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A  Catalogue  of  the  Coccidfe  of  the 
World,  by  Mrs.  Maria  E.Fernald,  296 

A  List  of  the  Lepidoptera  found  in  the 
Counties  of  Cheshire,  Flintshire, 
Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire,  and 
Anglesea,  by  George  O.  Day,  176 

A  List  of  North  American  Lepidoptera 
and  Key  to  the  Literature  of  this 
Order  of  Insects,  by  Harrison  G. 
Dyar,  176 

Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  North- 
umberland, Durham,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, by  J.  Robson,  80 

Economic  Reports,  152 

Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Isles,  The, 
vol.  vii.,  by  C.  G.  Barrett,  80 

Monographic  der  Acanaloniiden  und 
Flatideu  (Homoptera),  by  L.  Meli- 
char,  77 

Proceedings  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  1902,  175 

Recherches  morphologiques  sur  les 
pieces  labiales  des  Hydrocores,  by 
N.  Leon,  223 

The  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Europe, 
by  W.  F.  Kirby,  200 

The  Butterflies  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  by 
George  Wheeler,  327 

The  Classification  of  the  Aleyrodidte, 
by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  152 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Sisyra,  by 
Maude  H.  Anthony,  200 

Transactions  of  the  City  of  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  1902,  176 
Reports  of  Societies  : — 

Birmingham  Entomological,  56, 151, 
198,  222,  271,  326 

Entomological  Club  of  London,  222 

Entomological  of  London,  30, 53, 102, 
146,  196,  220,  321 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomolo- 
gical, 76,  150,  199,  325 

Manchester  Entomological,  326 

South  London  Entomological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  54,  103, 
149,  197,  222, 270, 294, 324 

Tiffin's  School  Natural  History,  77 
Rhynchota,  Undescribed  Oriental,  1 
Rhynchotalia  Miscellanea,  44,  179 

Season  of  1902,  The,  27 

Sirex  gigas  in  Ireland,  268  ;  in  Wales, 

71 ;  juvencus  at  Weybridge,  201 
Smerinthus  populi  double-brooded,  241 
Species  of  the  genus  Plusia  in  Kent,  291 
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INDEX. 


Specific  differences  in  Lithosidas  as  de- 
termined by  structure  of  the  Geni- 
talia, 81 

Sphinx  convolvuH  and  Chrerocampa 
nerii  in  Warwickshire,  292 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Lowestoft,  289  ; 
at  Scarborough,  2(i9  ;  in  Gloucester- 
sliire,  269 ;  in  Ireland,  292 

Specific  identity  of  Lucinia  torrebia, 
Men.,  The,  203 

Spilodes  palealis  in  Surrey,  268 

Spring  Ijepidoptera  at  Wallington,  138 

Spring  Notes  (19U3)  in  Wilts  and  Hants, 
173 

Suburban  Notes,  1902,  24 

Summer  Notes  from  Salisbury,  243 

Swiss  Lepidoptera  in  1902,  19 

Sympetrum  fonscolombii  in  the  act  of 
migrating,  70 

Tarantula,  sp.,  56 
Two  new  Australian  Culicidae,  154 
Two  new  Jamaican  Culicid;e,  281 
Two  new  species  of  Lepidoptera  from 
the  Wady  el  Natron,  Egypt,  225 

Undescribed  Oriental  Ehynchota,  1 
Urticating  effects  of  larval  hairs,  68 
Urticating  larval  hairs,  137,  192,  211 
Urticating   properties   of  certain  moth 
cocoons,  171 

Vagaries  of  the  Season,  267,  289,  817 
Vanessa   antiopa,    18 ;     in   the   Isle  of 

Wight,  291 ;  life-history  of,  2  ;  io  ab. 

cyanosticta,  67 
Vanessa  pupte,  attacks  of  parasites  on, 

170 
Vakieties  : — 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  76 

Agrotis  exclamationis,  56  ;  sufl'usa,  54 

Amorpha  populi,  150 

Anisopteryx  ajscularia,  222 

Aphantoi^us  hyperanthus,  55 

Aplecta  nebulosa,  295 

Arctia  caia,  243,  265,  289 

Argynnis  aglaia,  271 ;  chariclea,  103 

Cabera  pusaria,  295 

Catabomba  pyrastri,  56 ;  selenitica,  56 

Catocala  nupta,  56 

Chrysophanus  phlceas,  289 

Cleora  glabraria,  294 

Ccenonympha  davus,  25  ;  pamphilus, 
55 ;  typhon, 55 


Crocallis  elinguaria,  197 

Cymatophora  duplaris,  56 

Dicycla  oo,  15 

Dihna  tili*,  148 

Ematurga  atomaria,  25,  55,  56,  103 

Enallagma  cyathigcrum,  49,  104 

Ephippiphora  obscurana,  54 

Ephyra  i^endularia,  103 

Epinephele  ianira,  271 

Euchloe  cardamines,  56,  289 

Halyzia  18-guttata,  221 

Hesperia  malvaj,  101 

Hybernia  marginaria,  222 

Hypsipetes  sordidata,  271 

Isodema  adelma,  12 

Leptidia  sinapis,  271 

Limenitis  sibylla,  294 

LithocoUetis  clerkella,  55 

Lycajna  bellargus,  30 ;  icarus,  30,  54, 

249 
Melanippe  montanata,  55 
Melitfea  aurinia,  86,  108 ;  cinxia,  154 ; 

didyma,  153 
Noctua  festiva,  197 
Ocneria  dispar,  294 
Odontopera  bidentata,  55,  151 
Papilio  machaon,  55  ;  mikado,  300 
Phigalia  pedaria,  197 
Phratora  vitelline,  31 
Pier  is  napi,  289 

Plusia  chrysitis,  54  ;  gamma,  197 
Polia  chi,  55 
Pyrameis  cardui,  55 
Smerinthus  populi,  150  ;  tiliai,  55 
Stilicus  fragilis,  221 
Strenia  clathrata,  54,  55 
Tffiniocampa  munda,  197,  222 
Tephrosia  luridata,  104 
Thera  variata,  56,  76 
Triphajua  fimbria,  222 ;  orbona,  76 
Vanessa  antiopa,  5, 54 ;  io,  67;  urticffi, 

54,  289 
Zonosoma  linearia,  295 
Vespidffi,  290 

Whitsuntide  in  the  New  Forest,  219 

Yellow   colouring   of   cocoon   of  Plusia 

moneta,  188,  217,  242,  290 
Young  larva  of  Liphyra  brassolis,  211 

Zamacra  flabellaria,  Notes  on  the  rest- 
ing attitude  of,  106 


Ekrata.— P.  101,  line  15,  for  "  Towhn  "  read  "  Tomlin."  P.  150,  line  27,  for 
"  Eviopeltis  "  read  "  Eriopeltis  "  ;  and  line  33,  for  "Palvinaria"  read  "  Pulvinaria." 
P.  212,  line  2,  for  "nearly"  read  "merely."  P.  289,  line  7,  for  "  under  side  of 
the  hind  wings"  read  "  under  side  of  the  right  fore  wing."  P.  290,  line  13  from 
bottom,  for  "  Mr.  "  read  "  Mrs." 
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New  Genera  and  Species  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


COLEOPTERA. 


Acallis  tribatus,  32 

Adimonia  caprea,  140 ;  sanguinea,  140 

iEgialia  rufa,  326 

Agabus  bipustulatus,  139 ;  chalconotatus, 

139 ;  congener,  104 
Agriotes  pallidulus,  139;   sobrinus,  24, 

139 
Agrosterna,  209 
Aleochara  brevipennis,  139;  lanuginosa, 

139 ;  nitida,  139 
Ammcecius  brevis,  199,  326 
Analus  scortillum,  140 
Anaspis  fasciata,  140 ;   forcipata,  140 ; 

frontalis,  140  ;   melanopa,  140  ;   rufi- 

collis,  140  ;  subtestacea,  140 ;  thora- 

cica,  140 
Anchomenus  albipes,  139  ;  oblongis,  139 
Anobium  domesticum,  140 ;  paniceum, 

140,  326 
Anistoma  furva,  326;   picea,  326;   ru- 

gosa,  326 
Anisoxya  fuscula,  32 
Anomala  frischi,  24 
Anoplodera  sexguttata,  140 
Anthicus  bimaculatus,  326 
Anthrenus  musseorum,  198 
Aphantisticus  emarginatus,  321 
Aphodius  depressus,  139  ;  fcetans,  139 ; 

fauetrarius,   139 ;    fossor,   139 ;    gra- 

narius,  139 ;    putridus,  139 ;    quadri- 

maculatus,  139 ;  rufipes,  24;  sordidus, 

199  ;  sticticus,  139  ;  tristis,  139 
Aphthona  ccjerulea,  140  ;  venustula,  140 
Apion  difforme,  140  ;  ervi,  140  ;  flavipes, 

140 ;    frumentarium,   140  ;   loti,   140 ; 

malvse,  270;  miniatum,  140;  striatum, 

140;  violaceum,  140 
Arsoa  aranea,  196  ;  longimana,  196 
Asclera  cterulea,  140 
Asemum  striatum,  322 
Aspidomorpha  puncticosta,  30 
Athous  heemorrhoidalis,  24,  139 ;  vitta- 

tus,  139 
Atomaria  rhenana,  146 
Balaninus  glandium,  140 ;  villosus,  140 
Baptolinus  alterrans,  139 
Barypeithes  brunnipes,  140 
Bembidium  argenteolum,  199 ;   brunni- 


pes, 139;  clarki,  199;    gilvipes,  139; 

lampros,  139  ;  tibiale,  139 
Brachypterus  urticae,  139 
Calathus  melanocephalus,  139 
Calosoma  inquisitor,  139 
Campylus  linearis,  139 
Carabus  catenulatis,  24, 139  ;  glabratus, 

139 ;  nemoralis,  323 ;  nitens,  22  ;  splen- 

dens,  321 
Carpophagus  banksiffi,  148 
Cassida  thoracica,  101 ;  viridis,  101 
Cercyon  analis,   139 ;    depressum,  270 ; 

littoralis,  270  ;  melanocephalus,  139 
Cetonia  aurata,  220,  321 
Chalcophana,  209 
Chrysochloa  smaragdina,  222  ;    tristis, 

148,  222 
Chrysomela    cerealis,    326 ;    didymata, 

140 ;  polita,  140 
Cryptorhynchus  lapathi,  312 
Cicindela  campestris,  22,  24,  139,  148 
Cladognathus  inclinatus,  314 
Clinocera  tetramera,  32 
Clythra  notata,  64 
*Clythropsis,  211 

Clytus  arietis,  140,  194  ;  niysticus,  140 
Cneorrhinus  exaratus,  140;  pyriformis, 

147 
Coccinella   bipunctata,   194 ;    distincta, 

220;  14-guttata,  139;  18-guttata,  139; 

ocellata,   139 ;    7-punctata,   139 ;    11- 

punctata,  139  ;  variabilis,  194 
Coeliodes  quadrimaculatus,  140 
Colaspis,  209 
Conurus  littoreus,  139 
Corymbites  ho^osericeus,  139 ;  quercus, 

139 
Creophilus  maxillosus,  24 
Crepidodera  aurata,  140 ;  transversa,  140 
Criocephalus  polonicus,  322 
Cryptocephalus  aureolus,  140,  220  ;  bi- 

punctatus,  149  ;  lineola,  149 
Crypophagus  patruelis,   139  ;  scanicus, 

139 
Cyphon  coarctatus,  139 
Dasytes  plumbeo-niger,  139 
Demetrias  atricapillus,  139 
Diastictus  vulneratus,  31 
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Dolopius  marginatus,  139 

Donacia    discolor,    104 ;    linearis,    140, 

220  ;  sericea,  140 
Dorcadion  dejeani,  147 
Dromius  agilis,  139  ;  linearis,  139 
Dytiscus  flavescens,  323 
Elater  sanguinolentus,  139 
Epurea  jestiva,  139 
*Frenais  peruana,  209 
Galeruca  viburni,  140 
Geotrupes   spiniger,   139 ;    stereorarius, 

139  ;  typhffius,  139 
Gonioctena  viminalis,  140 
Grammoptera  ruficornis,    140 ;    tabaci- 

color,  140 
Gymnetron  collinus,  326 
Halyzia  18-guttata,  221 
Harpalus  caspius,  271 ;  curtisi,  270 ;  ig- 

navus,  139  ;  neglectus,  199;  ruficornis, 

139  ;  sabulicola,  271 ;  servus,  222 
Helochares  lividus,  139 
Helodes  minatus,  139 
Helops  striatus,  140 
Heptaulacus  villosus,  326 
Hermeophaga  mercurialis,  140 
Hister  carbonarius,  139  ;  unicolor,  139 
Heterocerus  villosus,  326 
Homalota  gregaria,  139 
Hydrochus  elongatus,  139 
Hydrophilus  i^iceus,  199 
Hydroporus    bilineatus,    196 ;    erythro- 

cephalus,  189;  granularis,  196;  gyllen- 

halli,  139 ;  incognitus,  104  ;  melano- 

cephalus,  139  ;   nigrata,  139 ;  pictus, 

104 ;  planus,  139 
Hydrothassa  hanoverana,  104 
Hylobius  abietis,  140 
Ilybius  fuliginosus,  139 
Iphimeis,  209 
Lagria  hista,  140 

Lema  cyanella,  140 ;  melanopa,  140 
Leptura  livida,  24  ;  scutellata,  76 
Leptusa  fumida,  139 
Limobius  mixtus,  271 
Lina  populi,  140,  220 
Lixius  bicolor,  271 
Lucanus  cervus,  24,  139,  292;   maculi- 

femoratus,  314 
Luperus  belulinus,  140 ;  flavipes,  140 
Malachinus  bipustulatus,  139 
Malthinus  fasciatus,  139 
Mastostethus  batesi,  169  ;  *flavovittatus, 

169 ;  *peruensis,  169 
Mecynodera  coxalgica,  148 
Megalopus    *brasiliensis,    182 ;     *brevi- 

pennis,    183;    *C8eruleus,    170;   meli- 

pona,  182;  pilipes,  182,  196;  *thora- 

cica,  182 
Melanotus  rufipes,  139 
Meligethes    rufipes,    139 ;     viridescens, 

139 
Melitonoma  *bormaensis,  63  ;  *capitata, 

62;  *clavareaui,  91;  epistomalis,  62 ; 

litigiosa,  92;  *occipetalis,  91 ;  *puncti- 


pennis,63;  sobrina,  92;  truncatifrons, 
92 

•Melitonoma  terminata,  62 
Melolontha  vulgaris,  220,  321 
Mesosa  nubila,  140 
Microcephalus  albinii,  32 
Microglossa  nidicola,  139 
*Micropyga,  93,  211 ;  *transvalense,  93 
Mycetoporus  angularis,  198 ;  nanus,  198 
Nanophyes  durieui,  31,  32,  103 
Necrophorus  mortuorum,  139,  220 ;  ves- 

tigator,  222 
Neophasdimus  melaleucus,  196 
Niphus  crenatus,  321 
Ocypus  olens,  139 
Olibrius  consimilis,  139 
Omalium  septembrionis,  104 
Omosita  discordea,  139 
Onthophagus  nuchicornis,  139 
Orchesia  minor,  32 
Orchestes  fagi,  140 
Orina  smaragdina,  102,  222 ;  tristis,  102, 

148,  222 
Otilea   amazonica,  210 ;   *ornata,   183 ; 

•peruana,  210 
Otiorrhyncus  ovatus,  140 ;  picipes,  140 
Oxypoda  lividipennis,  139 
Oxytelus  laqueatus,  139 
Pffiderus  littoralis,  139 
Parnis  prolifericornis,  139 
Pelobius  hermanni,  139 
Pei)loptera  *braunsi,  92;  curvilinea,  92 
Phffidon  cochleariffi,  140 ;  tumidulus,  140 
Philhydrus  marginellus,  139 
Philonthus  seneus,  24  ;  agilis,  139  ;  var- 

ius,  139 
Phratora  vitellinse,  31 
Phyllobius  alneti,  140  ;  argentatus,  140; 

maculicornis,    140 ;     pomona;,    140 ; 

pyri,  140 
Phyllopertha  horticola,  139 
Phyllotreta  atra,  140 ;  nemorum,  140 
Phytodecta  viminalis,  198 
Plassiorrhina  *ugandensis,  98 
Plectroscelis  aridella,  140 ;  concinna,  140 
Plochionus  pallens,  263 
Pogonochasrus,  32 
Polydrusus  chrysomela,  270 
Polystichus  vittatus,  271 
Prasocuris  aucta,  140 
Pristonychus  subcyaneus,  139 
Prionius  coriarius,  24 
Pseudopsis  sulcata,  198 
Pterostichus  lepidus,  139  ;  madius,  139  ; 

niger,  139 ;  nigrita,  139 
Quedius  impressus,  139  ;  tristis,  139 
Khagium  bifasciatum,  140,  220  ;  inquisi- 
tor, 140 
Khagiosoma  madagascarensis,  148 
Ehinoncus  pericarpius,  140 
Rosalia  ali^ina,  323 
Saperda  scalaris,  76 
Saprinus  nitidulus,  24 
Scaphidium  quadrimaculatis,  139 
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Scaphisoma  agaricinum,  139 

Scymnus  sp.,  321 

Sericosoma  brunneus,  139 

Silpha  atrata,  24,  139,  220;   Httoralis, 

24,  52  ;  rugosa,  24  ;  sinuata,  24 
Sitones  griseus,  197 ;  puncticoUis,  140 
Soronia  punctatissima,  149 
Sphajridium  bipunctulatum,  139  ;  scara- 

bffloides,  139 
Staphylinus  fulvipes,  221 
Stenus   guynemeri,    104 ;    similis,    139 ; 

speculator,  lo9  ;  tarsalis,  139 
Stilicus  fragilis,  221 
Strangalia  armata,  24  ;  aurulenta,  76 
Strophosomus  coryli,  140 
Tachinus  rufipes,  139 
Tachyporus   chrysomelinus,  139 ;   solu- 

tus,  139 


Telephorus  alpinus,  139  ;  bicolor,  139  ; 
fulvus,  139;  limbatus,  139  ;  nigricans, 
139;  pallidus,  139;  pellucidus,  139, 
194  ;  rusticus,  139  ;  testaceus,  139 

Tetratoma  ancora,  32 

Thanasimus  formicarius,  151 

Theodosia,  221 

Thinobius  brevipennis,  326 

Thyamis  lurida,  140;  melanocephala, 
140  ;  pusilla,  140  ;  thoracica,  140 

Tillus  elongatus,  140 

Tituboea  *insularis,  209 

Toxotus  meridianus,  140 

Trachyphlceus  spinimanus,  140 

Trechus  incilis,  196 ;  rivularis,  196 

Trimium  brevicorne,  147 

Tropideris  niveirostris,  32 

Zographus  *balteatus,  273 


DIPTEEA. 


Asphondylia  ulicis,  252 

Blepharidea  vulgaris,  318 

Bombylius  discolor,  222 

Brachyopa  bicolor,  194 

Catabomba  pyrastri,  56 ;  selenetica,  56 

Chersodromia  hirta,  324 

Chlorosia  f  umosa,  193 

Chironomus  sordidellus,  323 

Culex  annulirostris,  154  ;  fatigans,  156  ; 

janitor,  282 ;    marinus,   154 ;    mime- 

ticus,  257;  secutor,  282  ;  *tortilis,  281 
Desvoidea  ventralis,  257 
Dioctria  rufipes,  193 
Eristalis  tenax,  268 
Exorista  vulgaris,  318 
Finlaya  poicilia,  257 
Gastrophilus  equi,  323  ;  nasalis,  323 
Graphomyia  maculata,  194 
Hemagogus    albomaculatus,    283  ;     cy- 

aneus,283;  'equinus,  282;  splendens, 

283 
Hilara  viridis,  49 
Lamprempis  viridis,  49 
Lasioptera  rubi,  150 
*Macleaya  tremula,  155 
Mansonia  annulifera,  257 ;  annulipes,  257 
Microdon  devius,  23 
Myzomyia  rossii,  257 


Myzorliynchus  barbirostris,  258  ;  sinen- 
sis, 256 ;  vanus,  256 
Nyssorhynchus  albirostris,  258 ;  macu- 

latus,  256 ;  *nivipes,  258 ;   stephensi, 

259 
Orthocladius  sordidellus,  323 
Pachyrrhina  sp.,  194 
Pamponerus  germanicus,  324 
Pipiza  noctiluca,  194 
Platychirus  scutatus,  194  ;   sticticus,  32 
Polietes  albolineata,  194  ;  lardaria,  194 
Ptychoptera  contaminata,  194 
Skusea  *diurnea,  259;  multiplex,  259 
Spilographa  zoe,  194 
Stegomyia   notoscripta,   156 ;    *puncto- 

lateralis,  156  ;  scutellaris,  257 
Stethomyia  *fragilis,  257;  nimba,  257 
Syrphus   balteatus,   32 ;    luniger,   193  ; 

nitidicoUis,  194  ;  ribesii,  193  ;  tricinc- 

tus,  193 ;  vitripennis,  194 
Tabanus  autumnalis,  56 
Tssniorhynchus  brevicellulus,  257 ;  cono- 

pas,  257 
Therioplectes  luridus,  32 
Tipula  vernalis,  194 
Xanthogramma  citrofasciatum,  194  ;  ob- 

scuripennis,  194 
Xylota  segnis,  194 


HYMENOPTEEA. 


Ambyteles,  96,  238 

Ammoplanus  mandibularis,   178 ;    per- 

risii,  178 
Andrena  atriceps,  271 ;  fulvicrus,  271 ; 

nigroffinea,  271 ;  pilipes,  271 
Apis  dorsata,  177 ;    indica,  177 ;   ligus- 

tica,  177 
Asecodes  albitarsis,  287 
Azteca  chartifex,  48  ;  depilis,  48  ;  longi- 

ceps,  48 


•Benecles,  260  ;  *rufomaculatus,  261 

Bombus  lapidarius,  194 

*Callajoppa  bilineata,  237 

Callicrypus,  233 

Cerceris  arenaria,  56 

Chrysis  apiculata,  10  ;  *arrestans,  42  ; 
*autocrata,  10,  40;  'bahadur,  10, 11; 
*balucha,  10,  40  ;  cotesi,  10  ;  cuprei- 
ventris,  10  ;  fuscipennis,  10  ;  *gujara- 
tica,  10 ;  *hoggei,  10,  40 ;  'lucinda, 
62 
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10,  12  ;  obliterata,  10  ;  orientalis,  42  ; 
*quell8ensis,  10,  41 ;  seraxensis,  10, 
41  ;  nhalia,  10,  40;  zobeida,  10 

•Cnemopimpla,  159;  *pilosa,  1(50 

Ccelioxys  *curvispina,  9  ;  fulvifrons,  9 

•Cyanocrytus,  126;  'metalicus,  122 

*Deleboea  albomacalata,  158  ;  *fuscipes, 
159 

Dibrachis  boucheanus,  287 

Dimaetha,  236 

Elampus  *andinus,  160 

Epeolus  fervidus,  9 

Eriocampa  limacina,  119 

Eucera  longicornis,  102 

Formica  flava,  58 ;  rufa,  220 

Habrocryptus,  123 

Halictus  amicus,  208 ;  angustior,  208 ; 
calceatus,  208 ;  cariniventris,  206 ; 
fasciatellus,  207  ;  fasciatus,  206  ;  kin- 
caidii,  208 ;  Ifevigatus,  207 ;  ligatus, 
206  ;  lerouxii,  206 ;  leucozonius,  208  ; 
maculatus,  206 ;  major,  208 ;  mala- 
churus,  208 ;  olyrapife,  208 ;  pacifica, 
208  ;  parallelus,  206  ;  patellatus,  206  ; 
politus,  208  ;  quadricinctus,  271 ;  sca- 
biosas,  206  ;  simili.s,  208 ;  sisymbrii, 
208;  subangustus,  208;  tetrazonius, 
206  ;  virescens,  206  ;  vulpinus,  208 

*Haliphera  maculipes,  238 

*Harsaces  nigripes,  239 

Herpestomus,  261 

Iridomymex  humulis,  262 

Jappoceras,  122 

Lampronota,  158 

*Larsephora,97 ;  flavolineata,  121 ;  *vari- 
pes,  120,  121 


Lasioglossum  coriaceus,  207 ;  xanthopus, 
207 

*Leptothecus,  240 ;  rufomaculatus,  260 

Limneria  fugitiva,  287 

*Linycus  rufipes,  234 

*Lortygia  rufa,  236 

Nematous  ribesii,  290 

Nomioides  pulchellus,  208 ;  variegatus, 
208 

Osmia  fulviventris,  147  ;  xanthomelana, 
196 

Pamphilius  flaviventris,  271 

Parabates  *\vhymperi,  160 

Paranysson  texanus,  100 

Pimpla  conquisitor,  287  ;  inquisitor, 
287 

Platylabus  *ferrugineus,  237 

Sirex  gigas,  71,  268,  291;  juvencus, 
291 

Selandria  *andeana,  161 

Steriphocryptus  luteus,  234 

Tachytes  crassus,  100;  exornatus,  100 

•Taphanes  rufiventris,  239 

Theronia  fulvescens,  287 

Trigona  collina,  103  ;  ruficornis,  103 

Vespa  auraria,  279  ;  bicolor,  280  ;  cinc- 
ta,.  281 ;  crabro,  280,  290 ;  crabroni- 
formis,  280;  ducalis,  281;  *fiavofas- 
ciata,  280  ;  germanica,  151 ;  japonica, 
280;  latilineata,  278;  lewisii,  280; 
magnifica,  278;  mandarinia,  280;  *mi- 
cado,  279;  mongolica,  280  ;  norwegica, 
281  ;  occidentalis,  137  ;  simillima, 
281;  sylvestris,321;  *tridentata,  278  ; 
*xanthoptera,  278 

Xylocopa  liavorufa,  199 
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Abisara  delicata,  5  ;  gerontes,  167 ; 
•huntei,  301 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  24,  76,  150,  164, 
175,  265,  266,  289,  314,  318,  325,  326 ; 
sylvata,  104,  164,  267 ;  ulmata,  104 

Abrostola  urticffi,  52 

Achaea  catilla,  38 

Acherontia  atropos,  131,  141,  192,  193, 
214 

Acidalia  abmarginata,   205 ;    amataria 
145  ;    australis,    204,   308 ;   aversata 
24,  149,  164,  248,  294  ;  bisetata,  164 
circellata,  317  ;  confinaria,  308  ;  con 
tiguaria,  151,325 ;  consanguinaria,205 
consolidata,    205 ;    degeneraria,  308 
dilutaria,  50 ;  elongaria,  205  ;    emar 
ginata,  75,  80;  emutaria,  205  ;  filicata 
308 ;  fuscovenosa,  204 ;  imitaria,  51 
204,   308 ;    immutata,  74 ;    incanaria 
26,  245,   308;    inornata,    248;    inter- 
jectaria,  204  ;  luridata,  308  ;  margine- 
punctata,  30,  175,  205,  308;    nixata, 
204  ;   ochrata,  204,  205  ;   ornata,  30  ; 
politata,  205  ;  promutata,  175;  remu- 


taria,  21,  164,  220;  remutata,  144; 
rubiginata,  205;  rufaria,  205,  308; 
scutulata,  75,  248 ;  sodaliaria,  205  ; 
straminata,  75,  248,  317  ;  subsericeata, 
144,  205;  trigeminata,  23,  144,  245, 
325  ;  turbidaria,  205  ;  virgularia,  145, 
204,  308 

Acleros  mackenii,  187 

Acontia  luctuosa,  30,  245,  285 

Acrsea  acara,  125 ;  admatha,  125 ;  beffi- 
sia,  125 ;  cabira,  125 ;  csecilia,  125 ; 
egina,  125  ;  lycia,  125  ;  natalica,  125  ; 
oreas,  125 ;  pudorina,  125 ;  serena, 
125;  uvii,  125;  vinidia,  125 

Acronycta  aceris,  29,  202,  243,  306; 
alni,  23,  27,  189,  269,  292,  295,  325; 
leporina,  75,  243,  248;  ligustri,  75, 
134;  menyanthidis,  26,  27,  134,  201, 
243 ;  myricaj,  201 ;  psi,  52,  133,  202, 
244  ;  rumicis,  134,  144,  202  ;  tridens, 
52,  133,  202 

Adela  degerella,  144 

Adopsea  actteon,  326 ;  comma,  72 ;  syl- 
vanus,  72,  131 ;  thaumas,  72 
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J^]gocera  rectilinea,  39  ;  tricolor,  188 

Agdistes  bennetii,  319 

Aglais  urticas,  54 

Aglossa  cuprealis,  309  ;  pinguinalis,  50, 
52,  245 

Agriopis  aprilina,  29,  55,  143,  163,  306 

Agrotera  nemoralis,  309 

Agrotis  agathina,  135,  175,  266,  272, 
325 ;  ashworthii,  26,  325 ;  cinerea, 
325 ;  comes,  285 ;  cursoria,  195  ;  ex- 
clamationis,  56,  134,  244 ;  lucernea, 
26  ;      mai-garitosa,    285  ;      nigricans, 

134,  141,  142,  320;  obelisca,  199, 
285 ;  orbona.  285 ;  porphyrea,  51, 
52,  135  ;  precox,  266  ;  puta,  20,  21, 
29,  51,  53.  195,  244,  285,  306  ;  ripie, 

71,  136,  326;  saucia,  20,  134,  285; 
segetum,  2  J,  134,  138,  244,  266,  285  ; 
strigula,  51,  52,  75 ;   suffusa,  20,  25, 

51,  53,  54,  72,  134,  266,  292;  tritici, 

135,  142,  149  ;  valligera,  149,  325  ; 
vertigialis,  266 ;  xanthographa,  307  ; 
ypsilon,  196 

Agyrta  micilia,  146 

Alcis  acaciaria,  39 

Aleucis  pictaria,  144,  175 

Alucita  polydactyla,  144 

Amauris  dominicanus,  124  ;  enceladus, 

124  ;  hecate,  124  ;  niavius,  322 
Amorpha  austauti,  104;  populi,  54,  150 
Amphidasys   betularia,  21,  23,  26,   30, 

52,  143,  144,  164,  243,  245,  269; 
doubledayaria,  30,  144 ;  flabellana, 
107  ;  prodromaria,  23,  174,  269  ;  stra- 
taria,  30 

Amphipyra  pyramidea,  20,  23,  29,  51, 
53 ;  tragopogonis,  20,  53,  162,  245 

Anaitis  plagiata,  165,  196,  204,  205,  245 

Anaea  moeris,  197 

Auarta  myrtilli,  22,  54,  75,  163,  266 

Anchocelis  litura,  20,  72,  162  ;  lunosa, 
20,  54,  188,  293  ;  pistacina,  20,  25,  52, 

72,  293 ;  rufina,  52,  72 
Angerona  prunaria,  55,  306 
Anisopteryx  aescularia,  21, 138,  143,  164, 

174, 222 
Antigastra  catalaunalis,  309 
Antherffia  zaddachii,  188 
Anthocharis  ausonia,  328  ;    belia,  328 ; 

cardamines,  24,  144,  243  ;  simplonia, 

328 
Anthrocera  filipendulte,  244 ;  trifolii,  244 
Anticlea    badiata,    21,    142,    165,    175 ; 

derivata,  25,  142,  165  ;  nigrofasciaria, 

175  ;  rubidata,  21,  24,  245 
Apatura  iris,  30,  54,  217,  248,  269,  305, 

325 
Apamea  basilinea,   134 ;    didyma,  134, 

244  ;   gemina,   73,   134,  244 ;    oculea, 

23;    ophiogramma,  19,  25,  138,  149, 

193,  243,  268  ;  unanimis,  292 
Aphantopus  liyperanthus,  55,  131,  270 
Aphomia  sociella  24,  51,  245 
Aphysoneuria  pigmentaria,  125 


Aplecta  herbida,  163  ;  nebulosa,  75, 141, 
295,  325  ;  occulta,  163  ;  robsoni,  295, 
325 

Apopestes  dilucida,  286 ;  spectrum,  286 

Apoprogones  hesperistis,  148 

Aporia  cratffigi,  20,  103,  246,  247,  249 

Aporophyla  lutulenta,  162;  nigra,  76, 
162,  307 

Apterona  crenulella,  198 

Arctia  caia,  28,  69,  132,  174,  202,  243, 
305,  317;  villica,  28,  69,  202,  244, 
265,  289,  307,  309 

Areas  galactina,  104 

Argina  astrea,  38  ;  cingulifera,  187 

Argynnis  adippe,  72,  74,  173,  243,  247 ; 
aglaia,  22,  68,  72,  131,  243,  247,  271, 
272,  320  ;  chariclea,  103  ;  charlotta, 
272;  cleodoxa,  247 ;  dia,  19;  eris,  154; 
euphrosyne,  19,  72, 130,  143,  144,  219, 
244 ;  freija,  322  ;  frigga,  322  ;  han- 
ningtoni,  126 ;  improba,  103 ;  ino, 
103;  lathonia,  256,  300,  320;  niobe, 
154  ;  pales,  103,  320  ;  paphia,  23,  51, 
74, 131,  247,  248,  270  ;  selene,  19, 103, 
130,  143,  303,  322  ;  valesina,  23,  74, 
248 

Argyresthia  brochella,  145 ;  retinella, 
145 

Arniocera  sp.,  39 

Asphalia  diluta,  53  ;  flavicornis,  133 

Aspilates  gilvaria,  142 ;  ochrearia,  30, 
204,  308 ;  strigillaria,  75,  142,  164 

Aspis  udmanniaua,  145 

Asteroscopus  cassinea,  21 ;  sphinx,  21, 
305,  30U 

Asthena  candidata,  144,  174,  245  ;  lu- 
teata,  21,  50,  245 

Attacus  atlas,  199  ;  cythia,  199  ;  prome- 
thea,  199 

Atella  alcippe,  102  ;  phalantha,  126 

Aventia  flexula,  23 

Axiocerses  harpax,  5,  167  ;  perion,  167 

Axylia  putris,  51,  142,  243 

Bacotia  sepiuni,  197 

Bankia  argentula,  319 

Baoris  alberti,  187  ;  inconspicua,  37 

Bapta  taminata,  23,  220 ;  temerata,  23, 
30,  143,  220,  271 

Batodes  angustiorana,  145 

Belenois  abyssinica,  185 ;  calypso,  7 ; 
crawshayi,  7,  185 ;  dentigera,  185  ; 
ianthe,  185  ;  infidia,  185 ;  mstabilis 
7  ;  lordaca,  185  ;  mesentina,  7,  185  ; 
raffrayi,  185;  severina,  185;  solilucis, 
7;  thysa,  185;  welwitschi,  185  ;  west- 
woodi,  7  ;  zochalia,  185 

Biston  hirtaria,  24 ;  prodromaria,  199 ; 
strataria,  21,  138,  199,  306,  308 

Blabophanes  imella,  197 

Boarmia  cinctaria,  174  ;  consortaria,  23, 
220,  270;  gemmaria,  75,  308;  luri- 
data,  271 ;  repandata,  75,  164,  245  ; 
rhomboidaria,  21,  245  ;  roboraria,  18, 
75 ;  selenaria,  308 
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Bombyx(seeLasiocampa,Macrothylacia, 

and  Malacosoma)  castrensis,  251 ;  tri- 

folii,  2i7 
Bomolocha  abyssinialis,  38 ;    crassalis, 

271;  fontis,  271 
Botys  ferrugalis,  52;  lancealis,  23,  24; 

pandalis,  220  ;  ruralis,  24,  245 
Bradyepetes  auiataria,  80 
Brenthis  euphrosyne,  244 
Brephos  parthenias,  25,  174,  175,  198 
Brotolomia  meticulosa,  255,  285 
Bryophila  glandifera,  146  ;  muralis,  285  ; 

par,  285  ;  perla,  20,  23,  52,  133,  198, 

243,  244 
Bucculatrix    boyerella,    145 ;    canaden- 

siella,  312 
Bupalus  piniaria,  27,  74,  164,  219 
Byblia  ilithyia,  166 
Cabera  exanthemata,  24,  164,  220 ;  pu- 

saria,  164,  220,  285,  295  ;  rotundaria, 

164,  295 
Cacyreus  lingeus,  168 
Calamia  lutosa,  134 
Calligenea  miniata,  23,  75,  86,  248 
Callimorpha  dominula,  69,  76,  272 ;  hera, 

309 ;  quadripunctaria,  309 
Callithea   adamsi,   105 ;   bartletti,   105 ; 

degandii,  105  ;  srnkai,  105 
Calocampa  exoleta,  20,  142,  163 ;  soli- 

daginis,  306  ;  vetusta,  163 
Calopistria  latreillei,  285 ;  purpureofas- 

ciata,  285 
Calymnia  affinis,  15  ;  diffinis,  15, 19,  51 ; 

pyralina,  15,  51,  52 ;   trapezina,  15, 

162,  245 
Camptogramma  bilineata,  20,  165,  204, 

205,  245 
Campylotes  histrionicus,  104 
Caprona  adelica,  37 
Caradrina  ambigua,  76,  135,  188,  285; 

blanda,  23,  243  ;  cubicularis,  134, 142 ; 

exigua,  285;  morpheus,  134, 142,  243; 

selini,  285  ;  taraxaci,  134 
Cai-pocapsa  grossana,  51,  53 ;   splendi- 

dana,  50,  52 
Carsia  paludata,  168 
Carterocephalus  paniscus,   19 ;   sylvius, 

324 
Castalius  callice,  5 ;  margaritaceus,  168 
Catachroptera  cloanthe,  166 
Cataclysta  lemnata,  309 
Catephia  alchymista,  135 
Catocala    elocata,    286 ;    fraxini,    168 ; 

nupta,  25,  51,  53,  56,  146;  promissa, 

23  ;  sponsa,  23,  175,  270 
Catochrysops  asopus,  6,   168 ;    barkeri, 

168 ;  cissus,  6  ;  osiris,  168 ;  patricia, 

6 
Catopsila  florella,  8,  186 
Catoptria  scopoliana,  319 
Celsena  haworthii,  134  ;  matura,  307 
Celffinorrhinus  galenus,  37 ;  proximus, 

187 
Cemiostoma  laburnella,  145 


Cerastis  erythrocephala,  135,  188 ;  li- 
gula,  20  ;  spadicea,  20 ;  vaccinii,  52, 
142,  162,  174 

Ceratina  veritabilis,  103 

Ceratrichia  tiava,  37, 187 

Cerigo  cytherea,  26 ;  matura,  26,  51, 
134 

Cerocala  insana,  226 

Cerura  bitida,  25,284;  urocera,  284; 
vinula,  20,  150,  244 

Charteas  graminis,  22,  134,  143 

Charaxes  brutus,  167  ;  candiope,  167  ; 
etesipe,  167 ;  kirkii,  167 ;  numenes, 
167  ;  rosffi,  167  ;  varanes,  167 

Chariclea  marginata,  163 ;  umbra,  141, 
163 

Cheimatobia  boreata,  142,  164,  245  ; 
brumata,  52,  140,  142,  164,  173,  245 

Chelonia  plantaginis,  270 

Chesias  spartiata,  141,  165 

Chcerocampa  balsaminfe,  37 ;  celerio, 
32,  292  ;  elpenor,  20,  27,  31,  244,  284, 
305;  eson,  31,  38;  nerii,  31,  292; 
oldenlandii,  314 ;  porcellus,  19,  52, 
73,  244, 317 

Chiysophanusabbottii,  5, 167  ;  chryseis, 
320;  dispar,  150,  199;  dorilis,  322; 
enysii,  195  ;  hippothoe,  322  ;  phloeas, 
51,  72,  131,  140,  270,  289 ;  salustius, 
195;  sp.,  38;  streberi,  322;  sub- 
alpina,  322  ;  virgaureffi,  320 

Cidaria  associata,  21,  51,  165  ;  corylata, 
142,  144,  165,  220,  245;  dotata,  30, 
75,  142,  165,  245 ;  fulvata,  142,  165  ; 
immanata,  21,  165;  miata,  21,  52, 
165  ;  piceata,  16j  ;  populata,  73, 165  ; 
prunata,  142,  105 ;  psittacata,  23, 
165 ;  pyraliata,  51,  142,  165 ;  ribes- 
aria,  165 ;  russata,  165 ;  silaceata, 
165  ;  siterata,  165  ;  suffumata,  165  ; 
truncata,  21,  52,  165,  175,  220 

Cilix  glaucata,  20,  133,  142 

Cirrhcedia  xerampelina,  19,  162 

Clisiocampa  americana,  286 

Citria  f ulvago,  55 

Cleocera  viminalis,  50,  163 

Cledeobia  angustalis,  75,  309 

Cleora  glabraria,  23,  74,  164,  175,  197, 
294,  325  ;  lichenaria,  23,  75,  164, 174, 
175,  245, 295 

Clerome  eumeus,  324 

Clostera  reelusa,  22 

Ccenobia  rufa,  135 

Ccenonympha  aedipus,  323 ;  arcania, 
289,  321;  davus,  25,  73,  131,  143; 
iphis,  103,  246,  289;  pamphilus,  19, 
22,23,  51,  55,  72,  131,  219,  244,  246, 
270,  321 ;  rothliebi,  55 ;  typhon,  55, 
103,  143,  265 

Coleophora  albitarsella,  197  ;  anatipen- 
nella,  198  ;  artemisiella,  198  ;  auri- 
cella,  197  ;  bicolorella,  198 ;  coelebi- 
pennella,  270  :  csesipititella,  197,  270  ; 
fuscedinella,  270  ;  hemerobiella,  198 ; 
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ibipennella,  198  ;  limosipennella,  145, 
295 ;  maritima,  198 ;  nigricella,  198, 
270 ;  pyrrhulipenuella,  197 

Colias  boothii,  103;  edusa,  20,  21,  72, 
130,  140,  185,  230,  246,  247,  255,  317, 
320  ;  electra,  8,  185  ;  hecla,  103,  321 ; 
helice,  20,  255  ;  hyale,  18,  19,  72,  246, 
247,  320 ;  viluiensis,  103 

Collix  sparsata,  75 
Conchilis  dipoltella,  325 
■Coremia  designata,   21;    ferrugata,    21, 
165,  220,   245  ;    raunitata,  165 ;    pro- 
pugnata,  165 ;  unidentaria,  165,  196, 
220 

Corycia  temerata,  144 

Coscinia  cribrum,  309 

Cosmia  paleacea,  306  ;  trapezina,  23 

Cosmotnche  potatoria,  295 

Cossus  cossus,  271,  309 ;  ligniperda, 
148,  243,  271,  306 

Crambus  alpinellus,  325 ;  cerusellus, 
145 ;  fascelinellus  319  ;  geniculeus, 
50;  hortuellus,  51;  inquinatellus, 
193,  319 ;  pascuellus,  144 ;  pinellus, 
309  ;  pratellus,  19 

Crenis  occidentalium,  166 ;  natalensis, 
166 

Crinopteryx  familiella,  102 

Crocallis  elinguaria,  24, 175, 197  ;  trape- 
zina, 197 

Cropera  adspersa,  39 

Crymodcs  exulis,  39  ;  assimilis,  73 

Cucullia  asteris,  141 ;  chamomillfe,  326  ; 
gnaphalii,  135 ;  lychnitis,  295 ;  scro- 
phulariri?,  135 ;  umbratica,  50,  163, 
243,  245 ;  verbasci,  31,  245,  295 

Cupido  minima,  54,  72,  244 

Curubasa  lanceolata,  38 

Cyaniris  argiolus,  24,  25,  244,  256 

Cybosia  mesomella,  18,  86,  244 

Cyligramma  latona,  187  ;  rudilinea,  38, 
187 

Cymatophora  derasa,  244  ;  duplaris,  56, 
75,  133,  142  ;  or,  142  ;  ridens,  272 

Cyrestis  camellus,  166 

Danais  alcippus,  124 ;  chrysippus,  124  ; 
klugi,  124 

Darala,  172 

Dasycampa  rubiginea,  77 

Dasycera  sulphurella,  222 

Dasychira  fascelina,  132,  201, 288  ;  pudi- 
bunda,  22,  69,  195,  201,220,  222,  244, 
248,  269, a06 

Dasypolia  templi,  162 

Declana  atronivea,  195 

Deilemera,  103 

Deilephila  euphorbias,  247  ;  lineata,  284  ; 
livornica,  242,  284,  307 

Demas  coryli,  133,  143,  269 

Depressaria  applana,  144  ;  flavella,  50, 
52  ;  liturella,  50 

Diacrisia  curvilinea,  39  ;  flavicosta,  39  ; 
maculosa,  39  ;  rhodesiana,  39  ;  rus- 
sula,  132 


Dianthoecia  albimacula,  326 ;  barrettii, 
135  ;  csesia,  135 ;  capsincola,  162, 
245  ;  carpophaga,  162,  245,  327  ;  con- 
spersa,  54,   162,    244 ;  cucubali,   145, 

162,  326  ;  licklini,  135  ;  luteago,  135  ; 
magnolii,  285 ;  nana,  54,  244 
Dicranura  bifida,  26,  27,  145;  furcula, 

26,  27,  133,  222 ;  vinula,  20,  26,  29, 

133,  222,  243,  284,  306 
Dicrorampha  petiverella,  145,  319 
Dictyopteryx    bergmanniana,     50,    52 ; 

loeflingiana,  50,  52 
Dicycla  oo,  14,  149  ;  renago,  15 
Dilinia  tilise,  27,  148 
Diloba  caeruleocephala,  13,  20,  52,  134, 

143 
Diludia  increta,  314 
Diphthera  orion,  22 
Dipterygia  pinastri,  51,  243;  scabrius- 

cula,  51,  75,  243,  292 
Diurnea  fagella,  173,  174 
Dodonidea  helmsi,  195 
Drepana  binaria,  26,  51,  52  ;  cultraria, 

23,  30,  306  ;  falcataria,  22,  28,  51,  74, 

133,   144,  244;  hamula,  26,  51,  52; 

lacertinaria,  22,  28 
Dryas  paphia,  51 
Dysantes  punctata,  309 
Eagris  lucelia,  37  ;  sp.,  187 
Earias  chlorana,  24,  243,  308 
Ebulea  crocalis,  245  ;  sambucalis,  245 ; 

stachydalis,  242  ;  verbascalis,  145 
Eilicrinia  trinotata,  205 
Ellopia  fasciaria,  27,  50,  163,  175,  198  ; 

prosapiaria,  27,  50,  163,  198 
Ematurga  atomaria,  19,  23,  25,  55,  56, 

103,104,  164,204,  219 
Emmelesia  affinitata,  60  ;  albulata,  19, 

60,  143  ;  alchemillata,  23,  50,  60  ;  de- 

colorata,  60  ;  ericetata,  60  ;  minosata, 

60  ;  unifasciata,  141 
Emmelia  trabealis,  286 
Emydia  cribrum,  75,  272 
Endromis  versicolor,  28,  147 
Endotricha  flammealis,  309 
Ennomos  alniaria,  21 ;  angularia,  29  ; 

autumnaria,  29  ;  erosaria,  21,  23,  29, 

101,  306,   308;    fuscantaria,  21,   29, 

101,  189;  tiliaria,  21,  22,  29,  163 
Entogramma  nigriceps,  38;  pardus,  38 
Entometa  ignobilis,  217 
Ephestia  elutella,  50 
Ephippiphora  gallicolana,  54  ;   obscur- 

ana,  54 
Ephyra  omicronaria,  245 ;  orbicularia, 

74;    pendularia,   23,   103,    164,   220; 

porata,  23,  245 ;  punctaria,  23,  245, 

308  ;  pupillaria,  307,  30y  ;  triliuearia, 

23, 245 
Epinephele  hispuUa,  256  ;  liyperanthus, 

20,    22,  23,    55,    72,    131,    246,   248; 

ianira,  32,  23,  51,  72,  131,  244,  246, 

270,  271,  275,  289  ;  ida,  256  ;  jurtina, 

256 ;  tithonus,  23,  72,  244,  248,  270 
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Epione  advenaria,  220 ;  apiciaria,  23, 
26,  29,  75,  142,  163,  243,  248,  306; 
vespertaria,  163 

Epunda  lichenea,  •'?25 ;  nigra,  72,  76 

Erasmica  pulchella,  104 

Erastria  amataria,  80;  deeeptoria,  19, 
20 ;  fnscula,  23,  74,  75,  100,  138,  220 

Erebia  bejarensis,  55 ;  blandina,  131, 
150;  disa,  324;  epiphron,  143;  evias, 
323  ;  gorge,  321 ;  medusa,  19  ;  stygne, 
55,  ;]23 

Eretis  djjelffilae,  187;  lugens,  39 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  244 

Eronia  dilatata,  186  ;  leda,  8,  186 

Esthemopsis  sericina,  146 

Etiella  zinckenella,  309 

Euagra  coelestina,  146 

Eublemnaistis  chlorozonea,  196 

Eubolia  bipunctaria,  51,  245;  cervinata, 
21,  245;  cervinaria,  21,  245;  christi, 
322  ;  dispunctaria,  188  ;  limitata,  51, 
142,  165 ;  mensuaria,  51,  165 ;  pa- 
lumbaria,  19,  51,  165,  248,  270 

Euchelia  jacobsse,  22,  76,  132,  195,  219, 
244,  269,  305 

Euehloe  belia,  255 ;  cardamines,  19,  56, 
72,  130,  140,  198,  219,  246,  289 ;  ro- 
mana,  255 

Euchloris  bajularia,  199 ;  pustulata, 
199 ;  smaragdaria,  308 

Euchromia  lethe,  56 

Euclidia  glyphica,  19,  30,  163,  219  ;  mi, 
30, 163,  219,  245 

Eucosmia  certata,  196 ;  undulata,  74, 
75 

Eucrostis  indigenata,  308 

Eudorea  arabigualis,  144 

Eugonia  autumnaria,  24  ;  polychloros, 
54,  295 

Eumorpha  elpenor,  270 

Euphnedra  inanum,  167 

Eupisteria  heparata,  23,  74,  75 ;  oblite- 
rata,  19 

Eupithecia  abbreviata,  61,  173,  175  ; 
assimilaia,  30,  50,  61 ;  castigata,  50, 
61;  centaureata,  26,  243,  245;  coro- 
nata,  61 ;  dodoneata,  141 ;  exiguata. 
61,  196,  198,  271 ;  fraxinata,  61 ;  he- 
bridium,  325 ;  helveticaria,  61 ;  indi- 
gata,  61 ;  lariciata,  61 ;  minutata,  61 ; 
nanata,  54,  61,  143,  220,  248;  oblon- 
gata, 30,  196;  plumbeolata,  61 ;  pul- 
chellata,  61,  61,  245,  325;  pumilata, 
30,  175,  196  ;  pusillata,  245  ;  pygmae- 
ata,  61  ;  rectangulata,  55,  61,  145  ; 
satyrata,  61 ;  subfulvata,  51,  61,  245  ; 
sobrinata,  50,  61, 174  ;  subnotata,  51, 
245  ;  succentaureata,  145  ;  tenuiata, 
55;  togata,  61,  291;  trisignata,  61; 
venosata,  61,  220,  325;  vulgata,  61, 
220 

Euplexia  lucipara,  75,  164 
Euprepia  pudica,  309 
Enproctis  chrysorrhcea,  28,  312 


Eurhope  advenella,  50 

Eurrhypara  urticata,  245 

Eurymene  dolabraria,  23,  50,  145,  163, 

245,  295 
Euryphene  cocalia,  167;  sophus,  167 
Eurylela  dryope,  166;  ophione,  166 
Euychemon  ratilesia,  148 
Euthemouia  russula,  74,  75,  201 
Eutricha  quercifolia,  325 
Eu Vanessa  antiopa,  54 
Euxoa  spinifera,  226 
Euzophora  pinguis,  50 
Evergestis  extimalis,  309 
Fidonia  piniaria,  245 
Gastropacha  quercifolia,  24,  28,  51,  69, 

191,  244,  295,  305,  325 
Gelechia  affinis,   145  ;    desertella,  146  ; 
fugitivella,  144;  populella,  146;  proxi- 

mella,  141 ;  terella,  144,  145 
Geometra  papilionaria,  24,  75, 190,  306  ; 

vernaria,  227,  270,  271,  291 
Glutophrissa   contracta,   186 ;     flavida, 

185 ;  saba,  7 
Glyphipteryx  fuscoviridella,  144 
Glyphodes  unionalis,  309 
Gnophodes  diversa,  124 
Gnophos  asperaria,  204 ;  obscurata,  23, 

248  ;     pityata,    204  ;     sartata,    205  ; 

stevenaria,  205  ;  variegata,  308 
Gnophria  quadra,  23,  132,  248  ;    rubri- 

collis,  86,  244 
Gonepteryx  rliamni,  19,  23,  39,  51,  72, 

104,  173,  174,  243,  246,  255,  270,  320 
Gonodela  maculosa,  39 
Gonophora  derasa,  23,  75,  244 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  21,  23,  27,  75,  142, 

163,  245,  270 
Graellsia  isabellw,  198 
Gracilaria  sweederella,  144 
Grammesia  trigrammica,  245 ;    triline- 

aria,  142,  145 
Grammodes  algira,  286 
Grapholitha  trimaculana,  145 
Grapta  c-album,  73 
Habrostola  tripartita,  143,  163  ;  triplasia, 

21,  26  ;  urticffi,  245 
Habrosyne  derasa,  219 
Hadena   adusta,   73,    163 ;    chenopodii, 

138  ;  contigua,  75  ;  dentina,  163,  244 ; 

didyma,   292 :    genista,  244 ;    glauca, 

163;    oleracea,    141,  163,   244;    pisi, 

141,  163,  306 ;  porphyrea,  135  ;  protea, 

51,    52,    72,    163;     rectilinea,    163; 

satura,    135 ;     secalis,    285 ;     solieri, 

285;  thalassina,  51,  163,  244 
Halia  vauaria,  25,  245 ;    wavaria,    21, 

164 
Halias  prasinana,  22,  269,  325 
Halonota  cirsiana,  144 
Hamanumida  dadalus,  167 
Harma  hesiodus,  167  ;  lurida,  167 
Harpella  geoffrella,  144,  220 
Hecatera  serena,  162,  244 
Heliacea  arbuti,  271 ;  tenebrata,  271 
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Heliconius  nanata,  103  ;  sylvana,  103  ; 

vetustus,  103 
Heliothis  armigera,  141,  195,  267,  285 ; 
dipsacea,  75  ;  dipsaceus,  23  ;  peltigera, 
266,  285 
Hemaris  fuciformis,  325 
Hemerophila  abruptaria,  54,  308  ;  japy- 

giaria,  308 
Hemithea  strigata,  75 
Hepialus  hectus,  75,  132,  142  ;  humuli, 
25,    132;    lupulinus,    132,    142,   244; 
sylvanus,  25,  132,  144 ;   velleda,  132, 
142  ;  virescens,  194 
Herminia  crinalis,  286  ;    grisealis,    51 ; 

tarsipennalis,  51,  144 
Herpasnia  eripha,  8  ;  iterata,  186 
Hesperia  actteon,  75,  242 ;  comma,  230  ; 
dromus,  187 ;    lavateraj,   101  ;    linea, 
22,  51,  244,  248 ;    machacoana,   37  ; 
malvffi,  72,  101 ;  sylvanus,  19,  23,  131, 
244,  270;    tarus,  101;    thaumas,  23, 
51,  270 
Hetera,  55 

Heterogyna  paradoxa,  221 
Heteropterus  morpheus,  323 
Himera  prunaria,  21,  29,  52,  163 
Hipparchia    janira,    68  ;     semele,    68  ; 

tithonus,  68 
Homoesoma  nimbella,  309  ;  sinuella,  145 
Hoporina  croceago,  138,  305,  306 
Hybernia  aurantiaria,  142,  164 ;    defoli- 
aria,  21,  140,  142,  143,  164,  173,  245 ; 
leucophfearia,  21,  138,  140,  147,  164, 
173;  marginana,   138,  164,  173,  174, 
175,  222  ;  rupicapraria,  21,  164,  173 
Hydrelia  uncula,  74 
Hydrilla  palustris,  135,  142 
Hydrocampa  nymplieata,  220  ;  stagnata, 

*145,  195,  245 
Hydroecia  micacea,  20,  21,  25,  134,  142, 

143  ;  nictitans,  134  ;  petasitis,  326 
Hyloicus  pinastri,  27 
Hylophila  bicolorana,  308 ;    prasinana, 

132,  222 
Hypanartia  schceneia,  126 
Hypena  lividalis,    286 ;    obsitalis,    286 ; 
proboscidalis,  163,  245 ;  rostralis,  51, 
144,  245 
Hypenodes  albistrigalis,  23 ;    costasstri- 

galis,  163 
Hypochalcia  ahenella,  50 
Hypocrita  jacobteaj,  28 
Hypolimnas  anthedon,  166  ;    misippus, 

166,  197 
Hypolycfena  antifaunus,  6,  168 ;   mera, 

168  ;  pachalica,  6  ;  philippus,  6 
Hyponomeuta  padella,  145 
Hypsipetes  elutata,  22,  75, 164, 174,  245, 
271;   impluviata,  19,   164;    ruberata, 
220;  sordidata,  271 
Hypsopygia  costalis,  309 
Hyria  muricata,  74,  75,  248 
Ino  statices,  132,  143 
lodis  lactearia,  75  ;  vernaria,  23,  149 


lostola  divisa,  146 

Isodema  adelma,  12  ;  latifasciata,  12 

Jochetera  alni,  295 

Junonia  boiipis,  126 ;  cebrene,  126  ;  clelia, 

126 ;  westermanni,  126 
Kedestes  fenestratus,  37  ;  wallengrenii, 

37 
Lachnocnema  bibulus,  5 ;  d'urbani,  167 
Lffilia  suft'usa,  171 
Lamoria  anella,  309 
Lampides  b(Bticus,  256 
Laphygma  exigua,  135,  317 
Larentia   bilineata,    308 ;     cfesiata,    73, 
164;    didymata,    73,    149,    164,  245; 
fluctuata,    204,   308 ;     galiata,    308 ; 
malvata,    204  ;     multistrigaria,    138, 
164  ;   nebulata,  308  ;  pectinitaria,  75, 
220,245;  olivata,  142,  164;  riguata, 
205 ;     salicata,  164,    308 ;     viridaria. 
19,  164 
Lasiocampa  callunse,  28,  72, 133  ;  querci- 
folia,  51,  221,  244;   quercus,  23,  24, 
28,  52,   69,  133,  174,  175,   191,  202, 
285,  321 ;  rubi,  202  ;  spartii,  285 
Leocyma  sp.,  38 
Leptidia  sinapis,  271 
Leucania  albipunctata,  135;  comma,  134 ; 
conigera,    134,   244;    extranea,    151; 
favicolor,   135,    199 ;     impudens,    75, 
248 ;  impura,  134,  142,  248  ;  1-album, 
285  ;  lithargyria,  134,  248  ;  loreyi,  135, 
266,  285,  292  ;  obsoleta,  325  ;  pallens, 
21,  134,  142,  199,  244,  248  ;  punctosa, 
285 ;    putrescens,    135  ;    scirpi,    285 ; 
straminea,  141,  199,  244,  325 ;   turca, 
248 ;    unipvmcta,  266  ;   vitellina,  135, 
266,  285,  293 
Leuceronia  argia,  7  ;  buquetti,  7 ;  pharis, 

7 ;  thalassina,  7 
Leucoma  salicis,  26,  202,  243 
Leucophasia  sinapis,  19,  21,  248 
Libythea  babdaca,  167  ;  celtis,  328 
Ligdia  adustata,  21,  75,  195,  245 
Limacodes  testudo,  23,  144 
Limenitis  sibylla,  23,  74,  175,  195,  244, 

247,  248,  270,  294 
Liparis  chrysorrhoea,  146 
Liphyra    brassolis,    36,    89,    148,    151, 

170,  211 
Liptena  acrtea,  199 
Litha  sethiops,  197 
LithocoUetis  clerkella,  55  ;  quercifoliella, 

55,  144 
Lithosia  aureola,  22,  84,  174,  244,  264 ; 
caniola,  84  ;  complana,  76,  81,  84 ; 
complanula,  76,  81,  84 ;  griseola,  23, 
85, 136  ;  helvola,  23, 84  ;  lurideola,  23  ; 
mesomella,  18,  75,  83,  142,  248; 
miniata,  85;  molybdeola,  81;  mus- 
cerda,  84  ;  pygmasola,  76,  84  ;  quadra, 
75,  84;  rubricollis,  85;  sericea,  76, 
81,  84,  135;  sororcula,  174,  244,  269, 
295  ;  stramineola,  23  ;  unita,  309 
Lobopliora    carpinata,    142  ;     lobulata. 
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143  ;     internata,    205 ;     macedonica, 

205;   sexalata,  75;   viretata,  30,  174, 

196 
Lomaspilis  margiaata,   21,  24,   42,   75, 

1G4,  245 
Lophopteryx  camelina,  23,  52,  133,  244, 

269  ;  carmelita,  195,  288,  325 
Lucinia  sida,  203  ;  torrebia,  203 
Luj^erina  cespitis,  51;    dumerilii,  135; 

testacea,  20,  134,  143 
Lycaena  acis,  19,  150;  ffigon,  23,  75,  247, 

270,  328 ;    agOotis,   18,  22,   131,  244  ; 

ahus,  19,  131 ;  argiades,  30 ;  argiolus, 

72,    140,   267 ;    argus,    55,   72,   328 ; 

arion,  57,  150,  247  ;   artaxerxes,  131  ; 

astrarche,  18,  72,  131,  305;  bejarensis, 

55 ;    bellargus,   30,  72,  293 ;    boetica, 

246,  247 ;    corydon,  55,  72,  244,  272, 

328  ;  cyliarus,  19,  256  ;  hispana,  55  ; 

icarus,   19,  22,    30,  51,    54,   72,    131, 

230,  244,  246,  249,  256;  jesous,  168; 

minima,  54,  72,  131;    minimus,  256  ; 

phoebe,  195  ;  sebrus,  256  ;  zena,  168 
Lycffinesthes    amarah,    168  ;     kersteni, 

168;  larydas,  6,  168;  lochias,  168 
Lycorea  ceres,  103  ;  pasinuntia,  103 
Lymantria  dispar,  284,  307;  monacha, 

305 
Macaria  lituiata,  23,   26,   27,   50,   164, 

220,  245,  326  ;   nigrofulvata,  26,  326 ; 

notata,  144 
Macroglossa   bombyliformis,  22  ;     fuci- 

formis,  22,  244,  248,  269  ;  stellatarum, 

132,  247,  284 
Macrothylacia  calluno?,  22 ;  quercus,  22  ; 

rubi,  22,  26,  69,  76,  132,  241 
Malacosoma  castrensis,  147,  251 ;  neu- 

stria,  20,  28,   69,  75,  147,  202,  244, 

285,  295, 305 
Mamestra  abjecta,   141;    anceps,   244; 

andalusica,   307 ;    brassicaj,   52,   134, 

243,  244,  307;  fm-va,  134;  glauca, 
285  ;  persicariffi,  31,  52,  243,  244,  306  ; 
serena,  285 

Mania  maura,  24,  25,  51,  75,  162,  243, 

292,  293  ;  typica,  162 
Meclianitis  doryssus,  103 
Mecyna  polygonalis,  309 
Melanargia  galatea,  21,  56,  68,  72,  75, 

244,  246,  320 

Melanippe  fluctuata,  165,  174,  176,  198, 

220,  245 ;   hastata,  143 ;    montanata, 

21,  55,  165,  245  ;  sociata,  21, 165,  220 ; 

substi'iata,  245  ;   rivata,  30,  165,  245  ; 

tristata,  165 
Melanthia  albicillata,  23,  26,  74,  75,  142, 

143,   165,  270,  295;    bicolorata,  146; 

ocellata,  24,  30,  165,220,  245;  rubigi- 

nata,  75,  3  65 
Melinasa    crameri,    103;      egina,    103; 

mueme,  103 
Melitsea  amathusia,  320 ;    artemis,   88, 

131,    143;      athalia,    19,    247,    324; 

aurelia,  322;  am-inia,  19,  21,  86,  108, 


143,  188,  191,  199,  324;  berisali,  328; 

cinxia,  19,  154,  246,  247  ;  deione,  328  ; 

didyma,  153,256,320,324;  hibernica, 

110,  188 ;    merope,    110,   111 ;    nigra, 

110;     uorvegica,    322;     phcebe,    103, 

324  ;  prfficlara,  108 ;  provincialis,  111 ; 

scotica,  108;  signifera,  111;  virgata, 

109 
Mesotype  virgata,  245 
Metachrostis  *costip]aga,  225 
Methona  confusa,  150 
Metoponia  vespertalis,  286 
Metrocampa  margaritaria,  163,  175,  295, 

306 
Mefcusa  elongata,  217 
Miana   arcuosa,   20,  51;  134,  264;    bi- 

coloria,   51,  142 ;    cyparissaria,  205  ; 

fasciuncula,  51,  134;    furuncula,  51, 

244  ;  literosa,  134,  142,  292;   strigilis, 

134,  244 
Micra  ostrina,  135  ;  parva,  135  ;  paula, 

135 
Miltochrista  miniata,  86 
Mimas  tilite,  55 
Minoa   cyparissaria,  205 ;    euphorbiata, 

245,  295  ;   monochroaria,  204  ;   muri- 

nata,  19,  86,  74,  204,  205 
Miselia  oxyacantlis,  20,  29,  52,  163,  175 
Moma  orion,  248,  269 
Mycaiesis  auricruda,  124  ;  dentata,  124  ; 

martius,  124 ;  perspicua,  124 ;  rhani- 

dostroma,  124 ;    safitza,  124  ;    saga, 

124  ;    sandace,  124  ;    saussurei,  124  ; 

teclinatis,  124  ;  vulgaris,  124 
Myelois  cribrella,  309  ;   umbratella,  309 
Mylothris  agathina,  7,  186 ;  chloris,  7 ; 

Clarissa,  7  ;  jacksoni,  7,  186 ;  poppea, 

186 ;     rubricosta,    7 ;     ruppeli,    186 ; 

wintoniaria,  7,  186 
Nffinia  typica,  245 
Natada  sp.,  38 
Nebroda  escheria,  124 
Nemeobius  lucina,  19,  21,  220,  244,  246, 

296,  305 
Nemeophila  hospita,  143,  326 ;  planta- 

ginis,  143,  201,  326  ;  russula,  132, 143 
Nemophila  noctuella,  24,  274 
Nemoria  pulmentaria,  308 
Neocoenyra  gregorii,  125 
Neolycaena  cissus,  168  ;  jobates,  168 
Nephele  rati'rayi,  37 ;  variegata,  32 
Neplieronia  poppea,  186  ;  thalassina,  186 
Nephopteryx  rhenella,  309 
Nepticula  argentipedella,  144 
Neptis   agatha,   166 ;    incongrua,   166 ; 

lucilla,    103,    328 ;     marpessa,    166 ; 

metella,  166  ;  woodwardi,  123 
Neuronia  popularis,  51,  134 
Nisoniades  tages,  19,  219,  271 
Noctua  augur,   162 ;     baja,    141,    162 ; 

brunnea,   50,  141,   162;    contlua,  54, 

162  ;  c-nigrum,  52,  72,  162,  266,  293  ; 

dahlii,    162  ;      depuncta,    135,    162 ; 

festiva,  54,  73,  75,  162,  197  ;  flamma- 
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tra,  151  ;  glareosa,  135 ;  neglecta,  162  ; 

plecta,   51,  1(52,  2i5,  267;    rubi,  73, 

162  ;    sobrina,  135  ;    stigmatica,  23  ; 

trianguliun,  51,   141,    162,  175;    um- 

brosa,   162 ;    xanthographa,    25,    143, 

162,  293,  320 
Nola   confusalis,   220 ;    cristulalis,   22 ; 

cucullatella,   75,  244,  305 ;    strigula, 

23,  75,  248 
Nomophila  noctuella,  309 
Nonagria   cannse,    135  ;     geminipuncta, 

135,  141:  neurica,  18;  spaigauii,  135; 

typh.e,  26,  27,  52,  76,  138,  141 
Notodonta  camelina,   76 ;    chaonia,  22, 

133  ;  dicta^a,  26,  27,  133,  195,  244,  295, 

316 ;  dictffioides,  50, 133, 195 ;  dodonea, 

22,  195,  269  ;    droinedarius,  22,  133, 

269  ;  trepida,  22,  191,  195;  tnmacula, 

269  ;  ziczae,  29,  133 
Nudaria  mundana,  56,  132,  185;  senex, 

75,  135 
Nychitonia  immaculata,  6, 184  ;  medusa, 

184 ;  nupta,  184 
Nyctemera  sp.,  187 
Nyssia  zonaria,  30 
Oboronia  punctatus,  5 
Ocneria  dispar,  191,  294  ;  rubea,  307 
Odonestis  potatoria,  20,  27,75,  174, 191, 

202,  244,  285,  306,  321 
Odontopera  bidentata,  142, 151, 163, 195, 

221,  245,  325 
(Ecogeuia  quadripunctella,  145 
CEcophora  fuscescens,  145  ;  lunaris,  145  ; 

unitella,  146  ;  pseudospretella,  50 
Qilnis  noma,  322 
CEiiistis  quadra,  28,  86 
Ogyris,  151,  327 
Opisthograptis  luteolata,  308 
Oporabia  autumnaria,  150 ;  dilutata.  21, 

52,  164,  174  ;  filigrammaria,  150 
Orgyia  antiqua,  22,  27,  52,  69,  132,  201, 

244,  269,  271,  295,  306  ;  aurolimbata, 

221 ;  splendida,  271 
Orobena  extimalis,  245  ;  marginalis,  245 
Orrhodia  vaccinii,  138 
Orthosia  lota,  52,  142,  162,  245  ;  maci- 

lenta,  162  ;    upsilon,  162 
Oulobophora    intermedia,    205 ;     mace- 

donica,  205 
Ourapteryx  sambucaria,  75 
Oxicesta  chabordis,  226 
Pachnobia  faceta,  285  ;   rubricosa,  138, 

143, 162,  175,  195 
Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria,   23,   75, 

248 
Padraona  zeno,  37, 187 
Psedisca  oppressana,  145 
Palpares  sp.,  40 

Pamphilus  sylvanus,  321 ;  thaumas,  321 
Panagra  petraria,  144,  174,  245 
Panolis  piuiperda,  138,  162,  198 
Panopea  lucretia,  166 
Papilio   'albidus,  300  ;    antinorii,   186 ; 

bromius,  186  ;  brontes,  37  ;    colonna, 


186 ;  constantinus,  186  ;  dardanus, 
196 ;  demodocus,  37,  187  ;  hippocoon, 
322  ;  lurlinus,  186  ;  machaon,  18,  55, 

245,  255,  265,  319  ;  mackinnoni,  37, 
186  ;  macrosilaus,  104  ;  menestheus, 
37,  186 ;  merope,  36,  322  ;  mikado, 
300 ;  nireus,  37,  187,  196 ;  philolaus, 
104  ;  phoreas,  36,  186  ;  podalirius,  20, 
193,  315  ;  policenes,  36  ;  polydamus, 
270 ;  pringlei,  186  ;  pylades,  37,  187  ; 
similis,  37,  186 

Pararge  a^geria,  256  ;  egeria,  19,  23,  131, 
174,  219,  244,  247,  270,  295;  hiera, 
19,  20 ;    maera,  256  ;    megfera,  19,  72, 

246,  256,  270;  moera,  324 
Parasa  lepida,  171 
Parasemia  plantaginis,  132 
Pardia  tripuuctana,  220 
Pardopsis  punctatissima,  125 
Parnassius  apoUo,  271,  320  ;  delius,  103  ; 

mnemosyne,  320 
Patula  walkeri,  38 
Peclaypogon  barbalis,  245 
Pelosia  muscerda,  86 
Pelurga  comitata,  25,  51,  142 
Penthina  betulastana,  51  ;  cynosbatella, 

145  ;  ochroleucana,  51 
Peridea  trepida,  76 
Peronea  variegana,  51 
Petasia  eassinea,  52 
Petilampa  arcuosa,  51,  134,  135 
Phalera  bucephala,  22,  31,  75,  133,  244, 

269,  284 
Phasiane  glarearia,  205 
Pheosia  dictaja,   133,   306 ;    dictseoides, 

133,  306 
Phibalapteryx  fluviata,  292 ;   gemmata, 

292;  lapidata,  165;  lignata,  165;  ter- 

sata,  25,  271 ;  vitalbata,  145,  196 
Phibalocera  quercana,  50 
Phigalia  pedaria,  18,  138,  147,  197,  245, 

306 ;  pilosaria,  52,  163,  174,  245 
Phissura  sylvia,  7 
Phlogopnora    meticulosa,    20,    72,    138, 

174,  220,  266,  267,  293 
Pblyaria  cyara,  6 
Phlyct£enodes  palealis,  809 
Phorodesma  bajularia,  75,  199;    pustu- 

lata,  199  ;  smaragdaria,  198,  325 
Phragmatobia  fuliginosa,  20,  188,  201, 

809 
Phrissura  nagare,  186 
Phycita  roborella,  50  ;  spissicella,  50 
Phyllocnistis  suffusella,  55,  176 
Phytometra  aenea,  248,  819 ;   viridaria, 

30,  163,  219 
Pierella,  55 
Pieris  brassicas,  22,  51,  52,  72,  130,  140, 

219,  243,  246,  247,  255,  270  ;  crattegi, 

320  ;  daplidice,  255,  293  ;  napi.  23, 51, 

72,  130,  139,  140,  219,  243,  270,  289, 

820;    raps,  22,  23,  52,  72,  100,  130, 

139,    140,    174,   243,   246,   247,   255, 

270 
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Pinacopteryx  orbona,  185  ;  pigea,  6  ; 
vidua,  C 

Pionea  forficalis,  52,  245,  309 ;  stachy- 
dalis,  242 

Planema  johnstoni,  125;  lycoa,  125; 
nandensis,  123,  125  ;  poggei,  322 

Platypleura  confusa,  40 

Plebius  argus,  55 

Plecoptera  sp.,  38 

Plusia  accentifera,  307 ;  bractea,  163, 
264;  brassicffi,  217,  277,  2t)8 ;  chal- 
cytes,  286  ;  chrysitis,  19,  30,  143,  163, 
219,  242,  243,  245,  248,  268,  291,  306, 
317;  festucae,  163,325;  gamma,  21, 
22,  52,  76,  143, 163, 197,  217,  243,  245, 

266,  267,  274,  276,  286,  291,  315,  316  ; 
interrogationis,  163  ;  iota,  21, 143, 163, 
245;  moneta,  17,  19,  51,  77,  101,  174, 
188,  193,  201,  217,  241,  243,  245,  266, 

267,  290,  295,  306,  317,  325 ;  ni,  135, 
217,  276,  286,  298;  pulchrina,  143, 
1-63,  291 

Poecilocampa  populi,  13,  20,  30,  52,  132, 

202,  305 
Polia  chi,  29,  55  ;  flavicincta,  20,51,  52, 

146,293,  319;    olivacea,  29;    serena, 

135,  147  ;  xanthomista,  135 
Polygonia  c-album,  196 ;  egea,  256 
Polyommatus  adonis,  321 ;  tegon,  321  ; 

alexis,  321 ;  boeticus,  6  ;   corydon,  55, 

295,  321,  328;  corydonius,  328;  dorilis, 

20,  247  ;  eurybia,  322  ;  hippothoe,  322  ; 

icarus,  55 ;  phlcjeas,  219,  245,  246 
Porthesia  auriflua,  20,  68,  137,  201,  270, 

294;    chrysoriiicea,  17,    69,  70,    137, 

149,  201 ;  similis,  23,  27,  270,  305 
Precis  actea,   221 ;    antilope,  147,  221 ; 

calescens,  126  ;  ceryne,  166;  coilestina, 

126,  148 ;    cuama,  166  ;    elgira,   126 ; 

gregorii,  126 ;  iufracta,  126  ;  natalica, 

126  ;     orthosia,   126  ;     pelarga,    126  ; 

sesamus,  12U  ;  terea,  126 
Procris  statices,  132 
Protoparce  convolvuli,  284;   orientalis, 

314 
Pseudacra;a  kunowii,  322 
Pseudarbessa  decorata,  146 
Pseudargynnis  hegemone,  126 
Pseudoterpna   coronillaria,    204 ;    cyti- 

saria,  23,  24,  50,  143,  248 ;  pniiiiata, 

50,  75,  140,  308 
Psilura  monacba,  22, 23,  76,  201, 269,  312 
Pterostoma    palpina,   29,  51,   133    195, 

243,  295 
Ptilodontis  palpina,  22,  145 
Ptilophora  plumigera,  191 
Ptycholoma  leclieana,  146 
Pygaira  anachoreta,  29  ;  curtula,  29,  54 ; 

pigra,  29,  54,  133 
Pyralis  costalis,  145 ;  farinalis,  51,  309 
Pyrameis    abyssinicus,   126  ;    atalanta, 

255,   294,  295  ;  cardui,  55,   140,  255, 

267,  274,  293,  315,  316,  317  ;  gonerilla, 

295 


Pyrausta  aurata,  309 ;    nubilalis,  309 

ostrinalis,  220 
Pyrgus  malvarum,  247 
Pyrrhia  umbra,  141 
Khodometra  anthophilaria,  205 ;  sacra- 

ria,  204,  205 
Ehodophffia  suavella,  309 
Ehodostrophia  strigata,  204  ;  vibicaria, 

204 
Khopalocampta  anchises,  187  ;  forestan, 

37 ;  unicolor,  37 
Khoptria  asperaria,  204  ;   pityata,  204 
Kivula  sericealis,  75,  245,  319 
Eothia  butleri,  39 
Roxana  aicuella,  144 
Rumia  cratajgata,  163,  243,  245  ;  luteo- 

lata,  195 
Eusina  tenebrosa,  75,  134 
Rusticus  ;vgon,  328  ;  argus,  328 
Sabalia  jacksoni,  38 
Salamis  temora,  166 
Salebria  betulse,  50  ;  formosa,  50 ;  semi- 
rubella,  309 
Sarangesa   eliminata,   37 ;    motezi,  37, 

187  ;  sp.,  187  ;  synestalmenus,  187 
Sarothripus  undulanus,  33,    132,    174, 

270 
Saturnia  carpini,  69,  202  ;  pavonia,  22, 

28,  133;  pyri,  285 
Satyrus  actaea,  322,  328  ;  allionia,  256 ; 

cordula,  322,  328  ;  dryas,    323 ;  her- 

mione,  256,  328  ;  ianira,  320 ;  mjera, 

320;  semele,  23,    72,  131,    244,   247, 

248,256,320;    statilinus,  256 
Secusis  paripunctata,  187  ;  strigata,  39 
Selenia  bilunaria,  32,  51,  54,  138,  142, 

195;  lunaria,  51,  138,  195;  illunaria, 

23,  54,  142,  175  ;  illustraria,  29,  50, 

54  ;  tetralunaria,  32,  54 
Selidosema    ericetaria,   75,    270 ;     plu- 

maria,  248,  270 
Senta  bimaculata,  141 ;  maritima,  141 ; 

nigrostriata,  141;  ulviB,  325 
Sericoris  lacunana,   145 ;    urticana,  50, 

145 
Sesia   myopiformis,    305,    325 ;    tipuli- 

formis,  132,  174 
Scodonia  belgiaria,  164 
Scoparia   ambigualis,   220,   309 ;    dubi- 

talis,  220 ;  frequentella,  50  ;  mercuri- 

ella,  50 
Scopelosoma  satellitia,  20, 138,  139,  245 
Scopula  olivalis,  245  ;  prunalis,  24,  245 
Scoria  dealbata,  19 
Scotosia  dubitata,  245,  317  ;  rhamnata, 

21,  245 
Smerinthus  atlanticus,  104 ;  hybridus, 

104  ;  metis,  104  ;  ocellatus,  22,  26,  27, 

31,  54,  104,  132,  145,  220,  241,  243, 

305  ;  populi,  26,  50,  54,  132, 148,  150, 

241,  243,  244  ;  tilia,  24,  27,  55,  144, 

321 
Sphingomorpha  monteironis,  38 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  32,    131,   269,   292, 
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326;   ligustri,  27,   52,   71,   132,   144, 
244,  305  ;  pinastri,  27 
Stalachtis  calliope,  103 
Stauropus  fagi,  22,  209 
Stegania  trimaculata,  308 
Stenia  bruguieralis,  309 
Stenopteryx  hybridalis,  293  ;  noctuella, 

293 
Stenoptilia  bipunctidactyla,  309 
Sterrha  anthophilaria,    205  ;    rosearia, 

205 ;  sacraria,  204,  205,  308 
Stigmonota  orobana,  319 
Stilbia  anomala,  134 
Strenia  clathrata,  19,  54,  164,  195,  242 
Stugeta  marmoreus,  168 
Synia  musculosa,  135 
Syntomis  phegea,  309 
Syrichthus  malvfe,  19, 101, 149,  219,  229, 

244,  246  ;  tarus,  149 
Tffida  prasina,  38 

Tasniocampa  cruda,  140,  143,  162,  175, 
245 ;  gothica,  20,  138,  143,  162,  175, 
245 ;  gracilis,  138,  143,  199  ;  incerta, 
24,  138,  162;  instabilis,  24,  143; 
miniosa,  175,  220,  222,  272 ;  munda, 
138,  175,  222,  245  ;  opima,  162,  325  ; 
populeti,  142,  191 ;  pulverulenta,  138, 
162,  175,  197,  245;  stabilis,  22,  76, 
138,  140,  143,  162,  174,  175,  245 
Tseniopygia  sylvina,  38 
Tanagra    chisrophyllata,    321 ;    atrata, 

165,  321 
Tanuetheira  prometheus,  6 
Tapinostola   elymi,    135 ;    fulva,    135 ; 

musculosa,  285 
Tarucus  louisa3, 167  ;  plinius,  167 
Tephroclystia   oblongata,    308 ;     sobri- 

nata,  308 
Tephrosia  bistortata,  175 ;  consonaria, 
76,  245,  270  ;  crepuscularia,  75,  174, 
195,  245;    extersaria,  23,   104;    luri- 
data,  23,   104 ;  punctulata,  174,  198, 
220,  245 
Teracolus  achine,    184 ;    antiveppe,    8 ; 
aurigineus,  8,  184  ;  auxo,  185 ;  cala- 
chrysops,  185 ;  Calais,  8,  184  ;  comp- 
tus,  8, 184  ;  dissociatus,  8  ;  elgonensis, 
185 ;    eris,    8,    184 ;     evagore,    148  ; 
evenina,    184  ;  helvolus,  8  ;    ithonus, 
184 ;    leo,  185  ;    omphale,    184 ;   pal- 
lene,  184;  phlegyas,  8;   protomedia, 
8  ;  pseudacaste,  8,  184 ;  puniceus,  8, 
185 ;  theogone,  8  ;    xanthus,  8 ;  yer- 
burii,  148 
Terias  boisduvaliana,    6 ;    brigitta,   6 ; 
hapale,  6  ;    marshalli,   6,    184 ;    sp., 
184  ;  zoe,  184 
Terina  sp.,  188 
Tethea  subtusa,  19,  162,  319 
Thais  cerisyi,  149 ;  polyxena,  149 ;  ru- 

mina,  149 
Thamnonoma  semicanaria,  204  ;  spodi- 

aria,  204 
Thanaos  tages,  72,  230,  244 


Thalpochares  parva,  286 ;  scitula,  286 

Thecla  betulse,  247  ;  ilicis,  247;  pruni, 
215  ;  quercus,  23,  72,  140,  143,  247  ; 
rubi,  19,  72,  244,  246 ;  w-album, 
230 

Thera  firmata,  76,  143,  164,  175 ;  juni- 
perata,  164 ;  simulata,  164 ;  variata, 
27,  56,  164,  175,  219 

Thestor  ballus,  221,  222 

Thyatira  batis,  23,  75,  133,  219,  248, 
267, 270 ;  derasa,  219,  270, 306 

Thyridia  psidii,  150 

Timandra  amataria,  51,  80;  emutaria, 
80  ;  imitaria,  80 ;  strigilata,  80 

Tinea  ferruginella,  145  ;  fuscipunctella, 
144,  145  ;  merdella,  145  ;  pellionella, 
145 

Tineola  biselliella,  145 

Tingra  amenaida,  6 

Tischeria  complanella,  144 

Tortrix  adjunctana,  51;  fosterana,  51, 
145  ;  heparana,  51 ;  unifasciaria,  145 

Toxocampa  craccse,  286 

Trachea  piniperda,  22, 175 

Trichiura  crata3gi,  13,  28,  132 

Triphsena  comes,  162,  174  ;  fimbria,  51, 
140,  143,  162, 174, 175,  306;  ianthina, 
23,  26,  138,  143,  306,  317;  interjecta, 
245 ;  orbona,  76 ;  pronuba,  162,  245, 
265 

Triphosa  dubitata,  21,  165 

Triphysa  phryne,  103 

Trochilium  bembiciformis,  132 ;  cra- 
broniformis,  132 

Uranothauma  falkensteinii,  6,  168 

Uropteryx  sambucaria,  142,  174,  243, 
245 

Utetheisa  pulchella,  39 

Vanessa  antiopa,  2,  17,  18,  20,  131,  291, 
321;  atalanta,  22,  51,  72,  131,  194, 
246,  247,  266, 268,  269  ;  c-album,  247, 
321;  cardui,  20,  72,  100,  131,  246, 
266,  293  ;  cyanosticta,  67  ;  gonerilla, 
194;  io,  25,  67,  72,  131,  247,  269, 
270;  polychloros,  23,  54,  56,  72,  99, 
135,  140,  173,  174,  244,  247,  270; 
urticae,  10,  22,  23,51,  72,  77,  131, 149, 
170,  173,  174,  244,  246,  247,  270,  289, 
306,  321,  325 

Vanessula  milca,  167 

Venilia  maculata,  144,  220,  245 

Venusia  cambrica,  164 

Virachola  antalus,  6, 168 

Xanthia  aurago,  20,  306 ;  cerago,  55, 
146;  circellaris,  20,  51,  72,  162;  ci- 
trago,  51,  162 ;  ferruginea,  52,  72  ; 
flavago,  162  ;  fulvago,  55,  162 ;  gil- 
vago,  252  ;  ocellaris,  135  ;  silago,  52 
Xanthodes  malvfe,  285 

Xanthosetia  hamana,  51,  145;  zoegana, 

51 
Xanthospilopteryx  fatima,  188  ;  horne- 
manni,  39  ;  mons-lunensis,   39  ;  pog- 
gei,  39 
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•Xenobiston  casta,  226 

Xylina  conformis,  151 ;  ornithopus,  21, 

72 ;    rhizolitha,    52,    72,    173,    175  ; 

socia,  21 
Xylocampa  areola,  143  ;  lithorhiza,  173, 

175 
Xylomyges  conspieillaris,  285 
Xylophasia  hepatica,  23, 134,  244;  litho- 

xylea,  51,  134,  244;  monoglyplaa,  14, 

73,  134;  polyodon,   ]4,  23,  244,320; 

rurea,  73, 134,  244  ;  scolopacina,  140  ; 

sublustris,  20,  244 
Yponomeuta   cagnagellus,    50 ;    cogna- 

tella,  50  ;  vigintipuuctatus,  50 


Ypthima  albida,  124 ;   doleta,  124  ;  it- 

onia,  124  ;  papillaris,  124 
Zamacra  fiabellaria,  106 
Zana  spurcata,  38 
Zaratha  cramerella,  313 
Zephyrus  betulas,    305 ;    quercus,    256, 

305 
Zeuzera  aesculi,  24,  25  ;  pyrina,  309 
Zizera  gaika,  6 
Zonosoma  annulata,  21  ;  notaria,  206  ; 

pupillaria,  205,  206 
Zygsena  filipendulffi,  22,  27, 146,  206, 306, 

321;  meliloti,  248;  minos,  325;    tri- 

folii,  20,  38,  309 


NEUROPTEEA  (Linn.). 


PSOSIDIA. 

Cascilius  flavidus,  49 ;   fuscopterus,  49 ; 

obsoletus,  49 
Ellipsocus  flaviceps,  49 
Peripsocns  phasopterus,  49 
Psocus  longicornis,  49 
Stenopsocus  cruciatus,  49 

Odonata. 
iEschna,  194;  cyanea,  24,  50,  52;  gran- 

dis,  50,  253,  254  ;  isosceles,  50,  270  ; 

mixta,  50 
Agrion,  35 ;  mercuriale,  35  ;  puella,  49, 

50,  220,  246 
Anax  imperator,  49,  220 
Brachytron  pratense,  104 
Calopteryx   splendens,   245 ;    virgo,  24, 

220,  245,  321 
Cordulegaster  annulatus,  24 
Enallagma,   35 ;    cyathigerum,   24,   35, 

49  (twice),  104,  219 
Erythromma,  35  ;  naias,  56 
Gomphus  vulgatissimus,  220 
Hemianax  ephippiger,  147,  148 


Ischnura,  35 ;   elegans,  24,  27,  49,  50, 

219,  246 ;  elegans  var.  rufescens,  35 
Leptetrum  quadrimaculatum  (=Libel- 

lula  quadrimaculata),  49 
Libellula   depressa,  •  27,   49,   220,   246; 
fulva,    50 ;    quadrimaculata,    49,  219, 

220,  321 

Ort'hetrum,  147,  148 ;  cferulescens,  24, 
220  ;  cancellatum,  50,  321 

Oxygastra  curtisii,  55 

Platetrum  depressum  ( =  Libellula  de- 
pressa), 27,  220 

Platycnemis,  35  ;  pennipes,  24 

Pyrrhosoma,  35 ;  nymphula,  24,  49,  50, 
219,  220,  246  ;  tenellum,  24 

Sympetrum  fonscolombii,  70 ;  sangui- 
neum,  50,  104  ;  scoticum,  22,  24,  52 ; 
striolatum,  24,  50,  52,  56 

Planipennia. 

Chrysopa  aspersa,  292  ;  flava,  292  ;  vul- 
garis, 102 

Sisyra  dalii,  200;  fuscata,  200;  ter- 
minalis,  200 ;  umbratica,  200 


ORTHOPTERA. 


Blatta  (Periplaneta)  americana,  199 

Chelisoches  morio,  150 

Forficula,   119;    auricularia,    113,   119, 

120 ;  lesnei,  77  ;  pubescens,  77 
Gryllotalpa,  119  ;  gryllotalpa,  113,  118, 

287 
Gryllus,  223 
Labidura  riparia,  55,  113,  120,  322 


(Edipoda  cserulescens,  151 

Phasma,  223 

Phyllium  bioculatum  ( =  erurifolium 

scythe),  32;  athanysus,  32 
Phyllodromia  germanica,  326 
Scaptariscus  didactylus,  262 
Tenodera  sinensis,  152 
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Acalypta  carinata,  215 

Acanalonia  flava,  umbraculata,  78  ;  ser- 

villei,  215 
Acanonicus  laticornis,  216 
Acanthaspis  sexguttata,  231 
Acanthia  232  ;  littoralis,  saltatoria,  128 
Acanthischium,  233 
Acanthocephalus,  216 
Acanthocaris  scabrator,  231 
Acanthosoma  griseum,   115,  190,  120 ; 

interstinctum,  115  ;  tristriata,  325 
Acantischium  maculatum,  232 
Aceratodes    cruentus,    rufomarginatus, 

231 
Achilius,  215 
Achillus,  233 
Aconophora,  66 
Acopsis  viridicans,  232 
Acrocoris,  213 
Actea  sphinx,  216 
Adrisa  nigra,  230 
^thalion,  65-67 
Agalliastes  willcinsoni,  128 
Aglena  acuminata,  ornata,  232 
Agonoscelis,  231 ;  indica,  nubila,  214 
Agramma,  215 
Akermes  ^colimse,  47,  48 
Aleurodes,  313 
Aleurodicus,  152 
AUeloplasis  darwinii,  214 
Alloeocranum  biannulipes,  128 
Allceorhynchus  *marginatus,  1 ;  nigra,  1 
Alphocoris,  214  ;  lixoides,  233 
Amblyottus  dufouri,  230 
Amblythyreus  rhombiventris,  216 
Anasa  cornuta,  231 
Ancyrosoma  albolineatus,  230 
Anisops  nivea,  productus,  213 
Anomaloptera  heliantliemi,  231 
Anthocoris  nemorum,  215 
Apheena,  130,  215 
Aphaloplatus  pertyi,  216 
Aphanus  lynceus,  270 
Aphanosoma  italicum,  216 
Aphrodes,  215 
Aphrophora  parallela,  permuta,  quad- 

rinotata,  128 
Apiomerus,  232 
Aplosterna  virescens,  213 
Apodiphus,  214,  233 
Apodiphya  amgydali,  hellenicus,  233 
Appasus  natator,  nepoides,  232 
Aradus  depressus,  325 
Arffiopus  crassicornis,  215 
Arctocoris,  214 

Arenocornis  falleni,  literatus,  215 
Arma  custos,  232 
Arocatus  melanocephalus,  214 
Arocera,  231 ;  acroleuca,  aurantiaca,  214 
Artheneis,  214 


Arvelius,  214 ;  albopunctatus,  gladiator, 

■216 
Asiraca,  215 
Aspidiotus  rapax,  262 
Aspongopus,  214 

Asterolecanium    algeriense,    fimbriatus, 
ilicis,   ilicola,    petrophilte,  pustulans, 
*sambuc8e,    townsendi,    ventruosum, 
viridulum,  112 
Atella,  79 
Atbysanus,  214 

Atrachelus  cinereus,  heterogeneus,  232 
Aulacizes  quadripunctata,  232 
Augocoris  gomesii,  213 
Bathycoelia  bunopoziensis,  231 
Beharus  cylindripes,  lunatus,  231 
Belostoma,  232  ;  grande,  294 
Bellocoris  maurus,  215 
Beosus  luscus,  quadratus,  231 
Bocydium,  67 

Bolbocoris  rufus,  tricolor,  230 
Bolbonota,  67  ;  nisus,  232 
Brucliomorpha  ociilata,  213 
Brachypelta  tristis,  230 
Brachyplatys,  213 

Brachyrhynchus  usurpalus,  231 

Brachystethus  marginatus,  231 

Brachytes  bicolor,  216 

Brochymena    quadripustulata,    serrata, 
231 

Byrsoptera  erythrocephala,  rufifrons,  214 

Bythopsyrna,  78 

Calacanthus  incarnatus,  nigripes,  214 

Caliprepes  grayii,  215 

Calliphara.  214 ;  nobilis,  232 

Calliprepes,  216 

Caliscelis,  94 

Calyptoproctus  lystroides,  214 

Camplischium  clavipes,  spinosum,  231 

Caniptopus,  232 

Cantacader  quadricornis,  231 

Cantao  dispar,  ocellatus,  230 

Canthecona,  232 

Canthesancus  trimaculatus,  232 

Capsus  laniarius,  271 

Carineta,  232 

CarthaBa     caudata,     folium  -  ambulans, 
emortua,  78 

Catamiarus  brevipennis,*231 

Cataulax  eximus,  macraspis,  214 

Catoplatus  costata,  fabricii,  214 

Catostyrax  catena,  230 

Cazira  chiroptera,  verrucosa,  230 

Cenchrea  dorsalis,  216 

Cenestra,  78 

Cenhotus,  66,  67 

Ceratocoris  bucephalus,  216 

Ceratopachys  capensis,  nigricornis,  216 

Cercopsis,  128 

Cercotmetus  asiaticus,  232 
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Ceresa,  232 

Cerfenia,  79 

Ceroplastes,  ISi) 

Cerynia  maria,  rosea,  78 

Cethera  musiva,  variata,  231 

Chelochirus  atrox,  215 

Chiroleptes  raptor,  serripes,  213 

Chlorocoris  complanatus,  tau,  214 

Chterocydnus  foveolatus,  216 

Choerommatus  farinosus,  231 

Chryscoris,  232 

Cicadula,  215 

Ciccus  adspersus,  232 

Cidoria  flava,  232 

Cimbus,  213 

Cimex  betulse,  114,  119;  griseus,  114 

Cixius,  94 

Cladodiptera,  233  ;  macrophthalma,  214 

Cladypha,  233 

Clastoptera,  214 

Clavigralla  gibbosa,  214 

Coccus  nanus,  48  ;  tuberculatus,  261 

Coeloglessa,  214 

Coeloglossa,  233  ;  lyncea,  215 

Coctoteris  exiguus,  115 

Coleotichus  costatus,  215 

Colgar  peracuta,  79 

Colobesthes  falcata,  232 

Coloborrhis  corticina,  213 

Copsyrna  maculata,  tineoides,  78 

Coptochilus  ferrugineus,  230 

Crococoris,  214 

Corcomelas,  233 

Corethrura  fuscovaria,  216 

Coreus,  231 

Corimelffina,  233 ;  lateralis,  215 ;  scara- 
boeoides,  197 

Coriomeris  denticulatus,  pillicornis,  216 

Coriplatus,  231  ;  depressus,  216 

Corixa  distincta,  fallenii,  fossarum,  geof- 
froyi,  hieroglyphica,  limitata,  limnffii, 
msesta,  nigrolineata,  prfeusta,  sahl- 
bergi,  318;  semistriata,  319;  striata, 
venusta,  318 

Corynomerus  elevatus,  213 

Coryssorhaphis,  233 

Coryzoplatus  pallens,  rhomboideus,  214 

CoryzorhaiJhis,  233  ;  leucocephala,  214 

Coryzus,  214 

Craspedum,  216 

Crimia  tuberculata,  231 

Cromna  acutipennis,  79 

Cryptoflata,  78"' 

Cyclochila  australasiffi,  232 

Cyclogaster  pallidus,  213 

Cyclopelta  obscura,  231 

Cydnus,  230 

Cyllecoris  agilis,  215 

Cymbidus  versicolor,  213 

Cymodema  tabida,  214 

Cyrtocoris,  216 

Cyrtomenus  castaneus,  230 

Cystosoma,  43  ;  saundersii,  215 

Dactylopius,  see  Pseudococcus 


Dalapax  postica,  232 

Dalader  acuticosta,  281 

Dalcantha  dilatata,  231 

Dalpada  aspersa,  231 

Dalsira  affinis,  231 

Darbanus  nigrolineatus,  plagiatus,  232 

Darnis,  66 

Dephax  clavicornis,  215 

Deltocephalus,  214 

Derapteryx  hardwickii,  216 

Derephysia,  214 

Derepteryx,  215 

Deribia  coccinea,  216 

Deropteryx,  233 

Dialeurodicus,  152 

Dichelops  punctatus,  214 

DiehoiJtera  hyalinata,  214 

Dicrotelus  prolixus,  215 

Dictyonota  fuliginosa,  stichnocera,  295 

Dictyophora  europaa,  215 

Diestostemma  albipenne,  232 

Dilobura  corticina,  214 

Dinidor  amethystina,  214 

Dinocoris  annulatus,  macraspis,  218 

Diospolis,  216 

Diplodus,  232 

Diplonycha,  214 

Diplonychus  rustica,  224 

Diplorhinus  furcatus,  231 

Diploxys  senegalensis,  231 

Discocera  ochrocyanea,  214 

Discogaster  rhomboideus,  215 

Dismegistus  circumcinctus,   fimbriatus, 

230 
Ditomoptera  dubia,  214 
Doryderes,  233 
Dorypleura  bubalus,  231 
Dundubia  vaginata,  232 
Durganda  rubra,  231 
Dyctionota,  214 
Drymus  pilipes,  102 
Drytocephalus,  215 
Dyroderes,  233  ;  umbraculatus,  214 
Dysdereus,  218 
Ectatops,  232 

Ectinoderus  longimanus,  215 
Edessa,  231 

Elasmoscelis  cimicoides,  215 
Elasmostethus  griseus,  115 
Elidiptera,  78,  79,  233  ;  callosa,  214 
Elvisura  irrorata,  214 
Emesodema  domestica,  213 
Encbenopa  monoceros,  232 
Encophyllum  cruentatum,  282 
Enicocephalus  flavicollis,  213 
Enithares,  214 
Enoplops  scaplia,  231 
Entylia  sinuata,  232 
Epiclines  planata,  65,  232 
Epipedes  histrio,  214 
Episcius  guerini,  214 
Eriopeltis  festucae,  150 
Erthesina  fuUo,  mucorea,  214 
Erythroneura  vitis,  128 
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Eucerocoris  nigriceps,  213 

Euchophora,  215  ;  recurva,  214 

Eucorysses  grandis,  pallens,  230 

Eulyes  amoena,  232 

Eumetopia  fissiceps,  213 

Euriophtalmus,  214 

Eurybrachis,  94  ;  spinosa,  130 

Eurydema  ornatus,  115 

Eurygaster,  215 

Eurymela,  94 

Eurypleura  bicornis,  231 

Eurysarcoris  melanocephalus,  270 

Euvagorus  erythrocephalus,  215 

Evoptilus  laciniatus,  231 

Fidicina,  232 

Fiorinia  fiorinife,  262 

Flata  ocellata,  78 

Flatoides,  78,  79 

Gffiana  maculata,  232 

Galedanta  bituberculata,  231 

Galgupha,  232 

Galostha,  232 

Gargara  genista,  232,  295 

Gastrodes  abietis,  215 

Gerris,   44;    costse,   181,   318;    gracili- 

cornis,   181 ;   lacustris,  odontogastra, 

selma,  181 
Globiceps,  215 
Gnathoconus  albimarginatus,  270 ;   pi- 

cipes,  222 
Golema  histrio,  rubromaculata,  231 
Gonocere,  214 
Gonocerus  insidiator,  214 
Gonopsis  denticulata,  231 
Graptopsaltria  calorata,  colorata,  130 
Hansenia  glauca,  pulverulenta,  79 
Harpactor,  213 

Harpocera  burmeisteri,  thoracica,  214 
Helicoptera,  79,  233 

Helonotus  sexspinosus,  tuberculatus,  232 
Hemiptycha  punctata,  233 
Hemidictya,  43 
Hemisciera  maculipennis,  232 
Henestaris  genei,  laticeps,  214 
Heniartes,  214 

Herega  crassipes,  rubrolimbata,  232 
Heterocrates  coracinus,  marginatus,  230 
Heteronotus,  66  ;  besckii,  216 
Heterogaster,  213 
Heteropus  lefebvrei,  214 
Heteroscelis,  214 
Heza  binotata,  232 
Hipporhynchus  bifasciatus,  213 
Hiranetis  membranacea,  213 
Hiverus  hirtus,  torridus,  230 
Holotrichius  tenebrosus,  213 
Homoeocerus,  216,  231,  232  ;    nigripes, 

232 
Hoplistodera  testacea,  213 
Hotea  gambise,  triangulum,  230 
Hotinus  candelarius,  232 
Huechys,  232 
Hyalymenus,  232 
Hygyops,  233 


Hyloris,  214 

Hymenarcys  perpunctata,  232 

Hymeniphera,  231 

Hymenophora,  233 

Hypencha  apicalis,  231 

Hypoxys  quadridens,  231 

Hypsanehenia,  66 

Hypselonotus  fulvus,  venosus,  213 

Hypsochenia,  233 

Hysteropterum  immaculatum,  232 

Idiscerus,  64 

Irochrotus  lanatus,  maculiventris,  230 

Ischnodemus  sabuleti,  quadratus,  213 

Isocondylus  elongatus,  232 

Isodermus  planus,  215 

Issus,  94 

Isthina,  94 

Lapobs,  216 

Lappida  proboscidea,  232 

Largus  humilis,  214 

Lecanum  hesperidum,  150 ;  nanum,  48 

Ledra,  64  ;  aurita,  56,  65 

Leptocoris,  214,  215,  216 

Leptocoryza,  214 

Lepyronia,  232 

Lestomerus,  232 

Lichtensia  viburni,  150 

Limnogonus,  44 

Livilla  ulicis,  295 

Lobostoma  giganteum,  230 

Lohita,  233 

Lophops  servillei,  215 

Loricerus,  233 

Loxa  flavicoUis,  231 

Luteva  *feana,  1 

Lycoderes,  66,  67 

Lyctocoris,  213 

Lydda,  216 ;  elongata,  216 

Lygeomorphus,  215 

Lygffiosoma  sardea,  214 

Lygoeus,  214 

Lygus  coryli,  215 

Lyramorpha,  213 

Machtima  crucigera,  231 

Macrina  furcata,  juvenca,  231 

Macrocephalus,  216 

Macrocercea,  233  ;  grandis,  213 

Macropsis  virescens,  215 

Macropygium,  231  ;    atrum,  reticulare, 

214 
Macrothyreus  cimicoides,  216 
Maotys,  233 

Mattiphus  carrenoi,  laticollis,  231 
Megalocersea,  102 
Meloza  villosipes,  231 
Melucha  lineicoUis,  phyllocnemis,  231 
Membracis,  67 
Menaccarus  piceus,  230 
Menipha  brunnea,  marginatus,  231 
Merocoris,  213  ;  denticulata,  216 
Meropachys,  213 
Metapodius,  216 
Metapodus,  233 
Metastemma,  233 
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Mezira  granulata,  usurpatus,  231 

Micrauchenus  lineola,  232 

Microvelia  lorite,*  singalensis,  180 

Micropus  genei,  214 

Mijas  fasciata,  216 

Miris  calcaratus,  Itevigatus,  102 

Mogannia  illustrata,  232 

Melochina  compressicornis,  231 

Monopsis  tabida,  214 

Monecj)hora  cingulata,  232 

Montina  sinuosa,  232 

Mormidea  ypsilon,  231 

Mozena  brunnicoruis,  spinicrus,  231 

Mucanum  canaliculatum,  231 

Mustha  serrata,  spinosula,  231 

Mycterodus  nasutus,  215 

Myctis,  214 

Myodocha,  214 

Myrochea  aculeata,  vittata,  231 

Mysidia  pallida,  216 

Mytilaspis  alba,  46  ;   *mimosarum,  45  ; 

*townsendiana,  45,  46  ;  ulmi,  46 
Nabicula  subcoleoptrata,  213 
Nabis  flavomarginatus,  128 
Namachus  transvirgatus,  231 
Neisthrea  sidro,  214 

Neolecanium  chilopsidis,  47  ;  *leuc8Bnae, 
46 

*Neomelicharia  cruentata,  79 
Nepa  cinerea,  318 
Nephesa  rosea,  232 
Neottiglossa  trilineata,  undata,  213 
Nessorhinus  vulpes,  3 
Nevroscia  grata,  nubilo,  231 
Nezara  smaragdula,  viridula,  231 

Ncegeus,  214 

Notocera  cruciata,  232 

Notonecta    canariensis,    129 ;     furcata, 
glauca,  129,  318 

Nysius  thymi,  128 

Nyttum  limbatum,  214 

Ochlerus,    231 ;     cinctus,    marginatus, 
214 

Odontotarsus,  215 

Odontoptera  spectabilis,  216 

Oeda,  66,  67  ;  inflata,  232 

Oedancala  dorsalis,  dorsilinea,  231 

Oedosoma  acroleucum,  231 

Omalocephala  festiva,  214 

Ommatidiotus  dissimilis,  215 

Oncopsis,  214 

Oncoscelis  australasite,  213 

*Onychotrechus  rhexenor,  44 

Oplomus,  214 

Ormenis  mendax,  78  ;  pulverulenta,  79 

Oxycarenus,  213 

Oxynotus,  216 

Oxypieura  clara,  232 

Oxyrachis,  215 

Oxyrhachis,  67 

Oxyrhinus  subsulcatus,  reticulare,  231 

Oxythyreus  cylindricornis,  216 

Pachybrachius,  215 

Pachycoris  fabricii,  torridus,  213 


Pachysioma  minor,  216 

Paeocera,  215 

Palajococcus  rosae,  48 

Palomena  prasinus,  115 

Palvenaria,  see  Pulvinaria 

Paramelicharia  maculata,  78 

Parathiscia  conjugata,  77 

Paropia,  64 

Paryphes  l^tus,  233  ;  regalis,  231 

Passaleutes  geniculatus,  232 

Patara  guttata,  216 

Pediopsis  tiliffi,  214 

Peltopterus  rugosa,  230 

Pentatoma,  115 

Pentbicus,  215 

Pepliricus  paradoxus,  231 

*Perkinsiella  saccharicida,  179 

Peromatus  notatus,  231 

Petalocera  bohemanni,  65 

Petalops  elegans,  thoracicus,  231 

Phalsenoniorpha  incubans,  232 

Phenice  fritillaris,  216 

Philia,  215 

PhiloceruG,  233 

Phimodera,  214  ;  galgulina,  233 

Pholetasra  sahlbergi,  215 

Phorticus  *cingalensis,  2 

Phrictus    diadema,   serrata,    179 ;   dia- 

dema,  214 
Phricodus  histrio,hystrix,  215 
Phr omnia  floccosa,  78 
Phygas,  213 

Phyllocherus,  233  ;  servillei,  214 
Phyllomorphum,  216 
Phyllomorphus,  215 
Phylloscelis,  214 
Phyllyphanta  producta,  79,  232 
Physomerus,  231 ;  lineaticoUis,  phyllo- 

cheirus,  214 
Physopelta  affinis,  albofasciata,  erythro- 

cephala,  231 
Physoplia  crassicornis,  232 
Physorhynchus,  233 
Phytocoris  populi,  215 
Phytocoryza,  214 
Picromerus  bidens,  230 
Piesma  capitata,  215 
Piezogaster  albonotatus,  calcarator,  231 
Piezopleura  angulosa,  232 
Piezosternum  mucronatum,  subulatum, 

231 
Pilophorus,  215  ;  cinnamopterus,  clava- 

tus,  perplexus,  294 
Placoscelis,  233 
Placosternum  taurus,  231 
Plataspis,  213 
Platycephala,  213 
Platycoris  rubromarginatus,  233 
Platymorus,  233 
Platymetopius,  214 
Platynopus  melanoleucus,  varius,  230 
Platypleura  conf usa,  50 ;  stridula,  232 
Plaxiseelis  fusca,  213 
Plectoderes  collaris,  215 
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Plegmatoptera  prasina,  214 

Plinthisus  brevipennis,  215 

Plociomerus,  233 

Ploegaster,  232 

Ploiaria,  213,  216 

Pochazia  fasciata,  232 

Pododus  orbicularis,  230 

Podops  iniincta,  270 

Poecilochroma,  216 

Poeciloptera  glauca,  pulverulenta,  79 

Polydrusus  chrysomela,  270 

Polyglypta,  66 

Polymerus,  215 

Polyneura,  43  ;  ducalis,  216 

Pomponia    japonensis,     maculaticollis, 

130 
Ponerobia    bipunctulata,    rubronotata, 

232 
Pothea,  232 
Prismatocerus    auritulus,   magnicornis, 

231 
Prithesancus  dorycus,  232 
Pristhevarma  bipunctata,  232 
Probfenops  dromedarius,  216 
Proconia  obiusa,  232 
Prolobodes  giganteum,  232 
Prooxys,  233 

Proranus  adspersipennis,  65 
Prostemma,  233 
Proxys  victor,  214 
Psacasta,  214 
Pseudococcus  *cualatensis,  47  ;  neomexi- 

canus,   nipffi,    48 ;     pseudonipaB,    47, 

48 ;  ulicis,  150 
PseudoHata  nigricornis,  postica,  78 
Pseudophana  europsea,  215 
Pseudophlffius,  216 
Pseudophlffius,  215  ;  falleni,  213,  270 
Pterotmetus  staphyliniformis,  231 
Pterygia,  67 
Ptilocerus,  215 
Ptilocnemus  fuscus,  215 
Ptilomera  laticauda,  232 
Ptochiomera,  233 
Pulvinaria  *grabhami,  populi,  261 
Pycanum  amethystinum,  rubens,  231 
Pycna  strix,  232 
Pygoda  polita,  231 
Pyrops,  232  ;  candelaria,  130,  214 
Pyrrhotea  abdominalis,  216 
Eachava  orbicularis,  tristis,  231 
Eaphigaster,  215 
Easahus,  232 
Eeduviolus   inscriptus,    213 ;    Ihesigus, 

128 
Eesthenia  scutata,  214 
Ehapidosoma  burmeisteri,  major,  232 
Ehaphigaster  punctipennis,  233 
Ehinaulax  analis,  maculipennis,  232 
Ehopalus  capitatus,  215 
Ehynchocoris  hamata,  humeralis,  213 
Ehyparochromus    chiragra,    213,    270 ; 

prsetextatus,  270 
Eicania  japonica,  130 


Eubria,  65 

Saccoderes,  232  ;  inflatus,  sexfoveolatus, 

213 
Sachana  depressus,  231 
Saica  rubella,  232 
Salyavata  variegata,  231 
Sastragala  uniguttata,  231 
Sastrapada  flava,  232 
Sava  coronata,  tuberculata,  232 
Schizops,  233 
Schyzops  segyjjtiaca,  214 
Sciocoris  cursitans,  270 
Sciodopterus  flavipes,  232 
behirus,  232 
Sephela  linearis,  231 
Sephima  pustulata,  231 
Serenthia  atricajDilla,  214  ;  lata,  215 
Serinetha  abdominalis,  rufa,  214 
Sethenira  testacea,  214 
Sichfea,  65 
Smilia,  66 
Sinea,  232 

Sirthenia  carinadema,  213 
Solenosthedium,  214,  215 
Solenostethium  lynceum,  233 
Spathophora  biclavata,  231 
Spartocera  geniculata,  232 
Sphseridops  anitenus,  232 
Spheerocoris  ocellatus,  283 
Spheerodema  rustica,  224 
Sphenorhina,  232 
Sphcerodema,  214 
Spongopodiuin  obscurum,  214 
Stegaspis,  66 

Stenocoris  gracilis,  216  ;  tipuloides,  214 
Stenogaster,  213 
Stenoscelidea  albovaria,  216 
Sthienera  angulosus,  213 
Stiretrosoma,  214  ;  erytrocephala,  233 
Stiretrus,  214 

Strombosoma  unijounctatum,  230 
Strongylocoris  leucocejjhalus,  215 
Sundarus  neniator,  231 
Sycanus  collaris,  232 
Sympiezorhincus,  231 ;  tristis,  214 
Tacua  speciosa,  232 
Tarisa  llavescens,  230 
Taurocerus  achilles,  edessoides,  231 
Tectocoris,  216 
Teratocoris  viridis,  128 
Tetira,  214 

Tetroda  histeroides,  231 
Tetroxia  spinifera,  231 
Tettigades  chilensis,  232 
Tettigometra,     94 ;     impressopunctata, 

197 
Tettigomyia  vespiformis,  232 
Tettigonia,  64 
Thalasia  brunnipennis,  213 
Thammotettix,  215 
Thelia  bimaculata,  232 
Thelima  complanata,  231 
Theraneis  vittata,  214 
Therapha,  232 
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Thopha,  232 

Thracia  sinuosa,  216 

Thyreocoris,  215 

Titia,  65 

Tituria,  65 

Tlasia,  233 

Tolana,  44,  67 

Tomaspis,  232 

Tosena  fasciata,  232 

Tiichoscelis  flavicans,  stoUii,  232 

Tiiecphora  sanguinolenta,  232 

Troijidostethus  holosericeus,  197 

Tritomacera  aphanoides,  216 

Tritomegas,  232 

Tynotoma  amicta,  vittata,  231 

Typhlocoris,  215 

Ulopa,  64,  66,  67 

Ugyops,  233 

Urolabida,  215;  tenera,  213 

Urostylis,  213 


Uroxiphus  maculiscutum,  232 

Ursocoris,  214,  215 

Urtocoris,  215 

Veila  currens,  rivulorum,  318 

Verlusia,  214  ;  rhombea,  quadratus,  233 

Vinsonia  stellifera,  150 

Vulsirea   ancora,   nigrorubra,   violacea, 

214 
Xerophloea,  65  ;  grisea,  214 
Xylocoris,  214 
Yolimis  sufflatus,  232 
Zaitha,  232 
Zalega  furcifrons,  231 
Zammara  tympanum,  232 
Zelus  peregrinus,  180 
Zennica  ilavidorsum,  232 
Zeugma  vittata,  216 
Zicca  massulata,  nigropunctata,  231 
Zicrona  coerulea,  230 
Zoreva  dentipes,  fasciata,  231 
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UNDESCRIBED     ORIENTAL    RHYNCHOTA. 

By  W.  L.   Distant. 

Fam.  Reduviid^. 

Emesin,^. 
Lufevafeatia,  sp.  n. 
Piceous  ;  anterior  lobe  and  anterior  margin  of  posterior  lobe  of 
pronotum,  body  beneath  -  excluding  apex  of  abdomen— coxfe,  bases 
and  apices  of  anterior  femora  and  tibite,  bases  of  intermediate  and 
posterior  femora,  luteous  ;  a  large  spot  on  corium  at  base  of  membrane, 
and  a  small  apical  spot  to  membrane,  cretaceous  white.  Anterior  coxse 
considerably  passing  apex  of  head  ;  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum  glabrous, 
posterior  lobe  punctate  ;  basal  joint  of  antennae  luteous  at  base,  about 
as  long  as  abdomen  ;  anterior  femora  thickly  and  finely  spinous  beneath. 
Long.  5  millim. 

Hab.     Burma;  Bhamo,  Palon  (Feci). 

Nabin^e. 
Allceoi'hynchus  marginaUs,  sp.  n. 
Head,  pronotum,  scutellum,  and  sternum  piceous,  shining;  a 
lateral  spot  on  each  side  of  scutellum,  and  the  corium,  brownish 
piceous  ;  a  spot  on  apical  margin  of  corium  and  its  apical  angle 
ochraceous  ;  membrane  pale  piceous,  its  basal  angle  narrowly  ochra- 
ceous ;  connexivum  above  and  beneath  ochraceous,  spotted  with 
piceous  ;  abdomen  beneath  castaneous  ;  legs,  rostrum,  and  antennae 
ochraceous,  apices  of  femora  and  bases  of  tibiae  brownish  ochraceous  ; 
second  and  fourth  joints  of  antenute  about  equal  in  length,  third  a 
little  longer  than  first ;  body  above  finely  pilose ;  anterior  and  inter- 
mediate femora  thickly  and  finely  spinous  beneath  ;  anterior  tibiae 
distinctly  clavate  at  apices.     Long.  7  millim. 

Hab.     Burma;  Katlia  (-Fea). 
Allied  to  A.  nigra,  Walk. 
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Phorticus  cinc/alcnsis,  sp.  n. 

Head,  scutellum,  sternum,  and  membrane  piceous  ;  pronotum  and 
coriiim  dull  castaneous  ;  anterior  margin  of  pronotum,  a  basal  spot  to 
corium,  conuexivum,  posterior  margin  of  prosternum,  abdomen,  legs, 
and  rostrum  luteous  ;  antennje  brownish  ochraceous,  base  and  apex  of 
third  joint  luteous  ;  basal  joint  of  autenufe  passing  apex  of  head,  first 
and  second  joints  incrassate ;  pronotum  faintly  transversely  con- 
stricted ;  membrane  slightly  passnig  abdominal  apex,  its  apical  margin 
narrowly  fuliginous  ;  body  distinctly  pilose.     Long.  2f  millim. 

Hab.     Ceylon  {Lewis). 


LIFE-H18T0EY    OF     VANESSA    ANTIUPA. 

By  F.  W.  Fkohawk,  Al.B.O.U.,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  vol.  xxxv.  p.  301.) 

After  fourth  and  last  moult  the  larva  measures,  when  fully 
grown,  2^  in.  long,  of  almost  uniform  thickness,  excepting  the 
first  segment,  which  is  much  the  smallest.  The  head  is  bilobed, 
having  a  deep  notch  on  the  crown,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour, 
covered  with  black  warts,  each  emitting  a  white  hair.  The  seg- 
mental divisions  are  deep,  each  segment  being  swollen  in  the 
middle,  and  transversely  wrinkled  on  the  posterior  half;  the 
spines  are  long  and  tapering  to  a  very  sharp  point,  shining 
black,  and  bear  a  number  of  line  white  hairs,  each  having  a  black 
swollen  base ;  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  dorsal  spines  are  branched, 
each  having  two ;  the  first  segment  is  spineless.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  spines  is  as  follows  :  four  each  on  second  and  third 
segments — these  are  the  longest  spines  on  the  body,  and  are 
placed  subdorsally  and  laterally  ;  six  each  on  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  seven  each  on  all  the  remaining  segments,  excepting  the 
last,  which  has  four  subdorsal  ones,  making  in  all  sixty-six 
spines ;  from  the  sixth  to  eleventh  segments  (both  inclusive) 
each  has  a  short  medio-dorsal  spine,  which  is  absent  from  the 
rest ;  the  other  spines  on  the  fourth  to  eleventh  inclusive  form 
subdorsal,  super-spiracular,  and  sub-spiracular  rows.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  deep  velvety  black,  the  surface  is  minutely  but  roughly 
granulated,  benig  covered  with  extremely  minute  points,  and 
densely  sprinkled  with  pearl-white  warts,  each  emitting  a  line 
white  hair,  some  being  of  considerable  length,  and  the  majority 
slightly  curved  ;  they  curve  in  different  directions,  giving  the 
larva  a  soft  silky  or  velvety  appearance  from  the  varied  play  of 
light  falling  on  the  hairs  ;  the  segmental  divisions  are  bare,  as 
well  as  the  interstices  of  the  wrinkles,  which  appear  of  a 
deep  velvety  black  ;  down  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  series 
of  rich   deep   rust-red   shield-like    markings,    which    commence 
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on  the  third  segment,  and  terminate  on  the  eleventh  segment, 
the  first  being  the  smallest,  and  composed  of  four  spots,  the  two 
anterior  ones  are  very  small,  the  red  runs  along  each  side  of  the 
medio-dorsal  spine,  and  behind  it  in  the  middle  of  the  red  are 
three  black  markings ;  all  the  red  markings  have  the  surface 
granular  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  scattered  with  similar 
hairs,  but  the  base  of  each  is  yellowish  ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
anal  segment  is  a  shining  black  dorsal  disk,  much  resembling  the 
head ;  the  spiracles  are  black  and  inconspicuous,  the  legs  are 
black  and  shining,  and  the  four  pairs  of  middle  claspers  are  a 
burnt-sienna  or  rust  colour,  with  a  polished  band  above  the  feet, 
which  are  amply  furnished  with  hooks  ;  the  anal  pair  are  black, 
with  pale  reddish  feet. 

The  larvte  are  gregarious  until  full-fed ;  they  then  become 
very  restless,  and  crawl  rapidly  about  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  for  pupation.  The  first  became  full-fed  on  June  ^Oth, 
when  several  started  crawling  restlessly  about.  After  crawl- 
ing for  five  hours,  I  then  enclosed  seven  of  them  in  a  glass- 
covered  box  to  watch  results  ;  after  crawling  about  for  another 
hour,  they  finally  rested  close  together  on  the  top  of  the  box 
(inside),  and  I  noticed  from  time  to  time  they  were  spinning 
pads  of  silk,  as  well  as  a  layer  of  silk  to  rest  upon,  and,  attaching 
the  anal  claspers  to  the  pads,  they  settled  down  for  pupation. 
Next  day  one  after  the  other  became  suspended,  and  the  following 
day  (June  22nd)  they  all  (the  seven)  pupated. 

Like  other  Vanessidae  larvae,  antiopa  are  very  sensitive  to  any 
disturbance ;  any  sudden  noise  sufficient  to  cause  concussion  of 
the  air  causes  the  whole  brood  to  give  a  violent  jerk.  From  this 
instantaneous  movement  of  several  hundred  larvae  in  a  dense 
mass,  the  effect  is  very  curious,  and,  I  should  think,  somewhat 
alarming  to  any  insectivorous  bird  that  might  approach  them  too 
closely.  This  habit  exists  through  all  its  stages.  Whether  this 
is  a  protective  habit  or  not  cannot  be  said,  but  the  spines  in  the 
last  two  stages,  especially  after  the  fourth  moult,  are  so  sharply 
pointed,  that  I  have  frequently  had  them  pierce  my  hands. 
Therefore,  if  occasion  ofiered,  such  efficient  weapons  of  defence 
would  afibrd  considerable  protection  to  the  larvae. 

Both  sallow  and  willow  are  equally  suitable  food  for  the  larvae, 
and  birch  is  readily  eaten,  even  when  willow  has  formed  the  sole 
food  until  the  last  stage  ;  they  will  also  feed  on  elm.  Nettle,  I 
found,  was  not  appreciated,  and  not  touched  by  them  during  the 
last  two  or  three  stages ;  only  when  first  hatched  could  I  induce 
them  to  feed  upon  it,  and,  although  they  lived  upon  nettle  for 
several  days,  they  did  not  thrive,  and  eventually  died. 

The  pupa  measures  in  total  length,  including  the  cremaster, 
from  1  in.  to  1|-  in.  The  average  of  the  male  pupa  is  1  in.,  and 
that  of  the  female  1^,  but  large  females  are  as  much  as  l^-. 
Side  view  :  The  head  is  beaked   in  front,  the  thorax  angular, 
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rising  to  a  pointed  dorsal  keel,  and  sloping  posteriorly  to  the 
sunken  metathorax  ;  the  abdominal  segments  rise  to  the  third, 
then  decreasing  and  curving  to  the  anal  segment,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  long  slightly  curved  cremaster,  furnished  with  an 
ample   cluster   of  hooks;    the   ventral    surface   forms   a  fairly 
straight  line,  except  bulging  at  the  apex  of  the  wings.     Dorsal 
view :    The    head    terminates    in    two   well-developed     points  ; 
there  are    three    points    which  project  laterally   on    the    wing, 
the   first  on  the  base,  the    second    on  the   inner   margin,    and 
the  third  near  the  anal  angle  ;  between  these  points  the  out- 
line  is  concaved,  the  abdomen    gradually   tapers   to  the   anal 
segment,    the    cremaster    is   broad,    flattened,   rounded   at   the 
end,  and  has   a  sunken  centre.      On   the   fourth,  fifth,    sixth, 
seventh,   and  eighth   abdominal  segments    are  a    medio-dorsal 
black  point  and  a   subdorsal    series^  of  six   prominent  points, 
commencing  on  the  second  segment,  and  ending  on  the  seventh 
segment  ;  those  on  the  eighth    and  ninth  segments   are  very 
small,  that  on  the  fourth  segment  is  the  largest ;  they  have  pale 
bases,  black  centres,  and  orange  tips  ;  there  are  also  two  rows  of 
small  black  tubercles,  the  first  super-spiracular,  the  second  sub- 
spiracular;  each  row  is  composed  of  a  single  tubercle  on  each 
segment;  the  spiracles  are  narrow   transverse   apertures   of   a 
dusky  colour.     The  dorsal  half  of  the  head  and  wing  points  are 
black,  and  the  ventral  half  orange.     The  whole  surface  is  finely 
and  irregularly  furrowed  and  granulated.     The  ground  colour  is 
a  pale  buff,  covered  with  fine  fuscous  reticulations.      The  entire 
surface  is  clothed  with  a  whitish  powdery  substance,  giving  a  pale 
lilac  or  pinkish  bloom  to  the   pupa,  which,  however,  is  easily 
rubbed  off,  the  pupa  then  assuming  a  brownish  hue.     I  found  no 
variation  in  the  colouring  of  the  pupae ;  every  one  of  the  number 
—between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand — was  precisely  as 
described. 

Immediately  the  pupa  rids  itself  of  the  larval  skin  it  is  so 
vigorous  in  its  efforts  to  anchor  the  cremastral  hooks  firmly  into 
the  silken  pad  by  its  twistings  and  twirlings,  that  I  have  seen 
them  actually  tear  themselves  away  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

From  this  host  of  pupee  butterflies  commenced  emerging 
during  the  middle  of  July,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of 
August,  during  which  time  something  over  fifteen  hundred  had 
emerged.  From  this  large  number  1  selected  a  good  series, 
showing  considerable  variation  in  the  colouring  of  the  borders 
and  blue  spots,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  striking 
aberration  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  specimens  were  very  fine, 
and  many  exceptionally  large,  a  quantity  being  of  greater  size 
than  any  in  my  series  of  British-caught  examples,  or  any 
European  ones  I  have  seen.  The  largest  of  these  beautiful 
insects  is  a  huge  female  measuring  exactly  3^  in.  in  expanse. 

The  colour  of  the  marginal  band  varies  from  a  pale  straw- 
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yellow  to  a  rich  deep  ochreous  or  tawny  yellow  ;  in  some  speci- 
mens the  band  is  almost  plain,  being  only  very  faintly  and 
sparsely  sprinkled  with  dusky  specks,  while  others  have  the 
bands  thicldy  speckled  and  almost  blotched  with  black,  similar 
to  the  North  American  form.  The  submarginal  series  of  blue 
spots  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  of  two  distinct  hues  ;  the  usual 
colour  is  a  light,  bright,  and  somewhat  metallic  blue,  and  in  some 
examples  the  spots  are  a  clear  metallic  lilac.  The  ground  colour 
is  liable  to  vary  from  deep  purplish  black  to  rich  chocolate  or 
deep  ruby  brown  ;  in  some  the  central  portion  of  the  primaries 
is  considerably  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  ground  colour,  forming 
an  indistinct  pattern. 

I  should  here  mention  that  the  above  description  of  the  larvae 
is  contrary  to  that  given  by  Buckler,  who  states  that  the  young 
larvae  are  much  more  pubescent  than  when  adult,  and  that 
the  naked  spots  on  the  back  are  green;  and  of  the  full-grown 
larva  :  "  The  ventral  prolegs  are  wholly  reddish  green,  .  .  .  the 
anal  pair  black,  with  reddish-green  feet."  This  description 
must  have  been  from  an  extraordinary  variety  of  the  larva,  but 
I  find  it  copied  in  the  most  recent  works  on  the  British  Butterflies. 


ON    THE    BUTTERFLIES    COLLECTED    IN    EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA    BY    CAPTAIN    CLEMENT    SYKES. 

By  Emily  Mary  Shakpe. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxxv.  p.  311.) 

Family  Lemoniid.e. 

LlBYTH^INvE. 

99.  LiBYTHEA  LABDACA,  Wcstiv.  —  a,  b.  Mai'ch  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

100.  Abisara  delicata,  Lathy,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1901, 
p.  28,  pi.  iii.  fig.  4. — a    March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  Lyc^nid^. 

101.  Lachnocnema  bibulus  {Fabr.).  —  a,b,  ^  ?  .  Wadelai  ; 
January-March,  1900. 

102.  Oboronia  PUNCTATus  (Dezf^ii-?). — a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

103.  AxiocERSEs  HARPAX  (Fabr.). — a,  <?  .  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900.  b,  c,  ^  2  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April, 
1900. 

104.  Chrysophanus  abbottii,  Holland. — a.  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

105.  Castaliuscalice  (//oj)/'.).— rt.  Lamogi;  November,  1899. 
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106.  Uranothauma  falkensteinii  (Deivitz). — a,  h.  March  from 
Usoga  to  Nancli ;  April,  1900. 

107.  Phlyaria  CYAEA  (iJe?t-irs.).  —  a,h.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

108.  Tarucus  PLiNius  (Frt&r.). — a.  Wadelai ;  Jamiary-March, 
1900.     h.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

109.  Polyommatus  BiETicus  (Linn.).  —  a,  3-.  Wadelai;    Janu- 
ary-March, 1900). 

110.  Catochrysops  PATRICIA    {Trim.).  —  a,  ?  .    March    from 
Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

111.  C.  cissus  (Godt.).  —  a,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

112.  C.  Asopus  {Hopf.).—a,  <?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

113.  Lyc^nesthes  larydas  (Cram.).  —  a,h,  3-.  March   from 
Usoga  to  Nandi ;   April,  1900. 

114.  Zizera  gaika  {Trim.). —  a,  3.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;   April,  1900. 

115.  HYPOLYCiENA    ANTIFAUNUS     {Douhl.    ct    Hcwits.).  —  a,     ?. 

March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

116.  H.  PACHALiCA,  Biitl. — a,  h,  $  .  Wadelai;  January-March, 
1900. 

117.  H.   PHILIPPUS  {Fabr.).  —  a,  ?  .    March  from   Usoga  to 
Nandi;  April,  1900. 

118.  ViRACHOLA  ANTALus  {Hopff.).  —a,  $  .     March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

119.  TiNGRA  AMENAiDA   (Hewits.).  —  a.    Wadelai;    January- 
March,  1900. 

120.  Tanuetheira  prometheus,  H.  H.  Druce. — a,  $  .  Unyoro  ; 
March,  1900. 

Family  Pierid^. 

121.  Nychitona  immaculata    (Auriv.).  —  a,  b.    March    from 
Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

122.  Terias  brigitta  {Cram.). — a.  Wadelai ;  January-March, 
1900.     b.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

123.  T.  marshalli,  Butl. — a-c.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

124.  T.  BoisDuvALiANA,  Mcib. — CI.  Lauiogi ;  November,  1899. 
b-d.  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900.     e.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

125.  PiNACOPTERYX  VIDUA,  Butl,  P.  Z.  S.  1899,  p.  972,  pi.  Ixx. 
fig.  8,  9.     a-c,  3  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi;  April,  1900. 

126.  P.  pigea  {Boisd.).  —  a,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi; 
April,  1900. 
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127.  Glutophrissa  SABA  (Fa&r.), — a,  $.  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900.  /;,  c,  c?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April, 
1900. 

128.  Belenois  MBSENTiNA  (Cram.). —a,  I),  ^.  Wadelai;  Janu- 
ary-March. 1900. 

129.  B.  iNFiDA,  Butl. — a,  ?  .  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900. 
h-d,  c?  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;   April,  1900. 

130.  B.  CRAWHAYi,  Butl.  —  a,h,  ^  .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

131.  B  WESTWooDi,  Wallqr. —  a,h,  3'  ?  .  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

132.  B.  instabilis,  Butl.  —  a-c,  3"  2  .  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900. 

133.  B.  ?  CALYPSO  {Drurii).-a,  3-  Unyoro ;  March,  1900. 
b,  3  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

These  two  specimens  differ  from  the  typical  form  in  having 
no  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  on  the  primaries  of 
the  upper  side. 

134.  B.  soLiLucis,  Biitl.  —  a-d,  3  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

135.  Phissura  SYLVIA  (Fiihr.). — a,  h,  3  •  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi  ;  April,  1900. 

136.  M.Yi.OTiiui'rivovvv^K  {Godt.  nee  Cram.). — a,  3.  March  from 
Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

137.  M.  AGATHiNA  (Cram.) .  —  CI,  h,  3-  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

138.  M.  RUBRicosTA  {Mah.).—a.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

139.  M.  cHLORis  {Fahr.). — a,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

140.  M.  CLARISSA,  Butl. — a,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

141.  M.  wiNTONiANA,  E.  M.  Sliarpc. —  a,  b,  3  2  .  March  from 
Usoga  to  Nandi ;   April,  1900. 

142.  M.  JACKSONi,  E.  M.  Sharps. — a,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

143.  Leuceronia  pharis  (Boisd.). — a,  $  .  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

144.  L.  BUQUETTi  iBoisd.).  —  a,  3.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

145.  L.  THALASSiNA  (Boisd.).  —  a,  $■ .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

146.  L.  ARGiA  [Fabr.). —  a-c,  <?  ?.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 
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147.  Eronialeda(Bo?.s(Z,)- — ^',  ?  •  Wadelai;  January-March, 
900.     b-d,  <?  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

148.  CoLiAS  ELECTRA  {I Aim.). — ci-c,  $  ?  .  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

149.  Catopsilia  FLORELLA  (J^Viftr.). — a,  S.  Lamogi ;  Novem- 
ber, 1899.  h,  $  .  Wadelai  ;  January-March,  1900.  c,  d,  ?  . 
March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi  ;  April,  1900. 

150.  Teracolus  eris  {King),  E.  M.  Sharpe,  Monogr.  Tera- 
colus,  p.  24  (1898). — a,  fc,  <?  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

151.  T.  CALAIS  (Fahr.),  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t,  c,  p.  1  (1898).  -  a,  h, 
S  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

152.  T.  PHLEGYAS  {Bntl),  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t.c,  p.  61  (1900).- 
a,  &,(?$.  Wadelai  ;  January-March,  1900.  c,  <?  .  March  from 
Usoga  to  Nandi  ;  April,  1900. 

153.  T.  puNicEus  {ButL).  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t.c,  p.  38  (1899).— 
a,  $  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  A]iril,  1900. 

154.  T.  protomedia  {King).  —  a-c,  <?  ?  .  Wadelai  ;  January- 
March,  1900. 

155.  T.  antiveppe  {Boisd.). — a,b,  <?  9  .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

156.  T.  CARTERi,  Bu^L — a-c,  <?  ?  .  Wadelai;  January-March, 
1900.     d,  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

157.  T.  XANTHUS,  Sivinh.,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t.  c,  p.  153  (1902). 

158.  T.  coMPTUs,  Bufl,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t.c,  p.  153  (1902).— 
a,  <?  .  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900. 

159.  T.  PSEUDACASTK,  Butl.  — a-e,  <?  ?  .  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900.  /,  (/,(??.  ]\Iarch  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April, 
1900. 

160.  T.  THEOGONE  (Boisrf.). — a,  <y  .  Wadelai ;  January-March, 
1900.     b,  $.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

161.  T.  DissociATus,^?tf/.,  E.  M.  Sharpe,  t.  c,  p.  88  (1900).— 
a,  b,  S  $  •  Wadelai  ;  January-March,  1900.  c,  d,  3  9  ■  March 
from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

162.  T.  AURiGiNEUS,  Butl.  —  a,  $  .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

163.  T.  HELvoLus,  Butl. — a,  <?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

164.  Herp^niaeriphia  (6ro<iL). — a,$.  Unyoro;  March,  1900. 
b^c,  S  ?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  SOME  NEW  GENEEA  AND  SPECIES  OF  HYMENO- 
PTERA  (ICHNEUMONID^,  CHRYSIDID.E,  FOSSORES, 
AND    APID^).  By  P.  Cameron. 

(Concluded  from  vol.  xxxv.  p.  315.) 

ANTHOPHILA. 

CffiLIOXYS    CURVISPINA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Black  ;  the  wings  violaceous  from  the  transverse  basal  nervure ; 
the  front,  face,  and  clypens  densely  covered  with  reddish-fulvous 
pubescence ;  the  scutellar  teeth  stout,  roundly  curved  on  the  outer, 
straight  on  the  inner  side,  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  scutellum. 
?  .     Long.  13  mm. 

Hah.     Borneo. 

Face  coarsely  rugosely  punctured,  the  clypeus  more  closely  and 
not  so  strongly  rugose  ;  the  front  is  distinctly  and  sharply  keeled. 
Tlie  hair  on  the  cheeks  is  thicker  and  more  rufous  in  tint  than  it  is 
on  the  face  or  clypeus;  on  the  front  it  is  long  and  pale,  on  the  clypeus 
short  and  white,  on  the  apex  of  the  clypeus  it  is  long,  stiff  and  bright 
red.  Mandibles  aciculated  at  the  base  ;  the  rest  opaque,  aciculated, 
and  marked  with  elongated  punctures.  Mesonotum  rugosely  punc- 
tured, more  closely  in  the  middle  at  the  apex  ;  the  scutellum  is  coarsely 
rugosely  punctured  ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  clearly  separated  beyond 
their  base  ;  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  is  broadly  rounded ;  the  post- 
scutellum  is  smooth  and  shining  in  the  middle ;  the  sides  irregularly, 
longitudinally  striated.  Median  segment  closely  punctured,  except  in 
the  middle  at  the  apex,  and  thickly  covered  on  the  top  and  sides  with 
long  white  hairs  ;  the  area  is  aciculated  and  deeply  furrowed  in  the 
middle  ;  the  furrow  is  wider  and  deeper  below.  Mesopleur^e  coarsely 
rugosely  punctured.  Legs  black,  co\  .red  with  a  pale  down  ;  the  meta- 
tarsus thickly  covered  with  fulvous  pubescence.  The  apical  part  of 
the  wings  has  brilliant  purple  tints  ;  the  second  transverse  cubital 
nervure  has  the  lower  two-thirds  broadly  rounded.  The  basal  five 
abdominal  segments  are  closely  punctured ;  the  basal  two  not  quite 
so  closely  as  the  apical  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  last  segment  is  coarsely 
aciculated,  and  bears  also  some  scattered  punctures ;  the  apical  is  more 
coarsely  aciculated,  is  opaque,  has  a  stouter  keel  in  the  middle,  bordered 
by  a  firmer  one  on  either  side ;  these  become  united  at  the  apex  ;  the 
lower  segment  is  curved,  lanceolate,  and  projects  beyond  the  upper. 
The  segments,  above  and  below,  are  fringed  with  soft,  white  hair. 

Comes  nearest  to  C.fidvifrons,  Sm.,  from  Celebes,  the  male 
of  which  only  is  known. 

The  genus  Epeolus  in  India. — The  genus  Epeolus  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  '  Hymenoptera  of  British  India  '  by  Col.  Bingham. 
When,  therefore,  I  came  across  a  species  of  the  genus  from  the 
Bombay  district,  I  naturally  concluded  that  I  had  got  an  addition 
to  the  Indian  fauna.  On  looking  up,  however,  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  I  find  that  the  species — Epeolus  fervidus,  Smith, 
Descr.  of  New  Species  of  Hymen.  102 — had  been  already  re- 
corded from  India — also  from  the  Bombay  district — by  F.  Smith, 
whose  description  must  have  been  overlooked  by  Col.  Bingham. 
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NEW     SPECIES     OF     INDIAN     CHRYSIDID^. 

By  Major  C.  G.  Nurse,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxxv.  p.  308.) 

The  next  seven  species  are  quadriclentate,  and  as  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Indian  quadridentate  Chrysididse  is  by  no  means 
easy,  I  have  made  out  the  following  key,  which  should  be  of 
assistance  in  separating  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  least 
two  species,  viz.  C.  gujaratica  and  C.  lucinda,  have  the  sexes 
dissimilar,  the  female  only  having  golden  or  coppery  effulgence. 
I  have  taken  both  sexes  of  these  species  under  circumstances 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  affinity : — 

A.  Teeth  of  3rd  abdominal  segment  more  or  less  acute. 

a.  Abdomen  with  golden  or  coppery  effulgence. 

a}.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  segments  with  golden  or 
coppery  effulgence. 
a^.  Stoutly  built ;  length  7-10  mm. 

a?.  Thorax  bright  metallic  green   gujaratica  2  • 

b^.  Thorax  steel-blue       cupreiventris. 

Ir'.  More  slenderly  built ;  under  7*5  mm. 
a^.  1st  segment  of  tarsi  very  light  testa- 
ceous          zobeida. 

b^'   1st  segment  of  tarsi  dark  reddish  black      quettaensis. 
b^.  1st  and  2nd  segments  with  golden  or  coppery 

effulgence        lucinda  ?. 

c^.  2nd  and  3rd  segments  with  golden  or  coppery 

effulgence        ciKtocrata. 

d^.  Two   spots  on  apical  segment  with  golden 

effulgence        specnlata. 

b.  Abdomen  entirely  blue  or  green. 
a^.  Wings  more  or  less  fuscous. 

a^.  Head  smaller  than  pronotum         fuscipennis. 

b^.  Head  as  large  as  pronotum     cotesi. 

b'^.  Wings  entirely  hyaline. 
a^.  Green  or  bluish-green. 

a^.  Stoutly  built ;  length  7-9  mm. 

a^.  Tegulffi  green        lucinda  3'' 

b*.    Tegulffi  blue gujaratica  3" . 

¥,   Slenderly  built ;  under  7  mm. 

rt*.  With  subapical  fovese balucha. 

b*.  Without  subapical  fovese     obliterata. 

b^.  Blue  or  greenish  blue. 

a^.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of  equal  width, 
a*.  Lateral  teeth  of  3rd  abdominal  seg- 
ment much  shorter  than  median      bahadnr. 
ft*.  Lateral  teeth   not  much  shorter 

than  median thnlia. 

¥.  Head,   thorax,   and  abdomen  not  of 

equal  width         seraxensis. 

B,  Teeth  of  3rd  abdominal  segment  distinctly  blunt...      hoggei. 
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Chrysis  gttjaratica,  n.  sp. 

?.  Kobustly  built ;  head,  except  clypeus  and  front,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  closely,  but  not  very  finely  punctured,  the  puncturing  of 
the  mesonotum,  scutelluni,  postscutellum,  and  base  of  the  1st  abdo- 
minal segment  being  somewhat  coarser,  and  less  close  than  on  the 
other  portions ;  head  at  least  as  wide  as  pronotum,  and  about  equal 
to  it  in  size  when  viewed  from  above  ;  clypeus  sparsely  punctured, 
rounded  and  very  slightly  emarginate  anteriorly;  2nd  joint  of  flagellum 
of  autennffi  nearly  as  long  as  the  3rd  and  4th  united ;  a  ridge  in  front 
of  the  anterior  ocellus,  and  the  front  below  this  ridge  forming  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  vertex,  the  front  being  thickly  covered  with  long  snow- 
white  pubescence,  which  hides  the  sculpturing  ;  pronotum  with  the 
sides  parallel,  and  a  median  longitudinal  depression,  which  scarcely 
reaches  the  apex ;  mesonotum  with  two  short  sublateral  longitudinal 
lines,  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  median  quadrate  division  ;  first 
two  segments  of  the  abdomen  of  the  same  width  as  the  thorax, 
3rd  segment  somewhat  narrower,  the  whole  abdomen  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head  and  thorax  united ;  8rd  abdominal  segment  rounded, 
with  four  sharp  teeth,  the  inner  ones  the  longest ;  an  ill-defined 
median  carina  on  2nd  and  3rd  segments  above.  Light  metallic  green, 
the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  segments,  with  a  coppery 
tint ;  mandibles  metallic  green  at  base,  light  red  in  the  centre,  black 
at  apex ;  antennse  dark  red ;  tarsi  testaceous ;  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  covered  with  short,  sparse,  white  pubescence ;  wings  hyaline, 
tegulfe  dark  shining  blue,  radial  cell  of  fore  wing  not  quite  closed 
at  apex. 

(?.  Similar,  but  of  a  darker  green,  and  without  the  coppery 
effulgence  ;  2nd  and  3rd  joints  of  flagellum  subequal.     Long.  7-9  mm. 

Hah.  Deesa.  I  found  a  large  colony  of  this  species  about  a 
bank  in  which  two  species  of  Anthidium  {A.  saltator,  Nurse)  and 
a  species  which  I  identify  somewhat  doubtfully  as  A.  pulchellum, 
Klug,  were  breeding.  I  presume  that  the  Chrysis  is  parasitic  on 
one  or  both  of  these  species.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  I  had 
collected  for  three  years  at  Deesa  before  I  came  across  this 
species,  and  then  found  it  in  large  numbers  within  a  mile  of  my 
house. 

Chrysis  bahadur,  n.  sp. 

5  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  closely,  but  not  very  finely 
punctured,  and  with  very  sparse  greyish  pubescence  ;  clypeus  sparsely 
punctured,  its  apex  transverse;  an  irregularly  quadrate  enclosure 
below  the  anterior  ocellus,  the  front  below  it  being  very  concave ; 
head  wider  than  pronotum,  and,  when  viewed  from  above,  about  half 
as  large  again  as  it;  abdomen  nearly  as  long  as  head  and  thorax 
united;  a  median  longitudinal  depression  on  the  pronotum,  and 
another  on  the  1st  abdominal  segment ;  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal 
segments  with  a  median  longitudinal  carina,  3rd  segment  quadriden- 
tate,  with  subapical  foveas,  the  teeth  sharp,  and  resembling  those  of 
Stilbum  splendidum.  Dark  blue-green  or  green-blue  ;  clypeus  and  front 
lighter  green  ;  3rd  abdominal  segment  with  a  purple  tinge ;  basal  two 
joints  of  flagellum  of  antennsB  with  stiff,  white  pubescence,  remainder 
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of  flagelluni  dark  red ;  tarsi  black ;  wings  hyaline,  or  subhyaline, 
radial  cell  closed. 

3^ .  Similar,  but  of  a  deeper  blue,  almost  mauve,  colour;  flagellum 
of  antenuse  black.     Long.  7-8  mm. 

Hah.  Kashmir  ;  three  specimens  obtained  at  various  eleva- 
tions between  5000  and  9000  ft. 

Chrysis  lucinda,  n.  sp, 

?  .  Stoutly  built,  cylindrical;  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  closely 
and  regularly,  but  not  very  finely  punctured  ;  front  concave,  with  stiff 
white  pubescence,  which  hides  the  sculpturing ;  pronotum  nearly  as 
large  as  head,  with  a  median  indentation  at  base ;  2nd  abdominal 
segment  with  a  trace  of  a  carina,  3rd  segment  quadridentate,  the  teeth 
acute,  with  a  subapical  row  of  fovefe.  Head,  thorax,  and  legs,  except 
the  tarsi,  metallic  green,  the  central  quadrate  division  of  the  meso- 
notum  and  the  joints  of  the  segments  inclining  to  dark  blue ;  1st  and 
2nd  abdominal  segments  coppery  golden,  3rd  segment  dark  blue,  its 
apex  sometimes  dark  green  ;  antennre  dark  rufous  ;  tarsi  testaceous ; 
pubescence  on  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  short  and  greyish; 
wings  hyaline,  fore  wing  with  a  very  slight  fuscous  tinge,  nervures 
dark  testaceous,  tegulse  greenish  blue,  finely  punctured. 

^  .  Similar;  the  antennae  lighter  rufous  ;  the  1st  and  2nd  abdo- 
minal segments  bright  metallic  green,  without  any  coppery  effulgence. 
Long.  7-8-5  mm. 

Hah.     Quetta  ;  several  specimens. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ON    A   NEW    SUBSPECIES    OF  ISODEMA   ADELMA,  Feld. 
By  Percy  I.  Lathy,  F.E.S. 

On  comparing  some  Lepidoptera  from  Thibet  with  Chinese 
forms  in  Mr.  Adams's  collection,  I  noticed  among  the  series  of 
Isodema  adelina,  Feld.,  an  example  with  an  extremely  narrow 
band.  I  find  that  this  specimen,  which  came  from  the  Honrath 
collection,  is  Felder's  type,  and  loears  the  locality  "  Shanghai." 
This  example  agrees  well  with  the  figure  in  *  Reise  Novaras,'  and 
I  think  the  Central  and  Western  Chinese  and  Thibetan  forms 
differ  sufficiently  to  receive  a  varietal  name. 

I  give  below  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  race 
and  the  type  : — 

Isodema  adelma  var.  latifasciata,  var.  nov. 

Differs  in  the  much  larger  cream-coloured  patch  within  cell, 
the  patches  between  upper  median  nervule  and  submedian  ner- 
vure  twice  the  size  of  those  in  typical  adelma ;  the  submarginal 
lunules  of  both  wings  below  not  nearly  so  well  developed. 

Hah,     Central  China,  Western  China,  and  Thibet. 
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SOME     ACCOUNT     OF     THE    LARV.E    OF    PCECILOCAMPA 

POPULI. 

By  James  Douglas. 

Possibly  a  few  notes  on  the  rearing  and  changes  of  the  larvae 
of  Poecilocampa  popidi  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  espe- 
cially as  most  of  the  text-books  give  very  imperfect  descriptions 
of  these  larvae.  I  obtained  several  batches  of  eggs  in  December, 
1901 ;  the  females,  unlike  those  of  Diloba  cceruleocephala  or 
Trichiura  cratcegi,  being  attracted  by  light.  The  eggs  were  kept 
in  a  room  facing  east,  with  an  occasional  fire.  This  proved 
rather  too  warm  a  temperature,  for  the  larvae  (then  4  mm.  long) 
emerged  from  March  2'2nd  to  April  3rd,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred.  In  consequence  of  this  early  hatching,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  rearing  them, 
none  of  their  usual  food-plants  showing  even  buds  ;  however,  I 
managed  to  find  a  Siberian  crab  with  expanded  bracts,  and  on 
these  the  larvae  flourished  until  the  apple-trees  were  sufficiently 
advanced.  The  larvae  were  then  of  a  dark  bluish  tint,  with  short 
dark  hairs,  the  subdorsal  lines  orange,  and  the  head  much  nar- 
rower than  the  first  segment.  They  grew  to  the  length  of 
10  mm.  by  April  9th,  when  they  began  their  first  moult.  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  ground  colour,  including  the  head,  was 
light  ochre  thickly  sprinkled  with  dark  purplish-blue  dots,  black 
spots  in  pairs  on  each  segment ;  subdorsal  lines  orange,  with  white 
spots  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments.  A  few  hours  later 
the  ground  colour  became  a  light  bluish  grey,  and  the  head 
black.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  red  blotches  or  tubercles. 
This  moulting  continued  until  April  27th,  t.  e.  the  last  larva  did 
not  change  until  six  days  after  the  first  had  completed  a  second 
moult,  which  began  on  April  21bt,  and  continued  until  May  15th. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  stadium  the  colour  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  previous  one,  except  that  the  black  spots  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous ;  size  14  mm.  Six  days  after  the  moult  red  blotches 
described  in  the  fifth  stadium  began  to  show  signs  of  appearing, 
the  colour  being  at  first  dirty  yellow ;  curiously  enough,  six  of 
the  larvae  showed  no  signs  of  this  change,  the  blotches  remaining 
black ;  but  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  dift'erence  in  them  after 
the  next  moult. 

Third  moult,  May  6th  to  June  3rd.  General  colour  lighter, 
and  the  whole  appearance  more  variegated  ;  marks  on  the  second 
segment  redder  ;  the  larvae,  when  at  rest,  having  a  curiously 
flattened  appearance.  Size,  May  6th,  25-26  mm. ;  May  11th, 
32-33  mm. 

Fourth  moult,  May  15th  to  June  15th.  Ground  colour 
creamy  white,  thickly  speckled  with  black  ;  dull  red  blotch  (not 
tubercle)  on  second  segment  on  either  side  of  dorsal  line  ;  third 
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segment  with  four,  fourth  to  eleventh  segments  with  five,  trans- 
verse folds  ;  the  posterior  three  of  each  more  swollen  ;  black 
dots  (larger  on  fourth  fold  of  each  segment)  on  subdorsal  line, 
with  slight  surrounding  tawny  tinge.     Size,  51-GO  mm. 

Change  for  spinning,  June  1st  to  July  2nd.  Ground  colour 
general  greyish-blue  tinge,  shading  to  green  at  the  head,  with 
tawny  suffusion  below  subdorsal,  and  two  double  orange  spots  on 
each  segment ;  dorsal  line  blue,  subdorsal  orange.  This  period 
lasted  from  four  to  seven  or  more  days,  after  which  the  larvae 
spun  a  very  opaque  cocoon,  varying  in  colour  from  a  dirty  yellow 
to  a  very  dark  brown,  according  to  the  character  of  its  surround- 
ings. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  length  of  each  stadium  varied 
considerably  in  different  individuals,  so  that  some  larvae  pupated 
in  at  most  seventy-five  days,  whilst  others  took  at  least  ninety, 
although  they  all  received  exactly  the  same  treatment. 

The  imagines,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  Nov.  1st,  seem, 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  emerged,  to  be  of  a  ruddier  tinge  than  the 
majority  of  those  captured.  I  have  secured  a  number  of  fertile 
ova  from  several  parents,  and-  shall  be  interested  in  seeing 
whether  this  trait  will  be  accentuated  in  their  progeny  if  fed  on 
apple,  and  whether  it  will  disappear  if  some  other  food-plant  is 
adopted. 

Sherborne,  Dorset. 


DICYCLA     00    IN     HUNTINGDONSHIRE,    1902. 
By  G.  Lissant  Cox. 

During  the  "Long"  this  summer  I  was  very  successful  in 
getting  round  our  Dean  for  several  "week-end"  exeats,  and  in 
company  with  my  friend  Mr.  H.  S.  Dickson  made  some  delight- 
ful flying  visits  to  many  places  near  Cambridge. 

I  have  been  interested  to  see  several  notes  on  Dicycla  oo  in 
the  '  Entomologist '  for  October  and  November,  and  perhaps  our 
experiences  with  this  insect  in  Huntingdonshire  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July,  when  we  were  bicycling 
to  our  headquarters  for  the  night,  for  some  unaccountable  whim 
I  dismounted  and  sugared  a  noble  oak — an  old  friend — and  then 
went  on  to  our  destination.  We  came  past  the  tree  at  2  a.m. 
on  our  way  home,  and  I  boxed  an  unknown  insect,  which,  except 
for  the  inevitable  Xi/lophasia  monogliipJia  (poli/dou),  was  the  sole 
specimen  at  the  treacle.  That  we  should  have  taken  it  at  such 
an  hour  was,  as  future  events  proved,  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
good  fortune.  We  showed  our  captures  to  Mr.  W.  Farren,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  spotting  the  single  D.  oo,  a  male  in  perfect 
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condition,  in  the  midst  of  a  case  full  of  lesser  gems.     We  found 
that  he  had  seen  one  about  a  week  previously. 

On  next  Saturday,  July  19th,  the  oaks  around  "  our  old 
friend"  (now  duly  canonised  and  worshipped!)  were  all  sugared 
by  7.15  p.m.  The  day  had  been  warm  and  sunny.  In  the 
evening  thick  clouds  came  up  which  effectually  obscured  our 
enemy — the  moon.  A  warm  drizzle  started  at  10.30,  and  hard 
rain  about  an  hour  later  which  continued  during  the  night. 

The  first  D.  oo  was  boxed  by  my  friend  as  early  as  7.30 ! 
One  or  two  came  before  8.  Then  the  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious. 
No  leisurely  walking  now  from  tree  to  tree,  but  hard  sprinting. 
For  some  time  a  lamp  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  they  were  so 
conspicuous ;  and  when  at  last  we  lit  up,  they  were  much  more 
easily  frightened  off  the  trees.  Soon  after  nine  they  became 
scarcer,  and  between  10.30  and  11.30  we  only  took  one  specimen. 
On  adding  up  we  found  we  had  forty-five  between  us,  of  which 
thirty-six  were  females,  and  only  nine  males. 

Sunday,  the  20th,  was  cold,  stormy,  and  wet.  The  night 
was  cloudy  and  inclined  to  rain,  with  a  north  wind.  The  tem- 
perature in  many  parts  of  England  nearly — if  not  quite — broke 
all  records  for  July.  Not  a  promising  night  for  sugar.  Yet  we 
took  sixteen  more  D.  oo  :  hardly  another  species  was  seen.  This 
time  the  sexes  were  exactly  equal.  On  one  tree  I  remember 
there  were  three.  When  boxing  the  lowest,  the  other  two  flew 
away,  only  to  return  to  their  identical  positions.  The  lower  one 
was  now  boxed,  when  the  other  one  again  made  off,  and  again 
we  found  it  settled  down  on  the  same  spot  from  which  it  had 
been  frightened  twice.  A  most  obliging  insect  is  D.  oo — some- 
times !  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  after  10.30,  and,  more  or  less 
frozen  in  our  thin  clothes,  we  made  off  for  bed. 

One  in  every  five  was  of  the  variety  renago,  figured  in 
Barrett — a  lovely  insect.  Only  forty  per  cent,  of  our  captures 
possessed  immaculate  fringes,  but  none  were  actually  torn.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  ova.  Early  on  Monday 
we  returned  to  Cambridge. 

On  the  17th  a  female  was  taken  by  Mr.  K.  Brooke  and  the 
Eev.  F.  Fisher  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  ;  and  I  know  of 
three  men  who  went  to  our  locality  on  the  23rd  and  captured  a 
good  many.  They  seemed  to  brave  all  kinds  of  weather,  for  in  the 
strong  north-west  gale  on  the  26th  a  great  number  came  to  sugar. 

Almost  a  month  later,  viz.  August  17th,  in  company  with 
Mr.  E.  Brooke  and  his  two  brothers,  a  female  D.  oo  in  good 
condition,  very  much  to  our  surprise,  turned  up  at  sugar.  We 
were  working  close  to  the  old  locality,  and  it  was  nice  to  have 
its  very  near  relations — Calymnia  trapezina,  C.  affinis,  C.  diffinis, 
and  C.  pyralina — all  at  sugar  on  that  night.  Next  evening  we 
resugared  the  old  trees.  Only  two,  however,  which  had  seen 
much  better  days,  turned  up. 
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Thus  the  insect  was  out  for  some  six  weeks,  but  how  long  in 
any  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What  appeared  to  be  its 
headquarters  was  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  worked  between  July  19th 
and  26th,  except  for  our  trial  in  August.  The  only  really  warm 
spell  in  our  district  this  summer  was  between  July  6th  and  17th, 
and  doubtless  nearly  all  would  emerge  then.  It  would,  however, 
be  rash  to  assign  less  than  three  weeks  for  the  period  during 
which  they  were  abundant, — this  year  at  all  events.  It  seems 
that  this  season,  which  has  been  so  abnormal  in  its  amount  of 
sunshine  (it  always  appeared  to  be  raining,  too,  though  the  total 
rainfall  was  below  the  average),  has  not  exerted  as  baneful  an 
influence  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  dates  of  emergence 
have,  of  course,  been  very  erratic.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  coming 
season  that  will  suffer. 

Ellacot,  Oxton,  Birkenhead  :  November  16th,  1902. 


NOTES     AND     OBSERVATIONS. 

A  Proposed  Entomological  Exchange  Club  for  the  British 
Isles. — At  the  meeting  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological  Society,, 
held  November  4th  last,  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbiuy,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  intimation,  led  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  starting 
an  Entomological  Exchange  Club  for  the  British  Isles  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club,  which  was,  and  had  been,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  position  for  the  past  five  and  twenty  years.  For  the 
general  benefit  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  consider  whether  they 
would  support  such  a  scheme,  the  following  resiuite  of  the  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  is  here  set  forth  : — 

1.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  speci- 
mens, especially  of  critical  species  and  varieties.  The  conditions  of 
membership  are  that  each  member  shall  furnish  a  parcel  of  specimens 
annually,  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  rules,  and  pay  an  annual 
contribution  of  five  shillings,  or  of  such  other  sum  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Club.  He  will  then  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  specimens  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  following  that  in  which  his  subscription  and  parcel  were  sent. 

2.  Specimens  sent  for  distribution  must  be  carefully  set ;  must  be 
in  perfect  condition  (unless  the  species  is  particularly  scarce  and  in 
great  demand).  Badly  set  or  imperfect  specimens  will  be  returned  as 
received  to  their  owners.  Species  that  might  be  in  danger  of  exter- 
mination will  not  be  received,  except  in  very  small  numbers,  unless 
bred  ab  ovo. 

3.  Each  specimen  must  have  a  clearly  written  or  printed  label 
bearing  the  name  of  the  species  as  given  in  South's  list,  and  must  bear 
locality  and  date  of  capture,  or  date  of  breeding,  and  any  date  obtained 
that  the  sender  thinks  worth  while.  Specimens  sent  in  each  parcel 
might  be  arranged  in  the  exact  sequence  of  names  adopted  in  the 
catalogue  before  mentioned.  Not  less  than  six  specimens  of  each 
species  should  be  sent,  unless  very  rare  or  difficult  to  procure. 
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4.  Any  facts  connected  with  a  species  which  the  sender  thinks 
important  and  suitable  for  a  "  Keport "  should  be  communicated  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  written  on  one  side  onli/  the  notes  on  each 
species  should  be  dated  and  signed  by  the  writer.  A  Report  will  be 
issued  at  the  close  of  each  year  containing  the  various  notes  sent  in 
by  contributors. 

5.  Each  parcel  should  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  insects  the 
member  wishes  to  receive  from  the  Club.  This  list  is  to  be  made  by 
drawing  a  short  horizontal  line  before  their  names  in  the  catalogue. 
Species  especially  wished  for  should  have  a  !  before  the  horizontal 
line.  The  name  of  the  member  and  address  to  which  the  return 
parcel  is  to  be  sent  should  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the  catalogue, 
together  with  any  special  directions  as  to  the  route  by  which  it  should 
be  forwarded  ;  the  yearly  change  of  distributors  necessitates  clearness 
in  this  particular.  When  the  same  copy  of  the  catalogue  is  used  more 
than  once,  the  species  which  are  no  longer  wanted,  but  which  were 
marked,  should  have  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  horizontal 
line.     Manuscript  lists  will  not  be  received. 

6.  Parcels  should  be  sent  by  parcels  post,  or  by  any  other  means, 
carriage  paid,  to  one  of  the  distributors  for  the  year  not  later  than  the 
31st  December.  Those  arriving  after  that  date  will  not  be  available  for 
the  ensuing  distribution.  Members  who  send  the  more  valuable 
parcels  will  have  their  return  parcels  selected  before  those  who  send 
inferior  ones. — W.  J.  Kaye  (Sec.  City  Lond.  Ent.  Soc). 

Insect  Periodicity;  Maximum  and  Minimum  Periods. — With  re- 
ference to  the  discussion  concerning  Plusia  moneta  which  has  been 
going  on  in  these  pages  (Lawrance,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  242  ;  Colthrup,  ibid. 
p.  320),  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize 
too  widely  from  imperfect  data.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  species  in  large  numbers  (F.  antiopa),  or  the  addition 
of  a  new  species  to  our  fauna  ( P.  moneta)  may  be  due  to  immigration 
or  importation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  increases  towards  the 
maximum  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  secular  causes,  such  as  climatic  influence  upon  the  special 
enemies  of  the  species,  and  so  forth.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  most  cases 
practically  impossible,  to  surmise  what  local  fluctuation  in  external 
conditions  has  been  operative  in  determining  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum appearance  of  a  species,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to 
invoke  the  factor  of  Continental  supply  whenever  we  are  unable  to 
explain  the  abundance  of  a  particular  insect.  These  thoughts  have 
been  called  forth  by  Mr.  Colthrup's  remarks  {loc.  cit.)  concerning 
Porthesia  clinjsorrluea.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have  had  a 
"  good  year  "  for  this  species  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  My 
reason  for  ofleriug  this  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  that  I  noted 
the  abundance  of  this  insect  this  autumn  in  North  Wales,  all  along 
the  coast  from  Colwyn  Bay  to  Peumaenmawr,  and  inland  about  Capel 
Curig.  There  is  no  direct  Continental  communication  with  this  coast. 
—(Prof.)  R.  Meldola;  6,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C,  Dec.  6th,  1902. 

'•Emperor  of  Morocco." — This  has  been  used  as  the  name  of  a 
butterfly  ;  but  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  two  instances  quoted  in 
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Murray's  '  New  English  Dictionary' — 'Peter  Pindar's  Poems,'  in  which 
the  insect  may  be  the  purple  emperor,  and  Bulwer  Lytton's  '  Kenelm 
Chillingly,'  where  Papllio  machaun  seems  to  be  the  butterfly  intended. 
Has  any  entomologist  met  with  this  term  as  the  name  of  a  butterfly 
in  any  other  book,  or  orally  ? — W.  F.  Kirby. 

Vanessa  antiopa. — A  prnpus  of  the  var.  of  V.  antiopa  recorded  by 
Mr.  Oldaker  {ante,  p.  285),  it  occurs  to  me  to  mention  that  while  in 
charge  of  the  American  Church,  Geneva,  November,  1898,  to  April, 
1899, — on  April  6th  in  the  latter  year,  while  at  Etiemlieus  and  search- 
ing for  insects  at  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Salene — I  observed,  but  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  capture,  a  particularly  large  and  fresh  specimen  of 
F.  antiopa.  Its  border  was  pure  white,  and  was  evidently  in  fresh 
condition.  The  white  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  fading  from  an 
originally  sulphur  hue.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  journal 
of  that  date: — "A  splendid  specimen  of  V.  antiopa  settled  three  or 
four  times  in  front  of  me,  but  I  failed  to  secure  it,  owing  to  the  loose 
slopes  of  stone  and  shale  under  one's  feet.  It  had  a  border  of  pure 
white.  I  failed,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  to  discern  any  blue  spots. 
It  was  in  very  fine  and  fresh  condition." — (Rev.)  F.  A.  Walker;  Dun 
Mallard,  Cricklewood,  N.W.,  Nov.  1st,  1902. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

BoARMiA  ROBORARiA  IN  SuRREY.  —  On  June  22nd,  1902,  whilst 
collecting  at  Addington,  near  Croydon,  I  took  a  fine  male  specimen  of 
B.  roboraria,  at  rest  on  a  birch-trunk.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  if  there  are  any  other  records  of  this  species  having  been  taken 
at  Addington  or  Shirley. — B,  Stonell  ;  25,  Studley  Road,  Clapham. 

Notes  from  Suffolk.— On  June  8th  last  I  took  a  fresh-emerged 
specimen  of  Colias  hyale.  While  collecting  in  East  Suffolk  in  June  I 
took  a  good  series  of  Cyhoaia  {Lithosia)  mesorndla.  I  have  never  before 
met  with  it  in  this  county.  The  dark  variety  of  Nonayria  neurica, 
which  is,  I  believe,  considered  rare,  has  been  as  frequent  this  season 
as  the  ordinary  type. — PIenky  Lingwood  ;  Needham  Market,  Suffolk. 

LYCAiNA  astraeohe  (agestis). — Referring  to  Mr.  Oldaker's  remarks 
on  this  species  (Ent.  xxxv.  p.  324),  I  must  say  that  my  experience 
does  not  quite  agree  with  his.  I  have  seen  this  butterfly  in  some 
numbers,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  near  Tring,  although  sometimes 
it  is  scarce.  On  June  4th,  1900,  it  was  particularly  plentiful,  and  I 
took  fourteen  specimens  in  a  very  short  time,  and  could  have  taken 
many  more. — Philip  J.  Barraud  ;  Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 

Eakly  Emergence  of  Phigalia  pedaria. — I  took  a  fine  male  P. 
pedaria  on  Dec.  15th  last.  The  moth  was  sitting  on  a  tree-trunk  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  was  evidently  freshly  emerged. — B.  H.  Crab- 
tree  ;  The  Acacias,  Levenshulme,  Manchester,  Dec.  17th,  1902. 

Lepidoptera  at  Wallington. — During  the  season  several  more  or 
less  local  moths  were  abundant  in  my  garden  here.     The  most  note- 
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worthy  of  these  were  Chcerocampa  porcelius,  Apamea  ophiogramma, 
Triphmia  interjecta,  Tethea  siibtusa,  and  Plusia  moneta ;  in  fact,  in  the 
middle  of  July  ophioifiamma  and  moneta  were  in  numbers  over  all  the 
plants,  and  1  might  have  captured,  on  an  average,  thirty  specimens  of 
the  latter  a  night,  had  I  been  so  disposed.  Single  examples  of  Cir- 
rhoedia  xcrampelina  and  Calymnia  diffinis  were  also  taken.  Since  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  P.  moneta  I  have  been  diligently  searching  for 
the  larvae  of  the  species  on  Delphinium,  which  abounds  in  the  garden, 
but  so  far  my  efforts  have  been  unavailing. — Leslie  H.  Mosse- 
RoBiNsoN ;  Wandle  Bank,  Wallington,  Surrey,  Oct.  24th,  1902. 

Swiss  Lepidoptera,  1902. — My  father  and  I  arrived  at  Montreux 
on  May  2oth,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  '  Hotel  de  Montreux,'  close 
to  the  station,  which  was  to  be  our  headquarters  for  the  ensuing 
fortnight.  After  lunch  we  went  to  Veytaux,  with  our  nets,  to 
prospect.  The  weather  was  fine  and  hot,  but  the  mountains  were 
almost  obscured  by  a  thick  haze.  We  met  with  butterflies  before  we 
got  clear  of  the  houses.  Several  Vanessa  antiopa  showed  themselves, 
but  kept  well  out  of  reach.  Farther  on  in  the  meadows  we  obtained 
the  following: — Goneptenjx  rhamni,  Leucophasia  sinapis  (common), 
Euchloe  cardamines,  Argi/nnis  dia  (one),  Vanessa  c-album,  Ccenonym.pha 
pamphilus  (common),  l/yccena  aryiolus  (one  male),  L.  icarus,  L.  alsus 
(common),  Euclidia  f/lyphica  (common),  Venilia  muculata,  Ematuiga 
atomaria,  Strenia  clathrata,  Scoria  dealbata,  Minoa  murinata,  Emmelesia 
albulata,  Crambus  pratellus,  and  Erastria  deceptoria  (one). 

On  the  27th  we  started  for  Les  Avants,  via  the  Gorge  du  Chaudron. 
Les  Avants  itself,  though  producing  any  quantity  of  narcissi,  did  not 
yield  any  insects  worth  taking ;  but  in  the  clearings  in  the  Gorge  we 
met  with  more  success.  Most  of  the  species  taken  at  Veytaux  occurred 
here,  and  in  addition  : — Colias  lujale,  Argynnis  eiiphrosyne,  Melitaa 
aurinia,  Pararge  hiera,  Thecla  rubi,  Lycaina  acis,  Nemeobius  Ixicina,  and 
Syrichthus  malva;. 

28th. — A  very  hot  day.  We  went  up  through  the  Bois  de  Chillon 
to  the  foot  of  the  snow  on  the  Rochers  de  Naye,  but  met  with  no  fresh 
species  except  Tephrosia  consonaria  and  Vanessa  tiiticm.  The  latter, 
which  seemed  to  be  uncommon,  together  with  Euchloe  cardamines, 
Lycmia  alstis,  and  Nisoniades  tages,  were  on  the  wing  at  the  highest 
point  we  reached  (about  4000  ft.). 

29th. — Obtained  a  specimen  of  Carterocephalus  paniscus  at  Veytaux, 
and  the  following  at  Villeneuve  in  the  afternoon  by  beating  some 
bushes  bordering  a  very  marshy  meadow: — Flasia  chrydtis,  Larentia 
viridaria,  Eupisteria  obliterata,  Hypsipetes  impluiiata,  and  Eubolia 
plumbaria. 

30th. — Went  to  Villeneuve  by  boat,  and  walked  from  there  to 
Aigle  and  back  (about,  six  miles  each  way).  Lepidoptera  were  fairly 
plentiful  near  Aigle.  I  obtained  a  very  good  series  of  Erebia  medusa, 
and  took  two  Papilio  podaiirius ;  the  latter  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 
We  were  also  able  to  add  the  following  to  our  list  of  captures  : — 
Argynyiis  selene,  Melittea  cinxia,  M.  athalia,  Pararge  megcera,  P.  egeria, 
Hesperia  sylvaiins  (common),  and  Lyciewt  ryllarus  (one). 

31st. — Walked  to  the  Bains  de  I'Alliaz,  passing  through  Blonay. 
The   latter   is  the  most  picturesque   village   of  the   neighbourhood, 
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though  very  odoriferous.  Took  one  Colins  edtisa,  female,  var.  helice, 
one  Vanessa  mitiopa,  and  another  Pararge  hiera. 

June  1st  (Sunday). — A  very  hot  day. 

2nd. — Visited  St.  Gingolph  and  Bouveret.  Terrifically  hot,  but 
fortunately  no  flies  to  worry  us.     Met  with  no  fresh  species. 

3rd. — Caught  in  a  storm  at  Blonay.  Vanessa  cardui  was  common 
between  that  place  and  Montreux. 

4th. — A  dull  day  with  clouds  low  down  over  the  mountains.  Went 
up  above  Caux  to  get  a  few  roots  of  plants,  such  as  gentian,  &c. 
Total  entomological  bag,  one  Erastria  deceptoria. 

6th. — Paid  another  visit  to  Aigle,  going  over  much  the  same 
ground  as  before.  Caught  another  Papilio  podalirius  in  very  fair 
condition,  and  a  good  series  of  Aporia  cratrngi  (males),  evidently  just 
out.  Rpinephele  hyperanthtis,  I'oli/onimatas  dorilis,  and  Zygmia  trifolii 
met  with  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  ended  a  very  delightful  and  successful  holiday.  It  will  be 
observed  that  we  attempted  no  night  work.  This  was  partly  because 
we  were  generally  quite  ready  for  bed  by  the  time  supper  was  over, 
and  partly  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  within  reasonable 
distance.  We  saw  no  moths  around  the  numerous  electric  lamps  after 
dark. — PmLip  J.  Barraud  ;  Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 

Lepidoptera  in  North  Dorset,  1902.  —  The  earlier  part  of  the 
season  was  one  of  the  worst  I  have  ever  experienced.  East  winds  and 
fogs  followed  by  cold  nights  and  much  wet  in  the  early  summer  made 
even  the  commonest  insects  scarce.  Sugaring  was  a  total  failure  (not 
even  Mamestra  hrassic(e  being  attracted)  until  September,  when  it  began 
to  be  fairly  remunerative.  I  append  a  list  of  moths,  most  of  which 
were  taken  at  light,  sugar,  or  ivy  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my 
house,  the  remainder  by  beating  and  dusking.  Besides  those  specially 
mentioned,  many  other  commoner  species  were  seen  or  taken  without 
any  particular  note  being  made  of  time  or  place.  I  should  mention  I 
was  away  from  home  from  July  28  to  Sept.  10,  so  that  many  species 
were  missed.  List : — ClieBiocampa  elpenor,  July  16.  Phragmatohia 
(Spilosovia)  fuliginosa,  May  6.  Porthesia  aurijiua,  Sept.  26.  Trichiura 
cratmgi,  Sept.  21-25.  Pcecilocampa  populi,  Nov.  1-30.  Malacosoma 
{Bomhyx)  neustria,  Sept.  24.  Odonestis  potatoiiu,  July  16-24.  Cilix 
glaucata,  June  3.  Dicranura  [Cerura]  vinula,  June  3-10.  Bnjophila 
perla,  July  24.  Diloba  cceruleocephala  (males),  Oct.  23-28.  Leucania 
pallens,  Sept.  26-27.  Hydicecia  niicacea,  Sept.  25.  Xylophasia  sub- 
histris,  Sept.  13.  Luperina  testacea,  Sept.  24-Oct.  10.  Miana  arcuosa, 
July  24.  Agrotis  puta,  Sept.  10-22.  A.  suffiisa,  Sept.  12-Oct.  11. 
A.  saucia,  Nov.  15.  A.  segetum,  Oct.  28-30.  Noctua  plecta,  Sept.  10. 
iV.  c-nigrum,  Sept.  13-30.  .V.  rubi,  Sept.  12-21.  N.  neglecta  Sept,  21. 
Amphipyra  pyraniidea,  Sept.  13-21.  A.  tnitjopogonis,  Sept.  14-21. 
Taniocaiiipa  gothica,  April  2.  T.  stabilis,  March  16.  Orthosia  lota, 
Oct.  19-Nov.  15.  0.  macilenta,  Oct.  24-Nov.  11.  Anchocelis  pistacina, 
Sept.  23-Nov.  16.  A.  lunosa,  Sept.  19-26.  A.  litura,  Sept.  27-Oct.  13. 
Cerastis  ligula  (spadicea),  Oct.  28-Nov.  16.  Scopelosoma  satellitia, 
Oct.  18-Nov.  15.  Xanthia  aurago,  Oct.  24.  X,  circellaris,  Oct.  10- 
Nov.  15.  Pulia  fiavicincta,  Sept.  10-Oct.  17.  Miselia  oxyacanthtBy 
Oct.  25-30.     Phlogophord   meticulosa,   Oct.   1-31.       Calocampa  exoleta, 
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Oct.  13-Nov.  5.  Xylina  ornithopus,  Oct.  17-Nov.  11.  X.  socio, 
Oct.  15-29.  Asterosco/ms  sphinx  (P.  cassinea),  Nov.  23-27.  (jronoptera 
libatrix,  June  3  and  Sept.  10.  Habrostola  triplasia,  July  1-10.  Plusia 
iota,  July  5.  P.  (jamma,  Nov.  2.  Paimia  hiteolata  (cratcegata),  May  10- 
Sept.  20.  Ennornos  alniaria  {tiliaria),  Sept.  21-30.  E.  fuscantaria, 
Sept.  23.  Himera  pennaria,  Oct.  25-Nov.  2.  Biston  stataria,  March  6. 
Amphidasys  betularia,  June  5.  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria ,  July  23.  Zona- 
soma  annulata,  July  10.  Astheyia  Inteata,  July  10-13.  AcidaUa 
remutaria,  June  3.  Halia  wavaria,  Sept.  10.  Liijdia  adustata,  July  5- 
13.  Lomaspilis  maryinata,  June  3.  Hybernia  rupicapraria ,  March  6. 
i2^.  leticophearia,  Feb.  28.  i:/.  defoliaria,  Nov.  30.  Anisopteryx  (Bscularia, 
Feb.  28-March  31,  Oporabia  dilutata,  Oct.  18.  Larentia  viridaria, 
June  3.  Melanthia  bicolorata,  July  13.  Melanippe  sociata,  June  8. 
iVf.  montanata,  June  8.  -M.  yaliata,  July  5.  Anticlea  rubidata,  July  4-10. 
.4.  badiata,  April  2-May  10.  Coremia  desiynata,  June  8.  Campto- 
gramma  bilineata,  July  13-20.  Coremia  terruyata,  June  3.  Phibala-- 
pteryx  tersata,  July  4-13.  Triphosa  dnbitata,  Sept.  18.  Eucosmia  certata, 
May  22-26.  Scotosia  rliamnata,  July  10.  Cidaria  miata,  Sept.  26- 
Nov.  5.  6\  truncata,  Sept.  26.  C  imrnanata,  Sept.  18-26.  (7.  associata, 
July  4-17.  Eubolia  cervinata,  Sept.  23-Oct.  5.  Tunagra  atrata, 
July  19.  As  a  whole,  the  year  was  a  poor  one  in  regard  to  the  total 
number  of  species  and  specimens  taken,  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
were  some  good  captures  for  the  district ;  amongst  the  best  being 
C.  elpenor,  T.  cratagi,  P.  popuU,  H.  micacea,  A.  puta,  P.  flavicincta, 
E.  fuscantaria,  A.  sphinx,  X.  socia,  C.  miata,  X.  aurayo,  and  E.  certata. 
My  friend  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  informs  me  that  the  two  last  are  now 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the  county  ;  also  that  A.  litura,  though 
commonly  taken,  is  inadvertently  omitted  from  his  '  Lepidoptera  of 
Dorsetshire.'  There  are  several  curiosities  in  the  matter  of  dates 
which  may  be  noticed.  They  are  mostly  of  late  occurrences,  and 
illustrate  the  abnormal  character  of  the  season ;  amongst  others, 
6r.  libatrix,  June  3 — this  I  think,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  specimen 
of  any  kind  taken  at  sugar  up  to  then ;  M.  neustria,  Sept.  24  ;  P. 
axtriji.ua,  Sept.  26  ;  L.  pallens,  Sept.  26-27  ;  P.  gamma,  Nov.  2 — all 
unworn  specimens  taken  at  light,  and,  in  the  case  of  P.  aurifiua  and 
L.  pallens,  apparently  just  emerged.  I  might  add  that,  with  regard  to 
our  local  Rhopalocera,  the  weather  prevented  visits  being  paid  to  the 
haunts  of  Leucophasia  sinapis  and  Nemeobiiis  lucina,  but  Melanaryia 
galatea  and  Melitaa  aurinia  were  found  at  home.  None  of  the  Coliades 
were  seen,  nor  did  Sphi^ix  cunvolvuli  put  in  an  appearance. — James 
Douglas  ;  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Collecting  in  YoRKsmRE  in  1902. — From  Aug.  5th  to  Sept.  8th 
this  year  I  was  in  different  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  made  expeditions 
to  various  localities.  The  first  two  weeks  were  cold  and  damp,  but 
after  that  the  weather  improved,  but  there  was  generally  a  scarcity  of 
insects,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  wretched  apology  for  a  summer  that  we 
have  had.  The  heather  was  three  weeks  later  than  usual  in  flowering 
on  the  moors.  One  Colias  edusa  was  met  with  near  Bridlington  on 
Sept.  5th,  a  male  in  perfect  condition.  I  visited  the  locality  again 
next  day,  but  could  not  find  another.  Melanaryia  galatea  was  seen  in 
three  localities  within  easy  distance  of  York :  in  one  spot  I  saw  over 
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sixty,  and  netted  a  dozen  of  them.  Anii/vnis  aglaia  was  out  in  several 
places  in  small  numbers.  Others,  seen  at  times,  included  Lycana 
icarus,  L.  wjestis,  Uesperia  linea,  Vanessd  atnlanta,  V.  urtica:,  Cceno- 
7iymphn  pamphibis,  Epinepheh  innira,  Pirris  hrnssicte,  P.  napi,  P.  rttpcB, 
Zytfana  filipendultB,  &c.,  but  no  Vanessa  io  or  Epinephele  hypemnthus, 
which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  places  visited.  Plusia 
yamma  was  just  coming  out  on  the  moors  with  Chanras  yraminis.  The 
latter  was  abundant  on  Dalby  Warren  on  Sept.  1st,  bustling  about  the 
clumps  of  bracken,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  was  falUng.  A  few  worn 
Anarta  myrtilli  and  one  fresh  Hypsipetes  elutata  were  kicked  up  out  of 
the  heather.  Larvae  of  A .  myrtilli,  Macrothylacia  rnhi,  and  M.  quercus  var. 
callnnce  were  frequent,  with  a  few  Sahiniia  pavonia  and  some  Vayiessa 
atalanta  just  pupating.  The  only  dragonfly  identified  was  Syvipetrum 
scoticim,  which  was  abundant  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Derwent. 
Cicindela  campestris  was,  as  usual,  common,  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  Carabns  liitens  where  it  was  plentiful  five  years  ago.  Long 
walks  or  cycle-rides  over  the  moors  near  Whitby,  Pickering,  and  Scar- 
borough, and  over  the  wolds  between  Malton  and  Driffield,  furnished 
several  species  of  galls.  Salix  repens  on  Dalby  Warren  seemed  to  bear 
more  than  usual  of  the  bright  red  ones,  but  those  of  Enura  pentandrcB 
on  Salix  pentandra  were  scarce,  there  being  only  a  few  fresh  ones  to  be 
found.  One  I  had  not  seen  before  was  a  crimson  cup-shaped  gall, 
arranged  in  rows  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaves  of  Spircea  filipendula. 
The  different  cells  were  connected  by  a  solid  wall  of  tissue,  and  each 
one  examined  was  occupied  by  a  fully-formed  pupa  of  a  small  species 
of  Hymenoptera,  though  whether  this  was  the  maker  or  only  a  para- 
site I  cannot  say.  If  the  latter,  then  they  had  carefully  removed  all 
traces  of  their  hosts.  Another  one  was  on  RnbHs  idmis,  made  by  larvae 
of  a  Cecidomyia.  Several  species  of  oak-galls  were  more  numerous 
than  usual  in  the  woods  bordering  the  moors. — Harold  J.  Bukkill  ; 
79,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Collecting  in  the  New  Forest. — After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
obtain  rooms  at  Brockenhurst,  my  father  and  I  eventually  found  our- 
selves, on  Aug.  1st,  at  Bank,  where  we  stayed  for  ten  days.  I  suppose 
that  nobody  will  have  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  season  1902,  for  it 
has  been  quite  one  of  the  worst  I  can  remember.  We  had  no  really 
hot  weather  during  the  ten  days,  and  rain  was  frequent.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  collecting  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  larvae, 
at  any  rate,  being  plentiful.  Among  the  latter  were  Smerinthus 
ocellatus  (a  few  from  crab-apple),  Macroglnssa  fuciformis  (two,  honey- 
suckle), -M.  homhyliformis  (scabious,  one),  Euchelia  jacuhita-  (abundajnt), 
Lithosia  aureola  (?),  Nola  cristuUilis,  Halias  prasinana,  Oryyia  antiqua, 
Dasychira  pndibunda  (common,  but  small),  Psilura  monacha  (one  full- 
grown,  from  beech).  Satiirnia  carpini  (two),  Macrothylacia  rubi, 
Drepana  falcataria  (two),  D.  lacertinaria  (one),  Phalera  bucephala, 
Clostera  reclnsa  (on  dwarf  sallow),  Stauropus  fayi  (onej,  Ptilodontis 
palpina  (two),  Lophopteryx  came  Una  (some  full-grown,  others  quite 
small),  Notodonta  droinedarins  (one),  N.  trepida  (one,  full-grown),  N. 
chaonia,  N.  dodonea,  Diphthera  orion  (eight  very  small  ones  fell  from  one 
beat,  and  other  larger  ones  were  taken).  Trachea  piniperda  (one  or  two), 
Anarta   myrtilli,    Tmiiocavipa    stabilis,   Ennomos   erosaria,    E,    tiliaria, 
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Enrymene  dolahraria,  Amphidasi/s  hetnlaria,  A.  prodromaria,  Boarmia 
consortaria,  Tephrosia  extersaria  {luridata),  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria  (on 
genista),  Ephynt  punctaria  and  probably  E.  porata,  E.  pendularia, 
Macaria  liturata,  Bapta  taminata,  B.  temerata,  Eufisteria  heparata, 
Ernaturga  atomaria,  Cidaria  psittacata  {siderata).  The  examples  since 
bred  from  the  last-named  are  a  grand  deep  colour.  A  notable  absentee 
from  my  list  is  Acronycta  alni,  of  which  species  the  larvfe  appear  to 
have  been  commoner  than  usual  this  year,  several  other  collectors 
obtaining  it. 

Turning  to  the  butterflies,  Pieris  napi  was  abundant,  but  very  few 
P.  raptB  were  seen.  Gonepteryx  rhmnni,  abundant.  Argynnis  (Dryas) 
paphia,  abundant  as  usual.  A  number  of  var.  valesina  were  seen,  but 
were  mostly  in  poor  condition.  Epmephele  ianira,  E.  tithonus,  and  E. 
hyperanthus,  all  common.  Ccenonympha  pamphUus,  abundant.  Satyrus 
semele  was  common  on  the  heaths.  Vanessa  urtica,  common.  F.  poly- 
chloros  was  just  coming  on  the  wing  and  was  in  grand  condition. 
Several  examples  were  seen  on  the  old  treacle  patches,  and  it  also 
seemed  fond  of  sunning  itself  on  the  tree- trunks  and  palings  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Limenitis  sibylla,  plentiful  and  in  poor  condition. 
Thecla  querciis,  abundant  and  fine.  Lycana  mjon,  abundant  and  fine. 
Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  thaumas,  both  fairly  common.  A  short  dumpy 
green  pupa,  taken  hanging  from  a  log  of  wood,  proved  to  be  Pararge 
egeria. 

Day-work  and  dusking,  the  latter  very  bad,  produced  about  seventy 
species  of  moths,  among  which  were  the  following: —  Saruthripus 
undulanns  (half  a  dozen,  in  first-rate  condition,  beaten  from  oak  and 
beecli),  Gnnphria  quadra  (a  few,  very  worn),  Lithosia  helveola  (two 
males),  L.  griseola  and  var.  stramineula  (one  of  each),  CaUigenia 
rniniata  (one  in  a  spider's  web),  N.  strigula,  Limacodes  testudo  (one), 
Lasiocampa  quercus  (males  abundant  flying  over  the  heather ;  one 
female,  at  rest  on  heather,  deposited  a  number  of  fertile  ova),  Psilura 
vionacha,  Drepnna  cultraria,  Noctua  stigmatica,  Heliothis  dipsaceus  (seen, 
but  missed  after  a  long  chase),  Krastria  fuscula,  Aventia  ftexula, 
Ennomos  erosaria,  Cleora  glabraria  (two  fine  examples),  C.  lichenaria 
(one,  very  worn),  Pseadoterpna  cytisaria,  Gnophus  obscurata  (locally 
abundant),  Selidosema  phimaria  (very  local,  a  number  of  males  in  first- 
rate  condition),  Ephyra  triiinearia,  Acidalia  trigeminata,  Eapisteria 
heparata,  Macaria  liturata,  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria  (worn),  Enime- 
lesia  alchemillata  (one,  at  dusk),  Melanthia  albicillaia  (very  fine),  and 
Botys  lancealis. 

Treacle  was  a  decided  failure,  the  following  being  the  only  species 
noticed: — Nola  strigula  (two),  Gnophria  quadra  (one),  Xylophasia  poly- 
odon,  X,  hepatica  (worn),  Thyatira  batis,  Gonophora  derasa,  Amphipyra 
pyramidea,  Cosmia  trapezina,  Catocala  sponsa  and  C.  promissa,  (both  just 
coming  out  and  not  very  abundant),  Gonoptera  libatrix  (one),  Hypenodes 
albistrigalis  (?). 

A  number  of  species  came  indoors  to  light.  We  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  acetylene  lamp  m  the  window.  The  following  were 
attracted : — Lithosia  lurideula  (one),  Porthesia  similis,  Lophopteryx 
camelina  (one),  Xylophasia polyodon,  Apaviea  ocidea,  Caradrina  (?  blanda), 
Triphana  interjecta  (one),  T.  ianthina,  Bryophila  perla,  Selenia  ilhmaria 
(males),  Epione  apiciaria   (onej,   Boarmiu  rhomboidaria,  lodis  rernaria 
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(one),  CrocnUis  eJimtnnria,  Pseiidoterpna  cijtisaria,  Cahera  exanthemata, 
Acidalia  aversata,  Melanthia  ocellata,  Lomaspilis  marcjinata,  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  Botijs  lanceulis,  B,  ruralis,  Scopiila,  pnmalis,  NomopJiila 
noctueJla,  Aphomia  sociella,  and  numerous  Micros. 

The  Odonata  noticed  were  : —  Sympetnim  striolatum,  S,  sroticum 
(one),  Pijrrhosoma  ni/mphula,  P.  tenelliuti,  IscJmura  eletfans,  F.nallacinui 
cyathvierum,  Platijcnemia  pennipes,  OrtJiMium  ctefulesceiiH  (abundant), 
Calopterijx  virgo,  ^Esckna  {cijanea  ?)  and  Gorduleijaster  annulatua. 

A  number  of  Coleoptera  were  taken,  but  I  have  only  the  names  of 
a  few.  A  dead  rabbit  in  a  peculiarly  decomposed  condition  was  dis- 
covered in  Queen's  Bower,  and  yielded  Silpha  nif/osus,  S.  sinuatus,  S. 
littoralis,  Nectophorus  (?  sp.),  Scrprinits  nitidiUns  (abundant),  various 
Histers  (not  identified),  Philohntlms  (ehcus,  and  Creophilm  ma.villosus. 
A  specimen  of  the  large  Prionius  coriarius  was  taken  at  treacle,  but 
was  unfortunately  minus  one  of  the  elytra.  Carabus  (?  catenalatus) 
and  females  of  Lucanus  cervus  also  came  to  treacle.  The  following 
were  also  taken: — Cicendela  campeslris  (one),  Silpha  atratus  (one), 
Athous  hcBinorrhoidalis,  Agriotes  sobrimis,  Aphodius  mftpes,  Anotnala  frischi. 
var.,  Stravgalia  armata,  Leptura  livida,  and  many  others  yet  to  be 
determined. — F.  M.  B.  Care;  care  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Robertson,  M.A., 
The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Note  on  the  Season  at  Chichester. — Without  doubt  the  present 
year  will  be  remembered  in  most  localities  as  the  worst  season  for 
Liepidoptera.  on  record,  and  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I  have 
never  known  such  a  bad  one  for  collecting.  Under  such  conditions, 
perhaps,  the  record  of  almost  any  insects  is  useful  and  interesting,  and 
with  this  view  this  note  is  written.  Geometers  were  especially  scarce, 
Anticlea  rubidata,  which  appeared  first  on  July  16th,  being  about  one 
of  the  best  species  seen.  On  July  17th  a  Geometra  papilionaria  was 
taken,  at  rest  on  a  window-sill  in  the  street.  During  May  three  or 
four  larvae  of  Gastropacha  quercifoHa  were  found  at  Apuldram  by  Mrs. 
Fogden.  Zeuzera  asculi  was  taken  during  August.  On  Oct.  1st  a 
male  FAigonia  autumnaria  (abiiaria)  was  secured,  seated  on  a  house  in 
the  daytime.  Sugaring  was  quite  useless,  the  only  moth  worth  noting 
being  Mania  maura. — Joseph  Anderson. 

Suburban  Notes,  1902. — Owing  to  various  reasons  we  were  unable 
to  do  much  collecting  at  home  during  the  past  season,  but,  neverthe- 
less, although  Lee  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  London,  one  or  two 
unusual  species  put  in  an  appearance.  A  few  examples  of  Biston 
hirtaria,  which  seems  to  be  scarce  with  us,  were  noticed  in  April.  A 
specimen  of  Tceniocampa  instabilis  (incerta)  was  seen  as  late  as  May 
24th.  The  first  brood  of  Cyaniris  argiohis  was  not  so  common  as  last 
year,  and  apparently  about  a  fortnight  later,  viz.  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June.  A  larva  of  Lasiocampa  quercus  was  taken  in  the 
garden  at  the  end  of  May.  A  male  Anthocharis  cardamines  was  seen 
on  June  1st,  in  the  Eltham  Road.  A  few  Smetinthus  tilia  turned  up 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  larva  of  the  same  species  in  August.  July 
produced  a  few  more  notable  species,  the  most  remarkable  being  a 
fine  specimen  of  Earias  cJdorana,  taken  from  a  paling  over  which 
hangs   a   willow-tree.      This  species,   I   believe,    was   common   here 
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many  years  ago.  Single  examples  of  Apnmen  vphiuijraiiinia,  Hepialus 
Jmmuli  (formerly  common  enough),  and  Zeuzera  cesculi  were  taken ; 
also  Phibalapteryx  tersata.  I  first  noticed  Mania  viaura,  which  is 
common  with  us,  on  July  15th,  and  it  continued  in  great  abundance 
into  September.  In  August  Pelurga  comitata,  Halia  vauaria,  and  a 
few  Hepialna  si/lvanus  appeared ;  also  the  second  brood  of  Cyaniris 
arf/iolus,  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Two  boy-friends,  who  have 
just  begun  collecting,  obtained  three  larvae  of  Cerura  bifida  from 
Brockley,  which  is  about  four  miles  from  London  Bridge.  In  Septem- 
ber several  Vanessa  in  were  noticed  at  Lee  and  in  Greenwich  Park, 
Among  the  visitors  to  treacle  in  this  month  were  Ay  rods  sujfusa, 
Hydrcecia  micacea,  and  Catocala  7iiipta. — F.  M.  B.  Carr  ;  The  Choris- 
ters' School,  The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Notes  from  Romford,  Essex. — I  have  simply  done  nothing  here 
this  year,  except  at  light,  which  was  fairly  productive.  That  was  the 
only  way  I  knew  whether  anything  was  flying,  as  the  species  which 
usually  come  to  sugar  put  in  an  appearance  at  light  instead.  As  for 
sugar,  it  was  hopeless.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  August  not  a  moth 
of  any  kind.  For  the  first  week  of  August  a  few  Noctua  a-anthoyrapha. 
After  that  I  cannot  say  what  occurred,  as  I  went  for  a  holiday  and  did 
not  entomologize  much.  Since  I  returned  home  it  is  as  bad  as  ever. 
Even  Anchocelis  pistacina  is  only  coming  to  light.  Can  anyone  explain 
this  failure  of  sugar  in  a  particular  district?  It  is  so  all  round  here, 
and  it  cannot  be  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  as  I  used  the  same  mixture 
a  few  times  at  Weymouth,  and  plenty  of  moths  came  to  it. — (Rev.) 
W.  Claxton  ;  Navestock  Vicarage,  Romford,  Oct.  6th,  1902. 

Notes  from  the  Chester  District.  —  The  chief  features  of  the 
season  1902  have  been  a  low  temperature  and  a  lack,  on  the  whole,  of 
insects.  The  only  Lepidopteron  which  could  be  marked,  in  my  experi- 
ence, as  plentiful,  was  Brephos  parthenias — in  Delamere  Forest — in 
March,  but  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  April.  Twenty  speci- 
mens were  taken,  by  day  and  night,  on  April  4th.  They  were  found, 
after  dark,  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp,  resting  on  birch,  and  one  on  sallow 
bloom.  May  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  search  for  Antidea  derivata,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  eggs.  Night  after  night  we  plunged  through  the 
mud-holes  of  King's  Wood  Lane — cold  and  often  rainy  the  nights 
were,  and  very  different  from  those  of  last  year — but  the  total  sum  was 
a  couple  of  examples,  male  and  female,  and,  as  the  latter  had  already 
deposited  her  eggs,  the  result  was  failure. 

There  was  fine  warm  weather  in  June  and  July,  and  Delamere 
Forest  saw  us  frequently.  Ccenonympha  davus  was  scarce,  through 
over-collecting,  in  comparison  with  last  year.  None  of  the  specimens 
I  captured  showed  the  large  spots  referred  to  last  season  (Entom.  xxxiv. 
p.  257),  but  some  are  very  liberally  and  clearly  spotted.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  a  female,  showing  a  row  of  pointed  spots  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hind  wings  near  the  margins.  In  one  part  of  the  forest 
district  there  is  a  nice  and  boldly-marked  form  of  Ematurya  atomaria. 
My  best  capture  in  this  line  was  a  female,  the  prominent  characters 
of  which  are  an  unusually  broad  black  band  near  and  parallel  with  the 
outer  margins  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings,  and  a   dusting,  chiefly 
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basal,  of  yellowish  scales.  Other  Delamere  captures  worth  noting  are 
a  female  Melanthia  albicillata,  two  Acmnycta  menyanthidis,  and  three 
good  examples  of  the  sooty  form  of  Macaria  liturata  var.  niyrofidvata, 
all  in  July. 

Electric  lamps,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  weather,  were  very 
much  of  a  failure.  About  a  dozen  Dicranura  bifida  were  captured,  but 
all  were  males  ;  a  couple  of  D.  farcula — males  again,  and  the  same 
sex  was  represented  in  all  the  black  Amphidasys  betularia  I  took.  A 
few  Notodonta  dictaa  turned  up — males  again  ;  in  fact,  it  is  puzzling 
why  male  insects,  chiefly,  come  to  the  lights.  A  fine  dark  Ceriyo 
matur a  {cytherea),  3 \\\y  'iidrdi;  a  Leucoma  salicis,  Aug.  1st;  Habrostohi 
tiiplasia,  Tiipfunna  iunthina,  Drepana  bimiria  (hnmula),  Acidalia  incanaria, 
and  Epione  apiciaria — all  in  August ;  Nonayria  typhce  and  Kiipithecia 
centaureata  in  September,  are  the  best  things  I  gather  from  my  note- 
book. One  example  each  of  E.  apiciaria  and  E.  centaureata  were  females, 
and  from  these  I  obtained  eggs.  Those  of  E.  centaureata  were  white, 
and  hatched  Sept.  19th.  The  tiny  larvae  are  now  feeding  on  ragwort 
flowers.  The  eggs  of  E.  apiciaria  are  reddish,  with  whitish  blotches, 
and  they  will  lie  over  the  winter,  I  suppose,  before  hatching.  Now 
and  then  a  big  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  or  S.  popiili,  invariably  males, 
would  flop  down  at  the  foot  of  a  lamp  in  June.  But  the  temperature 
dropped  so  about  the  middle  of  July  that  people  took  to  overcoats,  and 
the  lamps  became  hardly  worth  working. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  season  was  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  district  larvae.  Ayrutis  ashworihii  began  emerg- 
ing from  the  chrysalis,  July  1st.  All  the  imagines  were  of  the  usual 
stereotyped  shade  and  pattern.  The  first  A.  lucernea  appeared,  July 
13th,  and  in  the  series  bred  I  got  a  fine  dark  specimen,  the  pale 
wing-fringes  showing  up  conspicuously.  July  12th  one  of  our  party 
found  a  lot  of  eggs  of  Macrothylacia  rubi  in  Delamere  Forest.  They 
were  laid  in  clusters  on  the  pendent  wire-like  blades  of  cotton-grass. 
How  a  big,  heavy,  moth-like  M.  rubi  managed  to  do  this  is  rather 
puzzling,  but  I  suppose  her  weight  pulled  down  the  blades,  which  after- 
wards rose  again  with  their  burdens.  The  eggs  were  entrusted  to  me. 
Many  of  them  were  infertile,  and  the  rest  hatched  July  18th.  Since 
that  date  the  larvae  have  been  forced,  and  they  were  all  full-grown  by 
Sept.  14th.  They  are  still  eating  a  little,  Oct.  IGth.  Of  course,  my 
object  is  to  get  them  to  skip  the  hybernating  period  and  pupate,  but 
whether  I  succeed  or  not  seems  doubtful.  All  along  I  have  fed  the 
larvae  on  sallow,  which  they  evidently  like. 

The  great  object  of  the  summer  was  to  see — remembering  that  the 
perfect  insects  are  not  rare  at  the  electric  lamps — how  and  in  what 
numbers  the  larvae  of  Dicranura  bifida  and  D.  furcula  could  be  found 
by  close  searching.  D.  vinula  we  saw  in  all  its  stages— the  russet- 
coloured  egg,  the  young  caterpillars  like  black  strokes  on  the  sallow 
or  poplar  leaves,  and  the  caterpillars  full-grown  or  nearly  so.  From  a 
single  poplar-bush — say  a  couple  of  yards  wide  and  forming  part  of  a 
hedge — I  picked,  July  26th,  twenty-one  for  some  young  friends. 
Possibly  they  formed  two  separate  broods,  for  about  half  were  in  the 
final,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  preceding  stage.  Then  there 
was  Smerinthus  ocellatus ;  in  one  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  August  we 
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counted  seventy  larvae  of  this  species.  There  were  old  acquaintances : 
S.  populi  (plenty  of  them),  Or(jyia  antiqun,  Odonestis  potatoria  (eggs), 
Porthesia  similis  [aurijiua)  (larvffi,  pnp^e,  imagines  and  eggs  all  at  the 
same  time),  Acronycta  alni  off  birch  (only  two,  but  possibly  male  and 
female),  Notodovta  dictcBa  (a  few),  Gonoptera  libatrix,  Nonagtia  typlm, 
and  a  caterpillar  I  have  never  before  met  with  in  the  district,  although 
the  moth  is  common  enough  at  the  electric  lamps — A.  mei;tacephala. 
Both  D.  bifida  and  D.  fnrcnla  were  scarce  July  to  September,  espe- 
cially the  first  species.  Three  caterpillars  of  bifida  and  seven  of  furcula 
were  the  totals  for  each.  The  biji<lawere  all  off  poplar,  while  furcula 
favoured  both  poplar  and  sallow.  Tliere  was  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  the  caterpillars  of  each.  Both  have  a  pattern  along  the  back 
which  looks  like  a  purplish  dorsal  hood  and  mantle  bordered  with 
yellow.  In  D.  bifida  the  hood  is  separated  from  the  mantle ;  in 
B.  furcula  the  two  are  connected,  but  amost  separated  at  segment  4. 
Then  the  mantle  in  furcula  is  always  ornamented  with  bright  russet, 
the  same  tint  as  on  the  i;pper  wings  of  the  moth  G.  libatrix. 

In  September  and  October  larvae  of  M.  liturata,  Bupalus  piniaria, 
and  EUupia  prosapiaria  (fasciaria)  were  beaten  from  Scotch  firs  in 
Delamere  Forest.  Liturata  were  not  very  common.  One  day,  Oct. 
4th,  I  got  three,  whilst  a  companion  was  lucky  enough  to  get  nine. 
Fasciaria  was  a  common  caterpillar  ;  it  looks,  roughly  speaking,  very 
like  A.  betularia.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  marbled  with  dark 
green,  others  with  red.  Autumn  imagines  of  Thera  variata  were  on 
the  wing,  and  a  good  many  of  their  little  green  pnpse  were  beaten  out 
of  the  Scotch  firs.  From  these  (Oct.  17th)  I  am  getting  some  very 
pretty  moths.  The  only  other  Delamere  Forest  larvae  worth  referring 
to  were  those  of  Aplecta  nebulosa,  captured  on  April  nights,  from  which 
were  reared  very  representative  series  of  moths,  culminating  in  the 
darkest  forms. 

Among  dragouflies  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  in  July,  to  get  Plate- 
trum  depression  in  Delamere  Forest.  The  most  important  observation 
was  a  second  and  very  general  appearance  of  Ischnura  elegans  in  the 
beginning  of  August. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  Oct.  17th,  1902. 

The  Season  of  1902. — With  regard  to  rearing  Lepidoptera  I  have 
noticed  two  things  during  the  past  season  :  first,  that  larvae  have,  as  a 
rule,  taken  longer  to  feed  up  than  usual;  and,  secondly,  that  a  greater 
percentage  have  died  than  is  generally  the  case.  To  take  the  insects 
in  something  like  order,  my  first  imago,  from  a  brood  of  Sphinx 
ligustri,  appeared  on  June  7th,  Hyloicus  [S.)  pinastri  (bred  from  foreign 
ova)  having  emerged  on  June  2nd.  Ouly  one  out  of  seven  pup^  of 
Choirocampa  elpenur  came  through,  and  that  was  not  a  very  good  speci- 
men. It  emerged  on  June  1st,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  my 
entry  for  this  species  in  1901.  I  found  two  larvae  early  in  September, 
and  the  first  of  these  went  down  to  pupate  on  September  25th. 
Smerinthus  ocellatiis  imagines  began  to  appear  on  June  18th,  which  is 
over  a  month  later  than  the  first  entry  for  last  year.  Dilina,  (S.)  tiliiB 
emerged  on  April  26th  and  following  days,  whereas  in  1901  the  first 
did  not  come  out  till  May  29th.  That  is  all  I  have  done  with  the 
"hawks"  this  year.  The  larvae  of  Zyyana  filipendnla  were  fairly 
common  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  first  imago  appeared  in  my 
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breeding-cage  on  July  26th,  Borne  ova  of  (Enestis  [G.)  quadra  were 
sent  me  in  July,  and  I  did  not  expect  the  larvaa  to  emerge  till  next 
spring.  They  appeared,  however,  on  August  1st,  and  though  I  tried 
them  with  lichen  from  various  trees,  none  of  them  ate  anything  at  all, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  all  were  dead  within  a  week.  The  imagines 
of  Hipucritu  (E.)  jacobtBo.  were  plentiful  here  during  the  latter  end  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  I  never  saw  so  many  larvse  before 
as  there  were  during  July.  They  began  to  go  down  on  July  22nd. 
Wherever  ragwort  occurr^id  there  seemed  to  be  a  brood  of  them,  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  botanist  as  well  as  an  entomologist,  observed  a 
batch  of  larvfe  feeding  on  the  greater  knapweed.  A  fine  larva  of  Arctia 
caia,  which  I  found  crawling  on  an  asphalte  path,  pupated  on  June 
20th,  and  the  imago  appeared  on  July  12th.  I  took  several  females, 
and  got  a  great  number  of  ova,  which  I  put  down  in  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  I  shall  examine  the  larvfe  next  spring,  if  all  goes  well.  On  June 
20th  the  first  imago  of  A.  villica  came  out,  and  on  the  23rd  a  brood  of 
larvae  of  Euproctis  (/\)  chrysorrhcea  pupated.  The  resultant  imagines 
came  out  from  July  15th  till  about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  finished  with  this  obnoxious  insect,  as  I  once  got 
very  badly  stung  when  changing  the  food  of  the  larvae.  Imagines  of 
Dasychira  piuiibunda  came  through  on  April  23rd,  from  pupte  found  in 
the  autumn  of  1901.  Trichiura  cratiEcfi  is  one  of  the  species  I  have 
bred  right  through  this  year.  The  young  larvae  appeared  on  April 
13th,  but  by  the  time  the  last  change  of  skin  had  taken  place,  there 
were  only  half  a  dozen  left  out  of  about  twenty.  Of  these  only  two 
attained  the  perfect  state,  a  male  emerging  on  Aug,  30th,  and  a  female 
on  Sept.  7th.  On  June  9th  I  discovered  a  batch  of  larvae  of  Malaco- 
soma  [B.)  neustria  sunning  themselves  on  a  blackthorn  bush  at  Bem- 
bridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  as  I  had  bred  a  series  last  year  on  apple,  I 
thought  I  would  take  these  to  see  if  they  differed  at  all.  The  result 
fully  justified  the  trouble,  for  the  males  of  this  year's  brood  are  much 
darker,  and  the  females  much  smaller,  than  last  year's  ;  in  fact,  if  I  had 
not  bred  both  from  the  larva,  I  should  not  have  taken  them  for  the 
same  species.  The  rest  of  the  imagines  from  my  batch  of  Lasiocainpa 
(B.)  quercus  larvae,  bred  last  year,  came  through  towards  the  end  of 
June  this  year  ;  so  that  the  full  history  of  these  is  :  four  larvae  spun  up 
on  May  16th,  1901,  and  the  imagines  emerged  from  July  12th  to  19th  ; 
the  rest  went  on  feeding  till  August,  and  the  moths  emerged  from  June 
28th  to  July  22nd,  1902.  Are  these  latter  to  be  called  var.  callmm  / 
They  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  others,  and  all  are,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  same  batch  of  larvae.  A  fine  larva  of  Gastropacha  (L.) 
querci/olia,  which  pupated  on  June  20th,  produced  an  imago  on  July 
9th.  On  April  21st  an  example  of  each  sex  of  Satinnia  pavonia 
emerged ;  they  paired  immediately,  and  by  the  next  morning  the 
female  had  deposited  252  ova,  most  of  which  proved  fertile.  The 
resultant  larvffi  appeared  on  May  31st,  and  pupated  on  July  27th. 
Several  pupae  of  last  year's  brood  are  standing  over  till  next  year,  as 
are  also  a  whole  brood  of  Endromis  versicolor.  I  reared  Drepana  lacer- 
tinaria  and  D.  falcataria  from  ova.  The  dates  for  these  are  :  Lacer- 
tinaria,  larvae,  June  5tli ;  pupae,  July  6th  ;  imagines,  July  16th.  These 
are  much  larger  and  lighter  in  colour  than   some  that  were  sent  me 
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recently  from  Bexley.  Falcataiia,  larvse,  June  13th  ;  pupje,  July  7th  ; 
imagines,  July  17th.  These,  curiously  enough,  are  smaller  and  darker 
than  some  sent  me  from  Bexley.  A  very  healthy  brood  of  Dicranura 
vinula  devoured  a  great  deal  of  willow  from  June  2oth  till  July  27th, 
when  the  first  one  began  to  spin  up.  The  imagines  from  last  year's 
brood  of  Pterostoma  palpina  appeared  at  intervals  between  May  14th 
and  29th,  and  Lnphoptenjx  camelina  between  May  28th  and  June  11th. 
Notodonta  dromedaiius  is  one  of  my  total  failures  tins  year,  for  the 
young  larvfe  which  emerged  from  ova  on  July  6th  entirely  refused  to 
eat.  A  very  good  series  of  N.  ziczac,  varying  nicely  in  colour,  came 
out  on  April  16th  and  20th,  June  8th,  10th,  21st,  and  24th.  I  was 
very  successful  with  the  three  "  chocolate  tips " :  Pyycera  cuitula, 
larvae,  June  19th  ;  pups,  July  15th  ;  imagines,  July  28th.  P.  ana- 
choieta,  larvfe,  May  1st ;  pup^,  June  19th ;  imagines,  June  30th.  P. 
pigra,  larvae,  June  25th ;  pupae,  July  26th ;  imagines,  Aug.  14th.  Among 
the  Nocture,  some  fine  imagines  of  Acromjcta  aceris  emerged  on  June 
21st;  some  larvte  of  Diloha  ctcruleocephala  spun  up  on  July  11th,  and 
the  resultant  imagines  began  to  appear  on  Oct.  29th,  and  two  pupte  of 
Agiotis  puta  yielded  perfect  insects  on  May  14th  and  15th.  A  batch 
of  ova  of  Polia  chi  hatched  on  March  23rd,  and  fed  up  very  well  on 
whitethorn  till  May  29th,  when  the  first  went  down.  A  fine  series  of 
imagines  began  to  appear  on  July  16th,  with  a  good  range  of  shades, 
but  none  was  dark  enough  to  be  referred  to  the  variety  olivacea.  Some 
larvfe  of  Miselia  oxyacantluc  fed  and  throve  very  well  till  May  23rd, 
when  they  went  down,  but  only  two  succeeded  in  pupating,  and  these 
died  before  the  end  of  July.  Only  two  out  of  about  three  dozen  larvae 
of  Agriopis  aprilina  reached  the  final  stage,  most  of  them  dying  off 
when  quite  small ;  two  tine  imagines,  however,  appeared,  one  on 
Sept.  28th,  and  the  other  on  Oct.  2ud.  A  brood  of  Am.pkipyra  pyra- 
midea  died  off  altogether,  after  feeding  up  well  till  June  8th. 

Of  the  Geometry,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  larvae  of  Epione  apiciaria 
refused  to  feed  at  all,  and  about  two  dozen  Ennomos  erosaria  fed  up 
very  well  for  about  a  fortnight,  after  hatching  from  the  eggs  on  May 
19th  and  following  days,  but  died  ofl'  before  pupation.  Out  of  sixteen 
ova  of  Selenia  illunaria,  only  two  reached  the  imago  stage,  and  out  of 
about  fifty  ova  of  R.fuscantaria  only  ten  imagines  appeared,  and  these 
were  very  small.  A  fine  series  of  S.  illustraria  from  last  year's  larvae 
appeared  on  March  28th  and  following  days,  and  I  was  very  successful 
with  E.  autumnaria,  E.  tiliaria,  and  E.  angularia.  The  former  fed  up 
well  on  lime  from  April  26th  till  July  15th,  and  the  resultant  imagines 
began  to  appear  on  Aug.  7th.  Twenty-six  came  through,  out  of 
thirty-two  ova,  and  all  of  them  are  fine  insects.  The  dates  for  E. 
tiliaria  are  :  larvte.  May  9th  ;  pupte,  July  3rd ;  imagines,  July  15th ; 
but  though  a  good  many  came  through,  several  of  them  were  rather 
small,  and  there  was  a  marked  preponderance  of  males  over  females. 
Ten  E.  angularia  emerged  on  June  30th  and  following  days,  having 
pupated  on  June  10th  from  larvae  which  hatched  on  April  14th.  I 
don't  think  I  lost  a  single  one  of  these.  A  fine  lot  of  larvae  of  Himera 
pennaria  (twenty-five  in  number)  fed  up  rapidly  and  well,  and  went 
down  on  May  3rd  ;  but  not  a  single  one  pupated,  for,  much  to  my  dis- 
appointment,   when    I    examined   them   I   found   that    they   had   all 
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shrivelled  up  and  died.  Nyssia  zonaria  was  another  complete  failure. 
The  majority  of  the  larv*  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  three  at  first  and 
finally  one,  which  also  died  after  becoming  almost  full  grown.  This  led 
me  to  suspect  that  they  were  cannibals.  Out  of  about  fifty  larvae  of 
Amphidanys  strataria,  which  emerged  on  May  26th,  only  eight  passed 
through  to  the  pupa,  the  first  pupa  having  appeared  on  July  17th,  and 
I  strongly  suspect  these  of  cannibalistic  propensities  also.  Some  fine 
black  imagines  of  A.  hetuhoia  var.  doubledayaria  emerged  on  April  29th 
and  following  days.  The  first  few  were  the  blackest,  and  they  gradually 
got  lighter  and  lighter,  though  none  were  of  the  normal  spotted  type. 
A  female  of  Melanthia  ocellata,  obtained  by  beating  on  Ranmore, 
deposited  a  number  of  ova  on  the  way  home  on  July  3rd,  and  the  little 
larvae  appeared  on  July  5th  ;  but  I  did  not  take  much  trouble  about 
them,  and  tliey  all  died  in  a  few  days.  1  think  that,  considering  the 
season,  my  moth-rearing  during  the  year  may  be  described  as  having 
been  fairly  successful. 

Altogether,  seventy-five  species  of  Heterocera  were  taken  by  me 
this  year,  includiug  Lkhosla  soiorcuUi,  Pcecilocampa  populi,  Drepaiia 
cultraria,  Pliisia  chrysitis,  Acontin  Inctnosa,  Phytometra  viridaria,  Eu- 
clidia  mi,  E.  ylyphica,  Acidalia  ornata,  A.  maryinepunctata,  Bnpta  teme- 
rata,  Aspilates  ochrearia,  Eupithecia  ohlonyata,  E.  assim.ilata,  E.  pw>iil((ta, 
Lobophora  viretata,  Mekmippe  rivata,  and  Cldaria  dotata.  These  have 
been  taken  either  while  collecting  during  the  day,  or  by  beating,  or  by 
searching  the  lamp-posts  at  night ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  lazy 
with  regard  to  the  collecting  of  the  night-flying  moths,  having  done 
no  sugaring,  sallow,  or  ivy-blossom  searching.  —  F.  A.  Oldaker  ; 
Parsonage  House,  Dorking,  Nov.  10th,  1902. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  November  19th,  1902. — -The 
Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  E.  M.  Cheeseman,  of  63,  Railway  Street,  Durban,  Natal,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — Dr.  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  the 
egg-cases  made  by  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Aspidumorpha  (A.  pwncticosta), 
and  stated  that  they  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  Muir,  of  Durban, 
Natal,  where  the  beetle  and  the  egg-cases  are  common.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Muir  had  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  case  is  formed,  and 
hoped  shortly  to  present  a  paper  to  the  Society  describing  this,  and 
the  anatomical  structures  involved. — Dr.  Norman  H.  Joy  exhibited  a 
well-marked  aberration  of  a  female  Lyccena  icarus  striped  black  on  the 
under  side  in  the  place  of  the  usual  ocellations  ;  an  androgynous 
specimen  of  the  same  species ;  an  aberration  of  a  male  Lyctena  bellaryus, 
similarly  striped  on  the  under  side ;  a  specimen  of  Lycana  aryiades 
taken  in  1885  near  Bournemouth  ;  and  specimens  of  Apatura  iris  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  captured  in  1901.  Describing  the 
habits  of  the  latter  species,  he  said  that  with  Mr.  Lee  he  took  alto- 
gether fourteen  specimens,  all  males,  eleven  of  them  from  the  three 
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top  branches  on  the  north  side  of  a  beech  tree,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  throue  of  the  ruling  '*  Emperor  "  of  the  wood.  Whenever  another 
iris  came  by,  the  one  on  the  "  throne  "  attacked  it,  and  after  a  fight 
in  which  one  would  eventually  pursue  the  other  out  of  sight,  the 
conqueror  would  return  to  the  perch.  If  this  was  captured,  the  next 
iris  coming  along  would  take  possession  of  the  throne,  and  so  on. — 
Mr.  Claude  Morley  exhibited  the  specimen  of  Diastictiis  vulneratus, 
Sturm.,  first  recorded  in  Great  Britain  in  the  current  number  of  the 
'  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  a  rare  blue  form  of  Phratora 
viteUince,  taken  on  low  herbs,  from  Tuddenham  Fen,  Suffolk.  —  Mr. 
G.  C.  Champion  exhibited  specimens  of  Ncmopht/es  durieui,  Lucas,  a 
beetle  from  Central  Spam,  with  drawnigs  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and 
perfect  insect. — Professor  E.  B.  Poultou,  F.R.S.,  stated  that  Mr. 
A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  had  observed  the  larvae 
of  a  species  of  Cucullia  (probably  C.  rerbasci)  feeding  upon  Biiddleia 
globosa,  which  was  growing  against  a  wall  in  the  Oxford  Botanical 
Gardens.  Mr.  Church  had  sent  shoots  of  the  same  plant  to  a  friend 
at  Warwick,  and  these,  when  grown  in  a  similar  position  in  his  garden, 
were  all  attacked  by  the  same  species  during  the  past  summer  (1902). 
It  is  possible  that  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  Buddleia  because  of  the 
very  rough  general  resemblance  in  certain  respects  between  its  leaves 
and  those  of  Verbascum,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  speaker  suggested 
in  1887,  that  the  common  food-plants  of  Smerinthus  ocdlata,  viz.  apple 
and  sallow,  may  be  explained  by  the  parent  moth  having  mistaken  the 
one  for  the  other  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1887,  p.  314).  In  Section  11 
of  the  memoir  cited,  it  is  shown  that  many  young  larvse,  on  emergence 
from  the  egg,  are  able  to  feed  upon  strange  species  of  plants,  which 
later  they  would  refuse  if  they  had  become  specialized  to  one  of  the 
recognized  food-plants. — Mr.  H.  Goss  said  that  larvte  of  ChcBrocampa 
elpenor  found  on  an  American  balsam  near  Weybridge  had  afterwards 
refused  their  usual  food,  Epilobiiun  hirsatum ;  and  Mr.  R.  McLachlan, 
F.R.S.,  mentioned  the  case  of  Mamestra  persicarice,  a  pest  in  his  garden 
at  Lewisham,  which  as  a  rule  attacked  first  and  most  Anemone  japonica. 
He  had  this  year  offered  them  fern  and  elder  (which  is  reputed  a 
favourite  food),  but  the  larvae  found  upon  the  anemone  refused  to 
touch  either  of  the  plants. — Professor  Poulton  expressed  his  opinion 
that  unusual  food-plants  must  commonly  be  begun  from  the  egg,  and 
as  an  example  quoted  the  case  of  Phalera  bacephala,  which,  found  half- 
grown  on  hazel,  refused  to  touch  elm  and  Salix  triandra,  there  being 
with  this  as  with  other  species  evidently  some  sort  of  gastric  associa- 
tion between  the  larva  and  its  food-plant.  He  also  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  G.  F.  Leigh,  of  Durban,  Natal,  relating  to  insect 
enemies  there.  The  writer  referred  to  the  ordinary  and  very  common 
grey  South  African  rat,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful  pests  to  breeders 
of  butterflies  and  moths.  They  seemed  to  be  fond  of  almost  any 
pupae,  and  thick  wooden  boxes  containing  them  were  eaten  right 
through,  and  the  contents  devoured.  They  especially  affected  Clmro- 
ccDiipa  eson  and  C.  nerd.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the  way  in 
which  they  captured  moths  on  the  wing  whilst  feeding.  A  rat  would 
leap  from  the  roof  right  on  to  the  plant,  and  more  often  than  not  the 
moth  selected  for  attack  was  captured,  usually  followed  by  a  fight 
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amongst  the  rats  over  the  prize.  The  moths  caught  iu  this  way  were 
Sii>hinx  convolviili,  Nephele  varietjata,  Chcerocampa  eson,  and  C.  celerio.  The 
first-named  is  the  most  successful  in  escaping,  owing  to  the  long  pro- 
boscis which  compels  it  to  hover  at  some  distance  from  the  blossom. 
.V.  variet/ata  is  probably  the  swiftest  flier,  but  is  more  conspicuous 
owing  to  its  dark  colour.  Bats  were  also  very  destructive  of  South- 
African  insect-life. 

December  3rd. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Philip  J.  Barraud, 
Bushey  Heath,  Herts  ;  Mr.  William  E.  Butler,  Hayling  House,  Oxford 
Road,  Beading  ;  and  Dr.  Malcolm  Cameron,  R.N.,  H.M.S,  'Harrier,' 
Mediterranean  Station,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  H. 
W.  Andrews  exhibited  a  male  specimen  of  Therioplectes  lurkhis,  from 
Chattenden,  July,  1902.  Females  of  this  species  have  been  taken  at 
Nethy  Bridge,  N.B.,  iu  1900,  by  Colonel  Yerbury,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  record  of  the  capture  of  the  male.  He  also  exhibited  a  male 
PlatycJiints  aticticus,  and  a  female  Microdon  devias  from  Eltham  and 
Shoreham  (Kent),  respectively,  and  three  small  dark  examples  of 
Syrphus  balteatus,  taken  near  Brock&ahurst,  where  the  form  was  not 
uncommon,  in  October,  1902. ^Mr.  M.  Burr  exhibited  two  species  of 
Phi/llinm  from  Ceylon,  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  P.  biucaldtiun,  Gray  {  =  eru- 
rifolmm,,  Hann.,  and  scythe,  Grayj,  and  P.  athain/sus,  Westw. — Mr.  A. 
J.  Chitty  exhibited  a  box  of  insects,  taken  between  Sept.  22nd  and 
Oct.  7th  last,  from  a  decayed  fence  or  hedge  made  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  with  the  bark  left  on.  The  uprights  of  the  hedge  were  chiefly 
of  birch.  Tiie  exhibit  comprised  about  a  hundred  species,  of  which 
seventy-nine  or  eighty  were  Coleoptera.  Four  species  of  beetles,  viz. 
two  species  of  t'oijonocheroH,  the  scarce  Microcephaliis  cilbinns,  and  the 
extremely  rare  Tropideres  niveirostris,  mimicked  the  surroundings  of 
lichen-covered  bark,  and  one,  Ac<dles  tribatus,  resembled  buds.  Of  the 
rest,  there  were  five  species  of  Dromius  ;  Anisoxya  fuscula,  111,,  Orchesia 
minor,  Clinocara  telraiiiera,  Tboms.,  and  Tctiatoma  ancora.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  President,  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton,  and  others 
took  part. — ^Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  hybrid  Selfuia  bilunaria  x  S. 
tetralwnaria,  together  with  spring  and  summer  examples  of  both 
species  for  comparison.  The  hybrid  presented  some  of  the  markings 
of  each  of  its  parents,  the  crescentic  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  fore 
wings,  and  the  band  on  the  hind  wings,  closely  following  tetndunaria, 
but  no  trace  of  the  dark  spot  usually  so  distinct  on  each  of  the  wings 
of  that  species,  especially  in  the  summer  emergence,  was  visible,  while 
the  "  second  line  "  of  the  fore  wings  closely  followed  bilunaria.  In 
colour  it  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  summer  brood  of  tetra- 
lunaria. — Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  read  a  paper  on  Nanophyes  durieui. — 
At  a  Special  General  Meeting,  held  the  same  evening,  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  bye-laws  were  considered  and  adopted  by  resolution. 
—  H.  Rowland  Brown.  Hon.  Sec. 
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ATTITUDE     OF     HYBERNATING     WASP. 
By  F.  W.  Fkohawk,  M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

The  remarkable  attitude  assumed  by  wasps  during  hyber- 
nation appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  entomologists,  at 
least  I  am  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  it,  excepting  the 
following  short  note  in  Westwood's  'Introduction,'  published 
sixty-three  years  ago.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
susceptibility  of  wasps  to  the  cold,  where  it  states :  "  I  have 
observed  a  wasp  on  a  frosty  morning  in  October  hanging 
suspended  by  its  jaws  to  a  curtain,  with  its  wings  closely  folded 
up  between  its  legs  and  upon  its  breast " ;  excepting  the  last 
part  of  the  observation,  which  should  read  abdomen  instead  of 
breast,  it  fairly  describes  a  hybernating  wasp. 

On  Dec.  12th  last  I  had  occasion  to  take  down  a  picture  from 
the  wall  of  my  bedroom,  and  noticed  on  the  back,  which  was  of 
cardboard,  a  wasp  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  wingless,  and 
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sticking  to  it  as  if  dead.  Upon  closer  examination  I  was 
surprised  to  find  its  wings  neatly  folded  up  passing  over  the 
base  of  its  hind  legs  and  then  under,  with  their  ends  pressing 
and  lying  fiat  on  the  cardboard,  the  hind  legs  stretched  out 
and  resting  along  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  latter  being 
curved  with  the  extremity  on  the  cardboard  between  the  apices 
of  the  wings  ;  the  other  two  pairs  of  legs  were  folded  up  with 
the  tarsi  crossed  under  the  body ;  the  antennae  closely  packed 
away  under  the  neck  and  covered  with  a  shining  substance 
apparently  excreted  from  its  mouth.  I  was  at  first  unable  to 
account  for  the  way  it  was  attached  to  the  cardboard,  but  on 
carefully  examining  its  jaws  I  found  the  ends  were  firmly  fixed 
into  the  cardboard,  which  it  had  previously  gnawed,  causing  a 
small  portion  to  become  jagged,  giving  it  a  firmer  grip.  Upon 
turning  the  picture  upside  down  and  giving  it  a  list,  the  body 
came  slightly  away  from  the  backing,  but  it  remained  rigidly 
fixed  by  its  jaws.  I  then  placed  the  picture  aside  for  a  few 
days,  and  on  Dec.  26th  I  again  examined  it,  and  found  it  had 
not  moved  in  any  way,  so  made  the  two  accompanying  drawings. 
After  making  fig.  1,  which  represents  it  as  described,  I  had  to 
remove  it  to  make  fig.  2,  of  the  -ventral  surface,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  wings,  legs,  and  antennae.  In  removing  it  I  had 
to  forcibly  pull  it  off  the  cardboard ;  in  doing  so,  it  tore  away 
with  its  jaws  the  small  piece  they  had  gripped. 

The  only  movement  I  have  noticed  has  been  a  slight  pulsation 
of  the  abdomen,  although  it  has  remained  in  a  box  on  a  mantel- 
piece above  a  fire  daily  burning  for  a  month. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  wings  are  folded  away, 
and  also  the  legs  and  antennae,  during  hybernation  to  protect 
them  from  injury,  which  they  would  be  subjected  to  from  the 
attacks  of  mice,  beetles,  &c.,  if  exposed  in  the  normal  position 
of  a  wasp  while  resting  when  not  hybernating. 

January,  1903. 


ON    A    METHOD    OF    PRESERVING     THE     COLOUR     OP 
THE     AGRIONIN^. 

By  Stanley  W.   Kkmp,  P.E.S. 

All  collectors  of  dragonflies  must  have  deplored  the  way  the 
colour  of  the  small  blue  and  red  Agrionidae  disappears  on  drying. 
Evisceration  which,  with  care,  yields  good  results  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  forms,  is  impossible  with  these  delicate  little  species. 
The  loss  of  colour  is  especially  annoying,  as  the  species  are, 
in  some  cases,  distinguished  by  the  markings  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment. 
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There  is,  however,  a  method,  which  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Terry  and  myself,  which  answers  remarkably  well  in 
most  cases,  though  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  will  be  found  useful 
for  the  genera  Platycnemis,  Erythr omnia,  Ptjrrhosoina,  Ischnura, 
Agrion,  and  Enallagma. 

The  process  of  preparing  for  the  cabinet  is  of  course  rendered 
more  tedious,  but  will,  I  think,  repay  the  extra  trouble  expended 
on  it. 

The  insects  should  be  killed  in  the  usual  way  by  cyanide,  &c., 
and  as  soon  as  dead  should  be  pinned  on  a  narrow  piece  of  cork 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
The  legs  should  be  set  out,  but  not  the  wings ;  about  a  dozen 
specimens  can  be  pinned  out  on  one  piece  of  cork.  The  cork, 
with  insects,  should  now  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar  full  of 
spirit  (methylated  is  quite  good  enough)  and  securely  stoppered. 
After  about  a  month  they  may  be  taken  out  and  allowed  to  dry ; 
the  spirit  on  the  wings  should  be  absorbed  by  blotting-paper,  as 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  become  clouded.  The  wings  may 
now  be  relaxed  by  touching  the  joints  with  wood-naphtha  on  a 
camel-hair  brush,  and  the  insect  set.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  joint  itself  is  relaxed  and  the  wing  not  bent  above  the  joint. 
The  legs  must  be  set  before  the  insect  is  put  into  the  spirit,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  relax  them  afterwards. 

By  this  process  the  blue  colour  of  the  Agrions  is  very  well 
preserved ;  if  anything,  it  turns  slightly  whiter.  The  colour  of 
the  thorax  is  also  good,  and  Ischnura  elcgaiis  var.  rufescens  turns 
out  splendidly. 

This  method  cannot  be  recommended  for  immature  speci- 
mens, as  the  body  almost  invariably  curls  and  buckles  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  spirit.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  tendency 
which  the  wings  have  to  become  a  little  cloudy ;  but  this  cannot 
be  seen  when  the  insects  are  arranged  in  a  cabinet-drawer 
against  a  white  background. 

80,  Oxford  Gardens,  Netting  Hill,  W. 


[We  have  examined  several  specimens  of  Agrion  mercuriale 
and  Enallagma  cyathigerum  thus  prepared,  and,  judging  from 
them,  it  seems  certain  that  anyone  who  will  take  the  necessary 
trouble  will,  by  using  Mr.  Kemp's  method,  at  last  be  able  to 
become  the  possessor  of  well-coloured  series  of  the  Agrioninse. 
It  would  appear  that  the  spirit  effectually  dries  the  insects,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevents  decomposition. — W.  J.  L.l 
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THE    LARVA     OF    LIPHYRA     BRASSOLIS,    Westw. 
By  T.  a.  Chapman,  M.D. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  an  error  has  occurred  in  this 
matter  in  my  short  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Entomo- 
logist' (vol.  XXXV.  p.  225).  Mr.  Dod  writes  to  the  Editor  that 
the  larva  described  as  the  young  larva  of  L.  hrassolis  belongs  to 
another  species,  and  is  not  that  of  hrassolis  at  all.  It  matters 
little  to  explain  how  Mr.  Dod  came  to  enclose  this  larva  with  the 
L.  hrassolis  without  knowing  he  had  done  so  ;  how  Mr.  South 
took  it  to  be  the  young  larva  of  L.  hrassolis,  and  handed  it  to  me 
with  the  definite  statement  it  was  so  ;  or  how  I  detected  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  information.  What  this  larva  really  is,  Mr. 
Dod  does  not  inform  us  as  yet,  beyond  that  it  is  that  of  a  moth, 
and  lives  with  ants. 

The  larva  has  a  facies  that  would  agree  well  enough  with 
Lyc<2na,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  full-grown  larva  of  L.  hrassolis 
has.  It  has  "macro"  prolegs,  and  is  therefore  a  butterfly,  a 
*'  macro  "  or  a  relative  of  the  Limacodid-Zygsena  group  ;  that  it 
is  the  latter  seems  most  probable.  ■ 

The  curious  prolegs  of  the  large  larva  of  L.  hrassolis  are,  of 
course,  as  described,  and  all  that  requires  altering  in  what  I 
have  said  about  them  that  is  erroneous,  is  in  seeing  their 
immediate  evolution  from  the  form  in  this  moth  larva ;  this  may 
be  their  evolution,  or  it  may  be  something  very  different.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  they  present  a  pseudo-micro  form 
developed  from  a  fully  evolved  macro-proleg. 

For  the  rest,  it  will  be  better  to  await  further  facts  and 
materials  before  saying  more,  except  that  I  have  kept  silence 
for  some  time,  intending  to  say  nothing  till  these  arrived,  but 
have  finally  concluded  that  this  note  is  perhaps  desirable. 

Betula,  Eeigate  :  January  2nd,  1903. 


ON    THE    BUTTERFLIES    COLLECTED    IN    EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA    BY    CAPTAIN    CLEMENT    SYKES. 

By  Emily  Mary  Sharpe.     I  ^   O    ^  0^ 
(Continued  from  p.  8.) 

Family  Papilionid^s:. 

165.  Papilio  phorcas,  Cram.  —  a,  <?  .  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

166.  P.  MEROPB,  Cram. — a,  $  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

167.  P.  P0LICENE8,  Cram.— a,  h.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi; 
April,  1900. 
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168.  P.  PYLADES,  Fahr.—a,  <? .  Lamogi ;  November,  1899. 

169.  P.  MENESTHEUs,  Drury. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

170.  P.  DEMODOcus,  Es]). — CI,  b.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

171.  P.  NiREUS,  Linn.  — a,  h,  <?  .  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi  ; 
April,  1900. 

172.  P.  BRONTES,   Godm.  —  a,  b,   S  .  March   from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

173.  P.  MACKiNNONi,  E.  M.  Sliarpe. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

174.  P.  siMiLis,  Cram. — a,  b.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

Family  Hesperid^. 

175.  Rhopalooampta  forestan  {Cra7n.).-—a.  Wadelai ;  Janu- 
ary-March, 1900.     b.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

176.  R.  UNicoLOR  (i¥ (*&.) .— a,  6.  Unyoro;  March,  1900. 

177.  Capronaadelica,  TiTarsc/i.—a.  Wadelai;  January-March, 
1900.     b.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

178.  Hesperia  machacoana  (Butl.). — a,  b.  Lamogi ;  November, 
1899. 

179.  Kedestes  fenestratus  (J5tt^L). — a.  Lamogi ;  November, 
1899. 

180.  K.  wallengrenii   (Trimen).  —  a.    Wadelai;    January- 
March,  1900. 

181.  Padraona  zeno  {Trimen).  — a,  b.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi  ;  April,  1900. 

182.  Baoris  inconspicua   (Bert.).  —  a.    Lamogi ;    November, 

1899.  b.  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900. 

183.  Eagris  lucetia  (Hewits.). — a.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

184.  Sarangesa  eliminata,  HoH. — a.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

185.  S.  MOTEzi  {Wall(]r.).~a.  Wadelai;  January-March,  1900. 

186.  Eretislugens  (iiio^<3«/j,). — a.  Wadelai;  January-March, 

1900.  b,  c.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

187.  Cel^enorhinus  galenus   (Fabr.).  —  a.  Unyoro;   March, 
1900. 

188.  Ceratrichia  flava,  Heivits.  —  a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

HETEROCERA, 
Family  Sphingid^. 

189.  Nephele  raffrayi  {Oberth.).  —  a.  Wadelai;   January- 
March,  1900. 

190.  CuiERocAMPA  balsamin^,  Walk. — a.  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900. 
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191.  C.  ESON   {Cram.).  —  a.    March  from   Usoga  to   Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

Family  Noctuid^e. 

192.  Sphingomorpha  monteironis,  Butl. — a.  Wadelai ;  Janu- 
[ary-March,  1900.     h.  Unyoro ;  March,  1900. 

193.  AcHiEA  CATiLLA,  Gueii. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

194.  Patula  walkeri,  Butl. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

195.  Cyligramma RUDiLiNEA,  ]Valk.—  a.  Unyoro;  March,  1900. 

196.  Entomogramma  parous,  Guen.  —  a.  Wadelai  ;  January- 
March,  1900. 

197.  E.  NiGRiCEPS  (Walk.).  —  a.  Wadelai;  January-March, 
1900. 

198.  Leocyma  sp. — a.  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900. 

199.  Plecoptera  sp. — a.  Wadelai ;  January-March,  1900. 

200.  BoMOLocHA  abyssinialis  (Guen.).— a.  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi;  April,  1900. 

201.  T^NioPYGiA  sylvina  (StolL). — a.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900. 

202.  CuRUBASA  LANCEOLATA  {Walk  ).  —  rt,  b.  Marcli  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  Limacodid^. 

203.  T^DA  prasina,  Butl. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

204.  Natada  sp. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi;  April, 
1900. 

Family  Sabaliad^. 

205.  Sabalia  jacksoni  {E.  M.  Sharpe). — a.  March  from  Usoga 
to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  Arbelid^. 

206.  Metarbela  sp.— a,  b.  Unyoro  ;  March,  1900.     c.  March 
from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  Chrysopolomid^. 

207.  Chrysopoloma  sp. — a.  March  from    Usoga   to   Nandi; 
April,  1900. 

Family  Notodontid^. 

208.  Zana  spurcata  {Walk.). — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi; 
April,  1900. 

Family  Hypsid^s:. 

209.  Argina  astrea  {Drury). — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi; 
April,  1900. 
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Family  Lymantriad^. 

210.  Olapa  FLABELLARiA  {Fabv.).  —  rt.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

211.  Cropera  adspersa,  Herr.-Sch. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  Zyg^enid^. 

212.  Arniocera  sp. — a,  h.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April, 
1900. 

Family  Arctiad^. 

213.  DiACRisiA  ?  rhodesiana,  Hampson,  Cat.  Lepid.  Phalsense, 
vol.  iii.  p.  296,  pi.  xlv.  fig.  24,  1901.  —  a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

214.  D.  cuRviLiNEA  {Walk.),  Hampson,  t.  c.  p.  275. — a.  March 
from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

215.  D.  MACULOSA  (StolL),  Hampson,  t.  c.  p.  276. — a.  Unyoro  ; 
March,  1900. 

216.  D.  ?  flavicosta  {Hampson),  t.  c.  p.  322,  pi.  xlvi.  fig.  21. — 
rt,  h.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

217.  Secusio  strigata.  Walk.,  Hampson,  t.c.  p.  491,  fig. 
219.  — rt.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

Family  LiTHOSiiD.aE. 

218.  Utetheisa  pulchella  {Linn.). — a.  Wadelai ;  January- 
March,  1900. 

Family  AoARiSTiDiE. 

219.  Xanthospilopteryx  poggei  {Deivitz),  Hampson,  t.  c. 
p.  562. — a,  h.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

These  specimens  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  typical  form  of 
X.  poggei,  the  transverse  band  on  the  primaries  being  almost 
obsolete. 

220.  X.  HORNEMANNi  {Dnccc),  Hampson,  t.c.  p.  572. — a.  March 
from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

221.  X.  mons-lunensis,  Hamps.,  t.c.  p.  570,  pl.liii.  fig.  10. — 
a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April,  1900. 

222.  EoTHiA  BUTLERi  {Walk.),  Hampson,  t.c.  p.  576,  pi.  liii. 
fig.  13. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi;  April,  1900. 

223.  ^GOCERA  RECTiLiNEA,  Boiscl.,  Hampsou,  t.  c.  p.  596. — 
a,  b.  Wadelai;  January-March,  1900.  c,d.  Unyoro;  March,  1900. 

Family  Geometrid^. 

224.  Alois  acaciauia,  Boiscl. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ; 
April,  1900. 

225.  GoNODELA  maculosa,  Warr.~a,  b.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 
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NEUROPTERA. 
Family  Myrmeleonidje. 

226.  Palpares  sp. — a,  b.  March  from  Usoga  to  Nandi ;  April, 

1900. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

P^  Family  CiCADiDiE. 

227.  Platypleura  confusa,  Karsch. — a.  March  from  Usoga  to 
Nandi ;  April,  1900. 


NEW     SPECIES     OF     INDIAN     CHRYSIDID^. 

By  Major  C.  G.  Nurse,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

(Continued  from  p.  12.) 

Chrysis  autocrata,  n.  sp. 

2  .  Stoutly  built ;  frontal  cavity  finely,  head  and  thorax  some- 
what irregularly,  the  latter  coarsely  punctured,  abdomen,  especially 
2nd  and  3rd  segments,  more  regularly  and  finely  punctured  ;  pronotum 
distinctly  narrower  at  base  than  at  apex,  its  shoulders  slightly  rounded, 
and  having  a  median  longitudinal  impressed  line  at  base ;  2nd  and 
3rd  abdominal  segments  distinctly  carinated,  3rd  segment  without 
subapical  foveas,  quadridentate,  the  inner  teeth  close  together  and 
blunt,  the  outer  teeth  smaller,  sharper,  and  not  projecting  nearly  so 
far  back  as  the  inner  ones.  Head,  thorax,  and  1st  abdominal  segment 
metallic  green  with  blue  reflections  ;  2nd  and  3rd  segments  lighter 
green,  with  a  golden  or  coppery  effulgence;  antennae  piceous ;  tarsi 
rufo-testaceous ;  wings  hyaline,  nervures  and  tegulffi  brownish  testa- 
ceous; head,  sides  of  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  legs  with  some  sparse 
rather  long  pubescence.     Long.  8*5  mm. 

Hah.     Quetta ;  two  specimens. 

Chrysis  hoggei,  n.  sp. 

^  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of  equal  width,  closely,  regularly, 
and  deeply  punctured,  the  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments  more 
finely  so  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  an  impressed  median  longitudinal 
line  on  pronotum,  not  reaching  its  apex ;  apical  abdominal  segment 
quadridentate,  the  teeth  blunt,  with  a  row  of  subapical  fovefe.  Dark 
metallic  bluish  green,  the  scutellum  sometimes  green  with  a  slight 
golden  effulgence  ;  flagellum  of  antennae  dark  rufous ;  all  the  tarsi 
pale  testaceous  at  base,  becoming  slightly  darker  at  apex ;  pubescence 
white,  short,  and  sparse,  except  on  the  front,  where  it  is  longer  and 
thicker ;  wings  hyaline,  nervures  black,  tegulnB  dark  blue.  Some 
specimens  are  almost  entirely  dark  blue,  without  any  green  shade. 
Long.  6-7  mm. 

Hah.     Quetta  ;  a  few  specimens. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Lieut. -Col.  Hogge  of  my 
regiment,  as  he  sent  me  the  first  specimen  I  obtained. 
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ChRYSIS    THALIA,    D.  Sp. 

<y  2 .  Slenderly  built,  of  equal  width  throughout ;  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  closely,  regularly,  and  somewhat  finely  punctured  ;  front 
concave,  very  finely  rugose;  pronotum  with  its  "shoulders"  rather 
sharply  angled,  and  with  a  median  longitudinal  indentation  at  base  ; 
2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments  with  a  trace  of  a  carina ;  apical 
segment  quadridentate,  the  teeth  sharp,  with  a  row  of  deep  subapical 
fovesB.  Dark  blue,  with  green  and  sometimes  purple  reflections,  the 
latter  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  2nd  abdominal  segment ;  flagellum 
of  the  antennae,  and  tarsi  piceous,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tarsi 
sometimes  inclining  to  testaceous  ;  pubescence  greyish  and  sparse ; 
white,  thicker,  and  longer  on  the  front ;  wings  clear  hyaline,  nervures 
dark  testaceous,  tegulse  dark  blue,  finely  punctured.     Long.  6-7  mm. 

Hab.     Quetta. 

This  species  appears  to  be  near  to  C.  seraxensis,  Ead.,  but  is 
slightly  larger,  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  the  tarsi  are  usually 
piceous  and  not  rufous. 

Chrysis  quettaensis,  n.  sp. 

?  .  Of  equal  width  throughout ;  head  and  thorax  closely  but  not 
very  finely,  abdomen  more  finely  and  regularly  punctured  ;  front  con- 
cave, very  finely  punctured  or  rugose ;  head  and  pronotum  subequal, 
the  latter  wider  at  apex  than  at  base,  with  a  median  longitudinal 
indentation  at  base  ;  2nd  abdominal  segment  with  a  trace  of  a  carina, 
3rd  segment  quadridentate,  the  teeth  moderately  sharp,  with  deep 
subapical  foveae.  Head  and  thorax  metallic  green,  the  central  quadrate 
division  of  the  mesonotum,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  with  more  or 
less  blue  reflections  ;  abdomen  lighter  green,  with  golden  and  coppery 
reflections,  especially  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  abdomiual  segments ;  apex 
of  3rd  segment  deep  blue  ;  legs  greenish  blue ;  flagellum  of  antennae 
and  tarsi  reddish  black  ;  wings  hyaline,  nervures  very  dark  testaceous, 
almost  black,  tegulae  dark  blue.     Long.  6-8  mm. 

Hah.     Quetta ;  common. 

Chrysis  balucha.  n.  sp. 
(?.  Of  equal  width  throughout;  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
closely,  but  not  very  finely  punctured  ;  front  concave,  the  sculpturing 
hidden  by  the  pubescence  ;  head  and  pronotum  subequal,  the  latter 
with  the  "shoulders"  rather  sharply  angled,  and  with  a  median 
longitudinal  indentation  at  base  ;  2nd  segment  with  a  trace  of  a  carina; 
3rd  segment  quadridentate,  the  teeth  rather  sharp,  and  with  deep 
subapical  fove^e.  Dark  blue,  with  greenish  reflections ;  flagellum  of 
antennae  and  tarsi  light  rufo-testaceous;  wings  clear  hyaline,  nervures 
dark  testaceous,  tegulse  dark  blue.     Long.  6-8  mm. 

Hah.     Quetta;  common. 

I  believe  this  species  to  be  the  male  of  C.  quettaensis  above, 
but  I  have  no  evidence  other  than  that  both  are  very  common 
at  Quetta,  are  much  the  same  size,  and  that  I  obtained  only 
males  of  one  and  females  of  the  other.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  them  apart  until  better  evidence  of  their 
affinity  is  obtained. 
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Chrysis  arrestans,  n.  sp. 
?  .  Head  and  thorax  coarsely,  abdomen  finely  punctured  ;  head 
and  thorax  very  slightly  narrower  than  abdomen ;  clypeus  emarginate 
anteriorly ;  a  well-defined  sinuate  transverse  ridge  below  anterior 
ocellus,  and  the  front  below  it  concave,  with  sparse  white  pubescence, 
under  which  is  finely  punctured  ;  head,  viewed  from  above,  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  pronotum,  the  latter  with  a  median  longitudinal 
depression  ;  1st  abdominal  segment  almost  impunctate  in  the  centre, 
2nd  segment  with  a  median  longitudinal  carina,  3rd  segment  sex- 
dentate,  the  teeth  sharp,  and  with  a  subapical  row  of  fove£B.  Dark 
blue-green,  with  a  purple  tint  in  some  lights  ;  the  clypeus,  mandibles 
at  base,  and  scape  of  the  antennae  bright  metallic  green  ;  mandibles 
black  in  the  centre,  red  at  apex  ;  2nd  abdominal  segment  green  at 
apex  ;  antenna  and  tarsi  dark  red,  almost  black ;  wings  hyaline, 
tegulffi  purple,  radial  cell  not  quite  closed.     Long.  6  mm. 

Hab.     Deesa  ;  a  single  specimen. 

Chrysis  orientalis  (Guer.). 
This  species,  which  is  common  at  Deesa,  varies  very  much 
both  in  colour  and  size.  M.  du  Buysson  says,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  Natm'al  History  Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  477,  that  "  le 
2°  segment  abdominal  porte  de  chaque  cote,  a  sa  base,  une  petite 
tache  blen-fonce."  This  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case, 
and  quite  half  my  specimens  are  without  this  spot.  In  length 
this  species  varies  from  6'5  to  13  mm.,  and  in  expanse  from 
13  to  24  mm. 


ON    THE    MORPHOLOGY    AND   CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE 
AUCHENORRHYNCHOUS    HOMOPTERA. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Hansen.     )  <^  0  H  GL-> 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxxv.  p.  263.) 

Of  the  division  of  the  Auchenorrhyncha  into  these  four 
families,  which  was  proposed  by  Stal  with  a  subtle  systematic 
insight,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  subsequent 
author  has  accepted,  I  have  now  drawn  up  the  numerous 
exclusive  characters — brought  forward  in  this  conspectus — so 
that  its  prevalency  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  proved, 
and  it  ought  perhaps  to  result  that  in  future  not  many 
systematists  will  arbitrarily  erect  new  families  on  a  basis  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  habitus.  It  is  also  my  conviction  that  even 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  one  or  other  of  these  characters  not 
proving  so  exclusive  as  I  have  thought,  in  researches  upon  a  con- 
siderable exotic  material,  an  extended  study  of  the  structure  of 
these  insects  will  give  so  many  new  characters  for  the  same 
families,  that  the  loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  for,  con- 
sequent, of  course,  upon  the  supposition  that  real  links,  unknown 
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to  me  and  so  far  undescribed,  are  not  discovered.  I  may,  for 
example,  mention  that  in  the  Cercopidae,  but  not  in  the  three 
other  families,  the  larvas  have  the  abdominal  pleural  parts  very 
divergent  from  the  adults  ;  in  the  same  way  the  antennae  in  the 
Cercopidse  undergo  a  noteworthy  change  of  structure,  described 
above,  by  which  last-mentioned  circumstance  this  family  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Auchenorrhyncha.  That  the  larvae  of 
Stridulantia  possess  remarkably  powerful  anterior  legs,  adapted 
for  digging,  is  well  known  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structure 
of  their  claws  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  imagines  is  a 
very  peculiar  fact  not  widely  esteemed.  For  the  lack  of  adequate 
material  I  must,  meanwhile  at  least,  refrain  from  dealing  further 
with  metamorphosis  in  the  different  families,  and  be  content 
with  this  intimation  of  its  use  for  systematics. 

V. 

The  principal  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  viz.  a 
division  into  sharply  characterized  groups  of  these  families,  of 
which  th&  Jassidae  and'^ulgoridae  have  been  so  notably  endowed 
by  nature  with  genera  and  species.  Just  so  easy  as  division 
and  characterization  of  these  families  have  appeared  to  me,  just 
so  difficult  did  it  appear  to  effect  a  dismemberment  of  the'3'assidae, 
and  jDarticularly  of  the'Fulgoridae,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  surely  not  within  a  single  family  of  insects  are  there  found 
such  strong  differences  in  habitus,  in  the  form  of  the  head  and 
prothorax,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  wings,  as  actually  in  these 
two.  The  material  of  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  and  that  of  it 
that  I  could  dissect  for  microscopical  researches,  was,  particularly 
in  the^ulgoridfe,  too  meagre  for  sharp  circumscription  of  groups. 
I  will  now  set  forth  my  opinions,  with  constant  reference  to 
Stal's  above-mentioned  (on  p.  28)*  proposals  in  *  Hemiptera 
Africana.' 

C  1.  Stridulantia. — It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  this 
family  is  susceptible  of  division  into  good  groups.  Stal  has 
scarcely  essayed  this.  The  division  into  two  groups,  based  upon 
the  flight-organs,  by  Amyot  and  Serville,  is  perhaps  a  practical 
help  in  identification  ;  but  it  is  seen  to  be  without  scientific  value, 
as  in  the  first  little  group  there  are  placed  such  extremely  diverse 
genera  d^s  Poli/neura,  Westw.,  a,nd  Cystosoma,  Westw.  (as  well  as 
the  certainly  highly  mtevesting  Ilemidictya,  Burm.,  unknown  to 
me),  separated  from  forms  with  which  they  have  far  stronger 
relationship  than  mutually  with  one  another.! 

*^  2.  Cercopidce. —  Stal's  groups  in  the  *  Hemiptera  Africana' 

*  Not  translated.— G.  W.  K. 

f  Dr.  Hansen  wishes  me  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  writing  these,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  Distaut's  '  Monograph  of  Oriental  Cicadidae,' 
1889-92  (a  work  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Denmark),  where  this  family  is 
divided  into  two  primary  groups,  based  upon  the  covered  or  uncovered 
(speaking  generally)  condition  of  the  tympana  (p.  3). — G.  W.  K. 
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appear  satisfactory.     I  cannot  make  fresh  contributions  to  their 
establishment. 

0  3.  JassidcB. — SjLtil  has  the  merit  of  having,  in  1866,  brought 
together  again  the^'Membracidfe  and  the  typical  Jassidse  into  one 
family.  This  he  divides  into  seven  groups,  of  which  the  first  six 
together  practically  agree  with  the  family  Membracidse  founded 
by  Burmeister.  The  principal  qualities,  good  and  bad,  of  this 
division  will  be  discussed  now. 

Amyot  aiid  Serville  employed  as  distinguishing  features  be- 
tween their^Conidorsi  snidOphmidorsi  the  prolongation  of  the 
prothorax  backwards  over  the  abdomen,  or  the  absence  of  this 
circumstance.  This  character  appears — especially  after  a  genus 
\ike^Tola7iia,  Stiil,  is  discoveredY^absolutely  useless,  for  this 
form,  which  is  throughout  akin  t&'Ceiitroius,  must  be  referred, 
according  to  Amyot  and  Serville,  to  the  ^lanidorsi.  This  Stal 
has  perceived,  and  he  employs  in  the  '  Hemiptera  Africana,'  for 
the  separation  of  five  of  the  first  groups  from  the  "  Jassida," 
other  characters  as  well,  among  which  that  which  is  based  on  the 
form  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  head  (dilated  or  not)  is  the  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANEA     RHYNCHOTALIA.— No.   6. 
By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  F.E.S. 

Onychotrechus,  gen.  nov. 

Closely  allied  to  Gerris,  subgenus  Limnogonus,  Stal,  and 
intermediate  between  the  latter  and  Eotrechus,  Kirkaldy.  It 
differs  from  the  former  by  the  long  posterior  claws,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  claws  being  somewhat  post-apical  and  inserted  in 
a  cleft  in  the  tarsi.     Type,  0.  rhexenor,  Kirkaldy. 

General  appearance  of  Limnogonus,  but  duller  and  more 
pubescent.  Eostrum  reaching  to  about  middle  of  mesosternum. 
Antennae  a  little  shorter  than  length  of  body ;  first  segment 
shorter  than  any  two  others  together.  The  intermediate  and 
posterior  legs  each  more  than  twice  as  long  as  body.  Second 
segment  of  anterior  tarsi  three  times  as  long  as  first. 

0.    RHEXENOE,    Sp.  UOV. 

Dull  blackish  grey  with  sparse  pale  yellow  pubescence ;  a  median 
longitudinal  stripe  on  vertex  continued  on  to  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum, 
a  lateral  line  on  each  side  of  vertex  (anterior  to  the  eyes),  two  lateral 
lines  on  each  side  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum,  lateral  margins  of 
sterna — pale  flavous  with  a  pink  tinge  ;  lateral  margins  of  posterior 
lobe  of  pronotum  greyish  white.  Elytra  pale  fuscous.  Antenufe  dark 
fuscous,  first  segment  paler  beneath  basally ;  legs  more  or  less  dark 
fuscous,  paler  beneath.    Head  beneath  and  prosterna  (except  laterally), 
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ambulacra,  genital  sagment,  testaceous  ;  rest  of  ventral  surface  blackish 
grey.  Autennte  :  first  segment  twice  as  long  as  head,  oue-third 
longer  than  second,  which  is  one-half  longer  than  third,  fourth  one- 
fourth  longer  than  third.  Posterior  lobe  of  pronotum  superficially 
cariuate  longitudinally,  subtectiform,  rounded  posteriorly.  Anterior 
femora  scarcely  incrassate  ;  intermediate  femora  three-sevenths  longer 
than  tibiffi,  which  are  somewhat  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  the 
subcylindrical  tarsi.  Second  tarsal  segment  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  first,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  claw.  Posterior  legs 
of  similar  proportions.     Elytra  reaching  beyond  apex  of  abdomen. 

<y  .  Abdomen  beneath :  fourth  to  seventh  segments  laterally  some- 
what compressed,  medio-longitudinally  sulcate.  Apical  margin  of 
seventh  segment  roundly  but  not  profoundly  emarginate  ;  eighth  a  little 
longer  medianly  than  seventh ;  ninth  about  equal  to  eighth.  Long, 
excl.  elytr.  5-8  mill. ;  lat.  max.  1*7  mill. 

Hah.     South  India ;  Kanara. 

I  have  seen  a  single  male  of  this  interesting  form,  kindly 
communicated  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  Distant. 
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By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Mytilaspis  mimosarum,  n.  sp. 

?  .  Scale  2  to  3  mm.  long,  brownish  white,  narrow,  convex, 
usually  curved  ;  exuviae  orange-brown.  3"  scale  as  usual.  Compared 
with  the  next  species  (M.  towmendiana)  the  scales  are  larger,  and  not 
so  pure  white. 

?  .  Adult.  Colour  (after  boiling  in  KHO)  greenish  or  pale  orange, 
the  anterior  end  sometimes  slightly  pinkish.  Five  groups  of  circum- 
genital  glands  ;  median  of  9,  anterior  laterals  16  to  18,  posterior 
laterals  9  to  10.  Only  one  pair  of  distinct  lobes,  these  large  and 
brownish,  rounded,  slightly  crenulated  or  entire,  separated  by  an 
interval  in  which  are  two  pointed  squames.  A  pair  of  pyriform  glands 
at  the  base  of  each  median  lobe,  but  quite  at  the  lateral  margins,  though 
the  outer  one  is  curved  inwards  ;  second  lobe  represented  by  two  colour- 
less minute  lobules,  the  inner  one  the  larger  ;  after  this  come  a  spine 
and  a  pair  of  large  spine-like  squames  ;  then  two  broad  and  very  low 
eminences  representing  the  third  lobe,  the  second  usually  minutely 
crenulate  ;  then  a  spine  and  two  very  large  spine-like  squames  ;  then 
after  a  considerable  interval  two  or  three  more  spine-like  squames,  and 
three  such  on  the  lateral  margins  of  each  of  the  next  three  segments. 
None  of  the  segments  have  their  lateral  margins  noticeably  produced. 
Submarginal  transverse  glands  as  usual ;  dorsal  glands  as  usual,  not 
especially  numerous.  Anal  orifice  about  opposite  the  median  group  of 
circumgenital  glands,  and  138  /x  distant  from  tips  of  median  lobes.  Skin 
minutely  striated  throughout.     Length  of  the  longest  squames,  24  /*. 

? .  Second  stage.  Colour  (after  boiling)  pale  yellowish  brown ; 
one  pair  of  large  low  lobes ;  large  squames. 
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Larva. — Eather  elongate  ;  colour  (after  boiliug)  pale  greenish,  with 
usually  a  large  browu  spot  in  the  region  of  the  niouth  ;  eyes  blue ; 
spines  large  ;  the  two  caudal  lobes  look  like  long-fauged  incisor  teeth , 
but  only  project  above  the  margin  as  two  very  minute  nodules. 

Hah.  Zapotlan,  Mexico ;  crowded  on  small  branches  of 
Mimosa  sp.,  July  6th  (C.  11.  T.  Townsend). 

Mytilaspis  townsendiana,  n.  sp. 

$  .  Scale  2  mm.  long,  convex,  narrow,  often  curved  ;  white,  with 
orange-brown  exuviae.     ^  scale  as  usual. 

?  .  Adult.  Colour  (after  boiling  in  KHO)  pale  yellowish  green  ; 
the  two  segments  anterior  to  the  terminal  portion  much  produced  at 
the  sides,  into  rounded  lobes  directed  backwards,  these  lobes  having 
many  round  glands.  No  circumgenital  glands,  but  numerous  round 
dorsal  glands,  much  as  in  M.  ulmi ;  a  curved  baud  of  these  glands  on 
each  side  of  the  anal  orifice,  simulating  a  continuous  band  of  circum- 
genital glands,  but  differing  by  the  glands  being  smaller  and  not  so 
close  together,  irregularly  placed.  Transverse  submarginal  glands  of 
the  usual  type.  Small  pyriform  marginal  glands  of  the  usual  type  ; 
two  under  each  median  lobe ;  two  under  the  first  (larger)  portion  of 
second  lobe,  the  first  of  these  small ;  two  very  small  ones  under  the 
small  portion  of  second  lobe  ;  a  large  one  under  each  half  of  third 
lobe  ;  four  others  under  projections  of  the  margin  beyond.  Spines 
rather  large  ;  squaraes  not  large.  Lobes  striated  ;  median  lobes  not 
far  apart,  large,  rounded,  and  entire  ;  second  lobes  divided  into  a  large 
inner  and  small  outer  lobule,  the  inner  minutely  crenulate  on  its  outer 
slope  ;  third  and  fourth  lobes  each  represented  by  a  couple  of  low 
crenulated  processes,  those  of  the  fourth  much  broadest ;  one  or  two 
pointed  processes  on  the  margin  beyond.  The  margin  beyond  the 
third  lobe  might  be  said  to  be  irregularly  serrate.  Antenna  with  two 
bristles.  Anal  orifice  to  tips  of  median  lobes  about  114  /a  ;  breadth  of 
median  lobes  about  12  /t,. 

?  .  Second  stage.  Colour  (after  boihng)  pink.  Lobes  formed  as 
in  adult,  but  second  lobe  is  low  and  entire. 

Larva. — With  two  large  low  lobes,  widely  separated.  Femora 
swollen. 

Hob.  Colima,  Mexico ;  abundant  on  small  branches  of 
"garabatillo,"  July  13th  (C.  H.  T.  Townsend).  Easily  separated 
from  M.  alba  by  the  narrower  scale  and  entire  median  lobes. 

Neolecanium  LEUCiEN^,  n.  sp. 
$  .  Large  and  very  convex^  but  not  constricted  at  base  ;  long.  10, 
lat.  6^,  alt.  6  mm.,  varying  to  long.  8J,  lat.  7,  alt.  6|  mm.,  rather  dark 
ferruginous,  not  very  shiny,  not  tuberculate,  more  or  less  covered  with 
small  patches  of  dull  white  waxy  secretion  ;  sides  pitted.  Legs  and 
antennae  absent.  Skin  (after  boiling)  orauge-ferrugnious,  with  numer- 
ous round  or  oval  gland-pits,  mostly  rather  large,  but  in  places  the 
skin  shows  only  very  minute  glands.  Skin  mottled  with  brown  in  a 
more  or  less  radiate  manner.  Anal  plates  surrounded  by  a  hyaline 
area;  the  plates  triangular,  witii  rounded  corners,  the  anterior  lateral 
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side  much  longer  than  the  posterior  lateral.  Mouth-parts  small. 
Measurements  in  /a  : — Diameter  of  larger  dermal  glands,  15  to  33  ; 
anal  plate,  long.  210,  lat.  126. 

Larva. — Quite  ordinary  ;  oval;  stigmatal  spines  in  threes,  one  large 
and  two  small ;  marginal  bristles  few,  simple  ;  last  joint  of  antenna 
36  fi  long. 

Hah.  Zapotlan,  on  Leacajia  sp.,  July  7tb  (C.  //.  T.  Towns- 
end).  It  is  preyed  upon  by  some  lepidopterous  larva.  N.  leu- 
ccena  is  closely  allied  to  N.  cJdlopsidis,  but  the  scale  is  not  so 
dark,  and  the  skin  is  different,  the  larger  glands  being  larger, 
and  not  occupying  the  same  area  as  the  minute  ones. 

AkERMES  COLIMiE,    U.  Sp. 

?  .  Scale  about  5  mm.  long,  ferruginous  or  coffee-colour,  with  a 
partial  covering  of  a  sort  of  snuff'-coloured  tomentum,  which  also 
covers  the  inside  of  the  gall.  They  are  shrunken,  but  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  globular.  Anal  plates  small  and  corrugated,  surrounded 
by  a  dark  thickened  area.  The  surface  of  the  scale  when  seen  with  a 
lens  appears  dullish  ferruginous,  minutely  marbled  and  spotted  with 
black.     No  sign  of  any  waxy  or  glassy  secretion. 

Boiled  in  KHO,  they  scarcely  colour  the  liquid ;  but  upon  being 
placed  in  very  dilute  KHO  an  abundance  of  a  dark  madder-red  pigment 
is  given  into  solution  ;  in  strong  KHO  this  pigment  becomes  lilac,  and 
more  or  less  of  a  blue  tiocculent  precipitate  appears.  Nitric  acid  does 
not  restore  the  madder-red  colour.  The  insect  remains  brown  after 
prolonged  boiling.  The  skin  is  distnictly  tessellated  in  places,  the 
tesserge  being  about  12 /x  diameter.  Marginal  spines  small  and  taper- 
ing (about  18  ju,  long),  not  numerous,  placed  in  an  undulating  row. 
Some  round  gland-pits,  about  27  /ji  diameter.  At  least  two  transverse 
bands  of  spines,  these  spines  numerous  and  crowded,  some  as  long  as 
42  /x ;  connected  with  these  bands  are  patches  (about  175  ju  diam.)  of 
very  distinct  round  glands  (about  6  /a  diam.),  placed  at  varying  dis- 
tances apart.  Where  the  spine-bands  reach  the  lateral  margins  (appa- 
rently in  the  region  of  the  stigmata),  some  of  the  spines  are  very  long 
and  branched  at  the  end.  No  legs  or  antennas  found.  Tracheal  tubes 
large,  30  to  90  /x  diameter. 

Hab.  Gualata,  Colima,  July  28th  ;  in  large  hollow  pyriform 
twig-galls  (about  18  mm.  diam.)  on  a  tree  12  to  20  ft.  high 
(C.  H.  T.  Toivnsend).  The  galls  are  certainly  not  made  by 
Coccids  ;  they  are  inhabited  by  ants,  but  may  be  lepidopterous 
or  coleopterous  in  origin.  A.  colimce  is  a  remarkable  species  ;  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  larva  is  unknown. 

PsEUDOcoccus  [Dagtylopius  auctt.J  cuALATENsis,  n.  sp. 
?  .  Length  about  2  mm.,  entirely  covered  dorsally  with  dense 
white  secretion,  very  much  as  in  P.  pseudonipcB  (Ckll.)  ;  on  boiling, 
does  not  stain  liquid ;  after  boiling,  colour  very  pale  pinkish,  legs  and 
antennae  light  brown.  Labium  about  150  /*  long  and  84  broad.  Skin 
with  the  usual  round  glands,  and  rather  numerous  minute  hairs ; 
bristles  of  anal  ring  about  76  /x,  caudal  bristles  about  120.     Legs 
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rather  stout  and  short,  with  large  claws ;  tibia  and  tarsus  with 
numerous  bristles ;  digitules  filiform,  with  minute  knobs.  Antennae 
8-jointed. 

Measurements  of  legs  and  antennae  in  /x  : — 

Anterior  leg  ;  length  of  femur  +  trochanter  198,  of  tibia  90,  of  tarsus  51. 
Hind  leg;  „  ,,  „  225,         ,,  120,         „       51. 

Anterior  leg  ;  width  of  femur  69,  of  tibia  42. 

Length  of  autenual  joints:  (1.)  39-48,  (2.)  36,  (8.)  28-30,   (4.)  15-18, 
(5.)  18-27,  (6.)  21-24,  (7.)  30-33,  (8.)  57-60. 

Larva.  —  In  ?,  about  530  ^w.  long,  with  legs  and  antennae  well 
developed;  shape  ordinary  ;  antenna  6-jointed,  joints  measuring  in/x  : 
(1.)  24,  (2.)  30,  (3.)  18,  (4.)  16,  (5.)  16,  (6.)  51. 

Hah.  Cualata,  Colima,  July  28th  (C.  H.  T.  Townsend). 
Quite  numerous  in  the  same  galls  as  Akermes  coUnice.  P.  ciuila- 
tensis  differs  from  P.  pseudonipce  in  its  legs  and  antennsG  ;  it  also 
differs  from  P.  nipce  (Maskell),  especially  by  the  short  and  stout 
legs.  The  antennae  seem  invariably  8-jointed,  and  are  rather 
after  the  manner  of  P.  neomexicanus  (Tinsley). 

Note  on  the  ant  associated  ivith  Coccidce  at  Cualata. 

Some  of  the  ants  found  at  Cualata  in  the  galls  with  Akermes 
colimce  and  Pseudococcits  ciialatensis  were  referred  to  Professor 
W.  M.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  kindly  reports 
as  follows  : — 

*'  The  ant  is  Azteca  longiceps.  Emery.  It  agrees  perfectly 
with  Emery's  figure  and  brief  description  of  a  single  dealated 
queen  from  Alajuela,  Costa  Eica.  These  ants  of  the  genus 
Azteca  live  regularly  in  the  modified  stems  of  tropical  trees  in 
what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  case  of  typical  symbiosis.  The 
trees  inhabited  are  mainly  of  the  genus  Cecrojna,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  cases  observed  by  Prof.  Townsend  belong  to  this  group 
of  plants.  Emery,  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus  Azteca,  also 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  A.  depilis  in  vesicles  on  the  leaves  of 
Tococa  coi'onata,  Benth.  Fritz  Mueller,  Belt,  and  Emery  all 
record  the  occurrence  of  Coccids  with  species  of  Azteca,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  described  the  species.  You  would  un- 
doubtedly find  much  material  on  this  subject  in  Schimper's 
'  Die  Wechselbeziehungen  zwischen  Pfianzen  und  Ameisen  im 
tropischen  Amerika'"  (litt.,  Oct.  26th,  1902). 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Trinidad  Palceococcus  rosce  and 
Coccus  nanus  are  found  in  the  runs  of  Azteca  chartifex,  Forel. 
Coccus  nanus  is  the  same  as  Lecanium  nanum,  Ckll.,  1896. 

T.  D.  A.  G. 

East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.  : 
Oct.  30th,  1902. 
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NOTES     AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Aberration  of  Enallagma  cyathigerum. — As  Mr.  Lucas  was  looking 
at  some  of  my  specimens  of  K.  cyathigerum,  he  noticed  that  the  black 
pterostigma  was  absent  from  the  left  hind  wing  of  a  male  that  was 
taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  August  last.  Examination  with  a  lens 
shewed  that  the  neuration  at  the  tip  of  the  same  wing  was  also  aberrant. 
Though  the  pterostigma  is  so  small,  its  absence  from  the  wing  is  very 
striking.  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in 
an  injury  received  during  one  of  the  earlier  instars. — S.  W.  Kemp; 
Notting  Hill,  January,  1903. 

Hilara  viridis. — A  number  of  years  ago  I  found  a  new  fly  in 
Jamaica,  which  Mr.  Coquillett  in  1895  described  as  Hilara  viridis.  The 
insect  was  quite  out  of  the  known  range  of  Hilara,  and  the  green 
colour  was  peculiar,  but  there  was  no  other  genus  to  receive  it.  Upon 
receiving  recently  Mr.  A.  L.  Melander's  excellent  monograph  of  the 
North  American  Empididte,  I  became  convinced  that  the  fly  belonged 
to  the  Mexican  and  West  Indian  genus  Lamprempis,  Wheeler  and 
Melander,  1901.  I  accordingly  wrote  Mr.  Melander,  who  kindly  gave 
me  an  example  of  Lamprempis,  which  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Coquillett, 
who  now  assures  me  that  my  opinion  is  correct.  The  species  will 
therefore  be  Lamprempis  viridis  (Coq.) — T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

PsociDiA  AT  Missenden,  Bucks.  —  On  Sept.  12th  I  had  a  day's 
collecting  at  King's  Hill,  near  Great  Missenden,  Bucks.  By  beating 
in  a  small  wood,  which  consisted  mostly  of  conifers  with  a  little  oak 
and  ash,  I  obtained  seven  species  of  Psocidia.  Of  these,  the  most 
striking  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  abundant  species  was  Cfccilius 
fiiscopteriis,  Latreille.  C.  fiavidm,  Stephens,  was  common,  while  a  few 
C.  obsoletus,  Steph.,  were  met  with.  A  single  Fsocus  lonyicornis,  F., 
was  beaten  from  oak,  and  other  species  were  Stenopsocus  cruciatus, 
Linne,  Peripsocus  ph(Bopterus,  Stephens,  Elipsocus  fiaviceps,  Steph. — 
Stanley  V.  Kemp,  F.E.S.  ;  80,  Oxford  Gardens,  Nottmg  Hill,  W. 

The  Dragonflies  of  Epping  Forest. — After  a  prolonged  period  of 
cold  winds  and  cold  rains,  which  greatly  retarded  the  appearance  of 
dragonflies  and  restricted  their  number,  towards  the  end  of  May  the 
weather  became  warm  and  bright.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  we 
made  our  first  capture,  a  solitary  male  of  Pyrrhosoma  nymphula.  This 
event  was  followed  on  1st  June  by  a  female  Leptetnim  quadrimacidatum. 
being  taken  at  rest ;  the  right  hind  wing  was  much  aborted.  On  the 
same  morning  we  took  immature  specimens  of  Ayrion  piwlla,  of  both 
sexes  ;  we  observed  pairs  in  cop,  on  22ud  June.  Ischniira  eleyans,  Anax 
imperator,  and  LibeUiila  depressa  were  all  taken  for  the  first  time  on 
26th  June,  and  several  empty  nymph-cases  of  A.  imperator  were  also 
found  on  the  same  occasion.  On  9th  July  we  took,  at  Walthamstow, 
a  solitary  specimen  (female)  of  Enallayma  cyathigerum;  we  had  considered 
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this  species,  at  one  time  tolerably  plentiful,  to  be  locally  extinct,  for  our 
last  recorded  capture  in  the  Epping  Forest  district  was  made  as  long 
ago  as  10th  July,  1887.  Sympetnini  striolatum  was  especially  late  in 
appearing,  for  we  did  not  take  that  species  until  3rd  August.  -S.  san- 
(juineiim,  usually  a  common  insect  in  the  forest,  was  not  met  with  at 
all.  JEschna  cyanca  was  first  taken  on  9th  August,  but,  although  we 
saw  M.  (jrandis  on  one  or  two  occasions,  we  failed  to  secure  any  speci- 
mens. We  kept  under  observation  that  most  elusive  of  insects, 
M.  mixta,  from  the  second  week  in  September  to  5th  October,  but, 
despite  our  having  devoted  several  entire  mornings  to  its  pursuit,  it 
was  not  until  the  day  named  that  we  made  a  capture ;  the  specimen 
taken  was  a  female.  The  following  are  the  latest  dates  upon  which 
we  took  the  species  mentioned  : — P.  nymphuUi,  13th  July ;  I,  elegans, 
13th  July  ;  A.  paella,  3rd  August ;  yE.  cyanea,  8th  September  ;  S.  strio- 
latum, 19th  October. — Frederick  William  Campion,  Herbert  Campion. 

Odonata  in  Norfolk. — I  was  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  June  25th  to 
31st,  and  spent  a  couple  of  mornings  at  dragonflies.  Orthetrum  can- 
cellatum  was  fairly  common,  both  sexes,  and  I  managed  to  get  a  few. 
Libellula  fulva  was  also  about,  and  I  took  nine^ — ^five  males  and  four 
females.  I  had  to  let  most  of  the  0.  cancellatum  go,  as  I  had  only  a 
muslin  sleeve  for  dragonflies.  I  had  not  gone  out  prepared  for  such 
large  game,  as  we  were  working  in  the  reed-beds,  and  only  when  we 
were  not  getting  much  in  the  lepidopterous  line  did  I  look  about  for 
other  things.  I  caught  one  or  two  Mschna  grandis.  On  July  29th  I 
went  down  again,  and  when  cutting  reeds  for  pupae  of  Nonagria  canniv, 
I  saw  what  I  believe  was  M.  isosceles.  It  settled  quite  close  to  me,  and 
I  could  make  out  the  markings  quite  plainly,  I  had  no  net  with  me, 
so  I  tried  to  grab  it,  but  failed,  and  it  disappeared.  I  should  not  like 
to  record  it  definitely,  as  I  did  not  actually  take  it,  but  I  am  almost 
certain  it  was  the  right  thing.  It  was  rather  late  for  it,  but  then  the 
season  was  all  out  of  gear,  at  any  rate  amongst  Lepidoptera. — H.  M. 
Edelsten  ;  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Dec.  17th,  1902. 

Lepidoptera  at  Light,  &c.,  in  Herts,  1902. — In  accordance  with 
my  annual  practice  I  append  notes  on  the  Lepidoptera  I  have  met 
with  in  this  county  during  the  year.  As  a  whole  the  season  has  not 
come  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  As  before,  my  light- 
trap  was  responsible  for  the  best  captures,  and  the  following  were  new 
to  my  list  for  this  particular  locality  : — 

Smerinthus  [wpuli,  Notodonta  dictcBoides  (one),  Noctua  hrunnea,  Cleo- 
ceris  vlminalis,  Cucullia  nmbratica,  Ellopia  prosapiaria  (fasciaria),  Eury- 
mene  dolabraria  (two),  Selenia  illustraria  var.  (Estiva,  Pseudoterpna 
priiinata  (cytisaria),  Asthena  luteata,  Acidalia  dilutaria  {psseata),  Macaria 
littirata,  Emmelesia  alcheniillata,  Eupithecia  castigata,  E.  assimilata,  E. 
sobrinata,  Aglossa  pinguinalis,  Scoparia  mercurella  [frequentella),  Cram- 
bits  geniculeus,  Phycita  roburella  (spissicella) ,  Salebria  betidcE,  S.  fonnusa 
(four),  Hypochalcia  ahenella  (one),  Eurhodope  advenella  (four),  Emophera 
jnngiiis,  Ephestia  elittella,  Tortrix  unifasciana,  Dictyopteryx  Ixflingiayia, 
D.  bergmanniana,  Penthina  cynosbana,  Spilonota  ocellana,  8.  roscccolayia, 
Sericoris  urticana,  Carpocapsa  splendidana,  Yponomeuta  vigintipunctatus, 
Y.  cagnagellus  (cognatella),  Phibalocera  qiiercana,  Depressaria  flavella  (litu- 
relia),  (Ecophora  pseiidospreteUa. 
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Of  those  which  had  occurred  here  before,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

Gastropacha  {Lasiocampa)  quercifolia,  Drepana  falcula,  D.  binaria 
(hamula),  Pterostoma  palpina,  Axijlia  putris,  Xylophasia  lithoxylea  (one  ; 
this  species  has  been  scarce  for  some  years),  Dipteryr/ia  jnnastri  (scabri- 
nsculd),  Neu7'onia  popnlaris,  Cerif/o  matura,  Luperina  cespitis,  Miana 
fascimicida,  M.bicoloria  {fi(rimcula),  Petilampa  (M.)  arcuosa,  Ar/rotis  puta, 
A.  porphyrea  (striguJa),  Noctua  triangulum,  Calymnia  pyral'ma,  (J.  diffinis, 
Hadena  thalassina,  Plusia  moneta  (fairly  common),  Selenia  lunaria,  En- 
nomos  erosaria,  Acidalia  miitarm,  Timandra  amataria,  Eupithecia  sub- 
fulvata,  E.  pulchellata,  E.  subnotata,  Cidaria  pymliata,  C.  associata, 
Pehinja  comitata,  Eaboliapliunbaria,  Herminia  tardpennalis,  H.ynsealis, 
PyraUs  farinalis,  Crambus  hortuellus,  Aphonia  sociella,  Tortrix  heparana, 
T.  fosterana  {adjunctana),  Peronea  variegana,  Penthina  betulmtana,  P. 
ochroleucana,  Xanthosetia  zoegana,  and  X.  hamana. 

I  tried  sugaring  in  August  and  September  both  at  Bushey  Heath 
and  Bricket  Wood,  but  it  was  slow  work,  captures  being  few  and  far 
between.  The  following,  among  others,  were  taken  : — Asphalia  diluta 
(common),  Agrotis  mffusa  (both  sexes  fairly  common),  Noctua  plecta, 
Triphana  fimbria,  Amphip)yra  pyrarnidea ,  Mania  maura,  Xanthia  citragn, 
Polia  flavicincta,  Hadena  protea,  Catocala  nupta,  and  Hypmia  rnstralis. 

At  the  end  of  June  I  had  a  day's  collecting  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  county,  in  the  chalk  district.  Lycana  beUargus  {adonis)  males 
were  fairly  plentiful,  but  only  one  female  fell  to  my  lot.  I  also  took 
L.  alsHs  (^minima)  and  Carpocapsa  grossana,  the  latter  beaten  out  of 
beech. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  Hesperia  thaumas  {Jinea)  at  the  same  locality 
in  August,  but  only  in  limited  numbers.  (Although  this  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  common  "  skipper,"  I  have  never  seen  it  in  abun- 
dance anywhere  round  here).  I  was  rather  too  early  for  Hesperia 
comma  and  only  saw  two  males,  but  Lyccena  corydofi  swarmed  as  usual. 
Eubolia  limitata  {menmaria)  and  E.  bipunctaria  were  also  taken. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eichard  South,  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett, 
for  having  named  for  me  some  of  the  more  obscure  species  mentioned 
above. — Philip  J.  Barraud;  Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 

Autumn  Notes  from  the  Salisbury  District.  —  I  have  been  in 
Salisbury  since  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  my  notes  are  from 
September  18th  to  December.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
evenings  at  the  street-lamps,  very  little  serious  collecting  has  been 
done,  but  the  results,  I  venture  to  think,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfactory, 
and  I  eagerly  await  the  summer  of  1903  for  working  the  district.  To 
start  with  the  butterflies  :  Oonepteryx  rhamni  was  common,  and  was 
seen  up  to  the  25th  October.  Pieris  brassica  and  P.  napi  were  both 
about  in  September,  the  last  I  saw  of  the  former  being  on  October 
12th.  Vanessa  urtica,  was  common  enough,  and  was  seen  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  November.  F.  atalanta  was  also  seen  up  to  October 
16th.  Other  butterflies  noticed  were  Epitiephele  ianira,  Ccenoyiympha 
pamphilus,  Chrysophamis  phlceas,  and  Lycisna  icarus,  an  apparently  quite 
fresh  example  of  C.  phlceas  being  seen  October  8th. 

On  September  26th  I  cycled  over  to  Lyndhurst,  and  spent  a  very 
short  time  in  the  New  Forest,  where  I  found  Dryas  [Argynnis)  paphia 
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and  Satyriis  semele  still  out,  and  also  saw  Vanessa  io.  Three  species  of 
dragonflies  were  noticed: — Synipetrum  striolatnm,  S.  scoticnin,  and 
Mschna  (/  cijanea),  the  first-named  species  also  being  seen  at  Salisbury. 
I  also  came  across  three  or  four  dead  grass-snakes,  from  one  of  which 
I  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  beetle  Sllpha  littoralis. 

To  return  to  Salisbury  and  moths.  Treacle  was  tried  in  the 
garden  on  several  occasions,  but  it  was  a  failure,  Anchoceiis  pistacina, 
Xanthia  ferniginea,  and  Cerastis  vaccinii  being  the  only  moths  attracted. 
The  ivy  in  the  garden  was  equally  unattractive,  Orthosia  lota  being  the 
only  addition.  The  street-lamps,  however,  were  very  productive, 
moths  being  plentiful  on  them  both  by  day  and  night.  Species  taken 
at  light: — Pmcilocampa  populi  (a  few  males),  Petasia  cassinea  (three), 
Nonagiia typJm (one, Oct. 29th), Aijrotis siiffusa(Oct.  2Qth), Diloba caruleo- 
cephala  (common),  Noctua  c-7ii(jrum  (up  to  Oct.  29th),  Folia  iiavicincta, 
Anchoceiis  pistacina,  Orthosia  lota,  Plusia  yamma,  Miselia  oxyacantha,  Phi- 
galia  pilosaria  (one  male,  Dec.  1st),  Himera  pennaria  (abundant  and  very 
variable,  all  males),  Hybemia  defoliaria,  Oporahia  dilutata  (common), 
Cheimatobia  hrumata  (very  abundant),  Cidaria  miata  (a  few),  C.  truncata 
(or  ?  im)na7iata)  (up  to  Oct.  24th),  Botys  fenny al.is  (one,  Oct.  24th). 

Of  insects  taken  by  other  means  Polia  Jiavicincta  occurred  on  walls 
up  to  October  8th,  and  the  following  were  also  noticed  : — Bryophila 
perla,  Anchoceiis  rujina,  Xanthia  silago,  Hadena  protea,  Xylina  rhizo- 
litha,  Orgyia  antiqua,  and  Pionea  forficalis.  Larvae  were  taken  of 
Sphinx  ligustri,  Chcerocampa  porcellus  (Oct.  Sth),  Lasiocampa  quercus, 
Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Lophopteryx  camelina  (Oct.  26th),  Phalera  buce- 
phala,  Acronycta  tridens  (one),  A.  psi,  Abrostola  iirtica,  Mainestra  brassicce, 
M.  persicaria,  Aviphidasys  betidaria,  Pieris  brassicce,  and  P.  rapes.  The 
dates  appended  show  how  late  many  of  the  species  were  in  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  for  collecting  I  have  ever  experienced. — F.  M.  B.  Carr  ; 
The  Choir  School,  The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Lepidoptera  in  Hertfordshire,  1902. — As  so  many  lepidopterists 
appear  to  have  met  with  very  poor  results  during  last  year,  I  thought 
some  remarks  on  the  species  which  came  under  my  notice  in  this 
county  might  perhaps  be  of  interest. 

In  all  I  have  notes  on  rather  more  than  220  different  species,  which 
I  think  is  a  fairly  respectable  total. 

As  has  been  observed  by  other  writers  in  this  Journal,  the  best  and, 
at  times,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  perfect  insects  was  by  the  employ- 
ment of  light.  By  this  means  I  obtained  about  185  species,  some  40 
of  which  were  new  to  my  list  for  this  locality  (Bushey  Heath).  The 
best  captures  in  this  line  were  : — 

Lasiocampa  quercifolia,  Drepana  binaria  {Iiaimda),  Notodonta  dictcB- 
oides  (one),  Lnperina  cespitis,  Ayrotis  porphyrea  (striyida),  Hadena  thalas- 
sina,  Calyvmia  pyralina,  Plnsia  moneta,  Ellopia  prosapiaria  {  fasciaria), 
Eurymene  dolabraria,  Selenia  lunaria,  Asthena  luteata,  Macaria  liturata, 
Aylossa  pinyuinalis,  Phycita  roborella  {spissiceUa),  Salebria  betulcB,  S.pru- 
nosa,  Hypochelia  ahenella  (one),  Kurhodope  advenella,  Eiizophera  piny  ids, 
Ephestia  elutella,  Tortrix  unifasciana  (one  female  dark  form),  Dictyo- 
pteryx  Icejiinyiana,  D.  berymanniana,  Penthina  ochroleucana,  P.  cynos- 
bana,  Spilonota  ocellana,  S.  roscecolana,  Sericoris  urticana,  Carpocapsa 
splendidana,  Xanthosetia  zcegana,  Yponomeuta  vigintipunctatus,  Y,  cay- 
hagelkis,  Depressaria  flavella  {Liturella). 
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Sugaring  was  useless  until  the  end  of  August,  but  between  the  26th 
of  that  month  and  October  10th  I  obtained  twenty-seven  species, 
among  which  were  Agrotis  puta,  A.  sujfusa,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  Triphcena 
fimbria,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  A.  tragopogonis,  Mania  maura,  Xanthia 
citrago,  Hndena  protea,  Catocala  nupta,  Hypcena  rostraiis,  Pyralis  cos- 
to^is  (all  at  Bushey  Heath) ;  and  Asphalia  diluta  and  Polia  Jlavicincta 
(at  Bricket  Wood).  Plusia  moneta  occurred  in  some  numbers  at  the 
end  of  July  in  our  garden,  and  we  took  a  fair  number  at  dusk,  hover- 
ing over  larkspur.  P.  gamma  and  Oporabia  dilutata  were  quite  as 
plentiful  as  usual,  if  not  more  so. 

I  was  not  able  to  devote  much  time  to  the  Rhopalocera,  but  the 
following  were  noticed  in  the  Tring  neighbourhood  : — Lycmia  bellargus 
(adonis),  males  fairly  plentiful,  one  female  (June  27th) ;  L.  ahus  {mi- 
nima) (same  date) ;  L.  corydon,  swarms  (August) ;  Hesperia  thaumas 
{linea),  five  males;  H.  comma,  one  male.  In  the  same  locality  I  took 
Euholia  mensuraria  (limMata),  E.  bipunctaria,  and  Carpocapsa  yrossana, 
the  last  beaten  out  of  beech.  One  Vanessa  io  was  seen  in  our  garden 
in  the  summer.  Can  anyone  suggest  a  reason  for  the  apparent  rarity 
of  this  species  in  more  than  one  locality  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  ?— PmLip  J.  Barkaud  ;  Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — January  'list,  1903.  —  The 
Seventieth  Annual  Meeting.  The  Eev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
showing  a  satisfactory  balance  in  the  Society's  favour,  had  been  read  by 
the  Auditor,  Mr,  H.  Goss,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  following  had  been  elected 
Officers  and  Council  for  the  Session  1903-1904  : — President,  Professor 
Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert 
McLachlan,  F.R.S.  ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Rowland-Brown,  M.A. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  George  C.  Champion, 
F.Z.S. ;  and  as  other  Members  of  Council,  Colonel  Charles  T.  Bingham, 
F.Z.S.;  Mr.  Malcolm  Burr,  B.A.,  F.L.S.;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Chapman, 
F.Z.S. ;  Mr.  Arthur  John  Chitty,  M.A. ;  Mr.  Hamilton  H.  C.  J.  Druce, 
F.Z.S. ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M. A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. ;  Professor  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.R.S.;  Professor  Louis  Compton  Miall,  F.R.S.  ;  the  Rev. 
Francis  D.  Morice,  M.A. ;  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  Colonel 
Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  and  Colonel  John  W.  Yerbury,  R.A., 
F.Z.S.  It  was  announced  that  Professor  Poulton,  the  new  President, 
would  appoint  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  Professor  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr. 
D.  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Session  1903-1904.  Canon 
Fowler,  the  retiring  President,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Address,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  many  facts  that  have  been  recently  brought  forward  with 
regard  to  Cryptic  Coloration  and  Mimicry,  more  especially  as  affecting 
the  Order  Coleoptera ;  the  facts  are  indisputable,  but  the  hypotheses 
founded  upon  them  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  pressed  too  far.  In  the 
second  part  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Coleoptera  was  discussed : 
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there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  tlie  appearance  of  the  Order  in  the 
Palaeozoic  period,  but  the  leading  families  are  found  in  the  Lias,  as 
completely  differentiated  as  at  the  present  time ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
genera  and  even  the  species  are  almost  identical  with  those  now  living; 
the  Coleoptera,  that  is  to  say,  have  altered  but  little  from  the  time  at 
which  they  existed  side  by  side  witli  the  gigantic  extinct  Saurians  and 
the  Pterodactyles  ;  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
insects  generally  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  evolution. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  proposed  by  Professor  Poulton, 
and  seconded  by  Professor  Meldola.  The  President  replied.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Officers  was  proposed  by  Professor  Meldola,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Goss,  and 
Mr.  Eowland-Brown  replied. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
November  27th,  1902. — Mr.  F.  Noad  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hare,  East  Dulwich  Grove,  S.E.,  was  elected  a  member. 
The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  special  exhibition  of  notable  captures 
and  varieties,  and  was,  as  usual,  a  very  successful  gathering.  Between 
eighty  and  ninety  members  and  their  friends  attended,  and  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  were  made. — Messrs.  Harrison  and  Main  exhibited 
very  varied  series  of  several  species .  of  Lepidoptera  recently  taken  in 
the  Shetland  Isles,  including  Kupithecia  nanata,  Dianthcecia  nana  [con- 
spersa),  smoky  and  dark  forms ;  Noctna  festiva  var.  conftua,  and  Anarta 
melanopa,  with  normal  types  for  comparison. — Mr.  Cant,  a  pair  of  the 
extremely  dark  form  of  Hemerophila  abruptaria,  taken  this  year  in 
Regent's  Park. — Mr.  Kaye,  long  series  of  Anchocelis  lunosa,  with  the 
forms  obsolcta,  huinilis,  brunnea,  neurodes,  and  agrotoides  ;  see  Brit.  Noct. 
ii.  168-170.  He  had  not  met  with  var.  rufa,  which  was  said  to  be 
common. — Mr.  R.  Adkiu,  examples  and  series  of  hybrid  Lepidoptera, 
and  read  notes  on  their  life-history  :  (1)  Smerintlms  ocellata  ^  x  Amor- 
pha  [Smerinthus)  populi  $  ;  (2)  Selenia  bilimaria  {illnnaria)  $  x  Selenia 
tetralunavia  {ilhistraria)  ?  ;  (3)  PygcBra  pigra  [reclusa)  g-  x  P.  cnrtula 
$  ;  and  (4)  F.  curtida  <?  x  P.  pigra  J  .  In  the  two  last  series  the 
female  influence  was  dominant ;  in  the  two  former  cases  the  characters 
of  male  and  female  were  pretty  evenly  shared  or  deleted. — Mr.  Car- 
penter, specimens  of  Apatura  iris  bred  from  larvte  he  had  hybernated, 
and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oldaker:  (1)  Lycmia  [Polyommatus)  icarns,  a  gyn- 
andromorph,  left  side  male,  right  side  female,  taken  June  14th,  1902. 
(2)  a  male  with  under  side  having  faint  marginal  spots,  and  only  one 
spot  on  central  area  of  ashy  grey,  taken  June  7th  ;  both  were  from 
Ranraore  Common.  (8)  a  male  about  the  size  of  an  average  Lyccena 
[Cupido'^  minima.  And  (4)  a  var.  of  Vanessa  [Envanessa)  antiopa,  bred 
from  German  larvae,  with  no  blue  spots  on  upper  wings  and  only  one  blue 
spot  on  the  lower  wings. — Mr.  ScoUick,  an  example  of  Vanessa  [Aglais) 
urlica,  with  ground  colour  resembling  that  of  Vanessa  (Eugotiia)  poly- 
cJdoros,  and  a  Plusia  chrysitis,  with  the  usually  burnished  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  on  one  side. — Mr.  Hare,  a  Strenia  clathrata,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lighter  markings  of  the  type  obliterated,  taken 
at  Marlborough  ;  and  an  Ephippiphora  obscurana  (gallicolana),  with  the 
dorsal  blotch  suffused  with  fuscus. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  an  almost  white 
var.  of  Agrotis  siiffusa,  taken  in  September  in  South  Devon,  and  two 
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hybrid  S.  ocellata  S'  X  S.  populi  ?  . — Mr.  Lucas,  several  examples  of  the 
dragonfly,  Oxyf/astm  curtisii,  from  Hants,  with  nymph-skins  from 
France ;  and  several  specimens  of  the  earwig,  Labidiira  riparia,  from 
Bournemouth.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Ansorge,  a  series  of  Ayriopis  aprUvna, 
bred  from  the  New  Forest,  and  having  very  dark  lower  wings.— Mr.  G. 
T.  Porritt,  the  Huddersfield  range  of  forms  of  Folia  chi,  from  almost 
white  to  dark  slate,  including  the  forms  uUvacca  and  suffusa. — Mr.  Joy, 
aberrations  of  Aphantopm  [Epinephele]  lujperanthus,  from  Folkestone, 
mainly  showing  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  the  eye-spots. — Mr.  Main, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mera,  a  series  of  very  dark  Odontopera  hideutata,  bred 
from  Leeds ;  and  a  brilliant  green  example  of  Mimas  (Smerifithus)  tilim, 
bred  in  the  Loudon  district. — Mr.  Turner,  three  forms  of  MeLanippe 
montanata  taken  at  Amersham,  Bucks,  in  June  :  (1)  all  the  marking 
obsolete  or  very  faint,  except  a  costal  blotch  ;  (2)  asymmetrical,  with 
the  lower  half  of  central  band  on  left  fore  wing  very  narrow  ;  (8)  a  light 
form,  showing  a  darker  marginal  shade  to  all  the  wings.  Mr.  Russel, 
a  Pyrameis  cardui  having  apex  of  fore  wings  much  shortened,  with 
marking  much  compressed,  but  in  perfect  symmetry,  taken  at  Margate. 
— Mr.  Hamm,  a  photograph  of  a  Papilio  machaon,  bred  from  Wicken, 
with  asymmetrical  wings  and  markings  ;  hind  wings  were  elongated 
and  antennaa  shorter.  A  large  amount  of  irregular  black  suffusion  was 
present  on  all  four  wings. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  case  exhibiting  some  of  the 
extreme  forms  of  Satyridse  as  shown  in  the  genera  Hetera,  Citheronia, 
Pierella,  and  Ayitirrhcea. — Mr.  Henderson,  series  of  Xanthia  (Citria)  ful- 
vayo  [cerago)  and  Fyupithecia  teituiata,  bred  from  sallow  catkins  in  Surrey, 
and  a  well-marked  series  of  E.  rectanyulata  from  Berkshire. — Mr.  Eay- 
ward,  pupae  of  Papilio  viachaon,  showing  assimilation  in  colour  to  their 
surroundings. — Dr.  Chapman:  (1)  forms  of  Cmionympha  pamphilns 
from  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Spain,  illustrating  the 
variation  in  marginal  colouring,  development  of  ocelli,  ground  colour, 
and  general  markings,  with  the  extreme  form  iylliis ;  (2)  Lycmia  {Poly- 
ommatus)  corydon,  Swiss  forms,  corydonins  from  Spain,  and  two  forms 
of  hispana  from  Spain  ;  (3)  Erebia  styyne  var.  bejarensis,  large  and  more 
richly  coloured  ;  (4)  Lycicna  [Plebeins)  aryus  var.  bejarensis,  much  larger 
and  more  brilliantly  marked  and  coloured,  suggesting  that  aryus  {ccyon), 
zaphyriis,  and /^t'/(/as  are  local  forms  of  one  species.^ — Mr.  Tonge:  (1)  Stre- 
nia  clathrata,  black  var.  from  Andover  ;  (2)  Phyllocnistis  suffusella,  a  fine 
bred  series  from  Reigate ;  (3)  Lithoculletis  qaercifoliella,  bred  from  oak 
and  beech  ;  (4)  L.  clerkella,  dark  and  some  nearly  black,  with  suffused 
markings,  bred  from  cocoons  found  on  cherry  by  Dr.  Chapman. — Mr. 
Harrison,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  large  number  of  aberrations 
of  British  Lyccenidas,  Mimas  (Smerintlnis)  tilice  and  Anyeronia  prunaria. 
December  11th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Cowham,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  was  elected  a  member. — Mr.  South  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Arkle, 
of  Chester :  (1)  Ematurya  atomaria  female,  having  the  ground  colour 
unusually  white,  and  the  markings  much  intensified,  with  a  wide 
submarginal  black  band  on  all  four  wings  ;  (2)  a  series  of  Coawnympha 
typhon,  from  Delamere  Forest.  The  specimens,  which  were  of  the 
rothlebii  form,  showed  considerable  variation  in  size,  number,  and 
shape  of  the  ocelli  on  both  surfaces,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  white 
marking  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.     In  two  examples  the 
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ocelli  were  oval  in  shape,  and  their  outer  edges  projected.  In  another 
specimen  the  ocelli  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  were  large, 
especially  the  two  nearest  anal  angle.  The  white  markings  of  a 
fourth  specimen  were  unusually  developed,  and  consisted  of  a  broad 
irregular-edged  transverse  band  reduced  to  a  slender  line  between 
veins  2  and  4,  an  elongate  patch  at  the  base  below  the  costa,  and  a 
curved  and  tapered  streak  beneath  the  discoidal  cell  extending  to  the 
band.  (8)  A  melanic  example  of  Cijmatophora  duplaris ;  (4)  Thera 
variata,  having  the  central  band  nearly  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing 
of  a  light  brown  ;  (5)  a  melanic  Agrotis  exdainationis. — Mr,  Ashdown 
specimens  of  the  Homopteron  Ledra  aurita,  taken  at  Mickleham 
together  with  larvae  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Turner  recorded  the 
species  from  Chattenden  Woods,  and  Mr.  West  from  West  Wickham. 
— Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  specimen  of  Euchlo'e  cardamlnes,  having  the  dis- 
coidal spot  reduced  to  a  mere  speck. — Mr.  Goulton,  an  example  of 
Catocala  nupta  from  Balham,  showing  a  general  darkening  in  colour. 
Dr.  Chapman,  cocoons  of  N'i(daria  murina  and  Euchromia  lethe,  showing 
the  larval  hairs  similarly  made  use  of,  but  with  different  effects,  owing 
to  the  cocoon  in  one  case  being  slight,  while  in  the  other  it  was  dense  ; 
and  the  hairs  in  the  former  few  and  long,  while  in  the  latter  they  were 
short  and  abundant. — Mr.  Turner,  apair  of  a  large  Tarantula  sp.?from 
Trinidad,  together  with  a  species  of  Automeris  from  the  same  place. — 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  gave  an  account  of  a  tour  he  had  recently  made  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs.— Hy,  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society.  —  Xovember  llth,  1902. — Mr. 
G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley 
showed  a  series  of  Panurgus  ur sinus,  taken  at  Barmouth  this  summer  ; 
also  specimens  of  Catabomha  pijrastri  and  selenitica,  one  each  from 
Barmouth,  in  which  the  usual  colouration  of  the  pale  markings  on  the 
abdomen  was  reversed,  those  of  pgrastri  being  yellow,  and  those  of 
selenitica  white;  also  var.  unicolor  oi pyrastri,  from  Moseley.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  suggested  that  the  colours  of  the  spots  had  been  affected  in 
the  killing  by  sulphur,  &c.,  but  Mr.  Bradley  thought  not. — Mr.  A.  H. 
Martineau  showed  various  insects  : — Vanessa  polgchloros  from  Budleigh 
Salterton,  South  Devon,  and  Melanargia  galatea  from  Sidmouth  ;  also 
Cerceris  arcnaria  from  Budleigh,  together  with  its  Aveevil  prey,  which 
was  captured  with  it ;  and  Tabanus  autuinnalis,  which  was  taken  in  the 
house  at  Budleigh.  Mr.  Wainwright  said  he  had  several  times  seen 
Tabani  indoors.— Mr.  A.  D.  Imms,  Enjthromma  naias,  from  Yardley 
Wood,  a  species  of  dragonfly  which  seems  to  be  local  and  not  common 
in  this  country,  but  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  already  made  known  from 
one  local  place,  Sutton  Park ;  also  Sguipetrum  striolatum,  taken  in  his 
own  garden  at  Moseley.— Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  a  long  series  of 
Ematurga  atomaria,  from  the  hills  above  Curwen,  which  showed  much 
variation  in  the  shape  of  the  wings,  in  markings  and  coloration ;  some  of 
the  females  closely  approximated  to  the  colour  and  pattern  of  the  males. 
It  was  remarked  that  all  alike  were  pale  in  comparison  with  our  local 
ones,  especially  contrasting  with  Cannock  examples.  Some  were  so  pale 
that  on  the  wing  they  looked  quite  white. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright, 
Ho7i.  Sec. 
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THE     EARLIER     STAGES     OF    LYC^ENA    ARION. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S. 

Since  my  last  notes  on  the  earlier  stages  of  Lyccena  avion, 
published  in  the  'Entomologist,'  vol.  xxxii.  p.  104  (May,  1899), 
I  have  been  yearly  endeavouring  to  solve  the  mystery  which  still 
surrounds  the  last  stages  of  the  larva.  Before  dealing  with  the 
slight  advances  I  have  gained  concerning  its  economy,  I  will 
describe  the  larva  in  its  first  stage,  which  I  omitted  doing  in  my 
previous  notes,  so  that  the  descriptions  of  its  first  four  stages 
may  be  complete. 

The  larva,  directly  after  emergence,  is  exceedingly  small, 
measuring  only  ^^  in.  long ;  it  is  rather  stout  in  proportion  ;  the 
segmental  divisions  are  deeply  defined,  and  with  a  longitudinal 
dorsal  furrow ;  on  the  first  segment  is  a  large  dorsal  darkly 
coloured  disk,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  anal  segment.  The 
colour  of  the  body  is  pale  ochreous  yellow,  tinged  with  greenish  ; 
on  the  dorsal  surface  are  longitudinal  rows  of  glassy  white 
serrated  hairs,  placed  in  two  pairs  on  each  side  of  each  segment 
above  the  spiracles,  the  dorsal  row  all  curve  backwards,  the 
anterior  one  on  each  segment  is  much  the  longest,  and  all  have 
pedestal-like  bases  of  an  olive  colour,  the  subdorsal  pair  are 
both  short,  the  anterior  one  curving  forwards,  the  posterior  one 
backwards  ;  below  the  spiracle,  which  is  black,  are  three  brownish- 
coloured  serrated  hairs  placed  in  a  triangle,  all  project  laterally, 
and  have  dark  bases ;  the  central  one  is  very  long ;  below  these, 
on  the  first  lateral  lobe  of  each  segment,  is  a  single  simple  white 
hair,  and  two  other  similar  ones  on  the  base  of  each  clasper. 
The  head  is  of  a  shining  olive-black.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  densely  sprinkled  with  blackish  points,  giving  it  a  rough 
appearance,  and  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  depth  of  the 
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segmental  divisions  ;  the  legs  and  claspers  are  similar  in  colour 
to  the  body. 

From  observations  I  made  last  year  concerning  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs  in  a  natural  state,  I  felt  convinced  that  some  con- 
nection existed  between  arion  larvae  and  the  common  yellow  ant 
{Formica  jiava)  by  the  preference  shown  by  the  butterfly  in 
selecting  the  thyme  growing  on  ant-hills  for  oviposition.  There- 
fore, the  following  extracts  from  my  note-book  may  be  of  interest, 
as  they  throw  some  light  on  the  habits  of  both  arion  larvae  and 
of  the  ants. 

From  July  5th  to  17th  inclusive  found  L.  arion  numerous. 
During  this  period  I  watched  several  females  depositing,  and 
on  the  last  day  saw  four  laying  their  eggs  on  thyme-blossom 
on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  thyme  grew  in  patches  among  the 
short  turf  (and  on  the  ant-hills),  which  was  composed  of  the 
usual  small  plants  which  clothe  the  surface  of  the  Cornish  downs, 
and  with  a  few  furze-bushes  dotted  about ;  but  the  plants  selected 
were  those  growing  in  the  open,  and  some  distance  from  the 
furze-bushes,  therefore  fully  exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  Under 
every  patch  of  thyme  visited  by  the  female  butterflies  I  found 
ants'^  nests.  I  also  saw  other  females  deposit  on  the  thyme 
growing  on  ant-hills,  and  also  on  the  thyme  upon  the  turf-walls, 
where  ants  are  likewise  in  abundance.  Several  captured  females 
deposited  on  plants  potted  up  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  July. 
On  Aug.  8th  I  had  larvae  in  four  different  stages,  some  only  just 
hatched,  one  over  the  third  moult,  and  others  fixed  for  third 
moult,  a  large  number  after  first  and  second  moults;  after 
moulting  they  ate  part,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all,  the  cast 
skins. 

On  July  29th  I  found  two  of  the  larvae  rolling  about  together 
under  the  thyme  blossom ;  upon  close  examination  I  found  the 
smaller  one  had  seized  the  larger  with  its  jaws,  which  were 
buried  into  its  side,  apparently  sucking  it.  Upon  pulling 
them  apart  I  placed  the  victim  under  the  microscope,  and  found 
a  deep  hole  in  its  side,  with  the  surrounding  surface  shrunken, 
and  liquid  exuding  from  the  wound.  This  conclusively  proves 
the  cannibalistic  habits  of  these  larvae,  which  I  had  always  sus- 
pected, as  on  previous  occasions  large  numbers  of  larvae  had 
disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner.  I  then  placed  about  fifty 
larvae  on  as  many  sprigs  of  thyme,  so  as  to  keep  them  separate 
and  under  very  close  observation. 

On  Aug.  11th,  many  having  passed  their  third  moult,  when 
they  cease  feeding  on  thyme,  I  started  investigating  what  relation 
there  might  be  between  the  larvae  and  ants,  thinking  in  all 
probability  that  they  might  feed  either  on  the  larvae  or  pupa?  of 
the  latter.  I  at  first  selected  one  of  the  larvae  after  the  second 
moult  to  experiment  with,  as  I  found  that  after  the  third  moult 
they  do  not  attack  each  other  ;  so  that  their  cannibalistic  habits 
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only  exist  during  the  first  three  stages.  I  supplied  this  larva 
with  an  ant's  cocoon  with  one  end  removed ;  it  at  once  began 
eating  it.  I  then  placed  them  under  the  low  power  of  the 
microscope  to  carefully  watch  the  proceedings,  which  were  in- 
teresting. I  watched  it  feeding  on  the  jelly-like  substance  of 
the  pupa,  as  well  as  the  cocoon,  which  it  ate  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  would  a  leaf,  by  biting  the  edge.  It  fed  for  several  minutes. 
This  seemed  so  far  satisfactory,  as  I  thought  I  had  found  the 
right  food  for  the  larvae  in  their  subsequent  stages,  but  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Having  found  a  dead  ario7i  larva,  I 
placed  it  in  a  box  with  some  ants,  which  immediately  seized  hold 
of  it,  apparently  intending  to  kill  it.  I  then  put  a  live  larva  in 
another  box  with  four  ants  {F.flava),  and  expected  them  to  treat 
it  in  the  same  way,  but  was  surprised  to  find  them  act  quite  the 
reverse  ;  they  all  immediately  ran  to  it,  and,  waving  their 
antennae  over  and  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  closed  their  jaws, 
and  then  apparently  smelt  and  licked  it,  and  seemed  particularly 
attracted  to  the  hinder  part  of  its  back,  about  the  tenth  segment. 
First  one  and  then  another  of  the  ants  would  would  run  over  the 
larva,  and  then  stop  to  lick  that  part  of  its  back.  I  then  noticed 
a  tiny  bead  of  moisture  appear,  and  one  of  the  ants  touched  it 
with  its  mouth,  which  instantly  caused  the  bead  to  disappear.  I 
afterwards  placed  both  larva  and  ants  under  the  microscope, 
which  at  once  revealed  the  cause  of  attraction,  for  there  on  the 
tenth  segment  I  found  a  small  elongated  transverse  gland  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  I  then  examined  with  the  microscope  another 
larva  in  the  same  stage  while  it  was  feeding,  during  which  opera- 
tion the  gland  is  kept  throbbing  ;  so  I  placed  the  ants  close  to  it, 
and  soon  saw  them  run  over  it  (of  course,  under  the  microscope 
only  a  foot  or  part  of  an  ant  would  appear  in  the  field).  Directly 
a  foot  touched  the  gland,  or  very  near  it,  it  immediately 
throbbed  more  violently,  and  swelled  up.  It  then  ejected  a 
globule  of  clear  white  liquid.  At  the  same  instant  the  head  of 
an  ant  appeared,  and  licked  up  the  drop.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
foot  again  touched  the  gland,  and  another  bead  of  liquid  oozed 
out,  which  was  at  once  again  licked  up  by  an  ant.  An  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  the  larva  unheeded  the  ants  running  over  and 
around  it  while  it  kept  feeding;  but  the  gland  is  apparently 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  an  ant's  foot.  Although  I 
have  several  times  touched  the  glands  of  several  larvae  with  the 
point  of  a  very  fine  sable-hair  brush,  they  would  at  once  wince  and 
contract,  but  on  no  account  could  I  induce  the  exudation  of  the 
liquid  ;  but  directly  an  ant's  foot,  or  the  claws  of  the  foot,  touched 
it  a  bead  would  appear,  and  at  once  be  imbibed  by  the  ants. 
Although  the  larva  was  kept  in  a  box  with  numerous  ants,  both 
workers  and  winged  females,  together  with  their  pupae,  the  ants 
one  and  all  acted  precisely  similarly  ;  not  one  attempted  to  bite 
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the  larva,  but  as  soon  as  they  touched  it  they  slowly  closed  their 
jaws,  and  waved  their  antennae  over  and  upon  it. 

The  gland  is  of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  flexible 
tissue,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  glassy  white  pyriform  pro- 
cesses varying  in  size  ;  some  are  extremely  minute  ;  those  bor- 
dering the  edges  of  the  gland  are  furnished  with  excessively 
small  white  bristles,  each  process  bearing  four  or  five ;  these  are 
in  the  form  of  a  fan  with  diverging  points,  and  all  are  directed 
towards  the  central  aperture,  the  whole  forming  a  fringe  sur- 
rounding the  gland,  and  are  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  bead  of  liquid  in  place,  and  probably  also  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  this  apparently  sensitive  organ. 

The  larvae  appear  to  be  perfectly  at  home  with  the  ants,  as 
neither  molest  each  other.  In  this  stage  (after  third  moult),  I 
have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  attempt  at  cannibalism  among 
the  larvae,  although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  habit  exists  in 
the  earlier  stages. 

As  I  have  alluded  in  these  notes  to  the  larva  feeding  during 
the  fourth  stage,  I  may  mention  that  I  discovered,  after  trying 
over  three  dozen  different  plants,  a  certain  food  upon  which  I 
induced  them  to  feed  for  many  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
slowly  grew  from  |  to  ^  in.  in  length. 

February,  1903. 


SPECIES    OF    THE    GENERA    EMMELESIA    AND    ETJPI- 
THECIA    TAKEN    IN    EOXBUEGHSHIRE. 

By  W.  Renton. 

Eniinelesia  ajfinitata. — Not  very  common.  I  have  taken  it  near 
Hawick,  Minto  Woods,  Wells  Woods,  Kelso,  and  St.  Boswell's ;  and 
have  found  larvae  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  red  campion  near  Jedburgh, 
August. 

E.  alchemillata. — Generally  abundant  throughout  the  county  ;  the 
larvse  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  stinging  nettle  (Urtica  iirens),  August 
and  September. 

E.  albulata. — Common  where  it  occurs.  I  have  found  it  by  beating 
hedgerows ;  also  on  grass-banks,  woods,  and  moors.  In  the  locality 
of  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  &c.  Taken  the  larvae  feeding  on  seeds  of 
yellow  rattle,  July  and  August. 

E.  decolorata. — More  or  less  common  over  the  county  in  July. 
Collected  larva  from  red  campion  in  August. 

E.  unifasciata. — Much  less  common  than  the  two  last  preceding 
species.  I  have  taken  the  imago  resting  on  wire  fences  on  Kirton 
Moor,  Bellion  Moor,  in  July.     The  larva  is  unknown  to  me. 

E.  minnrata  {ericetata).  —  Very  common  on  moors  and  pasture 
ground  all  over  the  county.  This  larva  is  also  unknown  to  me.  It  ia 
said  to  feed  on  heath  ;  I  have,  however,  found  the  imago  on  grass- 
ground  two  to  four  miles  from  heath. 
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Eupithecia  venosata. — Kare  aud  local ;  near  Hawick  and  Minto 
Woods,  in  June  and  July.  I  have  never  bred  this  species,  but  always 
took  specimens  in  the  locality  of  campions. 

E.  pulchellata . — One  near  St.  Boswell's,  June  5th,  1901. 

E.  subfulvata. — Common  in  general  over  the  county,  resting  on 
palings  and  stone  walls.  Larvfe  common  in  May  and  June  on  yarrow 
aud  milfoil.     The  imago  is  on  the  wing  in  August  and  September. 

E.  plumheolata.  —  Rare  in  the  Duke  Woods,  near  Hawick,  and 
Muirfield  Moss,  June  and  July. 

E.  piygmcBata. — Common  in  general  where  Urtica  urens  grows,  in 
hedgerows,  woods,  &c.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  seeds,  July,  August,  and 
September. 

E.  helveticaria. — Common  on  junipers,  Fallside  Moor,  June.  Larva 
August  and  September. 

E.  satyrata. — Very  common  all  over  the  county,  June  and  July. 

E.  castiyata. — ^Another  common  species  in  general  over  the  county 
July. 

E.  trisiynaria. — Common  near  Hawick,  resting  on  stone  walls,  dis- 
used quarries,  and  rocks  on  moors,  June  and  July.  I  have  taken  the 
larva  on  wild  angelica  in  August.  I  never  took  this  species  anywhere 
excfipt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawick. 

E.  fraxinata. — Rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot  from  Hawick  to 
Kelso,  June.     Larva  unknown  to  me. 

E.  indiyata. — Common  in  all  the  Scotch-fir  woods,  June  and  July. 
Second  brood  in  September. 

E.  nanata. — Another  common  species  on  moors  from  May  to  August. 

E.  vulyata. — Common  outside  of  woods  from  May  to  July.  In 
general  over  the  county  ;  bred  this  species  from  willow. 

E.  minutata. — A  rather  common  species  on  Kirton  Moor,  near  the 
Fox  Cover,  the  only  locality  in  which  I  have  taken  it ;  June  and  July. 

E.  assimilata. — Common  in  gardens  throughout  the  summer.  I 
have  reared  the  imago  from  larva  collected  on  black  currant  and 
gooseberry. 

E.  tenuiata. — Local  in  Wells  Woods  and  Minto  Woods,  July ;  taken 
the  larvae  from  sallow  catkins,  April. 

E.  lariciata. — More  or  less  common  in  woods,  June  and  July. 

E.  abbreviata. — Common  some  seasons  at  sallows,  April  and  May. 
I  have  bred  this  species  from  blackthorn. 

E.  exiyuata. — Common  generally  among  thorn,  May,  June,  and 
July.     Larvae  on  whitethorn  in  August. 

E.  sohrinata. — Larva  common  on  junipers,  Fallside  Moor,  June.  I 
have  bred  them  from  blackthorn  when  my  food-plant  got  too  dry  and 
old.     This  species  is  variable. 

E.  toyata. — Very  local  and  rare  in  fir-woods,  Hawick,  Kelso,  and 
Jedburgh,  in  June,  on  the  trunks  or  palings  around  the  wood. 

E.  coronata. — Rare  in  Wells  Woods,  June.  This  is  the  only 
locality  where  I  have  taken  the  species  in  Roxburghshire. 

E.  rectanyuluta. — Local  in  gardens  and  hedgerows,  June  and  July. 
Collected  larva  in  May  from  apple-blossom. 

Deanbrae,  Hawick, 
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DESCEIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES   OF   CLYTHRID^ 
(PHYTOPHAGOUS  COLEOPTERA). 

By  Martin  Jacoby. 

The  following  species,  which  are  contained  in  my  collection, 
and  for  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  genus  Melitonoma,  I  am 
unable  to  refer  to  any  of  those  described  by  Lacordaire  or  since. 
The  species  are  very  difficult  to  separate,  of  nearly  uniform 
colouration,  and  very  variable,  so  that  structural  differences  are 
the  only  reliable  guard  with  the  position  of  the  elytral  spots  in 
connection. 

Melitonoma  tekminata,  sp.  n. 

Black  ;  thorax  fulvous,  extremely  finely  and  closely  punctured,  the 
base  with  a  black  band ;  elytra  more  distinctly  and  very  closely  punc- 
tured, fulvous,  a  spot  on  the  shoulders,  two  placed  transversely  at 
the  middle,  a  transverse  band  near  the  apex,  and  the  apical  margins 
black. 

Var. — Thorax  entirely  fulvous.     Length,  6  mill. 

Hah.     Bar  el  Salaam,  East  Africa. 

Of  cylindrical  shape  ;  the  head  black,  impunctate,  the  vertex  con- 
vex, the  lower  portion  finely  strigose,  anterior  margin  of  the  clypeus 
nearly  straight,  labrum  black  ;  antennas  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
thorax,  black,  the  lower  three  joints  fulvous  ;  thorax  strongly  trans- 
verse, narrowed  at  the  sides,  the  latter  rounded,  as  well  as  the  posterior 
angles,  the  surface  extremely  closely  and  finely  punctured  throughout, 
the  basal  margin  rather  broadly  produced  at  the  middle,  the  disc 
fulvous,  the  base  with  a  transverse  black  band,  which  sends  off  up- 
wards at  each  side  a  short  branch  ;  scutellum  black  ;  elytra  extremely 
closely  and  more  strongly  punctured  than  the  thorax,  fulvous,  the 
shoulders  with  one,  the  middle  with  two  spots  placed  transversely, 
another  transverse  band  below  the  middle,  the  margins  of  which  are 
strongly  sinuate,  and  the  extreme  apex  of  each  elytron  black  ;  under 
side  and  legs  black,  or  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  fulvous, 

I  possess  two  specimens  of  this  species,  which  differ  in  regard 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  thoracic  band  and  the  colour  of 
the  legs,  but  in  no  other  way  ;  the  closely  and  finely  punctured 
thorax  and  the  apical  black  elytral  spots  will  separate  this  species 
from  any  other  of  the  genus. 

Melitonoma  capitata,  sp.  n. 
Fulvous ;  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  the  femora  black  ;  head  and 
thorax  impunctate,  epistome  nearly  straight  anteriorly  ;   elytra  very 
finely  punctured,  with  the  usual  five  black  spots  (1,  2,  2).      Length, 
6  mill. 

Hab.    Delagoa  Bay. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  species  differs  from 
any  of  its  allies  {M.  epistomalis,  Lac,  excepted)  in  the  entirely  fulvous 
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head,  and  in  the  nearly  straight  anterior  margin  of  the  epistome,  but 
more  specially  in  the  sides  of  the  head,  which  are  prolonged  sub- 
quadrately  below  the  eyes  ;  the  thorax  does  not  differ  from  other 
species  of  the  genus,  being  narrowed  at  the  sides,  and  the  surface  is 
unspotted  ;  the  elytral  punctuation  is  very  fine,  nearly  obsolete  at  the 
apex,  and  partly  arranged  in  irregular  rows ;  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  are 
fulvous. 

I  possess  a  single  apparently  female  specimen,  which  was 
obtained  by  the  late  Mrs.  Monteiro. 

Melitonoma  bomaensis,  sp.  n. 
Bluish  black  below  ;    the  tibiae  and  tarsi  flavous  ;   head  black ; 
thorax  flavous,  impunctate,  with  two  lateral  and  one  central  black 
spot ;  elytra  closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  flavous,  each  with  five 
spots  (1,  2,  2),  the  last  two  obliquely  placed.     Length,  6  mill. 

Hah.     Boma  (Congo)  ;  Angola,  Delagoa  Bay,  Sierra  Leone. 

Head  black,  impunctate,  finely  pubescent  between  the  eyes,  the 
clypeus  feebly  semicircularly  emarginate  anteriorly  ;  antenna  black, 
the  lower  four  joints  fulvous ;  thorax  strongly  transverse,  the  sides 
greatly  deflexed,  nearly  straight  but  slightly  narrowed,  the  disc  entirely 
impunctate,  flavous,  with  a  basal  subquadrate  spot  at  each  side,  and 
another  small  intermediate  spot ;  scutellum  black,  pointed,  with  a 
slight  central  ridge  ;  elytra  feebly  lobed  at  the  sides,  subcylindrical, 
rather  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  the  punctures  arranged  in  very 
irregular  rows  ;  a  spot  on  the  shoulders,  two  others  at  the  middle, 
placed  transversely  in  a  line,  and  two  below  the  middle,  the  outer  one 
of  which  is  placed  lower  than  the  other,  black ;  below  and  the  femora 
bluish  black,  the  tibise  and  tarsi  flavous. 

The  position  of  the  posterior  spots,  which  is  nearer  the  apex 
than  in  most  other  allied  species  of  the  genus,  and  their  oblique 
direction,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  distinguish 
this  species,  of  which  I  have  six  specimens  before  me.  Also 
collection  H.  Clavareau. 

Melitonoma  punctipennis,  sp.  n. 
Bluish  black  ;    the  head  finely  pubescent ;    thorax  fulvous,  im- 
punctate,   with   five   black    spots ;    elytra   very    strongly   punctured, 
fulvous ;  a  spot  on  the  shoulders,  a  transverse  band  at  the  middle, 
and  another  near  the  apex,  blue-black.     Length,  6  mill. 

Hah.     Niger,  Benue  Exped.  (Staudinger). 

Head  black,  shining,  impunctate,  the  vertex  convex,  lower  portion 
pubescent ;  eyes  large  ;  antennae  not  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
thorax,  black,  the  second  and  third  joints  obscure  fulvous;  thorax 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  very  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  the  disc  con- 
vex, entirely  impunctate,  flavous,  the  base  with  a  subquadrate  black 
spot  at  each  side ;  the  disc  with  three  other  small  spots  placed  tri- 
angularly between  the  larger  ones  ;  scutellum  black,  pointed  ;  elytra 
feebly  lobed  at  the  sides,  strongly  and  closely  punctured  in  irregular 
rows ;  the  shoulders  with  a  rather  large  round  spot,  the  middle  with  a, 
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transverse  medially  narrowed  band,  and  followed  by  another  one  near 
the  apex,  the  second  band  with  the  posterior  margin  deeply  concave, 
neither  of  them  extending  to  the  sutural  and  lateral  margins ;  under 
side  and  legs  black. 

Of  this  species  I  have  only  a  sinde  female  specimen  before 
me,  but  the  strong  punctuation  of  the  fe^tra  differs  so  much  from 
any  of  its  allies  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 
Cli/thm  notata,  Klug,  resembles  the  present  insect  greatly,  but  is 
of  larger  size;  the  head  is  differently  coloured,  the  thorax  of 
different  shape  and  markings,  and  the  elytral  bands  likewise 
differ,  as  well  as  the  sculpture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    THE    MORPHOLOGY    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE 
AUCHENOERHYNCHOUS    HOMOPTERA. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Hansen.  \  ^  q  ^  V>     - 
(Continued  from  p.  44.) 

^  '  The  posterior  tibiae  in  a  more  typical  Jassine — for  example,  a 
'  ^Tettigonia  or^Idiocerus — are,  as  is  well  known,  quadricarinate, 
and  also  more  or  less  conspicuously  compressed  (or  at  least  never 
depressed),  so  that  the  posterior*  surface  is  narrower  than  the 
surfaces  on  both  sides,  and,  in  every  case,  than  the  anterior 
surface  ;  moreover,  at  least,  the  two  margins  which  limit  the 
posterior  surface  are  endowed  with  several  or  many  jspines.  A 
similar  structure  is  found  in  the  fine  Australian  genus  Eurymela, 
Hoffmansegg,  which  in  consequence  of  its  entire  structure  may 
well  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bythoscopine  group.  The 
germs  Paropia,  Germ.,  which  is  rajj^ged  by  Sahlberg  as  a  some- 
what aberrant  group  even  heyoimUlopa,  by  Kirschbaum  and 
Fieber  as;  representing  a  peculiar  family,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  goodVassine  in  the  structure  of  posterior  tibiae,  the  cheeks, 
antennae,  &c.  ;  to  lay  great  stress  on  excavations  on  the  frons 
and  vertex  appears  to  me  extremely  absurd.  Paropia  ought,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  stand,  Judging  from  its  whole  structure,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thef^Bythoscopini>  The  interesting  genus 
>J  OZiedra,  F.,  seems,  at  a  first  glance,  to  diverge  strongly  from  the 
other^Jassinae  by  the  remarkable  head,  the  often  two-flapped 
pronotum,  and  the  cultrate  posterior  tibiae  ;  it  is  on  this  account 
signalized  by  Fieber  as  representing  a  family,  by  Sahlberg  (/.  c. 
p.  103)  as  forming  a  transition  to  the^^embracinae,-*'  to  which  it 
is  by  some  authors  referred,"  a  supposition  entirely  without  good 

'■''•  The  nomenclature  of  various  surfaces  here  and  later  on  is  not  always 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  original.  Any  alteration  is  either  initiated  or 
endorsed  by  the  author. — G.  W.K. 
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grounds.  Ik  the  forms  akin  to  Z/Cf^?-a^ueh  as  Petalocera  hohe- 
manni,  ^tiilpEpicUnes  planata,  F.,  iina^roranus  adspersipetmis, 
Stal,  the  posterior  tibiae  are  quadricarinate,  compressed,  and  the 
posterior  margins  spinose,  the  latter  being  especially  notable  in 
the  last-named  form ;  the  cultrate  form  occurring  in'^edra  is 
only  a  strong  compression,  so  that  the  outer^urface  has  dis- 
appeared as  such.  Th^  cheeks  {gence)  are  va'^Ijedra  aurita,  L., 
somewhat  expanded,  iw-Petc^cei'a  and  mstny  of  the  related  forms  - 
■^Titwia,  ^ik\;  Titia,  Stalj-Sic/itea,  ^ivtA^Ilubria,  Sttil  (according 
to  Stal's  statement  in  Hem.  Afr.) — "  very  sliditly  dilated  "  ;  and 
the  last-named  genus  seems  to  lead  over  tcr^eropJdoea,  Germ., 
which  is  a  good  Jassine  with  somewhat  expanded  cheeks.  The 
antennae  in  ijedra  aurita  are  also  (see  above)  formed  as  in  the 
^  Jassinse,  and  by  no  means  resemble  the  antennae  in  that  Mem- 
bracine-form,  in  whose  neighbourhood  Ledra  should  probably 
stay,  vizr ^thalion,  ha.tr.'^^  Ulopa  diverges,  on  the  contrary  (see 
later  on),  essentially  from  Jassinae,  and  must  pass  over  t(P\lem- 
bracinae,  but  after  the  removal  of  this  genus  the  0"assinaB  in  the 
above-given  circuit  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  natural  division — a 
"  Subfamily,"  characterized  by  the  more  or  less  dilated  cheeks,  the 
typical  quadricarinate,  compressed  (sometimes  cultrate)  posterior 
tibiie  (and  the  slender  antennal  whip,  which,  however,  is  not  an 
exclusive  character).  v^ 

The  remaining  part  of  the  family  Jassidae  may  perchance  be 
comprised  as  one  division, ^lembracinae.  It  is,  as  regards  the 
structure  of  the  head,  antennae,  and  posterior  legs,  far  more 
multifarious  than  the  ^assinae ;  one  can  scarcely  find  positive 
characters  for  it  as  a  whole,  and  it  ought  perhaps,  as  proposed 
by  Stal,  to  be  separated  into  several  groups  equivalent  with 
"^  Jassinae ;  but  most  of  these  groups  will  probably  not  coincide 
with  Stal's  "  Subfamilies." 

A  character  probably  met  with  in  all  the  forms,  and  binding 
them  together,  can  be  expressed  thus  :  "  cheek^scarcely  or  not  at 
all  dilated.''  A  group  of  the'^Membracinae — the'^"  Hoplophorida," 
Stal — is  characterized  by  the  arranger  (Hem.  Afr. p.  82),  "pos- 
terior tarsi  small,  shorter  than  the  anterior  pair";  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  sharply  expressed  as  it  could  be,  as  their  posterior  tarsi 
are  in  reality  far  thinner  and  nearly  double  as  short  as,  for 
example,  the  intermediate  tarsi ;  and  besides,  this  character  is 
not  exclusive,  for  I  am  acquainted  with  forms,  which  certainly 
in  every  way  are  referable  to  the  subfamily '^"  Membracida," 
Stal,  in  which  the  posterior  tarsi  are  clearly  shorter  and  more 
slender  than  the  other  pairs,  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the 
^/*'  Hoplophorida."  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  certainly  shows 
always  a  character  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  the  posterior  tibiee  are  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  length  considerably  compressed  obliquely, 
and  towards  the  ajjex  curved  first  of /ill  inivards  and  then  again 
outwards.     In  the  above-mentioned ''Membracis-forms  with  the 
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short  posterior  tarsi,  the  tibiae  are  curved  somewhat  backwards 
at  the  apex,  but  they  do  not  resemble  those  in  the  Hoplophorini, 
being  besides  to' a  high  degree  depressed,  not  compressed.  The 
presence  of  this  interesting  oblique  compression  in  the  little 
group  (the  Hoplophorini)  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  refer 
the  form  of  their  structure  to  the  plan  which  presumably  is 
^expressed  in  the  shape  of  the  posterior  tibiae  in  all  remaining 
^Mepabracinse.  If  one  examines  the  posterior  tibiae — for  example, 
m^Ulopa,  Fall. P .Ethalion,  hditv.,^Centrotus,  F.,dDarnis,  F., 
VSmilia,  Germ.,  and  very  many  important  genera — it  is  seen 
that  they  are  tricarinate,  most  often  sharply  tricarinate,  with 
strong  bristles  on  the  margins,  and  that  the  posterior  surface 
is  always  broad,  scarcely  ever  narrower,  most  often  broader 
than  the  other  surfaces,  so  that  the  posterior;  tibiae  never 
display  a  tendency  towards  compression,  as  in^Jassinae,  but 
contrariwise  are  often  8om.evfha,t  depressed ;  only  iiPPolyglypta, 
Burm.,  have  I  found  them  almost  round,  the  edges  being 
strongly  rounded  off.  jnin  the  group  ^"Membracida,"  Stal, 
and  various  genera  of  '^Centrotida,"  Stal,  the  depressing  is,  as 
is  well  known,  so  far  carried  on  that  the  tibiae  are  foliaceous.  In 
various  species  of  the  gennsQAconophora,  Fairm.,  irPHeteronotus, 
Lap.,  and  many  forms,  the  tibiae  have  a  tendency  to  become 
quadricarinate,  so  that  on  the  anterior  side  one  finds  two  sub- 
contiguous  rows  of  small  spines  or  bristles,  but  they  are  clearly 
depressed,*  and  the  posterior  surface  is  very  broad  and  altogether 
dominant.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  characterization  lacks 
sharpness,  but  it  seems  obvious  to  me,  nevertheless,  that,  despite 
all  secondary  changes,  essential  differences  are  typically  found  in 
the  structure  of  the  posterior  legs  in  the^Jassinas  and  Membra- 
cinae  in  the  circumscription  of  these  here  set  forth. 

In  the  Hem.  Afr,  pp.  82-83,  Stal  separates  his  first  five  sub- 
families from  the  "^^Centrotida  "  by  "  Scutellum  absent  or  obso- 
lete, not,  extended  beyond  the  metanotum,"  in  opposition  to  the 
fact  in  "^Centrotida :  "Scutellum  distinct,  produced  backwards 
beyond  the  metanotum."  In  the  first  place,  this  character  is 
wrongly  expressed,  because  if  one  renloves  the  pronotal  posterior 
lobe— for  example,  in"  Smilia — one  finds  a  good-sized  scutellum, 
and  one  can  therefore  only  state  to  what  degree  the  scutellum  is 
hidden  or  visible;  in  the  second  place,  the  other  part  of  the 
character  is  not  correct,  for  Stal  himself  writes  on  the  Centrotid 
genu£Oeda,  Am.  and  Serv.,  in  '  Hemiptera  Fabriciana,'  p.  49, 
"  no  complete  scutellum,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  scutellum 
complete,  produced  " — for  example,  iirStegaspis,  Germ, ;  thirdly, 
the  character  may  well  be  practically  useful,  but  effects,  in  my 
opinion,  an  artificial,  not  a  natural,  separation  ;  for  genera  like 
0 Hypsauchenia,  Germ.,  Sind^ Lycoderes,  Germ.,  stand  far  nearer, 

*  In  the  original,  "  sammeutrykte  "  is  a  misprint,  so  the  author  informs 
me,  for  "fladtrykte."— G.  W.K. 
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in  my  opinion,  by  the  structure  of  the  legS;  and  antennae,  to 
-0  Membracis,  ¥.,  2knd^terygia,  Lap.,  than  io^Centrotus,  not  to 
Taentioh'^Oeda,  Am.  and  Sevv.,^ocydiumy  Latr., "'ToZawia,  and 
other  Centrotid  genera.  My  opinion  is  thus  that  the  group 
^Centrotida,  Stul,  may  be^ejected,  and  the  genera  with  strongly 
dilated  tibiae  referred  to  Membracida,"  Stul,  which  group  then 
becomes  very  natural,  and  can,  indeed,  be  redivided  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  face,  i.e.  whether  this  be  widened  to  a 
prominent  sharply  margined,  plate,  both  at  the  sides  and  down- 
wards (as  invMembracis,  F.^Bolbonota,  Am.  and  Serv^  Pterygia, 
Lap.),  or  only  dilated  at  the  sidGs\Oxy)-hachis,  Germ.,  Lycoderes, 
Germ.).  How  to  separate  the  other  types  of  the  divisioiyMem- 
bracinae,  mihi  (after  the  removal  of  '^oplophorida  "  and  "*  Mem- 
bracida," in  the  new  sense  proposed  by  me),  I  dare  not  attempt, 
but  simply  state  that  they  may  best  be  discerpted  into  some 
smaller  groups ;  only  I  must  say  that  I  am  certain  that- Mthalion 
ought  to  rest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ventrotus-'Tolania  {cfr.  Stal), 
which  also  it  approadies  by  the  antennal  structure  (see  p.  39).* 
Next  ought  perhaps^  f7/opa,  according  to  the  structure  of  head 
and  antennae,  to  form  a  small  division  by  itself  near  the  tientrotus 
group ;  Stal,  in  1858,  placed  it  in^Membracina,  but  in  1866, 
certainly,  removed  it  ta  Jassida. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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New  Forest  Natural  History  Society. — We  learn  from  a  circular 
received  from  the  hon.  secretary — Mr.  G.  Morris,  of  Brockenhurst, 
Hants — that  a  Natural  History  Society  bearing  the  above  title  has 
been  established.  Although  the  subscription  is  very  small,  the  scheme 
of  operations  seems  to  be  distinctly  large.  Among  other  useful  work 
that  the  Society  proposes  to  undertake,  "  as  soon  as  funds  permit,"  is 
that  of  publishing  "  a  Monthly  Report  and  District  Floral  and  Faunal 
Guide,  for  the  benefit  of  members  and  correspondents."  Although 
the  Society  will  discourage  the  possible  exterminator  of  rare  plants, 
insects,  &c.,  it  will  always  be  prepared  to  furnish  non-resident  members 
who  may  visit  the  district  with  information  as  to  localities  and  times  of 
appearance  of  such  rarities  as  they  may  wish  to  obtain,  and  so  save 
their  valuable  time. 

Vanessa  io,  ab.  cyanosticta. — I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  value  and  convenience  of  varietal  names,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Diurni  and  the  more  conspicuous  species  amongst  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera  generally.  I  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  bestowing 
the  name  of  cyanosticta  on  that  form  of  Vanessa  io  in  which  a  single 
blue  spot  (varying  considerably  in  size)  is  found  beneath  the  "peacock 
eye  "  on  the  hind  wing.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  any  of 

*  Vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  119,  of  translation. — G,  W.  K. 
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the  text-books  to  which  I  have  access,  but  is  well  kuown  to  a  good 
many  collectors  and  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  bred  about 
half-a-dozen  specimens  from  a  single  batch  of  larvae  found  here  last 
season. — (Rev.)  Gilbert  H.  Raynor  ;  Hazeleigli  Rectory,  Maldon, 
Feb.  20th,  1903. 

Kestrel  Destroying  Butterflies.  —  I  have  been  asked  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  to  send  you  a  note  of  a  habit  of 
the  kestrel  which  has  on  several  occasions  fallen  under  my  notice. 
On  the  13th  July,  1901,  I  was  in  company  with  my  brother,  Mr.  E. 
Harker  Curtis,  on  the  top  of  Ballard  Down,  Swanage,  catching  butter- 
flies. The  species  noticed  were  mostly  Melmian/ia  cjalatea,  An/i/mm 
aglaia,  Hipparchia  semele,  H.  tithoniis,  and  H.  janira.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  a  kestrel  {Faico  tinnunculm)  was  observed  hawking  about  and 
hovering  over  the  long  grass,  every  once  now  and  then  dropping  like  a 
stone  to  the  ground,  remaining  a  second  or  two  and  then  rising  again. 
These  movements  attracted  my  attention,  so  my  brother  and  I  lay 
down  in  the  grass  to  watch  the  bird.  After  some  time  I  remarked  to 
my  brother  that  the  bird  did  not  seem  to  get  much,  as  it  never  rose 
with  a  mouse  or  a  lizard,  and  it  certainly  did  not  remain  on  the  ground 
long  enough  to  eat  either.  Presently  the  bird  dropped  close  to  a  furze 
bush,  and  I  crept  up  to  the  bush  and  looked  over  the  top.  The  kestrel 
jumped  and  flew  off,  leaving  a  half-eaten  Ariij/miis  afilaia  on  the  ground. 
Then  I  followed  the  bird  and  examined  the  places  where  it  went  down, 
and  found  almost  every  time  either  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  M.galatea 
or  of  an  A.  wilaia.  It  seemed  to  have  least  difticulty  in  catching 
(jalatea,  as,  finding  what  it  was  doing,  I  watched  it  very  closely  and 
saw  it  miss  several  of  the  wily  ai/laia.  The  bird  waited  until  the 
insect  pitched,  and  then  pounced  down  on  it,  and,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  females  were  busy  depositing  ova,  the  percentage 
of  the  females  killed  must  have  been  very  large.  I  found  by  counting 
that  the  bird  caught  about  thirty- six  specimens  in  an  hour,  and  it  was 
hard  at  it  for  at  least  five  hours,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  time  I  was 
present ;  and  when  I  left,  the  bird  was  still  hawking  about.  I  have 
seen  a  kestrel  at  the  same  place  on  many  occasions  since,  and  similarly 
occupied.  The  bird  certainly  did  not  seem  to  bother  itself  about  me, 
as  I  could  have  captured  it  in  my  net  had  I  been  so  disposed,  since  it 
allowed  me  to  approach  within  a  couple  of  yards  or  so.  Mr.  Henry 
Seebohm,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Birds  '  (vol.  i.  p.  48),  mentions 
frogs,  moles,  mice,  caterpillars,  lizards,  earthworms,  cockchafers, 
grasshoppers,  and  locusts  as  its  usual  foods.  Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sliarpe 
also  makes  statements  to  the  same  effect.— W.  Parkinson  Curtis. 

Urticating  Effects  of  Larvje  Hairs. — The  irritating  properties 
contained  in  the  hairy  coats  of  most  of  the  Bombyces  are  well  known 
and  sometimes  painfully  remembered  by  a  good  many  collectors, 
possessed,  like  myself,  with  a  susceptible  cuticle.  The  cocoons  have 
for  me  a  particularly  uncomfortable  manner  with  them,  but  not  until 
this  past  season  did  I  detect  a  fairly  clearly  defined  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  by  different  species.  It  was  while  examining  some 
cocoons  of  Porthesia  auriflua  that  I  inadvertently  rubbed  my  forearm 
with  the  fabric ;  almost  immediately  the  crimson  inflammation 
appeared,   together  with  excessive  itching,  and  continued  for  some 
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three  hours  without  cessation,  after  which  arose  small  red  pimples, 
changing  on  the  second  day  to  white  vesicles,  which,  after  discharging 
a  watery  fluid,  left  an  appearance  as  of  eczema.  I  determined  to  put 
the  matter  to  a  further  test,  and,  a  week  or  two  after,  subjected  my 
arm  to  a  similar  dose,  with  precisely  similar  results.  Eucalyptus  oil 
afforded  relief  from  the  smarting  of  the  discharging  vesicles,  but 
nothing  that  I  could  find  would  allay  the  first  irritation,  common 
washing  soda  affording  the  nearest  approach  to  relief.  During  the 
season  I  tried  the  effects  of  various  other  Bombyces,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  :  two  applications,  each  having  similar  results,  were  tried 
in  each  case,  except  Macrothijlacia  rahi.  Arctia  caia  :  No  subsequent 
complication  after  first  irritation,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour  and 
was  almost  immediately  susceptible  to  common  soda.  A.  vUlica : 
Similar  to  A.  caia,  but  the  hairs  on  the  larvfe  lacked  the  irritative 
properties  possessed  by  the  commoner  species.  Lasiocampa  (Bombyx) 
quercus :  Primary  irritation  very  pronounced,  but  not  so  lasting  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  aunfi,ua  ;  the  pimples  changed  to  vesicles  towards  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  by  morning  were  dry  scabs,  the  irritation  and 
smarting  being  slight  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  "gold  tail." 
Malacosoma  (Bombt/x)  neastria :  The  red  inflamed  patch  gave  much 
trouble,  and  the  irritation  was  great,  but  no  pimples  resulted ;  common 
soda  quickly  reduced  the  itching.  Macrothijlacia  [Bumbi/x)  riibi:  I  de- 
cided after  the  first  experiment  not  to  continue  operations  with  this 
species.  Some  of  the  fabric  got  into  my  eyes,  and  for  three  days  I 
endured  much  discomfort ;  the  eyes  watered  and  became  inflamed,  and 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  opening  the  lids  in  the  morning ; 
some  of  the  vesicles  on  the  arm  assumed  the  appearance  of  pustules, 
and  it  was  quite  a  week  before  I  got  rid  of  the  effects ;  the  primary 
itching  was  excessive  and  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  ap- 
plication of  various  "palliatives"  being  useless;  common  soda  relieved 
temporarily.  CuUimorphia  domimda  :  I  sacrificed  most  of  my  pupaj 
experimenting  with  these  species,  but  beyond  a  slight  irritation  from 
the  hairs  of  one  partially  changed  larva,  no  material  effects  were 
experienced.  Gastropacka  [Lasiocaiapa)  qiiercifulia,  Satarnia  carpini, 
and  Oryijia  antiqua  gave  no  special  results,  but  Dasychira  pudibunda 
produced  red  patches  and  vesicles  as  in  the  case  of  P.  aarijiua,  the 
vesicles,  which  were  similar  in  appearance  to  those  produced  by 
the  disease  known  as  chicken-pox  only  much  smaller,  discharged 
on  the  second  day  and  left  an  irritating  smarting  which  eucalyptus 
oil  only  partially  allayed;  the  primary  itching,  however,  was  not 
susceptible  to  either  soda,  potass,  or  borax.  I  was  not  able  to  procure 
cocoons  of  P.  chnjsorrhoea,  but  have  not  any  doubt  that  the  effects 
would  have  been  similar  to  those  produced  by  P.  aurijiua.  The  last- 
named,  therefore,  with  M.  rubi  and  D.  pudibunda,  prove  to  be  possessed 
of  the  most  irritating  properties  both  as  to  larval  coat  and  cocoon 
fabric.  It  may  be  that  my  cuticle  is  more  susceptible  than  that  of 
others,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  these  experiences  agree 
with  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  means  upon  others  of  your 
readers.  I  may  mention  that  in  most  cases  a  piece  of  common 
washing  soda,  wetted  and  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  irritated 
part  until  the  deposit  dried,  was  usually  the  most  effective  palliative, 
while  eucalyptus  oil  was  generally  successful  in  easing  the  smarting 
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after  the  discharge  of  the  vesicles. — Wm.  A.  Carter  ;    Burr  Villas, 
Bexley  Heath. 

PoRTHEsiA  CHRYSORRHCEA  IN  ENGLAND.  —  With  reference  to  Prof. 
Meldola's  note  {antp,  p.  17),  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  not  hurriedly 
jumped  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  Continental  supply  as  he 
suggests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
insect  in  its  haunts  around  the  southeast  coast  for  the  last  four  years, 
from  the  egg  state  to  the  imago,  being  on  the  ground  almost  con- 
tinually during  the  whole  time,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  had 
five  "good  years,"  during  which  time  it  has  spread  very  rapidly,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  although  pleased  to  hear,  that  it  has  reached 
as  far  as  Wales.  Now,  as  this  insect  was  very  plentiful  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  entirely,  it  is  very  evident 
that  after  so  many  years'  absence  a  fresh  supply  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  and  it  is  certainly  very  significant  that  it  should  turn  up 
again  at  two  or  three  places  wliere  direct  steamers  are  running  to  and 
from  the  Continent,  viz.  Newhaven,  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Harwich. 
There  are  at  least  two  causes  likely  to  bring  about  extermination 
— parasites  and  starvation.  At  Newhaven,  immediately  near  the 
steamers'  loading  berths,  this  is  pretty  clearly  shown,  where  the  hedges 
on  either  side  of  the  road  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  present  an  ex- 
traordinary sight  when  the  larvae  are  nearly  and  some  full  grown,  not 
a  vestige  of  foliage  remaining.  The  larvae  are  everywhere,  on  the 
paths,  fences,  posts,  and  in  the  roadway,  wandering  about  in  search 
of  food,  and  there  is  no  doubt  large  numbers  die  from  starvation, 
while  others  perish  from  the  attacks  of  a  fly  (not  a  true  ichneumon), 
very  like  a  house  fly,  which  "  stings  "  the  young  larvae  soon  after  they 
leave  the  egg.  When  rearing  hybernating  larvffi,  I  have  noticed  that 
those  tliat  are  stung  wake  up  first  and  feed  up  much  quicker,  and  the 
consequence  at  Newhaven  is  that  those  that  are  full  fed  when  the  food- 
plant  gives  out  are  the  larvae  that  are  stung,  and  the  half-fed,  non- 
infected,  larvae  no  doubt  perish  in  large  numbers  iiom  lack  of  food.  I 
have  proved  this  by  bringing  the  larvae  away  in  the  nests  when  young, 
and  also  when  nearly  full-fed,  and  carrying  them  through  to  the  imago 
stage.  Notwithstanding  the  above,  I  saw  hundreds  of  nests  there  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  their  diminishing.  I  should 
say  that  P.  chrysorrhcea  was  very  plentiful  at  Brighton,  Eastbourne, 
Deal,  and  Margate,  but  the  numbers  are  nothing  like  those  at  New- 
haven, which  reminds  one  of  a  great  distributing  depot,  the  larvae 
being  easily  traced  along  the  railway  hedges  in  the  direction  of  London, 
and  along  the  coast  eastward,  over  Beachy  Head,  through  Eastbourne, 
Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  and  westward  through  Kottingdean,  Brighton, 
and  Shoreham  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  get  con- 
siderable additions  from  the  Continent  of  chrysorrhcea,  besides  other 
insects  that  come  to  light,  and  which  are  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newhaven. — C.  W.  Colthrup;  127,  Barry  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
Jan.  20th,  1903. 

SympetrUiM  fonscolombii  in  the  Act  of  Migrating.  —  Mr.  L.  E. 
Adams  has  forwarded  to  me  a  male  specimen  of  Sympetr  am  fonscolombii, 
which,  apparently,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  in  the  act  of 
migrating.  He  says :  "  1  enclose  a  specimen  of  a  dragonfly  that  I  brought 
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from  Gheaitshesk,  ia  the  Azov,  this  summer  {i.e.  1902).  While  at 
anchor  there,  two  miles  oflf  shore,  we  were  infested  with  multitudes  of 
gnats,  and  these  were  followed  by  a  corresponding  multitude  of  these 
dragonflies  (all  the  same  species),  which  rapidly  thinned  the  gnats." 
Those  interested  in  British  dragonflies  will  recollect  that  Mr.  C.  A. 
Briggs  and  his  brother  a  few  years  ago  met  with  the  species  (evidently 
immigrants  and  all  males)  at  Wisley  ponds,  in  Surrey.  It  is  not 
really  a  British  dragonfly.  Mr.  McLachlan  has  been  good  enough 
to  look  at  the  insect  which  has  not  assumed  its  mature  ruby  colouring. 
— W.J.Lucas;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Larv^  of  British  Coleophora. — As  I  wish  to  record  the  life-history 
of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Coleophora,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  entomologists  would  kindly  send  me  any  cases  and  living  larvte 
which  they  may  meet  with  and  have  to  spare.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  what  I  can  in  return. — Hy.  J.  Turner  ;  13,  Drakefell  Road, 
St.  Catherine's  Park,  Hatcham,  S.E. 


captukes  and  field  reports. 

Agrotis  RiPffi  AT  Chester. — I  took  a  fresh  and  perfect  specimen  of 
this  species  on  the  night  of  August  13th — insects  were  generally 
delayed  as  to  date,  last  season,  by  the  cold  summer — at  one  of  the 
electric  lamps  nearest  the  river.  Its  identity  was  kindly  established 
for  me  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  record  of  the 
moth  from  Chester,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  capture  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast. 
Stretches  of  sand  certainly  occur,  midway  down  the  river,  but  they 
are  swept  by  the  tides. — J.  Arklk;  January,  1903.  Since  writing  the 
above  I  find  the  food-plants  of  the  species  Cynoijlossum  ojjicinale  (hounds- 
tongue)  and  Salsola  kali  (saltwort)  are  to  be  found  six  miles  down  the 
river,  away  from  Chester ;  the  first  on  the  Shotwick  Marshes,  and  the 
second  on  the  Dee  banks.  These  observations  appear  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  distances  traversed  by  moths  before  some  of  them  reach  our 
electric  lamps,  many  of  which  are  high  up  above  the  surrounding 
country. — J.  Arkle  ;  2,  George  Street,  Chester,  Jan.  9th,  1903. 

Sirex  gigas  in  Wales. — An  example  of  this  hymenopteron,  which 
from  appearances  seemed  to  have  only  recently  emerged,  was  caught 
resting  on  the  window-sill  of  the  kitchen  window  of  our  house,  on 
June  24th,  1901,  by  my  sister  Agnes  Shelley,  who  thinking  so  strange 
a  fly  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to  me,  secured  it  by  placing  a  net 
over  it. — Thomas  J.  Shelley  ;  103,  King's  Road,  Canton,  Cardifl", 
Glamorganshire,  Jan.  20th,  1903. 

Hawk-moth  Pupating  on  Surface  of  Ground. — In  October,  1902, 
through  a  miscalculation,  I  disturbed  some  of  the  larvas  of  Sjjhinx 
ligustri  that  had  gone  down  to  pupate ;  one  of  these,  when  unearthed, 
refused  to  remain  in  the  earth  a  second  time,  and  changed  on  the 
surface.  The  pupa  at  first  was  of  a  greenish  colour,  very  similar  to 
the  colour  of  the  larva  itself.     The  colour  then  slowly  changed  to  a 
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yellowish  green,  and  then  again  to  a  reddish  hue.  This  last  tint  grew 
darker  in  colour,  until  the  pupa  had  attained  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
chrysalis  of  ^'.  llyustrl.  The  change  occupied  about  five  days  alto- 
gether.— Thomas  J.  Shelley  ;  103,  King's  Eoad,  Canton,  Cardiff,  Gla- 
morganshire, Jan.  20th,  1903. 

Captures  at  Wimborne,  October,  1902. — While  on  a  visit  to  Wim- 
borne,  in  October  last,  I  sugared  a  few  trees  near  the  house  where  I 
was  staying,  on  four  consecutive  evenings  (7th  to  10th),  and  captured 
the  following  eleven  species: — Agrotis  suffusa,  Noctua  c-nujyiun,  Ancho- 
celis  rufina,  A.  pistacina,  A.  litara,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Xanthia  ferru- 
ginea  (circellaris),  Kpunda  nigra,  Phloguphora  meticidosa,  Hadena  protea, 
and  Xylina  ornithopus  [rhizolitha).  The  two  last-named  species  were 
also  taken  from  tree-trunks  in  the  daytime.  —  Philip  J.  Barkaud  ; 
Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 

Butterflies  in  the  Maidstone  District,  1902. — The  following 
notes  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest,  giving  as  they  do  a  list  of  the 
Khopalocera  to  be  found  in  this  locality,  and  taken  by  myself  last 
season  (1902)  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  around  Maidstone.  Con- 
sidering the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  poor  results  of  other  collec- 
tors, I  think  it  a  very  satisfactory  one : — Pieris  biassiccc,  P.  rapxB, 
P.  napi,  Euchlo'e  cardaudnes,  Colias  hyale  (one  freshly  emerged  specimen, 
June  9th);  C.  ediisa  (Sept.  6th),  Goneptenjx  rhainni,  common  ;  Argynnis 
aglaia,  common  (July  10th,  Aug.  9th) ;  A.  adippe  (Aug.  21st),  common  ; 
A.  euphrosgne,  Vanessa  polychloros,  two  (Aug.  9th) ;  V.  to,  V.  urtica;, 
V.  atalanta,  V.  cardui,  Melanargia  galatca,  common  (Aug.  9th) ;  Pararge 
megm-a,  Satyrus  aeniele,  common  (Aug.  3rd,  Sept.  6th);  Epinephele  ianiia, 
E.  tithonus,  E.  hyperanthus,  Ccenunympha  pamphilus,  Thecia  quercus,  T. 
rubi,  Chrgsophaniisphlccas,  Lyccena  astrarche,  common ;  L.  [Ctipido)  inmima, 
L.  agon,  fairly  common  (July  13th,  Aug.  3rd) ;  L.  argiulus,  L.  corg- 
don,  common  (Aug.  3rd,  20th)  ;  L.  bellargus,  L.  icarus,  Hesperia  malvcB, 
Thanaos  tages,  Adopcca  comma  (Sept.  6th) ;  A.  sglvanus,  A.  thaiimas.  It 
was  very  noticeable  how  late  many  of  the  species  were  in  making  their 
appearance. — Arthur  J.  Golding  ;  Lower  Fant,  Maidstone. 

Collecting  in  Ross-shire,  1902. — Last  year  (Entom.  xxxv.  145)  I 
recorded  some  of  my  captures  in  an  out  of-the-way  part  of  Ross-shire, 
at  the  head  of  the  River  Carron,  and  now  add  a  few  more  notes  about 
my  collecting  at  the  same  place  in  1902.  Lasiocampa  (Bombyx)  callimcB 
was  the  most  interesting  species.  The  larvas  were  in  great  numbers, 
feeding  on  the  heather,  and  in  places  upon  sallow  and  other  plants,  but 
I  had  no  success  in  rearing  them  in  captivity. 

On  Aug.  9th  about  one  hundred  larvae  were  sent  home  to  Ems- 
worth,  and  other  lots  were  sent  at  the  beginning  of  September.  These 
were  kept  under  the  most  natural  conditions  and  not  crowded,  yet  only 
about  two  per  cent,  attained  the  pupa  state.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  those  which  I  tried  to  rear  on  the  spot  in  Ross-shire ; 
nearly  all  died. 

About  Sept.  11th  I  first  noticed  a  good  many  dead  larvae  hanging 
to  the  heather-stalks  on  the  moor,  showing  that  even  in  the  wild  state 
the  death-rate  among  them  was  very  high. 

On  Sept.  23rd  I  began  to  find  the  cocoons  on  the  moor.     Upon 
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tussocks  of  grass  or  lumps  of  moss  or  lichen  a  brown  web  would  be 
noticed,  and  under  this,  embedded  in  the  moss,  &c.,  was  the  cocoon. 
Of  these  cocoons  I  found  about  fifty  or  sixty  before  the  middle  of 
October,  but  I  spent  very  little  time  looking  for  them,  and  no  doubt 
hundreds  might  have  been  found  by  careful  searching  in  suitable 
places.  No  young  or  newly  hatched  iarv®  were  observed  in  the 
autumn  of  1902.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  autumn  of  1901  I  saw 
no  full-grown  or  year-old  larvae,  but  I  did  see  a  good  many  young 
ones,  about  a  month  or  two  old.  These  observations  point  to  the 
species  appearing  only  biennially  and  not  every  year.  The  insect  in 
this  cold  country  appears  to  spend  quite  fourteen  months  in  the  larva 
state. 

The  extreme  lateness  of  insects  in  1902  was  very  noticeable. 
Larentia  oBsiata,  L.  didyiiiata,  and  CUlaria  populata  were  all  observed 
from  Sept.  20th  to  27th,  and  not  in  bad  condition  either.  A  female 
specimen  of  L.  ccesiata  was  taken,  in  fair  condition,  on  Oct.  9th. 
Omionymplia  davus  was  also  very  late  in  1902,  while  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  during  August  up  to  the  24th  of  that  month,  I  noticed  three  or 
four  in  good  condition  every  day,  and  on  the  19th  I  took  a  pair  in  cop. 

Returning  again  to  my  collecting  in  Ross-shire  on  the  Carron 
water.  One  specimen  of  Crymodes  exulis  was  taken  at  sugar  on  Aug. 
8th  ;  the  specimen  is  in  good  condition ;  it  resembles  the  form  known 
as  assimilis,  Doubl.,  that  I  have  seen  from  the  Ranuoch  district,  and  is 
quite  different,  especially  in  its  smaller  size,  from  the  Shetland  form. 
I  am  not  aware  of  this  species  having  been  recorded  from  Ross-shire 
before. 

Sugaring  at  this  time  (beginning  of  August)  was  not  at  all  success- 
ful, and  only  produced  a  few  specimens  of  Xylophasia  rurea,  X.  mono- 
(jlyplia,  Apaiuea  yemina,  Hadena  adasta,  Xoctua  rubi,  N.  festiva,  &c.  The 
weather  was  cold,  wet,  and  windy. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Ems- 
wortb,  Hants. 

Notes  from  Wales. — Among  other  captures  in  this  district  during 
1902  I  took  about  twenty-five  larvae  of  Dasychira  fascelina.  They  all 
pupated,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  sixteen  emerge  between  July 
18th  and  30th.  This  insect  appears  in  great  profusion  here  some 
years,  though  its  numbers  vary  greatly.  Is  it  generally  becoming 
scarcer  ?  for  I  seldom  see  accounts  of  its  capture,  and  I  think  it  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  '  Entomologist '  last  year.  Another  insect  which 
is  fairly  regular  in  its  appearance  here  is  CImrocampa  porcellus.  On 
Oct.  4th,  last  year,  I  took  a  newly  emerged  specimen  of  Grapta 
c-album  in  some  woods  near  here.  Is  not  this  a  rather  late  appearance 
for  this  species  ?  My  last  record  of  the  same  insect  here  is  Sept.  1st, 
1897,  when  a  friend  of  mine  and  myself  took  a  pair  within  five  yards 
of  each  other,  in  the  same  clearing  as  my  last  capture. — Thos.  H. 
Court  ;  Llandudno  College,  Llandadno,  Feb.  9th,  1903. 

Collecting  in  the  New  Forest. — The  summer  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  of  1902  will  long  be  remembered  by  entomologists  as  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  and  unproductive  seasons  in  their  experience.  But 
notwithstanding  the  prevailing  depression  there  are,  no  doubt,  bright 
spots  to  be  looked  back  to,  and  I,  for  one,  have  very  pleasant  recollee- 
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tious  of  a  highly  enjoyable,  and  by  no  means  unprofitable,  fortnight 
spent  in  the  New  Forest  with  two  of  my  brothers.  Not  having  visited 
this  favourite  hunting-ground  since  1898,  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  once  more  journeyed  to  the  old  familiar  haunts.  Having 
on  previous  occasions  made  Brockeuhurst  our  centre,  we  determined  to 
settle  at  Lyndhurst,  and  arrived  at  that  charming  village  on  July  10th, 
after  an  uneventful  journey,  with  the  exception  of  the  discovery,  on  our 
arrival,  that  a  tin  of  treacle  had  broken  loose  in  transit,  and  rambled 
rourfd  my  brother's  portmanteau,  with  effects  which  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Thus  began  our  sugaring.  We  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  work,  and  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  started  out 
with  a  large  acetylene  lamp  of  seventy-candle  power,  which  we  used 
most  of  the  evenings  during  our  stay.  Unfortunately,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  time  we  were  troubled  by  that  enemy  of  entomologists — 
the  moon,  so  that  it  was  only  on  two  or  three  evenings  that  light  had 
at  all  a  fair  chance.  We  soon  found  things  were  rather  backward, 
and  that  there  was  little  to  be  got  in  the  way  of  imagines  in  the  thickly 
wooded  parts  of  the  forest ;  for  after  netting  good  series  of  Argyimis 
paphia  (including  one  or  two  var.  valesina),  Limenitis  sibylla,  and 
Melanthia  albicillata,  there  was  very  little  besides.  Consequently, 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  working  the  swamps  and 
heaths,  with  the  result  that  a  different  class  of  insects  was  obtained  to 
those  taken  on  our  previous  visits. 

Like  most  tourists  this  year,  we  cannot  give  the  weather  very  high 
credentials.  The  first  three  or  four  days  of  our  stay  were  magnificent, 
and  St.  Swithin's  day  being  the  last  of  these,  we  felt  there  was  hope 
of  the  good  weather  continuing.  But,  alas  for  the  old  tradition. 
St.  Swithin  proved  to  be  a  very  worthless  sort  of  dignitary,  as  the  next 
day  was  pelting  wet,  and  this  was  followed,  during  the  rest  of  our  visit, 
by  dull  and  at  times  rainy  days,  succeeded  by  cold  clear  moonlight 
nights,  about  as  unfavourable  for  light  and  sugar  as  well  could  be. 
Hard  work,  however,  produced  good  results,  the  following  insects  being 
taken  in  the  swamps  by  day : — Aryynnis  adippe,  Zyyccna  trifoUi,  very 
abundant,  and  yielding  some  good  pale  and  confluent  forms.  Euthe- 
monia  russula,  most  active  ;  we  met  with  it  before  sunrise,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  it  came  dashing  around  our  lamp  at  night.  Both  males 
and  females  were  taken,  and  from  the  latter  several  batches  of  ova 
were  obtained.  Drepana  falcida  was  occasionally  noticed,  and  Uydrelia 
unciila  flew  in  fair  numbers  when  the  sun  shone,  as  also  an  occasional 
Hyria  muiicata.  On  the  14th  we  got  up  before  sunrise  and  sallied  out 
to  seek  this  insect  at  its  natural  time  of  flight,  but  without  success, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  yet  out.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case,  as  by  adopting  similar  tactics  near  Brockenhurst,  on 
the  25th,  we  each  obtained  a  long  and  variable  series  of  this  beautiful 
little  insect,  one  of  my  prime  favourites.  It  flew  briskly  among  bog- 
myrtle,  commencing  its  flight  precisely  at  six,  and  continuing  on  the 
wing  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  a  single  specimen.  By  tapping  the  trunks  of  saplings  and  trees 
of  small  growth  we  obtained  Erastria  fascula,  Cleora  ylabraria,  Minoa 
murinata^  Eucosmia  imdulata,  Eupisteria  heparata  (in  numbers),  Ephyra 
orbicularia  (one  only,  very  worn),  and  both  sexes  of  Bupalus  piniaria. 
Acidalia  imrmitata  was  also  noticed  in  the  swamps,  and  more  frequently 
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by  day  than  by  night.  Day-work  on  the  heaths  produced  Lyccena 
agon,  Anarta  myrtilli,  Euclidia  glyphica,  Onophos  obscurata,  Selidosema 
ericetaria,  Acidalia  straminata,  and  Aspilates  strigillaria.  Several  speci- 
mens of  Heliothis  dipsacea  were  seen  on  the  14th,  but  not  captured. 

Sugar  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  a  blank  in  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  forest,  the  only  insects  taken  being  Nola  strigula,  Dipterygia  scabri- 
nscula,  and  Gonophora  derasa.  We  succeeded  better  in  the  swamps  by 
sugaring  a  post  and  rail-fence,  and  took  the  following : — Thyatira  batis, 
Gonophora  derasa,  Acronycta  leporma,  A.  ligustri,  Leucania  impudens 
(extremely  abundant),  L.  impura,  Rxtsina  tenebrosa,  Agrotis  strigida, 
Nocttia  /estiva,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Aplecta  nebulosa,  Hadena  contigua, 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  and  Mania  maura. 

Network  at  dusk  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  method. 
We  fell  in  with  Nudaria  senex  in  good  numbers,  but  its  flight  was 
greatly  affected  by  climatic  conditions.  On  the  14th  the  weather  was 
perfect  for  it,  and  it  appeared  in  hundreds  at  early  dusk,  and  again, 
later  on,  at  light ;  other  insects  were  Lithosia  mesomella  (in  abundance), 
Hepialus  hectus,  Lithosia  quadra  (one  specimen  on  our  last  evening), 
Cymatophora  duplaris,  Thyatira  batis,  Erastria  fuscula,  Boarmia  robo- 
rayia,  Phorodesma  hajularia,  Lobojjhora  sexalata  and  Collix  sparsata 
(both  in  plenty  round  the  sallows  at  night),  Emosmia  imdulata,  lodis 
lactearia,  Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  Melanthia  olbicillata,  M.  rubiginata, 
JLigdia  adiistata,  Eupisteria  heparata,  and  Cidaria  dotata. 

On  the  one  or  two  evenings  towards  the  close  of  our  stay,  when  the 
moon  was  obscured  by  clouds,  light  was  very  profitable,  and  in  one 
evening  about  150  specimens  were  taken  at  the  lamp.  These  included 
Euthemonia  russula,  Lithosia  mesomella,  Calligenia  miniata,  Nudaria 
senex,  Phalera  bucephala,  Odonestis  potatoria,  Malacosoma  neustria,  Nola 
strigida,  N.  cucuUatella,  Leucania  impudens,  L,  impura,  Agrotis  strigida, 
Acidalia  emarginata,  A.  scutulata,  A.  straminata,  Epione  apiciaria,  Oura- 
pteryx  savibucaria,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Cleora  lichenaria,  and  Geo- 
metra  papilionaria.  This  beautiful  insect  looked  most  graceful,  as  it 
came  with  sailing  flight  to  the  lamp.  It  flew  about  11  p.m.,  but  when 
disturbed  earlier  in  the  evening  its  movements  were  so  lightning-like 
that  it  was  impossible  to  capture  it.  Lobophora  sexalata  again  put  in 
an  appearance,  while  Hypsipetes  elutata  and  its  congener  impluviata  were 
both  very  abundant,  and  yielded  some  good  forms  :  Lomaspilis  margi- 
nata  (very  variable),  Hemithea  strigata,  Boarmia  repandata  and  gemmaria, 
Larentia  pectinitaria,  Melanthia  albicillata  (one),  Pachycnemia  hippo- 
castanaria,  and  Rivula  sericealis.  On  this  occasion  we  were  up  all 
night,  being  out  with  the  lamp  until  about  2  a.m.,  and  then  (after  a 
good  supper  and  an  examination  of  our  catch)  going  to  Brockenhurst 
for  Hyria  muricata.  On  the  21st  we  went  on  pilgrimage,  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  the  shrine  of  Hesperia  actaon  at  Swanage,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  very  dull  day,  we  each  obtained  a  fair  series,  but  the 
specimens  were  somewhat  worn,  and  the  species  was  evidently  getting 
over.  Melanargia  galatea  was  also  common  on  the  cliffs,  and  several 
specimens  of  Cledeobia  angustalis  were  taken,  We  cycled  to  Kingwood 
one  evening,  on  the  chance  of  a  belated  Emydia  cribrum.  In  this  we 
were  unsuccessful,  but  were  rewarded  by  each  obtaining  a  good  series 
of  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria.  On  the  road  between  Lyndhurst  and 
Eingwood  we  encountered  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler,  who  very  kindly  placed 
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two  hours  at  our  disposal,  to  look  at  his  magnificent  series  of  E.  cribnim 
vars.  of  CalUmorpha  domimda,  and  other  interesting  insects. 

We  did  but  little  larva-beating  or  searching,  but  the  following  were 
noticed  : — Feridea  trepida,  Notodonta  camelina,  Psilura  monacha,  En- 
cheliajacobcE(e,  Macrothylacia  (Binnbijx)  rubi,  T<cniocampa  stabilis,  Plusia 
fjamma,  Tephrosia  consonaria,  lodis  lactearia,  and  (at  Swauage)  Nonagria 
typhcB. 

We  left  on  the  26th,  with  many  regrets,  having  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able hard-working  holiday.  —  Hugh  J.  Vinall;  3,  Priory  Terrace, 
Lewes. 


SOCIETIES. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — By  the  courtesy 
of  the  Warrington  Corporation  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Museum,  Warrington,  on  December  8th,  Mr.  William  Webster,  of 
St.  Helen's,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Button  (Helsby)  and  J.  R.  le 
B.  Tomlin  (Chester)  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. — Mr. 
Alfred  J.  JoUey  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Larval  Forms,  a  Study 
for  the  Doctrine  of  Descent,"  in  which  he  portrayed  the  magnitude  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  student  had  to  contend,  and  the  need 
for  caution  in  deahng  with  questions  of  evolution  in  those  animals  that 
passed  through  complete  metamorphoses,  since  in  many  cases  the  life- 
history  of  the  individual  cannot  be  accepted  as  representing  the  life- 
history  of  the  race.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
the  lecturer  for  his  interesting  and  exhaustive  discourse,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Pierce  contributed  a  communication  "  On  the  Specific  Differences  be- 
tween Lithosia  sericea,  L.  complana,  and  L.  complamda,"  in  which  he 
recorded  the  results  of  his  investigation  on  the  genitalia  of  the  Litho- 
sidae.  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  his  research  as  regards  the  first 
two  were  of  a  negative  character,  inasmuch  as  the  genitalia  were  iden- 
tical in  both  species ;  but  as  L.  pygmtEola  was  also  similar  to  these,  and 
no  one  doubted  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  specific  rank,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  as  the  differences  in  colour,  habitat,  larvae,  &c.,  were  so 
constant,  until  the  one  had  been  bred  from  eggs  laid  by  the  other, 
L.  sericea  and  L.  complana  must  stand  as  distinct  species.  The  notes 
were  illustrated  by  the  author's  preparations,  thrown  on  the  screen  by 
the  micro-lantern,  drawings  of  the  genitalia,  and  the  insects  them- 
selves. Mr.  Collins,  in  discussing  the  paper,  confirmed  Mr.  Pierce's 
conjecture  as  to  moisture  being  responsible  for  the  production  of 
melanism  in  the  Lithosidse.  The  following  exhibits  were  examined : — 
A  fine  collection  of  Transvaal  Lepidoptera,  ranging  from  the  Sphinges 
to  the  Deltoides,  by  Captain  B.  Fairclough ;  Lithosidse,  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
Pierce ;  British  Longicorns,  including  Strangalia  aurulenta,  Saperda 
scalaris,  and  Leptura  scutellata,  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  le  B.  Tomlin  and  J.  F. 
Dutton ;  some  remarkably  light  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata 
and  Thera  firmata,  from  Delamere,  by  Mr.  J.  Womersley  ;  gall-making 
insects  and  specimens  of  their  work,  by  Mr,  J.  Deane ;  melanic  forms  of 
TriphcBua  orbona  from  Lewis,  Elgin,  &c.,  one  specimen  with  dark  hind 
wings  lacking  the  marginal  band  being  exceptionally  interesting,  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Crabtree  ;  Caradrina  ambigua,  Aporophyla  (^Epunda)  nigra,  &c., 
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by  Mr.  R.  Tait,  jun. ;  Vanessa  vrticcp,  varieties,  by  Mr.  T.  Wrigbt ;  insects 
found  in  timber,  by  Mr.  W.  Mountford ;  Lepidoptera  varieties,  by  Mr. 
B.  Prince ;  British  Bembidiidas,  by  Mr.  R.  Wilding ;  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Dasycampa  rnbiginea,  Phisia  moneta,  &c.,  by  Mr.  J.  Collins. 
Correction. — I  regret  that  in  the  account  of  my  exhibit  at  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society's  October  meeting 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood's  Colchester  earwig  should  have  been  given  as 
Forficula  pubescens  (ServT)  (Entom.  xxxv.  331).  It  should  have  ap- 
peared F.  lesnei  (Fin.).     The  error  was  mine, — E.  J.  B.  Sopp. 

Tiffins'  School  Natural  History  Society. — We  have  received  a 
Report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1902.  The  Society 
is  connected  with  Tiffins'  Endowed  Schools,  Kingstou-on-Thames,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies.  The 
President  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  ;  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grist, 
M.A. ;  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  H.  Carter.  The  business  transacted 
during  the  year  appears  to  have  been  extensive  and  varied.  A  number 
of  lectures  were  delivered,  and  most  of  these  were  illustrated  by  photos 
and  micro-photographs  projected  on  the  screen.  Among  the  lectures 
was  one  on  "  Lisects  "  by  the  President.  Excursions  were  made  during 
the  season  to  various  Surrey  localities  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  studying  objects  of  Natural  History,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
several  of  the  members  are  greatly  interested  in  Entomology. 


RECENT    LITERATURE.        1  ^  0   3  OL-^ 
L.  Melichar.     Monographie  der  Acanaloniiden  und  Flatiden  (Homo- 
ptera).    "Ann.  Naturh.  Hofmuseums  Wien,  Band  xvi.  pp.  178- 
258  (June  14th,  1902)  and  Band  xvii.  pp.  1-253  (1902).     Plates 
i.-ix. 
This  goodly  monograph  of  334  pages  completes  the  revision  of  the 
Pcekillopterinffi  (sens,  lat.),  the   "  Ricaniiden  "  having  been  surveyed 
previously.'''     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  Rhynchotal  works  that 
have  appeared  for  some  time,  and  students  of  that  neglected  order  will 
be  proportionately  grateful  to  the  author.     I  think,  however,  that  an 
introduction,  dealing  with  the  salient  points  in  the  morphology  of  these 
insects  and  summarizing  their  geographical  distribution  and  so  forth, 
would  have  enhanced  its  value. 

Th^  "^Acanaloniidse  "  f  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  cross 
nervures  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  tegmina,arid  of  granules  on  the 
clavus ;  the  posterior  tibiae  are  spineless.  The  ^  Flatidae  "  (subf.)  have 
cross  nervures  in  the  clearly  marked-off  costal  membrane  ;  the  clavus 
is  always  more  or  less  granulate,  and  the  posterior  tibiae  are  furnished 
with  one,  two,  or  three  spines  each. 

Six  Acanaloniid  genera  are  recognized,  with  26  species ;  of  these, 
2  genera  and  6  species  are  new''.  These  26  species  are  all  American, 
with  one  exception — the  AMcsin^Parathiscia  conjugata. 

*  See  «  Entomologist,'  1899,  p.  263. 

f  Dr.  Melichar  unfortunately  follows  Lethierry  and  Severin  in  employing 
identical  horismology  for  families  and  subfamilies,  a  very  confusing  practice. 
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Of  the  "  Flatidfe,"  85  genera  are  recorded,  with  497  valid  and  35 
doubtful  species  ;  of  these,  42  genera  and  255  species  are  described  as 
new.  It  may  be  noted  that  of  these,  32  genera  are  erected  with  only 
a  single  species  apiece;  on  the  other  h&ndyElidiptera  {=  Flatoides)  is 
credited  with  91  and  Onnenis  with  77  species.  The  genera,  as  founded 
or  confirmed  by  Melichar,  appear  to  be  well  defined  geographically. 
Roughly  analysed,  there  are  25  genera  confined  to  the  Oriental  Region,* 
20  to  the  Ethiopian  Region,!  11  to  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
Antilles,  7  to  Australia  and  Polynesia,  6  to  the  Palsearctic  Region, |  6  of 
mixed  distribution  or  more  or  less  cosmopolitan.  Only  8  genera,  with 
17  species,  have  been  described  from  Continental  Australia,  doubtless 
a  small  proportion.  Of  the  20  exclusively  Ethiopian  genera,  8  are 
confined  to  Madagascar. 

While  according  every  praise  to  the  descriptions,  analytical  tables 
of  genera  and  species,  and  to  the  excellent  plates  with  figures  of  179 
species,  I  must  take  exception  to  certain  details  of  Dr.  Melichar's 
nomenclature.  The  principal  mistakes  or  differences  of  opinion  which 
I  have  noted  are  as  follows  : — 

Band  xvi. — P.  185.*'  Acanalonia  umbraculata  (Fabr.)  ~  fovea,  Stal. 
I  know  of  no  reason  for  sinking  Fabricius'  name.  The  date  of  "  Vet. 
Akad.  Verb.  viii.  p.  86,"  is,  of  course,  1869,  not  1835. 

V  P.  203.  Stal  was  quite  correct  in  erectmg  a  new  genus  OPhromnia 
fov'^ floccosa  and  it^  allies,  the  type  of  ^Flata  having  been  fixed  by 
Fabricius  in  1803  as  ocellata. 

P.  218.^  ^Cenjnia,  Stal,  K.  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handl.  iii. 
no.  6,  p.  68  (1861). 

P.  220':  '^  Ceninia  maria  var.  rosea,  Melich.  1902,  =  var.  rosea, 
Atkinson,  1886,  J.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Iv.  pt.  2,  p.  64 ;  from  Sikkim. 

P.  222. '^  C'enesfra,  Stal,  K.  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handl.  iii. 
no.  6,  p.  68  JJ1861).  v  - 

P.  223 y^'^ Par amelicharia  n.  »  =  Copsyrna,  Melichar  (nee  Stal  typ.). 
Type  tnaculata  (Guer.). 

P.  22^  '  Copsyrna,  Stal,  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  iii.  no.  6,  p.  69, 
^'^  =  Bythojjsyrna  Melich.^  '^ype  tineoides  (Oliv.). 

Melichar  fixes  the  type  oi^''Copsyrna  as  macnJata.  Unfortunately, 
six  months  previously  I  had  fixed  it  as  tineoides  (Oliv.),  the  other 
original  species,  the  only  one  I  was  acquainted  with.  My  paper  in  the 
J.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  was  (p.  54)  published  Jan.  24,  1902 ; 
Melichar's  Band  xvi.  June  17th,  1902.  ^ 

P.  251.^  Pseudoflata  postica  (Spin.  1839)  ="?«V/ncomM,  Guer.  1848 
(not  1838).  ,^  lo 

Band  xvii.— P.  19.'  ^Flata,  Fabr.  typ.  =  Cryptoflata,  Melichar  (see 
my  remarks  oxi:  Phr omnia) i^> 

P.  30.^  CartJma;  type  caudata,  Stal,  Svensk.  Vet.  iii.  p.  68,  not 
emortua,  as  indicated  by  Melichar. 
/    C  P.  32.     C.  folium- ambulans  (de  Geer)  =  cm.ortua  (Fabr.). 
l^     ' '  Pp.  83-4.     Ormenis  mendax,  Mel.,  is  stated  to  come  from  "  Moupin," 
and  Melichar  adds,  "  Dieser  Ort  scheint  in  Centralafrika  im  Congo- 

*  That  is,  including  Japan,  excluding  New  Guinea,  &c. 

•{■  Including  Madagascar. 

I  Excluding  Japan,  whose  Fulgorid  fauna  seems  to  be  more  Oriental. 
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gebiete  zu  liegen  (Mupe)."  Moupin,  however,  is  well  known  through 
the  researches  of  the  late  Pere  David, =■■  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  the  world,  at  a  great  elevation,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Snowy  Mountains  of  China  (31°  N.,  101°  E.j,  near  Makin  on  the 
Yalong  source  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  / 

Pp.  58  &  107.— Colgar,  Mel.,  is  not  equivalent  t&Cohjar,  Kirk.     In 

founding  this  genus,  I  made  it  homotypical  with  the  preoccupied  genus 

f/Atella,  Stal,  stating  the  type  to  he^C.  peracuta  (Walker).     As  this  was 

one  of  Stal's  original  species  (1866,  Berlin.  Ent.  Zeit.  p.  394),  and  as- 

the  genotype  had  not  been  fixed  previously,  my  application  of  it  cannot 

rightly  be  disputed.     Walker 'S''7>»6'mc(tto  does  not  fig^'e,  however,  in 

Melichar's  idea  of^'Cohjar,  but  in  his  application  of  Cromna,  Walker. 

.    Gromna,  Walk.,  however,  does  not  equal,  in  a  restricted  sense,  iJromna, 

Mel.,  for  the  only  species,  originally  included  by  Walker,  is  not  found 

in  Melichar's  genus.      The  following  synonymy  will  illuminate  the 

puzzle : —  y. 

\  19  Phyllyphanta,  Am.  ^  Serv.,  1843  ='^ Cromna,    Walker,    1857. 

Type  of  the  iovm^P.  producta  (Spiuola).    Type  of  the  latter, 

\     C.  acutipennis,  Walker.  .  ^ 

^  Colgar,  Kirk.,  1900  ^"'Atella,   Stal.,  1866  (preocc.)  =' Cromna, 

/      Melich.,  1902.     Ty^^peracuta  (Walker). 

S.^ Neomelwharia,   n.  *?.   i^^Colgar,   Mel.,    1902,   neo  Kirk.,  1900. 

Ty^,  criientata  (Fabr.).  , 

P.  ll^Y—Elidiptera,  Spin.,  1839  =  Flatoides,  1843  =  Helicoptera, 
Am.  &  Serv.,  1843.  y'^ 

P.  n^:-f-Cerfe7inia,  Stal.  (not  Cer/enia).  The  original  reference  to 
Spinola's  1839  genera  is  Eevue  Zool.  pp.  199-206. 

The  genus  Hansenia  should  be  credited  to  me  (as  it  is  in  the 
index),  and  not  to  Melichar.  My  manuscript  was  sent  in  to  the 
Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  early  in  1900  (not  at  the  end  of  1901,  as 
printed),  but  was  not  published  till  January  24th,  1902.  Melichar's 
monograph  was  issued  subsequently  to  this.  Melichar  has,  however, 
unfortunately  followed  my  mistake  of  identifying  the  Pcecilopteraglaaca 
of  Kirby  with^P.  pidvendenta  of  Gneriu.  The  two  have  nothing  in 
comrnon,  and  while  the  former  is  from  Ceylon,  the  latter  is  from 
Mexico,  and  is  rightly  placed  ixfOrmenis  elsewhere  in  the  monograph. 
The  synonymy  oivHansetiia  glaicca  will  be  as  follows : — 

Genus' Hansenia,  Kirk.,  1902,  Journ.  Bombay  Soc.  p.  53  ;  Melich., 
^  1902,  Ann.  Wien.  Bd.  xvi.  pp.  195  &  228. 

Type,  H.  glauca  (Kirby).  v^ 

V^  Pceciloptera  glauca,  Kirby,  1891,  J.  L.  S.  xxiv.  p.  154.  '^Hansenia 
imlverulenta,  Kirk.,  p.  64;  Mel.,  p.  229  {jd^d-^Pceciloptera  pid- 
verulenta,  Guerin). 
These  discrepancies  are,  however,   comparatively  slight,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  lucid  descriptions  of  all 
the  species — except  some  of  the  Walkerian — of  which  about  one-half 
are  described  as  new.     It  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  stimulus  will 
thus  be  given  to  the  study  of  these  beautiful  insects. 

G.   W.  KiRKALDY. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr*  Sharp  for  refreshing  my  memory  oa  this  point. 
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The  Lcpidoptera  of  the,  British  Idands.    By  Charles  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S. 

Vol.  VIII.     8vo.     Pp.  1-431.    London:   Lovell  Reeve  &  Co. 

1902. 
The  present  volume  concludes  the  Acidaliidae  and  discusses  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  genera  in  the  Lareutidae.     Eupithecia,  Eiibolia,  Meso- 
type,  and  Tamv/ra  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with,  and  these  will  probably 
occupy  half  of  the  next  volume. 

That  the  Acidalids  sadly  need  generic  revision  will  be  generally 
admitted,  but  our  author  has  not  attempted  much  in  this  direction. 
The  adoption  of  Ania,  Steph.,  for  "  Acid  alia"  emanjinata,  L.,  seems 
to  be  valid,  but  the  employment  of  Bradyepetes  for  amataria,  and  of 
Timandra  for  striyilata,  Hb.,  emntaria,  Hb.,  and  imitaria,  Hb.,  is 
perhaps  open  to  objection.  Amataria  {amata),  L.,  is  by  most  authors 
considered  the  type  of  Timandra,  Dup.  (1829)  =  Bradyepetes,  Steph. 
(1831).  The  three  species  here  referred  to  Timandra  are  included  by 
Meyrick  in  Leptomeris,  Hb.,  which  Hampson  merges  in  the  Boarmid 
genus  Deilinia,  Hb. ;  while,  to  complicate  things  still  further,  Prout 
uses  Erastria  for  amataria. 

As  in  previous  volumes,  the  remarks  on  habits,  life-history,  varia- 
tion, and  distribution  are  very  complete,  and  these  are  matters  with 
which  the  majority  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Lepidoptera  of 
our  own  country  are  more  immediately  concerned,  than  with  the 
ultraism  of  the  newer  entomology. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. By  John  Robson,  F.E.S.  Pt.  II.  8vo.  Pp. 
196-318.  With  Introduction,  pp.  i-xvi,  and  Title-pages  to 
Pts.  I.  &  II.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  :  F.  W.  Dodsworth,     December,  1902. 

The  second  Part  of  this  excellent  Catalogue,  which  treats  of  the 
"  Geometrina,"  is  in  every  way  equal  in  merit  to  Part  L,  to  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  directing  attention  in  1899  (Entom.  xxxii.  232). 
As  we  then  observed,  this  is  not  simply  a  list  of  the  species  found  in 
the  area  dealt  with,  but  each  entry  is  accompanied  by  useful  notes ; 
and  in  cases  where  doubt  existed  concerning  the  occurrence  of  species 
within  the  limits  of  the  area,  the  author  has  very  carefully  investigated 
the  matter,  and  retained  or  expunged  such  species  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  obtained. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Barrett  in  '  Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Islands '  was  followed,  but  in 
the  instalment  before  us  the  arrangement  is  that  of  Stainton's  •  Manual.' 
This  is  certainly  unfortunate,  but  should  not  lead  to  confusion. 

We  trust  that  the  author  may  very  shortly  be  able  to  publish  the 
"  Micro  "  portion  of  his  work. 


Entomologist,    April,   1903. 
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SPECIFIC    DIFFERENCES    IN    LITHOSID^,    AS    DETER- 
MINED   BY    STRUCTURE    OF    GENITALIA.- 

By  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S. 

Plate  I. 

Lithosia  sericea,  Gregson,  was  first  described  by  my  old  friend 
C.  S.  Gregson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Old  Northern  Ento- 
mological Society  on  September  29th,  1860,  and  printed  in  the 
'Entomologists'  Weekly  Intelligencer,'  ix.  p.  30,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  difference  between  it,  Lithosia  complana,  and  L.  compla- 
nula;  Guenee  (Ann.Ent.  Soc.  France,  1861, 4th  series,  vol.  i.p.50) 
redescribes  it  under  the  name  molybdeola.  Both  entomologists 
take  the  shape  and  markings  of  the  wings  as  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  new  species,  Guenee  observing  that  the  distinction  of 
the  species  must  depend  on  the  discovery  of  the  larva. 

Sericea  is  peculiar  to  the  Lancashire  mosses,  and  as  it  has 
not  been  found  elsewhere,  certain  doubts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  thrown  on  it  being  a  good  species. 

Buckler  and  Hellins  (vol.  iii.  p.  20)  appear  to  supply  the  con- 
firmation required  by  Guenee  and  state  that  the  larva  of  sericea 
differs  from  complana  in  the  subdorsal  spots  having  no  round- 
ness whatever  in  their  shape,  but  narrowish  oblong,  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  marks ;  also  that  while  in  complana  the  spiracular 
region  is  occupied  by  one  broader  rust-coloured  line,  in  sericea 
there  are  first  a  fine  line  of  pale  grey,  then  a  line  of  the  ground 
colour,  and  then  a  narrower  line  of  the  rust  colour.  But  even 
this  does  not  appear  to  satisfy  everyone  on  their  distinctiveness, 
for  Meyrick,  in  his  'Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera,'  page  27, 
states  of  sericea:  "It  is   uncertain  whether   this  is   anything 

*  Read  before  the  Lancashire  aud  Cheshire  Entomological  Society, 
Dec.  6th,  1902. 
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more  than  a  local  form  of  L.  complana ;  the  larvae  are  practically 
identical."  * 

Mr.  Barrett  dismisses  it  as  follows :  "  These  Lancashire 
specimens  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  form  a  distinct  species, 
described  under  the  names  of  L.  molyhdeola,  Guenee,  and  L. 
sericea,  Gregson,  but  no  line  of  distinction  appears  to  exist." 

Finally,  in  the  *  Eecord,'  Mr.  Prout  protests  against  Mr.  Tutt 
recording  sericea  as  a  var.  of  complana ;  he  says  :  "  So  long  ago 
as  1867  Speyer  pointed  out  structural  differences,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  the  wings,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  costal  tuft  of 
scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings,  not  to  mention  its 
colour,  &c.  Until  his  observations  have  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged, and  the  characters  in  question  proved  inconstant,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  unjustifiable  to  sink  sericea  as  a  variety." 

To  this  Mr.  Tutt  replied  :— 

"  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  to  me  why 
Lithosia  sericea  should  ever  have  been  considered  distinct  from 
complana.  To  those  who  know  complana  over  a  fair  part  of  its 
area  of  distribution  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
great  difference  in  size,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  wing-shape,  due 
probably  to  a  somewhat  fuller  development  accompanying  the 
larger  size  that  exists  in  specimens  of  this  species  from  various 
localities.  Added  to  this,  one  finds,  as  a  rare  aberration,  occa- 
sional specimens  of  complana  in  Kent,  with  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  sericea  very  strongly  developed.  With  regard  to 
Speyer's  differentiation  of  the  size  of  the  costal  tuft  of  scales 
I  know  nothing,  nor  have  I  at  present  time  to  investigate ;  but 
the  thought  arises  whether  this  is  more  than  a  slight  specializa- 
tion due  to  the  same  conditions  of  environment  that  have  pro- 
duced what  to  me  seems  nothing  more  than  a  well-marked  local 
race  of  a  very  widely  distributed  species.  Cannot  a  parallel 
examination  of  eggs  and  larvse,  both  obtainable  in  Britain,  be 
made  for  specific  differences,  if  these  exist  ?  Is  not  the  material 
available  for  a  comparison  of  the  genitalia  ?  At  present  I  am  a 
sceptic  as  to  the  specific  claims  of  sericea,  but  my  scepticism 
perhaps  is  based  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  There  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  Ent.  Weekly  Intelligencer,  a  trenchant  criticism 
of  Speyer's  remarks  by  one  of  the  Lancashire  collectors,  who 
took  the  msect  freely  on  the  mosses  in  the  fifties." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Prout  says  Speyer  pointed  out 
the  differences  in  1867,  whereas  Tutt  says  there  is  a  criticism  of 
this  in  the  '  Intelligencer,'  the  last  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1861,  so  that  the  criticism  was  given  six  years  before 
the  gentlemen  wrote  the  article — which  shows  the  cleverness  of 
the  old  Lancashire  collectors  ! 

*  Meyrick  is  quite  unreliable :  he  puts  OjJorabia  aiitumnata,  filigram- 
maria,  and  dilutata  together  as  one  species,  also  Cidaria  russata  and  im- 
manata,  whose  times  of  appearance,  hybernation  of  pupa,  &c.,  and  structure 
of  genitalia,  must  entitle  them  to  be  considered  separate  species.— F.  N.  P. 
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Such,  then,  is  our  knowledge.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  Mr.  Barrett  puts  Guenee's  name  before  Gregson's, 
and  also  why  he  is  so  dogmatic  in  using  the  word  "  supposed ;  " 
it  evidently  is  not  accepted,  by  Mr.  Tutt's  remarks  made  after 
Mr.  Barrett's  statement. 

I  had  long  wished  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  genitalia, 
and  very  gladly  accepted  Mr.  G.  0.  Day's  kind  offer  to  send  me 
worn  males.  These  I  have  very  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared, but,  alas  !  the  result  is  a  negative  one.  I  can  see  no  form 
of  difference  between  the  two.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  say: 
"  Why,  this  at  once  settles  the  point;  the  species  has  been  doubted 
all  the  way  through  ;  now  the  genitalia  being  identical  confirms 
the  well-grounded  suspicion."  But  it  is  not  so,  nor  is  it  wise  to 
jump  to  conclusions  from  negative  results.  During  my  investi- 
gations I  have  repeatedly  found  very  closely  connected  species 
possess  organs  so  similar  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  difference,  although  the  imagines  may  have  an 
abundant  difference  in  wing-markings  and  breed  true  to  type  ; 
also  that  the  larvae  may  differ.  One  point  of  differentiation  is 
not  sufficient,  and  although  I  regret  that  I  have  failed  to  decide 
this  knotty  question  by  genitaHa,  it  will  want  stronger  evidence 
than  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  bare  statements  of  the 
writers  quoted,  to  convince  me  that  sericea  is  identical  with 
complana. 

I  shall  presently  show  that  there  is  practically  no  structural 
difference  between  the  genitalia  of  complana,  sericea,  and  pyg- 
mceola ,-  and  as  all  are  agreed  that  the  latter  is  a  distinct  species 
from  either  of  the  former,  although  having  similar  genitalia, 
therefore  there  is  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  complana  and 
sericea  because  the  genitalia  in  these  two  species  agree. 

Whether  the  genitalia  may  be  used  exclusively  for  classifica- 
tion or  not,  it  seems  to  me,  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  aids  other 
means.  In  this  paper  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  this,  but  give 
the  results  as  I  find  them,  and  leave  it  for  others  to  make  what 
use  they  like  of  them.  The  method  I  have  adopted  is  to  take 
the  simplest  form  as  the  start,  and  gradually  lead  up  to  the 
highest  or  most  complicated  form.  The  portions  I  compare 
consist  of  the  harpes,  situated  at  either  side  of  the  body ;  the 
claspers,  which  are  the  hooks  inside  the  harpes  ;  the  uncus,  a 
large  spine  on  the  dorsal  portion  which  projects  between  the 
harpes  and  which,  as  many  of  the  preparations  are  flattened,  is 
bent  sideways ;  and,  lastly,  a  most  important  organ  connecting 
the  base  of  the  harpes  which  I  call  the  juxta. 

Lithosia  mesomella  (Fig.  1).— Harpes  are  squared  at  the  apex  ; 
the  claspers  are  broad  for  three  parts,  then  narrowed  off  to  a 
chitinous  point ;  the  uncus  is  slightly  contracted  near  the  tip, 
the  juxta  is  wide,  bent  towards  the  centre,  and  corners  without 

the  acute  angle. 
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Lithosia complana  (Fig.  2). — The  harpe  is  rounded;  the  clasper 
is  broad  for  three  quarter  parts,  then  narrowed  off  to  a  chitinous 
point.  The  uncus  is  parallel,  and  the  juxta  is  fairly  wide  with 
two  acute  angles  on  the  upper  surface,  one  at  each  corner. 

Lithosia  sericea  (Fig.  3). — The  harpe  is  rounded,  the  clasper 
is  broad  for  three  quarter  parts,  then  narrowed  off  to  a  chitinous 
point.  The  uncus  is  parallel ;  the  juxta  is  a  little  narrower,  with 
two  acute  angles  on  the  upper  surface,  one  at  each  corner, 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  species. 

Lithosia  pyginceola  (Fig.  4). — The  harpe  is  rounded;  the 
clasper  is  broad  for  three-quarter  parts,  then  narrowed  off  to  a 
chitinous  point.  The  uncus  is  parallel,  much  broader  than  pre- 
ceding species.  The  juxta  has  the  two  acute  angles  similar  to 
the  above  species,  but  again  smaller.  With  the  exception  of 
pyginceola  being  smaller  than  sericea,  and  the  latter  smaller  than 
complana,  these  three  species  are  so  closely  similar  that  I  do  not 
think  I  could  tell  the  species  by  examination  of  the  genitalia 
alone,  without  comparison  in  size. 

Lithosia  caniola  (Fig.  5).— The  harpe  rounded;  the  clasper 
broad  for  three-quarter  parts,  then  narrowed  to  a  chitinous 
point ;  the  uncus  slightly  thickened  in  the  middle.  The  juxta  is 
broad  and  curved,  highest  in  the  centre,  gradually  narrowing  off 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  steps. 

Lithosia  quadra  (Fig. '6). — Harpe  rounded  and  indented  at  the 
apex ;  the  clasper  sharply  broadened  out  for  one-third,  where 
there  is  a  little  knot  of  spines,  then  as  suddenly  narrows  into  the 
chitinous  point.  The  uncus  strong,  slightly  narrower  at  the  base. 
The  juxta  I  have  been  unable  to  quite  make  out,  but  it  appears 
to  be  bent  over  and  divided  into  two  round  lobes. 

Lithosia  aureola  (Fig.  7). — The  harpe  rounded;  the  clasper 
broad  at  the  base  for  about  a  half,  when  it  narrows  off  to  the 
chitinous  point,  which  is  file-like  for  a  small  portion  of  the  tip. 
The  uncus  is  long  and  tapered.  The  juxta  is  bifurcated  and 
lobed,  the  lobes  being  furnished  with  file-like  teeth. 

Lithosia  complanula  (Fig.  8). — The  harpe  is  rounded ;  the 
clasper  broad  for  about  one-third,  when  there  is  a  little  knot  of 
short  file-like  teeth,  and  just  beyond  narrows  to  the  chitinous 
point,  which  is  clothed  with  the  file-like  teeth ;  the  uncus  long 
and  parallel,  and  the  juxta  is  squarely  angulated  with  acute 
angles. 

Lithosia  muscerda  (Fig.  9). — The  harpe  is  bluntly  pointed 
with  a  projecting  blunt  tooth  on  the  lower  apex  ;  the  clasper 
broadens  out  for  a  little  over  a  third,  when  it  becomes  clothed 
with  the  file-like  teeth  and  narrows  off  to  a  point.  The  uncus 
is  long  and  slender,  but  not  acutely  tapered  until  near  the  tip ; 
the  juxta  is  rounded. 

Lithosia  hclveola  (Fig.  10). — The  harpe  rounded  ;  the  clasper 
is  parallel  for  three  quarter  parts,  when  it  narrows,  then  widens 
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to  narrow  again  to  a  sharp  tip,  beak-like.  The  uncus  is  short, 
wider  near  the  apex  and  pointed,  and  the  juxta  is  deeply  indented 
in  the  centre,  the  tips  being  long-pointed. 

Lithosia  griseola  (Fig.  11). — The  harpes  are  pointed  ;  the 
clasper  rapidly  broadens  out,  when  it  takes  a  round  turn  ;  toothed 
at  the  edge  of  the  rounded  portion,  falling  almost  straight  down 
to  the  chitinous  point ;  the  uncus  is  elegantly  shaped  upwards, 
when  it  broadens  out  and  is  abruptly  angulated  to  a  point.  The 
juxta  is  produced  into  a  long  chitinous  spine  about  half  as  long 
as  the  harpes. 

Lithosia  rubicollis  (Fig  12). — The  harpe  is  rounded;  the 
clasper  runs  up  fairly  parallel  to  about  three-quarters,  when  it 
takes  a  backward  curve,  leaving  a  deeply  emarginate  curve,  and 
then  makes  the  chitinous  point.  The  uncus  is  very  long  and 
tapered,  and  the  juxta  is  bifurcated  into  two  round  lobes. 

Lithosia  7niniata  (Fig.  13). — The  harpe  broadens  out  and 
becomes  deeply  emarginate  at  the  apex ;  the  claspers  about  a 
third  up  become  thickly  clothed  with  fine  spines  up  to  about 
three-quarters,  when  it  makes  its  chitinous  point ;  the  uncus  is 
long  and  parallel,  and  the  juxta  is  not  distinguishable  in  my  pre- 
paration, but  this  is  immaterial  on  account  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  harpes  and  claspers. 

With  regard  to  the  tuft  of  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the 
costa,  which  I  believe  is  referred  to  by  Speyer,  whose  article 
I  have  not  seen,  although  I  have  searched  through  the  '  Ento- 
mologists' Intelligencer '  for  the  criticism  mentioned  by  Tutt. 
This  tuft  of  scales  lies  under  the  yellow  stripe,  and  is,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  about  the  same  length  in  good  specimens  of  com- 
plajia  and  sericea,  but  is  very  different  in  colour,  being  yellow, 
same  as  the  costa  in  complana,  and  silky  grey  in  sericea. 

This  brings  me  to  the  shape  of  the  wing,  which  in  sericea  is 
said  to  be  narrower  than  in  complana.  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
is  so,  for  in  all  the  specimens  of  sericea  that  I  have  seen  the  fore 
wings  have  not  been  fully  flattened  out  in  setting,  and  as  they 
are  apparently  inclined  to  fold  over  on  the  costa,  the  collector 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  sufficient  care  in  setting,  and 
thus  the  costa  is  in  each  case  bent  over,  giving  an  appearance  of 
narrowness  to  the  wing ;  but  may  there  not  be  some  real  reason 
for  this  undevelopment  ?  The  species  is  known  to  run  smaller  as 
a  rule,  and  of  course  raises  the  question  of  unsuitability  of  food, 
environment,  &c.,  which,  if  carried  to  an  extreme  extent,  may 
produce  pygnusola. 

I  think  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  dampness  is  one 
cause  of  melanism.  One  of  the  differences  given  is  that  the 
hind  wings  are  darker.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Collins,  of  Warrington,  who  rediscovered  the  species,  that  since 
his  acquaintance  with  it  some  of  the  localities  have  been  drained, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  darkness  of  the  hind  wings  has  to 
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a  certain  extent  disappeared,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  so  marked  as 
in  old  specimens,  but  that  the  silkiness  of  the  wings  (from  which 
Gregson  named  the  species  sericea)  is  still  the  same.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  Mr.  Tutt's  Kent  specimens  occasionally 
show  this  silkiness,  or  does  the  "  superficial  appearance  "  he 
speaks  about  only  belong  to  the  darkening  of  the  hind  wing  ? 

To  sum  up,  I  give  the  arguments  in  favour  of  sericea  being  a 
variety  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  good  species  on  the  other : — 

FOR   BEING    A    VARIETY.  FOR   BEING    A    SPECIES. 

Peculiar  to  mosses.  Shape  of  fore  wing. 

Similar  specimens  found  in  Kent    Colour  of  costal  tuft. 

(Tutt).  Difference  in  larvae. 

Dampness  producing  melanism.    Colour  of  hind  wings. 

Silkiness  of  fore  wings. 
Genitalia — because  pygmceola  is 
also  similar  to  it  and   com- 
plana. 

With  these  points  I  leave  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  the 
variety  theory  has  at  all  been  proved.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  until  eggs  of  sericea  produce  undoubted  complayia,  and  vice 
versa,  old  Gregson's  name  and  differentiation  will  stand  good,  and 
that  we  have  two  species  in  Lithosia  complana  and  Lithosia  sericea. 

The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool. 


Explanation  of  Plate. 

1.  Cybosia  (Lithosia)  mesomella.         7.  Lithosia  aureola. 

2.  Lithosia  coviplana.  8.  Lithosia  complanula. 

3.  Lithosia  sericea.  9.  Pelosia  (L.)  muscerda. 

4.  Lithosia  pygmceola.  10.  Lithosia  helvcola. 

5.  Lithosia  caniola.  11.  Lithosia  griseola. 

6.  CEnistis  (L.)  quadra.  12.  Gnophria  (L.)  rubicollis. 

13.  Miltochrista  [Calligenia)  miniata. 

[The  editor  is  responsible  for  generic  names  in  the  Explana- 
tion of  Plate.] 


SOME     BRITISH     FORMS     OF    MELIT.EA    AUIUNIA. 
By  Percy  E.  Freke,  F.E.S. 

I  HAVE  been  much  perplexed  by  this  extremely  variable 
species,  and  I  have  found  my  first  efforts  to  learn  something 
definite  about  its  many  forms  have  only  led  to  greater  perplexity 
and  confusion. 

On  looking  over  a  mass  of  material  from  many  localities,  and 
trying  to  make  it  fit  in  with  some  of  our  leading  recognized 
arrangements,  Mr.  Tutt's  or  Mr.  Kane's  for  instance,  I  have 
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found  only  too  often  my  attempts  have  left  my  comprehension 
of  the  subject  in  a  worse  state  than  ever.  In  this  I  am  not 
alone.  Some  of  my  friends,  men  too  of  some  experience,  have 
very  indefinite  opinions  on  the  subject,  or  no  opinion  at  all.  I 
therefore  set  about  systematically  studying  the  markings  in 
detail,  following  each  spot  or  blotch  through  its  variations,  and 
endeavouring  to  arrive  thereby  at  a  more  definite  understanding 
of  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the  species.  My  ex- 
perience and  material,  however,  are  very  limited  compared  with 
those  of  many  others,  and  I  have  therefore  set  down  the  following 
notes  in  the  hope  that  someone  who  has  more  thoroughly  mastered 
the  subject  may  be  able  to  help  me,  and  others  like  me,  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  it. 

Melitcea  aurinia  (Eott.). — Upper  side.  Fore  wings. — From 
the  costal  margin  to  the  costal  nervure  is  the  dark  blackish 
brown  which  forms  the  boundaries  of  most  of  the  colour 
spaces.  This  I  speak  of  hereafter  as  dark.  Here  it  is  more 
or  less  flecked  with  ochreous  or  light  scales. 

The  inner  margin  to  the  first  nervure  is  dark  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  base  of  the  wing  is  dark.  Beyond  that  the 
discoidal  cell  is  divided  into  four  most  irregularly  shaped  areas 
or  spots,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  ochreous,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  fulvous  red.  Another  fulvous,  acutely  tri- 
angular spot  occupies  the  space  at  the  junction  of  the  second 
nervure  with  the  discoidal  cell. 

Beyond  the  dark  base  of  the  wing,  between  the  first  and 
second  nervures,  are  four  irregular  spots,  corresponding  in  colour 
to  the  four  in  the  discoidal  cell,  and  which  with  them  might 
almost  be  said  to  form  four  bands  across  the  base  of  the  wing, 
were  it  not  for  their  very  irregular  shape,  and  that  the  fourth 
band  is  broken  by  the  triangular  spot  before  referred  to. 

Outside  the  discoidal  cell — towards  the  hind  margin — is  a 
double  ochreous  row  (the  first  row),  separated  and  bounded  by 
dark  bands,  and  further  broken  up  by  the  dark  nervures  into  a 
double  series  of  elongated,  somewhat  quadrangular,  ochreous 
blotches,  longest  in  the  centre,  and  narrowing  into  shorter  and 
often  irregular  spots,  as  they  approach  the  costal  margin  and  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  The  double  row  of  ochreous  spots  is  con- 
tinued as  a  single  row  to  the  first  nervure  by  broadly  marked 
quadrate  blotches. 

Outside  the  dark  mark  which  bounds  the  ochreous,  a  reddish- 
fulvous  band  (the  second  row)  passes  across  the  wing  to  the 
first  nervure,  and  is  broken  by  the  dark  nervures  into  quad- 
rangular spots  with  ochreous  centres,  having  their  hind  margins 
concave,  and  that  next  the  base  of  the  wing  convex.  Beyond 
this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  waved  band,  is  a  row  of 
semilunar  spots  (the  third  row),  their  convex  sides  next  the  base 
of  the  wing  being  ochreous,  and  their  straight  sides  next  the  hind 
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margin  fulvous.  Between  this  row  and  the  hind  margin,  and 
parallel  to  it,  is  a  narrow  double  dark  line  with  slight  fulvous 
interspace.  The  fringe  is  a  mixture  of  dark  and  ochreous  scales, 
those  at  the  ends  of  the  nervures  being  all  dark.  No  two  speci- 
mens, however,  agree  exactly.  The  colour  of  the  costal  marginal 
area  varies  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  light  scales. 
The  areas  I  have  mentioned  as  crossing  the  base  of  the  wing 
vary  greatly  in  relative  size  and  in  outline,  and  are  often  more 
or  less  obliterated  by  the  extension  of  the  dark  colour. 

The  rows  of  ochreous  spots  beyond  them  are  often  suffused 
with  fulvous,  thereby  approaching  var.  artemis.  The  band  of 
fulvous  blotches  beyond  them  varies  in  colour  according  to  the 
extension,  contraction,  or  obliteration  of  their  ochreous  centres. 
The  succeeding  row,  which  I  have  described  as  semilunar,  are 
sometimes  extended  to  squarish  blotches,  at  others  reduced  to 
specks.  The  double  narrow  black  band  is  frequently  fused  into  a 
single  dark  marginal  stripe,  beyond  which  the  only  light  scales 
are  found  in  the  fringe.  This  is  often  distinctly  banded,  dark  at 
the  ends  of  the  nervures,  with  quite  light  interspaces. 

The  Hind  wing. — The  base  and  inner  margin  are  dark.  Near 
the  base  of  the  discoidal  cell  is  generally  a  small  ochreous  spot, 
followed  by  a  dark  patch,  then  ochreous,  and  then  fulvous. 
Behind  the  discoidal  cell  (towards  the  hind  margin)  runs  a  row, 
or  series,  of  elongated  ochreous  spots,  corresponding  to,  and 
practically  a  continuation  of,  the  first  row  of  the  fore  wing. 
These  become  shorter  and  more  quadrate  as  they  near  the  anal 
angle. 

Behind  the  dark  line  which  bounds  these  is  a  second  row, 
the^  niost  conspicuous,  and  the  most  persistent  through  all 
varieties,  of  any  of  the  wing  markings.  The  spots  are  large 
quadrilaterals,  roughly  speaking,  though  their  hind  margins 
are  concave.  They  are  a  bright  fulvous  red,  with  a  well-marked 
round  black  spot  in  the  centre.  They  are  practically  a  continua- 
tion of  the  second  row  of  the  fore  wing.  The  third  row,  next 
the  hind  margin,  being  a  continuation  of  the  third  row  of  the 
fore  wing,  is  composed  of  semilunar  spots,  their  hind  margins 
being  the  straight  side.  The  colour,  however,  differs  from  that 
of  those  on  the  fore  wing  by  being  very  pale  straw  colour  without 
any  fulvous  or  ochreous.  Behind  them  are  the  dark  marginal 
band  (double  or  single  as  in  that  of  the  forewing)  and  the  fringe. 

Variety  is  chiefly  in  the  extension  of  the  dark  basal  area, 
which  reduces  or  obliterates  the  coloured  spots,  and  which 
reduces,  but  I  think  never  obliterates,  the  ochreous  spots  of  the 
first  row.  In  the  colour  of  the  red  bands,  from  bright  fulvous 
red  to  dull  orange.  In  the  hind  wing,  in  the  extension  of  the 
fulvous  second  row,  which  sometimes,  near  the  costal  margin, 
obliterates  the  first  row,  and  in  the  size  of  the  semilunar  spots 
of  the  third  row,  which  when   enlarged  become  very  striking 
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owing  to  their  pale  colour,  but  which  are  frequently  reduced  to 
mere  dots  or  streaks  by  the  extension  of  the  marginal  black 
border.  The  black  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  second  row  of  spots 
vary  considerably  in  size,  being  sometimes  mere  dots,  at  other 
times  becoming  decided  quadrate  spots,  and  sometimes  appear- 
ing also  in  the  spots  of  the  first  row. 

In  any  given  locality  where  the  species  occurs  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  stamp  of  the  local  variety,  whatever  it  may  be, 
exercises  a  predominating  influence  over  most  of  the  specimens 
taken  there.  The  local  variety  in  its  most  pronounced  form  is 
not  usually  the  most  abundant.  Often  do  we  find  the  great  mass 
of  our  captures  are  individuals  showing  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
standard  of  the  local  variety,  but  embodying  therewith  a  leaning 
towards  one  or  other  forms  of  the  species,  with  occasionally  a 
more  decided  approach  to  such  forms. 

In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  type  form  of  aurinia  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  spread  in  Britain.  In  almost  every  locality  therein 
from  which  I  possess  specimens,  an  approach  to  the  type 
shows  itself  in  some  individuals.  Earely  pure,  I  admit,  in 
many  places,  but  coloured  more  or  less  by  the  local  race. 
Most  decided  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland. 
Less  so  in  southern  Ireland,  the  south-west  of  England,  and 
south  Wales.  Still  less  so  in  central  Ireland.  Least  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  south-eastern  England.  Some  specimens  from 
Saxony  are  very  markedly  of  this  form,  though  var.  artemis 
perhaps  prevails  more  in  many  continental  localities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    YOUNG    LARVA    OP    LIPHYRA    BRASSOLIS,    Westw. 
By  T.  a.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Referring  to  my  note  as  to  an  error  in  connection  with  this 
larva  ('Entomologist,'  1903,  p.  36),  it  appears  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  Dodd  that  there  is  no  immediate  chance  of 
the  problem  being  cleared  up.  In  my  note,  I  acted  on  Mr. 
Dodd's  definite  statement  that  the  larva  described  was  that  of  a 
moth,  and  not  that  of  L.  hrassolis.  It  now,  however,  appears 
that  he  only  infers  this  to  be  a  moth  because  it  resembles 
another  which  he  knows  to  be  a  moth  and  is  in  fact  not  very 
distantly  related  to  Tinea.  Of  the  larva  before  us  he  knows 
nothing,  except  that  it  eats  the  ant  larvae,  precisely  what  he 
tells  us  of  L.  hrassolis.  He  does  not  know  what  becomes  of 
it.  He  does  not  know  the  larva  of  L.  hrassolis  in  the  younger 
instars. 

Now  this  larva  before  us  is  certainly  not  a  micro,    except 
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perchance  a  Limacodid  or  Zygfenid.  If  it  were  a  Limacodid,  one 
would  expect  some  cutaneous  armature  on  so  small  a  larva. 

The  mam  point,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Dodd's  surmise  that 
this  larva  is  a  Tineine  is  only  a  surmise,  and,  at  that,  without 
foundation.  Queensland  may  have  surprises  in  store  for  us  as 
to  larval  structure,  as  in  other  things,  but  I  think  we  must  not 
invent  them  before  they  are  proved. 

This  small  larva  is,  then,  a  macro,  with  high  probability  a 
Lycsenid.  What,  therefore,  more  likely  than  that  it  is  the 
desired  young  larva  of  L.  hrassolis  ?  It  will  certainly  be  curious, 
should  this  be  so,  that  Mr.  Dodd  should  have  accidentally  for- 
warded it  as  such  without  knowing  he  had  done  so,  and  believing 
all  the  time  it  was  something  else. 

Provisionally,  then,  and  as  a  working  hypothesis  till  the  con- 
trary is  proved,  I  assert  that  this  larva  is  the  young  larva  of 
L.  brassolis. 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  South  to  say  that  he  has  throughout 
believed  that  this  was  the  larva  of  L.  brassolis,  but,  like  myself, 
had  to  bow  to  Mr.  Dodd's  apparently  definite  statement. 

I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Dodd  will  have  any  objection  to  my 
quoting  the  following  from  his  letter  of  Jan.  12th,  1903  : — 

"  The  drought  has  killed  many  trees,  and  caused  many  others 
to  drop  their  leaves,  so  that  they  were  as  bare  as  English  trees 
in  the  winter ;  consequently  there  has  been  very  little  food  for 
the  green  ants,  and  they  have  perished  in  many  places  where 
they  were  very  numerous  before  ;  and  where  the  ants  have  out- 
lived the  drought,  there  were  to  be  found  no  signs  of  '  brassolis.' 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  such  a  time  of  scarcity  the  ants  were 
compelled  to  eat  any  larvae  in  their  nests ;  no  doubt  if  they 
tackled  them  in  their  early  stages  they  could  easily  destroy 
them. 

"  When  I  obtained  my  fine  supply  (they  emerged  last  January), 
I  naturally  expected  a  big  crop  would  follow  and  be  obtainable  in 
the  nests  in  various  localities,  but  much  searching  ended  in  keen 
disappointment. 

"  I  have  not  seen  a  larva  during  the  whole  year  ..." 

**  From  the  ants'  nests  I  obtain  two  larvae,  one  with  rounded 
segments  (same  as  you  received  from  Mr.  South),  another  with 
toothed  or  saw-like  edges.  I  know  nothing  of  the  round-seg- 
mented one,  except  that  is  in  the  ants'  nests  and  sucks  their 
larvsG. 

"  ....  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  L.  b.,  in  its  maturer 
stages,  feeds  upon  ant-grubs." 

Betula,  Reigate  :  February  24th,  1903. 
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DESCEIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES   OF   CLYTHRID^ 
(PHYTOPHAGOUS   COLEOPTERA). 

By  Martin  Jacoby. 

(Continued  from  p.  64. 

Melitonoma  occipitalis,  Bp.  n. 

Fulvous  ;  the  breast  and  abdomen  black ;  eyes  surrounded  by  a 
black  stripe  ;  thorax  extremely  minutely  punctured  with  four  spots 
placed  transversely ;  elytra  very  closely  and  distinctly  punctured  ;  a 
small  humeral  spot,  another  below  the  scutellum,  and  a  third  one, 
larger,  near  the  apex,  black.     Length,  6  mill. 

Hab.     Salisbury,  Mashonaland  {G.  Marshall). 

Of  subcylindrical  shape  ;  the  head  fulvous,  with  three  fovesB,  placed 
in  a  triangle,  rugosely  punctured  between  the  eyes,  the  latter  large, 
ovate,  entire,  preceded  by  a  narrow  black  band ;  clypeus  triangularly 
emarginate  in  front,  labrum  flavous  ;  antennae  extending  to  the  middle 
of  the  thorax  only,  black,  the  lower  three  joints  fiavous  ;  thorax  trans- 
versely subquadrate,  the  sides  nearly  straight,  the  posterior  angles 
rounded,  the  disc  with  a  few  fine  punctures  at  the  sides,  fulvous,  with 
four  round  black  spots  placed  transversely  ;  scutellum  pointed,  fulvous, 
the  base  black  ;  elytra  rather  distinctly  lobed  below  the  shoulders,  very 
closely,  finely,  and  irregularly  punctured,  the  interstices  finely  trans- 
versely wrinkled  below  the  middle,  the  shoulders  with  a  small  black 
spot,  a  larger  spot  placed  near  the  suture  below  the  base,  and  another 
much  larger  one  of  elongate  shape  near  the  apex  of  each  elytron ;  legs 
entirely  fulvous  ;  under  side  black,  closely  pubescent. 

Of  this  very  distinct  species  Mr.  Marshall  obtained  two  speci- 
mens, of  which  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  sex  with  certainty;  the 
tarsi  are  rather  short. 

Melitonoma  clavareaui,  sp.  n. 
Pale  flavous  ;  the  head,   femora,  and  the  abdomen  partly  black, 
closely  pubescent ;  thorax  impunctate  ;  elytra  very  finely  and  closely 
punctured,  each  with  five  small  black  spots  (1,  2,  2)  ;  tibiae  and  tarsi 
flavous.     Length,  6|  mill. 

Hah.     Guelidi,  Africa. 

Head  flat,  black,  closely  pubescent,  the  epistome  triangularly 
emarginate,  the  vertex  impunctate ;  eyes  large,  entire ;  antennae 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  thorax,  black,  the  lower  three  joints 
flavous  ;  thorax  strongly  transverse,  much  narrowed  at  the  sides,  the 
anterior  margin  straight,  the  posterior  angles  rounded,  the  surface  im- 
punctate, flavous,  shining  ;  scutellum  black  ;  elytra  very  closely,  finely, 
and  irregularly  punctured,  feebly  lobed  below  the  shoulders,  flavous, 
with  the  usual  fiv^  small  black  spots,  one  humeral  and  the  others 
slightly  before  and  below  the  middle,  placed  transversely;  below 
densely  pubescent,  of  silvery  tint,  the  legs  rather  long  and  stout,  the 
tibiae  and  tarsi  flavous,  the  first  joint  of  the  latter  as  long  as  the 
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following  two  together  ;  the  first  or  the  first  two  abdominal  segments 
flavous,  the  others  black. 

Lacordaire  has  described  three  species  in  which  the  tibiae  and 
tarsi  are  likewise  flavous  ;  these  are  M.  truncatifrons,  in  which 
the  head  is  impubescent  and  finely  strigose,  and  the  elytra  have 
an  oblique  band,  although  this  is  sometimes  divided  into  spots  as 
in  the  above  species.  M.  sohrina,  Lac,  is  described  as  having 
the  tarsi  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  and  belongs  perhaps  to 
another  genus.  The  third  species  [M.  litigiosa)  has  the  thorax 
of  subquadrate  shape,  and  not  narrowed  in  front ;  in  the  present 
species  this  part  is  much  deflexed  at  the  sides,  and  the  latter  are 
greatly  narrowed ;  the  colour  of  the  abdomen  is  also  different. 
I  have  probably  only  female  specimens  before  me,  which  I 
received  from  Mons.  Clavareau,  with  the  locality  as  given. 

Peploptera  braunsi,  sp.  n. 

Black  ;  thorax  fulvous,  with  three  black  bands,  impunctate  ;  elytra 
strongly  punctate-striate,  flavous  ;  a  sutural  band,  abbreviated  ante- 
riorly, a  short  stripe  at  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margins,  and  an 
oblique  spot  on  the  shoulders,  black  ;  the  apex  of  the  tibise  flavous. 

Mas. — Thorax  broad,  the  tibife  strongly  dilated,  the  anterior  ones 
slightly  curved.     Length  8  mill. 

Hab.     Algoa  Bay  {Dr.  Brauns)  ;  Dunbrody  {Rev.  O'Neil). 

Very  closely  allied  to  P.  curvilinea,  Jac.  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1901), 
but  certainly  distinct.  The  head  black,  rugose  punctate  between  the 
eyes,  and  with  a  rather  deep  fovea  at  the  middle ;  antennae  black,  the 
lower  four  joints  flavous ;  thorax  broad,  with  rounded  sides,  fulvous, 
entirely  impunctate,  the  sides  with  an  elongate  black  spot  from  the 
base  to  the  middle,  the  disc  with  a  black  band,  broad  at  the  base, 
strongly  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  extending  to  the  anterior  margin ; 
scutellum  black  ;  elytra  with  strong  regular  and  closely  placed  rows  of 
punctures,  the  shoulders  with  an  elongate  oblique  black  spot,  the 
lateral  margins  with  a  narrow  black  stripe  from  before  to  below  the 
middle,  the  suture  with  a  very  regular  black  band  not  extending  to  the 
base ;  under  side  closely  pubescent,  the  femora  strongly  thickened,  the 
tibife  dilated,  flavous,  except  the  extreme  base  ;  tarsi  very  broad, 
dilated. 

The  thorax  in  this  species  is  broader  than  in  P.  curvilinea, 
and  has  three  black  bands  instead  of  one,  and  the  sutural  stripe 
is  of  regular  shape,  not  widened  posteriorly ;  the  tibiae  of  the 
male  are  more  strongly  dilated,  and  of  almost  entirely  flavous 
colour ;  lastly,  the  species  is  larger  and  broader  in  shape.  I 
received  three  specimens  from  Dr.  Brauns  in  Natal,  and  several 
others  from  the  Piev.  O'Neil  in  Cape  Colony. 

MicROPYGA,  gen.  nov. 
Elongate  and  subcylindrical ;  eyes  rather  small ;    thorax  trans- 
verse, the   sides  strongly  rounded  and  narrowly  margined,  the  basal 
lobe  broad  but  feebly  produced,  posterior  angles  rounded ;  scutellum 
pointed  ;  elytra  distinctly  but  not  strongly  lobed  below  the  shoulders. 
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only  partly  covering  the  pygidium ;   legs  rather  elongate,  the  tarsi 
moderately  broad,  their  first  joint  as  long  as  the  following  two  together. 

There  is  no  genus  amongst  the  Clythridse  into  which  the 
present  species  may  be  satisfactorily  placed,  principally  on 
account  of  the  strongly  rounded  and  widened  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  the  partly  uncovered  pygidium,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
Diapromorpha,  but  the  thorax  in  that  genus  is  of  totally  different 
shape. 

MiCROPYGA    TRANSVALENSE,    Sp.  n. 

Under  side  black,  pubescent ;  upper  side  fulvous :  thorax  im- 
punctate ;  elytra  strongly  punctured  in  closely  approached  rows ;  a 
semicircular  spot  on  the  shoulders  and  a  transverse  band  below  the 
middle  black  ;  base  of  the  tibiae  fulvous.     Length,  7  mill. 

Hah.     Transvaal. 

Head  impuuctate  at  the  vertex,  the  latter  convex,  intraocular  space 
finely  rugosely  punctured,  with  a  single  small  fovea  ;  another  one  is 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  antennae ;  clypeus  very  feebly  emargiuate 
anteriorly,  the  anterior  edge  black  ;  eyes  slightly  notched  ;  sides  of 
the  head  truucately  produced  below  the  eyes  ;  antennae  comparatively 
elongate,  black,  the  fourth  and  following  joints  strongly  transversely 
serrate ;  thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long,  of  equal  width,  the  sides  and 
the  posterior  angles  strongly  rounded,  the  disc  rather  convex,  entirely 
impunctate,  fulvous ;  scutellum  rather  broad,  obsoletely  carinate, 
blackish  ;  elytra  not  wider  at  the  base  than  the  thorax,  the  basal 
margin  ridge-shaped,  the  punctuation  arranged  in  closely  approached 
irregular  rows  ;  an  angular  semicrescent  spot  or  band  placed  at  the 
shoulders,  not  extending  to  the  suture,  and  another  slightly  oblique 
band  below  the  middle  extending  nearly  to  either  margin,  and  slightly 
widened  near  the  suture,  black  ;  under  side  black,  closely  pubescent, 
the  base  of  the  tibiae  fulvous ;  prosternum  not  visible  between  the  coxae. 

I  have  three  specimens  before  me,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Fruhstorfer. 


ON  THE   MORPHOLOGY    AND   CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE 
AUCHENORRHYNCHOUS    HOMOPTERA. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Hansen.    \  9  O  "^  T 
(Continued  from  p.  67.) 

^  4.  Fulgoriclce. — This  family  naturally  falls  into  two  principal 
divisions,  ^^i^.'^ulgorinse  and^I)elphacinae,  the  last  being  marked 
out  by  the  long-known  powerful  movable  sjmr  at  the  apex  of  the 
posterior  tibiae,  whilst  this  spur  is  lacking  in  all't'ulgorinae ;  in 
the  next  place  (see  above)  the  sensory  organs  on  the  second  pedun- 
cular segment  of  the  antennce.  are  furnished  with  bristles  in  the 
Delphacinae,  but  in  the  Fulgorinae  with  lamellar  lobes,  "  blades," 
which  sometimes  are  feebly  but  generally  very  well  developed. 
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The  division  Fulgorinse  may  be  again  divided,  but  this  I  am 
not  able  to  realize  in  detail  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  my 
material  for  research.  Of  Stal's  twelve  subfamilies  belonging  to 
this  family,  a  considerable  number  must  be  rejected,  partly 
because  the  characters  employed  by  this  author  are  of  a  largely 
heuristic  nature,  and  of  poor  value  ;  partly  because  the  antenna! 
sensory  organs  (see  above)  belong  to  different  types,  whose 
occurrence  points  to  the  presence  of  natural  groups  as  their 
occurrence  coincides  with  other  peculiarities  in  the  insect's 
structure.  Thus  at  least  the'^"  Fulgorida,"^'*Dictyopharida," 
andO"  Cixiida,"  Stul,  must  be  thrown  into  one  group,  whose 
sensory  organs  (in  the  genera  examined  by  me)  are  endowed 
with  an  encircling  of  spiniform  processes  ;  there  is  also  strong 
agreement  in  the  structui;ex)f  the  empodia,  &c.  Next,  at  least 
the.  "Eurybrachida"  and^^Issida"  must  be  amalgamated, 
/N though  from  the  last-named  "  subfamily"  the  peculiar  genus 
Tettigometra,  and  perchance  ot^lr  forms,  must  be  sepamted  ; 
the  group  thus  composed  {with.^ Issu^Euri/hrachys,  and^Cal- 
liscelis  as  important  representatives)  is  characterized  by  their 
sensory  organs  showing  from  some  to  many  plain  "  blades,"  but 
not  any  surrounding  circle  of  spines.  ^  Tettigometra  (at  least 
with  the  addition  of  the  surely  very  closely  allied^ Isthnia,  Stal, 
unknown  to  me)  must  stand  as  type  of  a  little  group  characterized 
by  the  above-mentioned  conspicuous  sensory  organs^and  by  the 
altogether  peculiar  structure  of  tiie  insects.  Then  '  Eicaniida  " 
anjot/ "Flatida"  (and  perchan^^"Acanoniida,"  Stal)  must  be 
thrown  together,  showing  strong  similarity  in  the  structure  of 
the  wings,  scutellum,  &c.,  and  agreement  in  the  sensory  organs, 
which  are  surroun-ded  by  peculiar  processes,  and  possess  exceed- 
singly  few  sensoi;yl"  blades."  On  "  Achilida,^"  Tropiduchida," 
J**  Derbida,"  and  "  Lophopida,"  I  do  not  venture  to  express  any 
opinion  ;  the  probabilities  are  that  in  the  end  a  portion  of  their 
forms  must  be  placed  in  the  same  group  A^Cixius,  while  the  rest 
may  possibly  form  one  whole  group,  or  very  few  small  ones. 

I  perceive  quite  well  the  meagreness  of  this  last  section  of 
my  paper,  on  account  of  the  entirely  inadequate  research,  and 
its  lack  of  thoroughgoing  sharp  characterization,  and  I  ought 
therefore,  perhaps,  not  to  have  dealt  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  occurs  to  me,  however,  to  contain  divers  propositions, 
critical  elucidations  and  hints,  that  will  be  of  significance  for  a 
future  systematist,  who,  with  the  aid  of  lens  and  microscope,  will 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  a  thoroughgoing  group-erection  of 
related  Jassid  and  Fulgorid  genera,  with  adequate  material ;  this 
last  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  these  erections  are  to  possess  some 
lasting  value.  If  this  aim  is  approached,  I  think  then  that  this 
section  (with  the  more  special  researches  on  antennse,  tibiae,  and 
tarsi,  on  which  it  is  based)  will  have  its  justification  as  a  small 
preliminary  work. 
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ON  THE  PARASITIC  HYMENOPTERA  AND  TENTHREDI- 
NID^  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  EDWARD  WHYMPER 
ON    THE    "GREAT    ANDES    OP    THE    EQUATOR." 

By  p.  Cameron. 

In  the  "  Supplementary  Appendix"  to  Mr.  Edward  Whymper's 
'Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,'  1891,  I 
described  the  ants  taken  by  Mr.  Whymper  during  his  memorable 
journey  in  Ecuador  in  1880.  The  parasitic  species  are  not  numer- 
ous, being  only  twelve  in  number,  but  the  new  genera  are  seven. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  interest  from  their  having  been 
taken  at  great  elevations,  most  of  them  having  been  captured  at 
altitudes  of  from  7000  to  13,300  ft.  Some  of  the  genera  re- 
corded in  the  '  Travels,'  p.  356,  are  erroneous,  or  are  used  in  a 
wider  sense  than  they  are  by  more  recent  writers. 

ICHNEUMONID.E. 
ICHNEUMONINI. 

Tyanites,  gen.  nov. 

Post-petiole  widely  dilated ;  its  width  double  its  length  dorsally- 
ventrally  ;  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  bluntly  pointed.  Median  segment 
without  teeth  ;  the  areola  large,  longer  than  wide,  at  the  base  separated 
from  the  depression  by  a  keel ;  the  lateral  are^e  are  not  distinctly 
separated.  Apex  of  clypeus  bluntly  rounded,  almost  transverse. 
Antennae  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  short  and  stout ;  the  basal  joints  of 
the  flagellum  not  much  longer  than  wide.  Areolet  5-angled,  much 
wider  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  through  the  cubitus  having  an 
oblique  slope  from  the  base  to  shortly  beyond  the  middle  ;  the  disco- 
cubital  nervure  without  a  stump  of  a  nervure.  Legs  short  and  stout ; 
the  tarsi  stoutly  spinose  on  the  under  side. 

The  head  is  well  developed  behind  the  eyes ;  the  face  is  fiat  and 
not  clearly  separated  from  the  clypeus ;  the  apical  tooth  of  the 
mandibles  is  long  and  sharply  pointed  ;  the  subapical  is  short  and 
blunt.  The  pronotum  is  bordered  laterally  by  a  stout  keel,  and  there 
is  a  stout  keel  between  the  two  hinder  coxas.  Scutellum  large,  flat ; 
at  the  base  it  is  as  wide  as  its  length  ;  it  becomes  narrowed  gradually 
towards  the  apex,  and  is  not  margined  at  the  sides  ;  the  post-scutellum 
is  widely  bifoveate  at  the  base.  The  post-petiole  is  flat  in  the  middle, 
and  not  much  raised  above  the  sides.  The  second  segment  is  smooth  ; 
not  striated  at  the  base.  There  are  seven  abdominal  segments ;  the 
last  is  well  developed  all  round,  and  is  as  large  as  the  preceding.  The 
third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  distinctly  narrowed  at  the  base, 
and  widely  roundly  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

Comes  near  to  Probus. 

Tyanites  rufipes,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;  the  basal  half  of  the  antennae  reddish-yellow ;    the  apical 

half  brownish  beneath ;    a  mark  on  the  pronotum  and  the  scutellum 

yellowish ;    the  basal  two   segments  of  the  abdomen  red  ;    the  legs 

ferruginous-yellow,  with  the  coxae  and  trochanters  black ;    the  wings 
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hyaline,  the  stigma  testaceous,  the   uervures  darker  coloured.      ?  . 
Length,  11  mm. 

Hab.     Hac.  Antisana,  13,300  ft. 

Head  black  ;  the  inner  orbits  and  the  sides  and  apex  of  the  clypeus 
yellow ;  the  mandibles  for  the  greater  part  rufous.  Face  strongly 
punctured,  closely  in  the  centre,  more  sparsely  on  the  sides ;  the 
clypeus  has  a  row  of  punctures  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges.  Front 
and  vertex  closely  and  coarsely,  the  outer  orbits  more  widely  and  not 
so  strongly  punctured.  Mandibles  dark  rufous,  their  apex  black. 
Palpi  dark  testaceous.  Pro-  and  meso-thorax  closely  and  distinctly 
punctured ;  the  sternum  smooth  and  more  shining.  The  edges  of  the 
propleurffi  behind  are  irregularly  striated  ;  and  there  are  some  stout 
strisB  below  the  hinder  edge  of  the  tubercles.  The  metapleurse  are, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  punctured  than  the  meso-.  Scutellum 
punctured  closely,  but  not  strongly,  round  the  sides ;  the  central  part 
is  only  sparsely  punctured.  Post-scutellum  coarsely  aciculated  and 
closely  punctured  ;  the  basal  fovete  are  large,  round  and  deep.  Meta- 
notum  coarsely,  closely  rugosely  punctured  ;  the  apical  slope  is  closely 
rugose  ;  the  lateral  apical  keel  in  the  middle  projects  into  a  broad, 
not  very  prominent,  tooth.  Legs  covered  with  a  pale  down;  the  tibial 
and  tarsal  spines  are  rufous.  The  petiole  is  dark  rufous  (perhaps  it  is 
discoloured),  the  post-petiole  is  closely  punctured  ;  the  second  segment 
is  ferruginous  ;  the  gastrocoeli  shallow,  impunctate. 

Vabsaris,  gen.  nov. 

$ .  Antennae  not  longer  than  the  abdomen,  stout,  distinctly  taper- 
ing towards  the  apex  ;  the  joints  not  serrate.  Head  with  the  temples 
broad,  rounded,  not  obliquely  narrowed.  Face  flat ;  the  apex  of  the 
clypeus  broadly  rounded.  Scutellum  roundly  convex,  not  much  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  mesonotum ;  its  sides  not  keeled.  Median 
segment  not  spined ;  its  spiracles  small,  about  three  times  longer  than 
wide,  straight,  rounded  at  the  base  and  apex ;  the  areola  distinctly 
wider  than  long.  Wing  areolet  5-angled ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure 
without  a  stump  of  a  nervure.  Abdomen  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex; 
the  ventral  keel  is  on  segments  2,  3,  and  4.  Legs  short  and  stout ; 
the  tarsi  thickly  spinose. 

There  is  a  narrow  keel  before  the  middle  of  the  propleur^e  ;  the 
face  slightly  projects  in  the  middle  ;  the  areola  is  widely  separated 
from  the  base  of  the  segment,  which  is  widely,  deeply  depressed,  and 
has  its  sides  bordered  by  a  keel. 

In  Ashmead's  arrangement  (Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiii.  p.  18) 
this  genus  would  come  in  near  Amhlyteles.  I  only  know  the 
male ;  but  that  should  be  readily  known  by  the  short  thick 
antennas,  by  the  broad  temples,  rounded,  not  obliquely  narrowed, 
behind,  by  the  median  segment  not  being  spined,  and  by  the 
short  metathoracic  spiracles,  which  are  not  only  shorter,  but 
broader  than  they  are  in  Amhlyteles  or  Pseiidamblyteles. 

Vabsaris  forticornis,  sp.  nov. 
Black ;  the  legs,  the  second  abdominal  segment,  the  apical  two- 
thirds  of  the  third,  and  two  marks  on  the  centre  of  the  fourth,  ferru- 
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ginous  ;  the  coxre  and  trochanters  black,  and  there  is  a  broad  black 
band  ou  the  under  side  of  the  hinder  femora  at  the  apex ;  the  wings 
are  hyaline ;  the  stigma  light,  the  nervures  dark,  testaceous.  (? . 
Length,  10  mm. 

Hab.     Hac.  Antisana,  13,300  ft. 

Antennae  black,  stout,  distinctly  tapering  towards  the  apex  ;  short, 
not  much  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  united.  Head  black,  the 
inner  orbits  narrowly  yellow  ;  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  except 
the  clypeus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  front ;  the  clypeus  smooth,  with 
an  irregular  row  of  punctures  round  the  top  and  bottom.  Mandibles 
black,  broadly  rufous  in  the  middle.  Palpi  pale  testaceous  and  covered 
with  white  pubescence.  Thorax  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  and 
thickly  covered  with  white  pubescence  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  propleurse 
is  smooth  in  the  middle,  sparsely  punctured  on  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
the  punctures  on  the  apical  half  are  close,  large  and  elongate.  The 
scutellum  is  punctured  ;  the  punctures  are  smaller  and  more  widely 
separated  than  they  are  on  the  mesonotum.  Metanotum  irregularly 
rugosely  punctured ;  the  posterior  median  area  is  closely  transversely 
striated.  Legs  rufo-testaceous  ;  the  coxae  and  trochanters  are  black  ; 
the  tarsi  are  thickly  spined.  The  petiole  is  sparsely  punctured ;  the 
post-petiole  impunctate ;  the  second  segment  is  obscurely  punctured 
round  the  edges  ;  the  gastrocooli  smooth,  shallow  ;  the  third  segment 
is  closely,  but  not  very  strongly,  punctured  ;  the  others  are  smooth. 

Hbmitelini. 

Larsephna,  gen.  nov. 

Median  segment  with  two  distinct  transverse  keels  and  no  lateral 
ones.  Metathoracic  spiracles  oval.  Discoidal  cellule  closed  at  apex. 
Transverse  median  nervure  in  hind  wings  not  broken ;  the  first 
abscissa  of  radius  half  the  length  of  the  second.  Antennae  22-jointed, 
the  basal  three  joints  of  flagellum  equal  in  length.  Parapsidal  furrows 
indistinct  and  widely  separated. 

The  eyes  are  large.  The  cubitus  is  obliterated  beyond  the  areolet ; 
the  metapleural  keel  is  complete ;  the  basal  keel  on  the  metanotum  is 
broadly  turned  backwards  in  the  middle,  and  is  united  to  the  base  of 
the  metanotum  by  two  short  oblique  keels,  which  form  a  small  area. 
The  apex  of  the  clypeus  is  rounded  ;  the  occiput  is  margined.  Stigma 
large,  triangular. 

This  genus  is  referred  to  the  Hemitelini  from  its  general  body 
form,  and  from  the  alar  neuration  ;  but  the  absence  of  longitu- 
dinal keels  on  the  metanotum  and  its  consequent  absence  of 
arefe  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Cryptina.  There  is  a  genus 
of  Hemitelini — Chirotica,  Foer. — which  has  not  the  metanotum 
areolated ;  but  the  present  species  cannot  be  referred  to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    CETONIID    BEETLE    FROM 
BRITISH    EAST    AFRICA. 

By   E.  A.  Heath,    M.D.,  F.L.S. 


Pl^siorrhina  ugandensis,  sp.  nov. 
Head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum  brownisli  olivaceous,  lateral  margin 
of  pronotum,  the  elytra,  the  sternal  process,  a  small  spot  at  the  base 
of  head  beneath,  stern  vim  and  abdomen,  luteous ;  base  of  the  elytra, 
sutural  margin,  and  apex  of  the  elytra  a  little  transversely  produced 
upward  on  each  side,  brownish  olivaceous.  Elytra,  scutellum,  and 
thorax  finely  punctured,  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  in  alternate 
bands  of  luteous  and  brownish  olivaceous.  Legs  luteous,  with  their 
upper  margins  blackish  olive.  The  tibiae  of  the  middle,  and  hind  legs, 
finely  fringed  with  yellowish  hairs,  as  also  is  the  olivaceous  pygidium. 
Long.  9  lines.     Max.  lat.  5  lines. 

Hah.     Uganda,  B.  E.  Africa  (W.  A.  Crabtree). 


NOTES     AND     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Insect  Fauna  of  the  County  of  Essex.'''  — There  are  probably 
few  among  the  present  generation,  particularly  those  who  dwell  in  the 
less  urban  disiricts,  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  some  branch  of 
natural  history,  the  study  of  insect  life  in  some  form  perhaps  being 
the  most  popular.  To  such,  a  well-compiled  list  of  the  fauna  of  a 
given  area  is  a  useful  work  of  reference,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
plan  of  the  "Victoria  History"  have  done  well  in  devoting  a  large 
share  of  the  space  at  their  disposal  to  this  subject. 

The  section  under  notice  occupies  102  pages,  of  which  the  first  is 
devoted  to  an  introduction,  setting  forth  tiie  sources  from  which  the 
information  for  compiling  the  lists  has  been  obtained,  and  the  methods 

*  Section  "Insecta"  from  the  'Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of 
England.'  (London,  1903*  Archibald  Constable  Limited).  Issued  to  sub' 
scribers  only. 
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employed  in  dealing  with  it.  Orthoptera  occupies  three  pages,  in  which 
some  twenty-one  species,  namely  three  earwigs,  three  cockroaches, 
seven  grasshoppers,  six  locusts,  and  two  crickets  are  enumerated.  To 
the  Neuroptera  and  Trichoptera  the  next  four  pages  are  devoted,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  known  British  species  of  dragonflies  being  men- 
tioned. Hymenoptera  claims  nineteen  pages  ;  Coleoptera  nineteen  ; 
Lepidoptera  forty ;  Diptera  nine  ;  Hemiptera  five  ;  and  the  remaining 
two  pages  are  occupied  with  a  brief  life-history  of  the  Aphides.  It 
will  thus  be  gathered  that  something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  names 
is  given,  and  even  in  those  orders  where  this  barren  system  has  been 
resorted  to,  much  of  the  objection  that  might  be  taken  to  it  is  removed 
by  an  introduction  setting  forth  the  chief  characters  of  the  order  dealt 
with,  and  calling  attention  to  the  more  important  species  and  their 
economic  bearings.  The  Lepidoptera  is  treated  in  narrative  form 
throughout,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  and  complete  history  of  that 
order  for  the  county  of  Essex.  English  names  are  used  for  the 
butterflies,  Sphinges,  and  Bombyces,  and  for  some  of  the  more  familiar 
species  in  some  other  orders,  but,  as  they  are  invariably  accompanied 
by  bracketed  scientific  names,  identification  is  easy,  and  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  their  use  ;  indeed,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  readers 
into  whose  hands  a  county  history  is  likely  to  fall,  their  retention  is 
perhaps  an  advantage. 

The  name  of  the  compiler  of  the  lists  is  not  definitely  stated,  but 
we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  portion  of  the  work  was 
carried  through  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood,  than  whom  few  have  a  better 
all-round  knowledge  of  this  county's  insects,  or  would  be  better  able 
to  make  full  use  of  the  information  generously  supplied  by  the  nume- 
rous field-workers  and  specialists  whose  names  appear  in  the  first  page 
of  this  section. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  introduction  concludes  with  the  words, 
"  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  now  given  will  be  of  value  as  well 
to  the  student  of  economic  entomology  as  to  the  collector," — a  hope 
that  we  cordially  endorse,  but  we  wonder  how  many  "collectors"  or 
"  students  of  economic  entomology "  there  are  in  this  agricultural 
county  of  Essex  that  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  costly  volumes  in 
which  the  information  is  contained.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  inte- 
resting lists,  purposely  written  in  a  popular  style,  should  not  be  obtain- 
able as  separata  at  a  popular  price. — E.  A. 

Larvae  of  Vanessa  polychloros. — In  the  summer  of  1901  I  found 
a  brood  of  the  larvae  of  this  butterfly  feeding  on  one  of  the  highest 
branches  of  a  balsam  poplar  in  my  garden,  and,  as  I  wanted  a  fresh 
series,  I  shook  some  of  them  down,  and  placed  fifty  of  the  largest  in  a 
breeding-cage.  They  were  then  nearly  full-grown,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  all  had  changed  to  healthy-looking  pupae.  But  I  only 
bred  one  butterfly,  the  other  pupae  being  all  stung,  and  upon  opening 
some  of  them  I  found  them  crammed  with  the  small  larvfe  or  pupae  of 
Apanteles ;  some  of  them  contained  more  than  a  hundred.  Last  season 
these  larvae  were  unusually  abundant,  and  on  July  8th,  while  riding 
between  Dovercourt  and  Walton-on-the-Naze,  I  must  have  seen  scores 
of  their  nests  on  elms  by  the  roadside.  From  these  I  obtained  fifty 
that  were  just  full-grown,  and  fifty  about  a  quarter-grown.  The  latter 
I  sleeved  on  a  wych  elm  in  my  garden,  and  thought,  as  they  were  so 
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small,  they  would  probably  be  free  from  parasites.  But  from  the 
hundred  or  so  pupae  I  only  bred  one  butterfly,  the  remaming  pupse,  as 
in  the  previous  year,  being  all  stung.  Are  these  larvje  usually  so 
dreadfully  infested  ?  Very  few  seem  to  have  escaped  last  year  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  of  the  butter- 
flies on  the  wing  during  the  late  summer,  and  if  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  larvae  that  were  about  had  produced  imagines  I  should  surely 
have  seen  some  of  them. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  Dovercourt,  Essex, 
March  13th,  1903. 

The  Mild  Weather. — We  have  had  some  remarkably  mild  weather 
here  since  the  beginning  of  last  month.  Hawthorn  bushes  were  bursting 
into  leaf  in  sheltered  places  as  early  as  February  9th,  and  sallows  were 
in  bloom  before  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  present  time  the  hedges 
are  looking  quite  green  where  there  is  much  hawthorn,  and  elm  shoots, 
willow,  blackthorn,  bramble  are  all  coming  out.  I  visited  the  woods 
yesterday,  and  found  some  of  the  sallow  bushes  already  passing. 
Pieris  rapw  was  seen  on  February  18th  and  19th,  and  yesterday  Vanessa 
cardiii  was  noticed  sunning  itself  on  a  brick  wall. — Gervase  F.  Mathew. 

The  Habits  of  Tachytes  and  Paranysson. — On  June  7th,  1899,  I 
found  some  large  wasps  of  the  genus  Tachytes  burrowing  in  tiie  soil  on 
the  campus  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 
They  made  mounds  about  two  inches  high  and  six  in  diameter,  the 
tunnel  being  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  going  down  a  foot  or  more. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  soil,  I  was  quite  unable  to  trace 
the  burrows  to  the  end;  one,  which  I  left  apparently  hopelessly  spoiled, 
was  nevertheless  opened  up  again  by  the  wasp  next  day.  The  specimens 
of  Tachytes  captured  were  females,  and  in  Fox's  table  (Proc.  Philad. 
Acad  ,  1893)  they  run  to  T.  crassus,  from  which  they  differ  by  the  red 
femora.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  representing  a  new  species,  however, 
as  I  am  confident  that  they  are  T.  exoryuttus,  Fox,  known  hitherto  only 
in  the  males.  Paranysson  texanns,  Cresson,  was  very  common  about 
the  burrows,  entering  them  freely,  as  though  it  were  parasitic  on  the 
Tachytes.    What  we  are  to  understand  from  this  fact,  I  do  not  know. — 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 

"Emperor  of  Morocco." — In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby's  question 
{ante,  p.  17),  I  note  that  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  in  his  '  History  of 
British  Butterflies,'  uses  the  name  "Emperor  of  Morocco"  as  a 
synonym  of  "Purple  Emperor." — R.  F.  Towndrow;  Malvern  Link. 

Ovipositing  of  Erastria  fuscula. — For  the  past  few  years  I  have 
attempted  without  success  to  induce  Erastria  fuscula  to  oviposit.  I 
have  enclosed  sprays  of  bramble  and  raspberry  with  the  female,  both 
of  which  are  given  as  its  food-plant.  Molinia  ccerulea,  or  purple  melic- 
grass,  I  have  not  tried,  as  I  have  never  found  it  growing  where  I  take 
the  insect.  Perhaps  some  entomologist  who  has  met  with  better 
success  will  come  to  my  assistance. — Chas.  E.  Partridge;  72,  St.  John's 
Park,  Blackheath. 

Merrin's  Calendar. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  a  new  edition  of  '  Merrin's  Lepidopterists'  Calendar.'  The  work 
is  being  undertaken  by  E.  E.  B.  Brest,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  and  H.  M. 
Stewart,  M.D.,  M.A.      We   understand   that   these   gentlemen   will 
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cordially  welcome  any  offers  of  help  from  practical  lepidopterists,  and 
any  entomologist  willing  to  assist  is  asked  to  communicate  with  E.  E.  B. 
Prest,  Awa,  Dacres  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Cassida  viridis  in  Canada. — Last  summer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Winn,  of 
Montreal,  when  on  a  collecting  trip  at  the  Levis  Heights,  Quebec, 
obtained  a  large  number  of  a  species  of  tortoise-beetle  new  to  our 
cabinets.  Considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  this  insect,  on  account 
of  the  authorities  differing  as  to  identification.  The  Eev.  E.  Roy, 
Levis  College,  published  a  long  account  of  it,  with  illustrations,  in 
'  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien,'  xxix.  145,  calling  it  C.  thuracica,  111.,  a 
species  known  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Fyles, 
also  of  Levis,  in  the  '  Canadian  Entomologist,'  xxxiv.  273,  recognized 
it  as  riridh,  Linn.  These  differences  of  identification  created  quite  a 
searching  up  of  references  and  looking  for  types.  By  the  kindness  of 
B.  Towlin,  Chester,  England,  who  sent  me  specimens  of  viridis  cap- 
tured in  Cardiff,  Wales,  I  am  now  sure  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fyles  is 
right.  They  have  apparently  come  to  stay,  as  large  numbers  were 
found  feeding  on  the  burdock,  Arctium  lappa,  Linn.,  a  weed  no  one 
will  object  to  their  eating  up.  It  must  have  been  carried  over  among 
the  food  for  animals  brought  to  this  country. — Charles  Stevenson; 
Montreal,  Que. 
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Larva  of  Plusia  moneta. — I  thought  it  might  interest  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  larvne  of  P.  moneta  are  beginning  already  to  feed  in 
gardens.  I  took  three  larvae  this  morning,  in  the  garden,  in  this 
road  ;  they  were  in  the  tops  of  the  new  shoots  of  the  monkshood,  under 
a  sunny  fence.  Last  year  I  was  successful  in  rearing  to  the  imago  five 
larvae  which  I  found  in  the  same  place,  but  the  larvae  this  year  are 
nearly  as  large  in  March  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  May  last 
year. — Ed.  G.  J.  Sparke  ;  Christchurch  Villas,  Tooting  Beck,  S.W., 
March  26th,  1903. 

Hesperia  (Syrichthus)  MALViE  var.  TARAS  IN  Sussex. — On  or  about 
June  15th  last  year  I  took,  at  Hailsham,  a  fine  example  of  the  form  of 
H.  malv(B  in  which  the  usual  white  markings  are  confluent.  The 
form  is  figured  in  Newman's  '  British  Butterflies '  as  Hesperia  lavatercB. 
— J.  B.  Browne  ;  43,  Southbrook  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Rearing  Ennomos  erosaria  and  E.  fuscantaria.  —  I  too,  like  Mr. 
Oldaker  [ante,  p.  29),  reared  Ennomos  erosaria  and  E.  fuscantaria 
during  the  last  season,  but  my  experience  has  been  very  different  from 
his.  I  "  sleeved  "  out  my  larvae  of  both  species  before  the  first  week, 
— erosaria  on  an  oak  in  my  garden,  and  fuscantaria  on  an  ash  in  the 
neighbouring  park, — taking  care  in  the  latter  case  to  put  the  sleeve 
sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  Of  the  erosaria  I 
should  think  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  attained  the  perfect  state,  coming 
out  at  the  beginning  of  August,  of  full  size,  with  hardly  a  cripple 
among  them.  Euscantaria  grew  much  more  slowly,  and  I  had  not  so 
large  a  percentage  of  moths,  but  those  I  did  get  were  equal  in  size  to 
what  I  have  taken  at  large.     I  attribute  my  success  to  the  sleeving. 
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which  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  best  plan  for  all  larvse  which  do  not 
enter  the  earth  to  pupate ;  and  if  Mr.  Oldaker  has  not  tried  that  plan, 
I  would  suggest  that  he  should  do  so  next  time  he  has  ova  of  these 
two  or  any  other  "thorns." — (Rev.)  Chas.  F.  Thornewill  ;  Calverhall 
Vicarage,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  Jan.  7th,  1903. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — Februari/  Ath,  1903. — Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair.— 
The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fowler,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. , 
and  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
Session  1903-1904.— Mr.  T.  Ashton  Lofthouse,  of  the  Croft,  Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  —  Dr.  T.  A. 
Chapman  exhibited  two  male  specimens  of  Orina  tristisyar.  smaragdina, 
taken  at  Pino,  Lago  Maggiore,  on  May  30th,  1902,  still  ahve  ;  and 
living  larvfe  of  Crinopteryx  familulla,  second  generation,  bred  from  the 
egg  at  Reigate,  the  parent  moths  having  been  taken  at  Cannes  in 
February,  1901.— The  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited,  with  drawings  of 
the  abnormal  parts,  an  hermaphrodite  of  Eucera  longicornu,  Linn., 
showing  one  female  antenna  normal,  and  one  male  antenna  remarkably 
shortened  and  with  the  joints  greatly  dilated  ;  the  clypeus  and  labrum 
one  half  white  (the  male  character),  and  the  other  half  black  as  in  the 
female.  In  the  abdomen  and  legs  the  female  character  predominated, 
but  one  half  of  the  apical  segments  and  genitalia  seemed  to  be  male.  In 
the  discussion  of  hermaphroditism  which  followed.  Dr.  Sharp  stated  that 
Father  Wasman  had  announced  the  discovery  that  in  certain  Diptera, 
parasites  of  Termites,  the  individual  commences  its  imago  life  as  a  male, 
and  ends  as  a  female — a  phenomenon  entirely  new  to  entomology, 
though  paralleled  in  some  other  groups. — Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  F.R.S., 
exhibited  a  living  example  of  Chnjsopa  vulgaris,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  this  species,  which  is  ordinarily  bright  green,  assumes  a 
brownish  colour,  the  abdomen  being  often  marked  with  reddish  spots 
in  hibernating  individuals. — Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  submitted  specimens  of 
Miris  calcaratus,  and  some  fruit  of  a  grass,  swept  up  together  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ashdown,  on  the  canal  side  near  Byfieet,  on  July  14th,  1902. 
The  similarity  of  form  and  colouring  constituted  a  probable  case  of 
protective  resemblance. — Major  Neville  Manders  exhibited  two  speci- 
mens of  an  undescribed  species  of  Atella  from  Ceylon  ;  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  very  local  insect,  only  found  in  the  Nitre  Cave  district, 
one  of  the  localities  most  remote  from  civilization  in  the  island.  It 
was  probably  a  well-marked  local  race  of  A.  aleippe,  but  easily  distin- 
guished from  any  known  species  of  the  genus  by  the  apex  of  the  fore 
wing  being  entirely  black.  —  Mr,  F.  B.  Jennings  exhibited  British 
specimens  of  two  species  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera,  viz.  two  females 
of  Drymus  pilipefi,  Fieb.,  a  rare  species  of  the  family  Lygaeidje,  which 
were  found  among  dead  leaves  on  a  hillside  near  Croydon  in  September, 
1901 ;  and  the  black  aberration  of  Miris  lavigatus,  L.,  recorded  by  him 
in  the  E.  M.  M.  for  1902.  The  species  of  Miris  and  the  allied  genus 
of  Capsidee,  Megalocercca,  are  ordinarily  grass-green,  or  pale  yellowish. 
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— Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  two  cases  of  Arctic  butterflies. 
The  first  contained  specimens  from  a  collection  formed  by  Mr.  David 
Hanbury  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  region  where 
the  Parry  expedition  was  lost.  Of  the  butterflies  observed — fifteen 
species  in  all — two  had  not  been  taken  since  they  were  first  described 
by  Curtis  sixty  years  ago.  Among  them  was  Colias  bootJdi.  This 
species,  in  comparison  with  Colias  hecla,  Lef.,  is  undoubtedly  distinct 
in  both  sexes,  but  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the  male  in  colouration 
and  markings  appears  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  characters 
usual  in  the  females  of  other  members  of  the  genus.  The  collection 
contained  nothing  new,  but  included  the  rare  and  curious  Arr/i/nnis 
improba,  Butler,  hitherto  taken  only  in  Novaya  Zembla  ;  a  remarkable 
aberration  of  A.  chariclea,  Schn.,  in  which  the  black  netting  marks 
were  resolved  into  smeared  black  lines  ;  A.  pales,  for  the  first  time 
from  this  region,  precisely  similar  to  the  form  taken  on  the  east  of  the 
Lena  river  in  Siberia  ;  and  Cmionympha  tipJum  closely  resembling  the 
form  from  Kamtschatka.  The  second  case  contained  specimens  col- 
lected by  a  Russian  between  Jakutsk  and  Verchojansk  in  north-eastern 
Siberia  at  about  the  same  latitude,  67°,  as  the  preceding  exhibit. 
They  included  many  species  which  occur  in  the  western  palaearctic 
region,  such  as  Aporia  craUvgi,  Tiiphysa  phryne,  Cmnonympha  iphis, 
Argynnis  selene,  A.  ino,  MelitcEa  phccbe,  &c.,  and  most  remarkable  of  all 
Neptis  liicUla.  Also  Parnassias  delius,  which  Mr.  Elwes  said  was  the 
first  Parnassius  he  had  seen  from  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  Colias 
viluiensis,  Men.,  an  insect  peculiar  to  Siberia,  showing  remarkable 
female  aberrant  forms. — Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  gave  an  account  of  a 
nest  of  a  bee,  Triyona  collina,  recently  received  from  Malacca.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited,  as  were  also  males  and  a  worker  of  the  much 
smaller  species,  Triyona  rujicornis,  Smith,  received  at  the  same  time 
from  Singapore,  and  sent  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  ex- 
hibited two  drawers  containing  Danaine,  Ithomiine,  and  Heliconine 
species  from  British  Guiana,  all  of  similar  colouration,  and  forming  a 
Miillerian  association  with  a  black  hind  wing.  A  diagrammatic  table 
was  shown  with  the  exhibit,  which  included  the  following  species  : — 
lihomdn^Q,  Melinmi  crameri,  M.  mneme,  M.  eyina,  ilf.  n.  sp.,  Ceratinia 
veritabilis,  C.  sp.,  Mechanitis  doryssics ;  Danainse,  Lycorea  ceres,  L. 
pasinuntia  ;  Heliconinffi,  Heliconius  vetustus,  H.  namata,  H.  sylvana, 
Eueides  n.  sp. ;  and  Erycinidte,  Stalachtis  calliope. — The  following  papers 
were  communicated : — "On  the  Hypsid  Genus  Deilemera,  Hij.bner," 
by  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  "  An  Account  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  Rhopalocera  made  in  the  Anambara  Creek  in  Nigeria,  West 
Africa,"  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Lathy.  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  Nanopkyes 
durieai,  Lucas,  as  observed  in  Central  Spain  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion, 
F.Z.S.,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  with  a  description  of  the 
larva  and  pupa  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman." — H.  Rowland-Beown,  Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
January  8th,  1903. — Mr.  F.  Noad  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Oldaker,  of  Dorking  ;  Mr.  Spitzby,  of  Canonbury  ;  Mr.  Priske,  of 
Acton  ;  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Richmond;  and  Mr.  Goulton,  of  Balham,  were 
elected  members. — Mr.  Goulton  exhibited  an  extreme  form  of  the 
light-coloured  Folkestone  race  of  F/maturga  atomaria. — Mr.  Chittenden, 
a  short  series  of  Ephyra  pendularia,  including  very  fine  examples  of 
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the  rosy  form,  v.  snbroseata,  from  Staffordshire;  very  pale  examples 
from  Cbislehurst,  and  light-banded  forms  from  Ashford. — Mr.  Lucas, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kemp,  an  aberration  of  EnaUagma  cyathigerum  with 
one  stigma  missmg. — Mr.  Kemp,  a  collection  of  the  genus  Donacia, 
comprising  sixteen  species.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the  great 
variation  shown  by  D.  discolor,  and  pointed  out  the  empty  cocoon 
which  clearly  showed  the  small  perforation  which  communicates  with 
the  intercellular  air-spaces  of  the  root  to  which  it  is  attached. — Mr. 
Kaye,  examples  of  Amorpha  auHtanti  and  Smerinthns  aUanticus  from 
N.  Africa,  together  with  the  exceedingly  rare  hybrid,  metis,  the  produce 
of  A.  austauti,  male,  and  S.  atUmticus,  female.  He  also  showed  the 
hybrid,  hi/bridns,  the  produce  of  'S'.  ocellatus,  male,  and  A.  popiili, 
female. — Mr.  Adkin  read  the  Report  of  the  Field  Meeting  held  at  Ot- 
ford,  Kent,  on  June  21st,  1902.— Mr.  Step  read  the  Report  of  the  Field 
Meeting  held  at  Byfleet  on  July  19th,  1902. — A  large  number  of  slides 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Step,  Lucas,  Dennis,  Tonge,  Cant,  Kaye,  and 
Clark,  comprising  illustrations  of  protective  resemblance  in  insects, 
studies  of  wild  flowers,  flowering  and  fruiting  habits  of  our  more  common 
trees,  ova  of  Lepidoptera,  and  special  collecting  spots.  Mr.  Kaye's  slides 
were  from  photographs  taken  during  his  tour  in  British  Guiana. 

Anjiual  Meeting. — Jannanj  22/tf/. — Mr,  F.  Noad  Clark,  President, 
in  the  chair. — The  early  part  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  receiving 
the  Report  of  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  past  year,  the  election  of 
Officers  and  Council  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  reading  of  the 
President's  Address. — The  following  is  a  list  of  Officers  and  Council 
elected  for  the  Session  1903-4  :— President,  E.  Step,  F.L.S. ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  F.  Noad  Clark  and  J.  H.  Carpenter,  F.E.S. ;  Treasurer, 
T.  W.  Hall,  F.E.S. ;  Hon.  Curator,  W.  West;  Hon.  Librarian,  H.  A. 
Sauze ;  Hon.  Secretaries,  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  and  H.  J.  Turner, 
F.E.S.  ;  Council,  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  H.  T. 
Fremlin,  F.E.S. ,  A.  Harrison,  F.L.S.,  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  F.E.S.,  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.,  and  H.  Main,  B.Sc. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Sympetrum.  sangninenm  from  the  Black  pond,  Esher,  and  from 
Staples  pond,  Loughton,  both  being  new  localities.  He  also  showed 
Papilio  macrosilaus  and  P.  philolaus  from  S.  America. 

February  12</i.— Mr,  E.  Step,  F.L.S. ,  President,  in  the  chair.— 
Mr.  Barnett  exhibited  a  very  lightly  marked  specimen  of  Ematiirga 
atomaria,  and  a  very  pale  example  of  Tephrosia  luridata  (extersaria), 
both  from  W.  Wickham  woods. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner  (1)  Erasmia  pul- 
chella,  a  Chalcosid  moth,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of 
the  Lepidoptera  ;  Cawpylotes  Idstrionicns,  another  species  of  the  same 
family  ;  and  Areas  galactina,  an  Arctiid,  all  from  Darjeeling.  (2) 
Specimens  of  Abraxas  sylvata  [ulmata)  from  Amersham,  Bucks,  and 
from  Assam,  almost  identical  in  tint  and  markings.  (3)  On  behalf  of 
Mr.  Day,  of  Carlisle,  a  box  of  local  Coleoptera,  consisting  of  some  three 
dozen  species,  and  including  Hydrothassa  hannoverana,  Omalium  sep- 
temtrionis,  Agabus  congener,  Stenus  guynemeri,  Hydroporus  pictus,  H. 
incognitus,  &c.  (4)  A  box  chiefly  of  Pyralidae  from  Assam,  including 
representatives  of  some  twenty-five  genera. — Mr.  Enock  gave  a  lantern 
demonstration  dealing  chiefly  with  details  of  the  transformations  of 
the  dragonfly,  Brachytron  pratense,  and  the  butterfly,  Gonepteryx 
rhamni. — Hy,  J.  Turner,  Hon,  Rep.  Sec. 


Entomologist,     May,   1903. 


Plate  II. 


West,  Newrrran    chromo. 


Callithea   adamsi,  sp.nov. 
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A   NEW    SPECIES    OF    CALLITHEA    FROM    PERU. 

By  Percy  I.  Lathy,  F.E.S. 

Plate  II. 

Callithea  adamsi,  sp.  nov. 

Upper  side : — Fore  wing  siiining  purplish  blue,  deepening  to  black 
on  lower  discal  area,  a  marginal  green  border  slightly  tinged  with  gold, 
this  border  widest  on  costa;  apex  and  upper  part  of  outer  margin  dark 
green.  Hind  wing  shining  purplish  blue,  costa  and  inner  margin 
blackish,  a  marginal  green  border  slightly  tinged  with  gold,  this  border 
widest  at  anal  angle.  Under  side  : — Fore  wing  green  tinged  with  gold, 
inner  margin  and  lower  discal  area  blackish,  a  basal  orange  patch  not 
extending  so  far  in  cell  as  on  costa  and  inner  margin  ;  four  submarginal 
black  spots  between  upper  discoidal  and  lower  median  nervules ;  of 
these  the  two  lower  are  the  larger.  Hind  wing  green  tinged  with  gold, 
a  large  basal  orange  patch,  beyond  this  four  rows  of  black  markings, 
the  first  just  beyond  cell  being  incomplete,  the  spot  below  costal 
nervure  and  that  beyond  cell  being  best  defined  ;  the  next  row  is  com- 
posed of  large  equal-sized  spots,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  next  the 
inner  margin,  which  are  not  so  wide  as  the  others ;  the  third  row  con- 
tains smaller  spots,  the  two  next  inner  margin  being  again  smaller 
than  the  others ;  in  the  fourth  row  the  markings  are  small  and  linear. 
Cilia  of  both  wings  white  above  and  below.     Exp.  62-70  millira. 

Hah.  Perene,  Peru.  4000  ft.  In  Coll.  H.  J.  Adams. 
Fifteen  males,  including  type. 

Mr.  H.  Watkins,  my  collector  in  Peru,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  good  series  of  males  of  this  very  beautiful  new 
species.  The  female  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  C.  adamsi  is 
allied  to  C.  degandii,  Hew.,  C.  srnkai,  Hew.,  and  C.bartletti,  Godm. 
and  Salv. ;  it  may  however  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  these 
species  by  the  restricted  basal  orange  area  of  the  hind  wings 
below  ;  in  the  three  above-mentioned  species  the  orange  extends 
to  beyond  cell,  and  adjoins  the  inner  row  of  black  markings.    In 
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C.  adamsi  the  orange  does  not  reach  end  of  cell,  and  is  well 
separated  from  the  first  row  of  markings;  also,  in  the  new 
species,  the  inner  and  outer  series  of  markings  are  not  nearly  so 
well  defined  as  in  C.  degandii  and  its  allies. 


NOTES    ON    THE    RESTING    ATTITUDE    OF    ZAMACRA 
FLABELLARIA. 

By   Miss  D.  M.  A.  Bate. 


While  making  a  small  collection  of  moths  in  Cyprus,  several 
specimens  were  obtained  near  Limassol  of  Zamacra  Jiabellaria, 
one  of  the  Geometridse.  When  displayed  in  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  it  would  most  probably  be  passed  over  by  the  uninitiated 
as  an  uninteresting-looking  moth  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown,  apparently  its  only  claim  to  notice  being  the  possession 
by  the  male  of  large  and  feathery  antennae.  However,  when 
seen  alive  and  at  rest,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  position  it  assumes.  As  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  photograph,  which  represents  the  male  insect 
slightly  larger  than  its  actual  size,  the  fore  wings  are  held  erect 
almost  vertically  above  the  thorax,  and  at  the  same  time  each  is 
folded  much  in  the  way  that  a  fan  is  closed.  The  under  wings 
are  also  folded,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  are  only  slightly 
raised  above  the  body,  the  hinder  end  of  which  is  also  raised, 
reminding  one  of  the  manner  in  which  a  woodcock  holds  its  tail 
while  squatting  on  the  ground.  The  antennae,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  close  along  the  sides  of  the  body. 

This  moth  flies  at  night,  often  coming  into  houses,  attracted, 
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as  usual,  by  the  lamplight.  One  caught  at  night  and  covered 
with  a  tumbler  was  found  in  the  morning  to  be  still  in  this 
characteristic  position,  thus  making  it  possible  for  its  photo- 
graph to  be  taken. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  countries  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  being  found  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Morocco,  as 
well  as  in  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus.  In 
general  appearance  the  Cypriote  specimens  are  slightly  darker 
than  those  from  other  localities  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum. 

This  moth  was  originally  described  by  Herr  Heeger  in  1838 
as  Amphidasis  Jiabellaria  ('  Beitrage  Schmetterlingskunde,'  p.  6, 
Wien,  1838),  when  he  mentions  its  peculiar  method  of  folding 
its  wings  like  a  fan,  on  which  account  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
flahellaria.  He  also  gives  a  figure  of  it  at  rest,  but  this  does  not 
convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the  position,  for  the  wings  are 
depicted  as  much  more  loosely  folded,  and  the  hinder  pair  less 
closely  held  against  the  body  than  appears  in  the  photograph. 
Writing  of  it  in  1860  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  t.  S'"^'  Paris,  1860), 
M.  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie  compares  its  position  when  in 
repose  to  that  of  some  of  the  Pterophores,  or  plume  moths. 

Apparently  the  only  other  moths  noticed  as  folding  their 
wings  in  any  way  approaching  the  manner  of  Z.  Jiabellaria 
belong  to  quite  distinct  groups,  and  are  very  much  smaller,  with 
the  exception  of  the  angle  shades.  These  roll  up  their  wings, 
but  hold  them  in  a  normal  position,  while  the  moths  of  the 
genus  Gathynia,  included  in  the  family  Epiplemidse,  fold  their 
wings  and  spread  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the  third 
volume  of  '  The  Fauna  of  British  India '  Sir  George  Hampson 
writes  of  this  genus,  which  is  found  in  India  and  Ceylon,  that 
"  the  species  repose  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  fore  wings 
rolled  up  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  the  hind  wings  folded  close 
to  the  body."  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
resemblance  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  each  has  a  peculiar 
method  of  folding  the  wings,  and  that  here  the  likeness  ends,  for 
in  one  the  fore  wings  are  held  vertically,  and  in  the  other 
horizontally.  Hence  this  peculiarity  has  evidently  been  inde- 
pendently arrived  at,  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  there 
must  be  considerable  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  adoption. 
However,  without  knowing  the  details  of  its  life  and  habits,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  this  attitude  could  be  of  any  particular 
use  or  protection,  unless,  as  Mr.  Frohawk  suggests,  the  moth  is 
in  the  habit  of  settling  on  the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  in 
which  case  the  narrow  folded  wings  would  closely  resemble  a 
loosened  piece  of  bark  or  a  broken  twig. 
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SOME     BRITISH     FORMS     OF    MELIT.EA    AUIUNIA. 

By  Percy  E.  Fbeke,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  89.) 

Var.  artemis  (Fab.). — In  this  form  the  whole  of  the  ground 
colour  is  from  pale  fulvous  to  brownish  fulvous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  outer  row  of  (semilunar)  spots  on  the  hind  wings, 
which  are  lighter.  The  dark  markings  which  form  the  boundary 
lines,  reticulations,  and  base  of  the  wing,  are  scarcely  so  much 
developed  perhaps  as  in  the  type,  certainly  not  more  so.  The 
chief  variation  of  the  pure  form  seems  to  be  in  the  more  brown 
or  red  tint  of  the  fulvous,  although  (except  in  East  Kent)  varia- 
tion towards  the  colouring  of  the  type  is  common,  first  showing 
in  an  ochreous  tendency  of  the  first  band  of  the  fore  wings,  from 
which  every  graduation  up  to  the  type  {aurinia)  may  be  found. 

In  its  most  pronounced  form  I  believe  this  variety  occurs  in 
eastern  England  (Kent),  south-west  England,  and  South  Wales, 
especially  the  first,  where  I  have  found  it  less  inclined  to  vary 
from  its  local  type  than  those  from  other  localities.  I  have, 
however,  no  specimens  from  northern  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  that  I  could  refer  to  it. 

Var.  incBclara,  Kane. — Mr.  Kane,  in  treating  of  this  species 
('  Entomologist,'  1893),  describes  this  variety  as  having  "  the 
red  and  central  pale  series  very  vivid  in  colour,  and  the  black 
reticulations  darker  than  the  type.  Ground  colour  black, 
strongly  and  broadly  marked,  defining  the  colour  blotches 
sharply,  but  not  reducing  them  in  colour  or  size.  These  are  of 
a  brilliant  terra  cotta  tint,  but  the  central  transverse  series 
(double  on  the  fore  wing)  are  of  bright  straw  colour." 

In  comparison  with  the  type,  the  most  striking  characters 
of  the  variety  are,  that  the  ochreous  colouring  is  now  a  pale 
straw  colour,  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  blacker  tone 
of  the  dark  markings.  The  fulvous  red  is  also  perhaps  somewhat 
brighter.  This  is  the  prevalent  form  in  Ireland.  All  my  Irish 
specimens,  from  several  localities,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
more  or  less  stamped  with  the  characters  of  this  form.  One  or 
two  individuals  from  Kildare  alone  could  be  said  to  be  really  of 
the  aurinia  type.  The  highest  development  of  this  variety 
which  I  have  are  from  Westmeath,  many  of  them  being 
extremely  strong  contrasts  of  black  and  whitish-straw  colour, 
even  the  space  between  the  costal  margin  and  the  costal  nervure 
being  sometimes  very  light. 

Mr.  Tutt,  in  his  '  British  Butterflies,'  says,  "  We  have 
specimens  labelled  Delamere  Forest."  I  have  never  myself 
seen  any  English  specimens  that  could  be  referred  to  this  form. 
Its  variation  seems  to  be  towards  the  type  on  one  side  and 
towards  var.  scotica  on  the  other.     It  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
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var.  artemis,  which  I  have  never  found  in  Ireland.  The  black 
spots  in  the  fulvous  second  row  of  the  hind  wing  are  sometimes 
surrounded  with  ochreous.  This  occasionally  occurs  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  type  also.  The  black  spots  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely absent,  giving  a  peculiarly  red  aspect  to  the  hind  wing. 

Ab.  virgata  (Tutt). — "  The  central  straw-coloured  band  of 
the  fore  wings  is  normally  divided  at  the  top  by  a  black  streak. 
This  is  sometimes  absent,  the  two  series  are  united,  and  the 
band  is  broad  and  very  conspicuous."  (Tutt,  'Brit.  Butterflies,' 
p.  317.)  This  aberration  is  not  very  uncommon  in  Irish  speci- 
mens. I  have  some  from  Westmeath  in  which  it  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  extent.  One,  a  male,  has  no  red,  except  on  the 
second  row  of  the  hind  wings.  The  first  row  white  and  large, 
the  inner  white  spot  conspicuous,  otherwise  the  inner  half  of  the 
hind  wing  is  black.  In  the  fore  wing,  the  usual  fulvous  markings 
are  almost  white.  The  base  of  the  wing  is  whitish,  almost  to 
the  body,  with  a  dull  dark  spot  across  the  centre,  and  on  the 
hind  margin  of  the  discoidal  cell.  A  dull,  rather  faint  streak  of 
dark  colour  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
discoidal  cell  to  the  first  nervure.  The  pale  spots  of  the  first 
band  are  confluent  and  much  extended,  occupying  almost  the 
whole  central  portion  of  the  wing  to  the  first  nervure  ;  even 
the  usual  dark  space  between  this  and  the  inner  margin  is 
nearly  white.  In  other  specimens  the  whitish  first  band  is  con- 
fluent and  much  extended,  and  forms  a  broad  whitish  blotch 
across  the  wing  to  the  first  nervure,  but  the  base  of  the  wing  is 
always  dark,  and  there  is  always  some  reddish  tint  in  the  second 
row  of  the  fore  wing. 

The  direct  opposite  of  this  aberration  is  found  where  the 
dark  areas  are  very  black,  and  so  much  extended  as  to  greatly 
reduce,  and  even  often  obliterate,  many  of  the  other  markings. 
The  relationship  to  var.  virgata  is  shown  in  the  suppression 
of  the  fulvous  colouring,  giving  the  specimens  a  black  and  white 
appearance,  but  here  the  black  colour  predominates  instead  of 
the  whitish.  In  some  males  that  I  have  from  Westmeath,  the 
basal  half  of  the  fore  wing  is  black,  but  sometimes  a  small  white 
spot  is  visible  near  the  centre  of  the  discoidal  cell.  A  more 
distinct  one  always  appears  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  cell.  The 
first  row  is  much  reduced  in  size,  and  is  of  a  clear  whitish  colour. 
The  second  row  small,  white,  with  a  slight  trace  of  pale  fulvous 
at  the  hind  margin  of  the  spots.  Throughout  the  whole  wing 
the  black  is  much  extended,  diminishing  the  other  markings. 
The  hind  wing  is  black  to  the  first  row,  which  is  small  but 
distinctly  whitish.  In  the  second  row  the  spots  are  small,  but 
the  fulvous  colour  undimmed,  and  there  is  always  some  trace  of 
the  whitish  third  row,  as  small  distinct  spots  in  the  wide  black 
marginal  band. 

In  some  females  this  effect  is  carried  still  further.      The 
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whitish  markings  are  more  reduced  in  size,  the  inner  series  of 
the  double  first  row  being  sometimes  almost  obliterated.  With 
the  exception  of  a  white  spot  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  discoidal 
cell,  and  another  just  inside  it,  the  wing  is  quite  black  to  the 
first  row,  which,  being  small,  extends  the  black  almost  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  wing.  The  fulvous  in  the  fore  wmg  is  represented 
only  by  a  trace  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  second  row.  In  the 
hind  wing  the  black  practically  extends  to  the  fulvous  second 
row,  the  first  row  being  only  represented  by  a  string  of  small 
white  spots.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  of  small  or  moderate 
size.     I  think  this  form  might  fairly  be  called  ab.  nigra. 

Var.  scotica  (Robson). — Similar  to  the  last  aberration  in  the 
extension  of  the  dark  marking,  but  the  whitish  is  much  duller, 
and  is  often  replaced  by  reddish  ochreous,  which  makes  a  very 
handsome  variety,  having  an  appearance  which  might  be  termed 
black  and  tan  or  tortoiseshell. 

Mr.  Kane  ('Entomologist,'  1893)  says  of  it:  "The  straw- 
coloured  patches  are  of  a  duller  tone  than  those  of  the  preceding 
variety  [praedara].  The  fulvous  submarginal  band  of  the  fore 
wing  is  suffused  centrally  with  yellowish,  but  that  of  the  hind  wing 
usually  retains  its  normal  colour  and  size."  He  says  of  the  black 
colour  :  "Filling  the  basal  area  of  all  the  wings  up  to  the  fulvous 
discoidal  patch  in  the  fore  wing,  and  the  pale  central  series  of 
the  hind  wing,  the  pale  discoidal  spot  of  which,  however,  is 
usually  retained." 

The  only  specimens  I  have  of  this  form  are  from  Westmeath 
and  Kildare.  It  was  named,  I  believe,  from  specimens  from 
Aberdeen,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  types. 

Ah.  hihernica  (Birchall). — In  the  '  Entomologist,' 1893,  Mr. 
Kane  gives  a  translation  of  Birchall's  description.  Male.  Wings 
above  black.  Fore  wings  ornamented  with  fulvous  patches 
arranged  in  a  series  near  the  hind  margin,  with  a  number  of 
others  in  the  middle  white  or  whitish  straw-coloured,  joined  at 
the  inner  margin,  forming  a  blotch.  The  hind  wings  with  a 
broad  fulvous  fascia  along  the  hind  margin  (the  fulvous  marks 
on  the  narrow  black  outer  margin  of  examples  of  the  type  being 
indistinct  or  obsolete  in  the  variety.)  Beneath  pale  fulvous, 
with  similar,  but  indistinct,  pattern. 

Female : — Fore  wings  fulvous,  marked  with  a  double  row  of 
white  or  pale  straw-coloured  patches,  sometimes  confluent,  and 
forming  fasciae,  with  the  outer  band  carried  on  across  the  hind 
wings.  Hind  wings  as  in  the  typical  form,  but  ornamented 
with  neither  pale  straw  colour  nor  fulvous  patches. 

I  presume  this  dark  condition  is  intended  to  refer  only  to  the 
basal  part  of  the  wing.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this 
species  of  any  variety — even  var.  merope — that  had  not  some 
red  on  the  hind  wings.  Large  size  is  also  given  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  aberration. 
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Mr.  Kane  says  that  Irish  examples  of  var.  scotica  usually 
pass  muster  as  var.  hibernica.  This  aberration  is  supposed  only 
to  have  been  found  near  Rathowen,  in  Westmeath. 

Var.  provincialis  (Boisd.).  —  Mr.  Tutt  says,  "An  almost 
unicolorous,  fulvous  form  (except  the  marginal  series  of  paler 
spots  on  the  hind  wings),  with  the  transverse  lines  somewhat 
obsolete."  He  mentions  examples  of  it  from  Penarth  and 
Lincolnshire.  I  have  only  continental  specimens.  In  the  females 
especially,  the  great  suppression  of  the  dark  markings  is  remark- 
able, the  hind  margin  of  the  hind  wing  retaining  it  most.  The 
ochreous  spots  are  redder  than  usual,  and  approach  in  colour  to 
the  rather  light  and  bright  fulvous  of  the  other  markings.  This, 
with  the  great  reduction  of  the  transverse  lines,  give  the  insects 
a  generally  concolorous  appearance,  which  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  much  broken-up,  tessellated  aspect  of  the  type  (aurinia). 

Var.  merope  (Prun.). — A  dull,  dingy  form.  The  red  and 
yellowish  markings  in  the  usual  places,  but  much  dimmed, 
and  the  size  of  many  of  the  normally  larger  spots  reduced,  so 
that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  them  and  those  in 
the  smaller  row.  The  dark  marking  also  is  dull  and  hazy.  Size 
small.  Mr.  Tutt  includes  this  among  the  British  varieties,  on 
the  strength  of  some  specimens  approaching  it  in  the  colouration 
of  the  upper  side,  bred  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  St.  John.  I  have  only 
European  specimens  from  the  Alps,  but  one  small  female  from 
Westmeath  fairly  approaches  merope  on  the  upper  side.  The 
dark  markings,  however,  are  blacker,  and  the  fulvous  (second) 
band  on  the  hind  wing  larger  and  somewhat  brighter.  Nor  does 
the  under  side  correspond  with  var.  merope. 

As  far  as  my  limited  experience  goes,  it  appears  to  me  that 
our  British  forms  of  the  species  may  be  divided  primarily  into 
three  leading  varieties:  aurinia  (Rott.),  artemis  (Fab.),  and 
prcBclara  (Kane).  Besides  these  we  may  perhaps  include 
hrimnea,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  provincialis,  of  which, 
as  a  British  variety,  I  have  no  experience.  But  signifera  (Kane) 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  of  the  many  transitional  forms,  and 
not  a  leading  variety,  and  merope  I  cannot  regard  as  British. 

The  first  (aurinia)  seems  in  Great  Britain  to  be  the  more 
northern  form,  also  the  one  which,  in  most  other  localities,  is 
apt  to  appear  among  the  local  variety,  and  more  or  less  to 
influence  it.  Thus  we  find  in  the  southern  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  individuals  which  might  fairly  be  called 
auriniay  or  a  more  or  less  close  approach  to  it,  appearing  among 
those  which  we  must  refer  to  the  local  variety ;  but  even  these 
last  are  very  variable,  and  many  of  them  show  more  or  less 
traces  of  the  aurinia  form. 

Variation  in  this  leading  variety  is  from  the  extreme  dark 
northern  form  (scotica)  to  the  type,  and  through  innumerable 
transitions  inclining  towards  one  or  other  of  the  other  two  leading 
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varieties.  Scotica  (Eobson)  appears  to  me  to  be  but  a  form  of 
this  leading  variety,  and  corresponds  with  the  dark  form  of 
prceclara,  which  I  have  here  spoken  of  as  nigra. 

Var.  artemis  seems  to  be  confined  with  us  to  southern 
England  and  South  Wales.  I  have  seen  no  northern  English 
or  Scotch  specimens  that  I  could  refer  to  it,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anything  approaching  it  from  Ireland.  It  seems  to  vary 
towards  aurinia  only. 

Var.  prceclara  is  the  Irish  form,  and  appears  to  be  confined 
to  that  country  as  far  as  I  know.  It  varies  from  aurinia,  through 
many  phases,  to  the  extreme  forms  virgata  and  nigra.  The  latter 
corresponds  to  the  scotica  form  of  aurinia,  and  in  these  the  two 
leading  varieties  approach  each  other,  the  chief  difference  being, 
that  that  of  prceclara  always  retains  the  light  markings  very 
whitish,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  reduced  by  the 
extension  of  the  black  parts. 


A    NEW    COCCID    OF    THE    GENUS    ASTEROLECANIUM 

FEOM    EGYPT. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Asterolecanium  pustulans  (Ckll.)  var.  samhuci,  n.  var. 

?  .  Scale  about  1^  mm.  diameter,  almost  circular,  slightly  convex, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  rather  long  dense  very  pale  pinkish  fringe. 

?.  Mouth-parts  browuish,  diameter  about  60 /x;  scattered  large 
figure-of-eight  (double)  glands  in  the  skiu,  diameter  of  a  gland  12  /x; 
margin  with  two  rows  of  simple  glands  and  one  row  of  double,  the 
simple  glands  at  intervals  of  about  9  /x,  the  double  glands  about  9  /* 
diameter  and  3  (rarely  6)  ft  apart. 

Hab.  On  bark  of  Samhucus,  not  producing  pits.  Le  Caire 
(Cairo)  Egypt ;  received  from  Dr.  P.  Marchal,  who  received  it 
from  M.  Vayssiere.  The  scale  is  quite  like  that  of  A.  pustulans, 
there  is  practically  no  external  difference.  The  double  glands  of 
the  margin  are  larger  and  very  much  closer  together  than  in 
A.  pustulans.  The  species  of  Asterolecanium  differ  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  marginal  glands.  In  some  species  (as  A.fimbriatum, 
A,  ventruosum,  A.  algeriense,  and  A.  viridulum)  there  are  two 
rows  of  double  glands;  in  others  (as  A.  pustulans,  A.  townsendi, 
A.  ilicis,  A.  ilicicola,  and  A.  petrophilce)  there  is  only  one  row. 

A.  pustulans  samhuci  is  very  likely  a  valid  species,  but  it  is  so 
near  to  pustulans  that  I  treat  it  as  a  variety  for  the  present.  It  can 
be  distinguished  from  A.  ilicis  by  the  fringe,  and  the  double 
glands  of  the  margin  being  close  together.  A.  ilicicola  occurs 
on  leaves,  and  has  only  one  row  of  simple  glands. 

East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A. :  Jan.  6,  1903. 
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UPON   MATERNAL    SOLICITUDE   IN   RHYNCHOTA   AND 
OTHER    NON-SOCIAL    INSECTS. 

By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy. 

Since  my  brief  note  on  this  subject  (Entom.  1902,  vol.  xxxv. 
pp.  319-20)  I  have  seen  a  lengthy  paper  by  the  celebrated  J.  H. 
Fabre  [5]*  on  "  Pentatomas,"  in  which  he  ridicules  De  Geer's 
account,  and  consigns  the  whole  recital  to  the  limbo  of  fairy 
tales. 

I  have  therefore  looked  up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
have  now  summarized  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
*  The  Entomologist '  may  be  disposed  to  give  the  phenomena  their 
attention  during  the  ensuing  months. 

(a)   Orders  other  than  Rhynchota. 

The  earliest  reference  to  parental  care  in  non- social  insects 
appears  to  be  that  of  Goedaert  [9],  who  states  that  the  mole- 
crickets  {Gryllotalpa  gryllotalpa  (Linn.) )  take  particular  care  of 
their  eggs,  raising  up  the  nests  in  a  hot  and  dry  season  so  that 
the  young  almost  touch  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  thereby 
cherished  by  the  sun's  heat ;  contrariwise  they  sink  the  nests 
down  when  the  air  is  cold  and  moist.  They  also  act  as  unceasing 
sentinels  round  the  nest.  Rosel  [22]  cites  the  above  account, 
and  gives  a  coloured  sectional  drawing  of  the  nest  and  eggs. 
Audouin  [1]  states  that  all  authors  agree  in  saying  that  the 
mole-cricket  takes  the  greatest  care  of  its  young,  but  Goedaert 
is  the  only  author  I  can  trace  who  relates  his  personal  observa- 
tions. 

The  discovery  of  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  earwig  {For- 
ficula  auricularia,  Linne)  by  Frisch  [6],  confirmed  and  extended 
byDeGeer  [8],  Rennie  [21],  Kirby  and  Spence  [14],  Camerano 
[4] ,  &c.,  is  so  well  known  and  authentically  established  by  recent 
observati(ms,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Sharp 
[23]  states  that  Lahidura  riparia  "  is  said  to  move  its  eggs  from 
place  to  place,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  situations  favourable  for 
their  development,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  original 
source  of  this  statement.  Burr  [3]  also  notes  that  "  a  certain 
entomologist"  (Col.  Bingham)  "once  told  me  that  in  Burmah, 
while  sitting  round  the  camp  fire  one  night,  they  disturbed  a 
large  earwig  who  was  guarding  a  little  batch  of  eggs.  Her  first 
care  was  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  eggs.  She  showed  great 
concern  for  their  safety." 

In  the  Hymenoptera,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  well- authenticated 
instances  of  maternal  providence  in  the  Sphegidae  and  other 
families,  this  notice  being  confined  to  actual  personal  and  con- 

*  These  numbers  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  paper. 
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tinuous  care.  A  summary  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  Sharp 
|"24],  p.  111.  Of  the  latter  there  is  one  instance,  viz.  Perga 
leivisii,  Westwood,  a  Tasmanian  sawfly.  The  habits  of  this 
Tenthredinid  were  related  [16  and  17]  by  R.  H.  Lewis,  who  in- 
forms us  that  the  eggs,  in  number  about  eighty,  are  placed  trans- 
versely in  a  longitudinal  incision  between  the  two  surfaces  of  a 
leaf  of  a  species  of  Eucali/ptus.  On  tbis  leaf  the  mother  sits  till 
the  eggs  are  hatched.  She  follows  the  larvae,  "  sitting  with  out- 
stretched legs  over  her  brood,  preserving  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  protecting  them  from  the  attacks  of  parasites  and 
other  enemies."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  broods  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  deprived  of  the  mother  appeared  to  thrive 
just  as  well.  These  observations  have  been  briefly  confirmed  by 
Froggatt  [7 J. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  the  only  instances  known  to  me  occur  in 
the  Scolytidfe,  among  the  Ambrosia  beetles,  and  a  consideration 
of  these  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  notice,  since  they 
are  not  non-social  insects.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Kirby 
and  Spence  [14]  and  Hubbard  [25] . 

IVIr.  E.  South  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  are  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stance among  the  Lepidoptera,  and  similar  advice  has  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Collin  of  the 
Diptera,  and  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  of  the  Neuroptera.  Eesearch 
on  the  literature  of  the  Thysanoptera,  Anoplura,  Thysanura,  &c., 
has  failed  to  trace  any  such  records. 

I  must  here  also  express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  W.  F.  H.  Bland- 
ford,  C.  0.  Waterhouse,  C.  J.  Gahan,  W.  F.  Kirby,  and  Drs.  G. 
Breddin  and  D.  Sharp,  for  information  and  hints. 

Ehynchota. 

The  earliest  Ehynchotal  notice  is  that  of  Modeer  [18] .  In 
speaking  of  "  Ciniex  ovatiis  pallide  griseus,"  he  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  the  common  birch,  in  num- 
ber from  forty  to  fifty,  so  that  the  mother  can  cover  them  when 
she  sits  over  them.  She  does  not  abandon  them  except  for  brief 
refreshment,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by  superior  force. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  maternal  care 
is  still  exercised,  for  she  protects  them  against  the  male,  whose 
attacks  and  the  defence  of  the  mother  are  circumstantially 
related.  The  great  De  Geer  [8]  confirms  and  expands  the 
observations  under  the  head  of  Cimex  betulce  (he  gives  C.  griseus, 
Linne,  as  a  synonym  !).  Boitard  [2] ,  in  his  *  Curiosit^s  d'His- 
toire  naturelle' — a  work  unknown  to  me — embellishes  these 
accounts,  according  to  Fabre  [5] ,  by  noting  that  when  it  rains 
the  mother  leads  her  young  under  a  leaf  or  under  the  fork  of  a 
branch  to  shelter  them,  and  covers  them  with  her  wings.  Mont- 
rouzier  [19]  observed  the  habits  of  Oceanian  Scutellerinte,  a  sub- 
family not  closely  allied  to  the  Acanthosomatinae  (in  which  the 
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birch  bug  is  included).  His  remarks  have  been  recently  trans- 
lated in  '  The  Entomologist '  [15] .  Montrouzier  appears  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  researches  of  Modeer  and  DeGeer.  Douglas 
and  Scott  [20]  quote  a  letter  addressed  to  the  former  by  E. 
Parfitt,  enclosing  an  adult  female  and  young  ones  identified  as 
"  Acanthosoma  c/risemn."  This  letter  circumstantially  verifies 
DeGeer's  observations,  which,  so  Parfitt  states,  were  unknown  to 
the  English  entomologist.  These  habits  were  still  further  con- 
firmed in  great  detail,  in  three  notices  [10,  11,  and  12],  by 
Hellins,  a  well-known  and  most  careful  observer. 

Last  year  I  contributed  to  '  The  Entomologist '  [15]  a  transla- 
tion of  IMontrouzier's  observations  [19],  and  noted  "a  species  of 
Spudaus  (?) "  sent  by  Dr.  Willey  from  Birara  (New  Britain),  of 
which  I  had  under  my  care  for  study  alcoholic  specimens  appa- 
rently confirming  the  generally  accepted  opinion.  These  speci- 
mens belong  to  the  Pentatomine  Coctoteris  exiguus,  Distant,  a 
determination  kindly  confirmed  for  me  by  the  author  of  the 
specific  name. 

So  far  the  five  original  observers,  viz.  IVIodeer,  De  Geer, 
IVIontrouzier,  Parfitt,  and  Hellins,  agree  that  the  female  bug 
does  show  parental  affection  during  a  comparatively  consider- 
able period,  and  the  first-named  declares  that  this  is,  in  part 
at  least,  directed  against  the  assaults  of  the  male  ;  but  in  1901 
J.  H.  Fabre,  the  "  immortal  Fabre"  of  Darwin,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  of  modern  field  observers,  has  published  a  lengthy 
document  [5] ,  in  which  he  declares  DeGeer*  to  be  mistaken.  The 
gist  of  Fabre's  paper  is  as  follows :  The  grey  bugt  is  rare  in  Fabre's 
neighbourhood;  he  found  three  or  four  specimens  which  he  placed 
under  a  bell-jar,  but  they  did  not  oviposit,  though  eggs  were  laid 
by  the  green  [=  Palomena  pi'asinus  (Linne)] ,  red-  and  black- 
speckled  [=  Euri/dema  orjiatus  (Linne) j,  and  yellowish  [sp.  ?]  |  ; 
and  Fabre  continues,  "In  species  so  closely  allied,  parental  care  in 
one  ought,  at  least  in  some  details,  to  be  discovered  also  in  the 
others."  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  expressed  that  the  last  three 
are  not  at  all  closely  related  to  the  grey  bug,  for  the  last-named 
belongs  to  the  Acanthosomatinae,  the  other  three  to  the  Penta- 
tominse,  subfamilies  distinguished  apart  by  considerable  and  im- 
portant structural  differences.  Fabre  declares  that  in  these 
species  "  the  mother  paid  no  attention  to  her  brood  ;  the  last  egg 
laid  in  its  place  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  final  row,  she  left, 
careless  of  the  trust ;  she  no  longer  busied  herself  with  it,  and 
returned  no  more.  If  the  chances  of  roaming  bring  her  back, 
she  walks  over  the  heap  and  passes  on  indifferent.  .  .  .  This 

■'■  The  Swedish  master  and  Boitard  are  the  only  authors  mentioned  by 
Fabre,  and  he  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  independent  observations  of 
Montrouzier,  Parfitt,  and  HeUins. 

f  Elasmostethus  griseus  (Linne)  =  Acanthosoma  interstinchivi  oi  Saun- 
ders's  '  Hemiptera  Heteroptera  of  the  British  Isles.' 

J  Fabre  calls  these  all  "  Pentatoma." 
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foi'getfulness  must  not  be  considered  as  a  possible  aberration  due 
to  captivity.  In  the  full  freedom  of  the  fields  I  have  discovered 
diverse  broods,  among  which  are  found,  perhaps,  that  of  the  grey 
bug ;  never  have  I  seen  the  mother  mounted  over  her  eggs,  as 
she  ought  to,  if  her  family  required  protection  as  soon  as  hatched. 
The  mother  is  of  roving  inclination  and  facile  flight ;  once  flown 
far  from  the  leaf  which  received  the  treasure,  how,  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  will  she  remember  that  the  hour  of  exclusion  ap- 
proaches ?  How  will  she  rediscover  her  eggs,  and  how  again 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  another  mother  ?  It  would  be 
incredible,  such  prowess  of  memory  amid  the  immensity  of  the 
fields. 

"  Never,  I  say,  is  a  mother  surprised  stationary  near  the  eggs 
that  she  has  fixed  on  a  leaf,  and,  more  convincing  still,  the  total 
brood  is  divided  into  clutches  scattered  haphazard,  so  that  the 
family  in  its  entirety  is  formed  of  a  number  of  tribes  lodged 
here,  there,  and  at  distances  sometimes  considerable,  but  im- 
possible to  fix  precisely.  To  rediscover  these  tribes  at  time  of 
hatching,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  date  of  oviposition  or 
the  forwardness  of  the  season,  and  then  to  reassemble  in  one 
flock  from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe  all  the  little  ones,  so 
feeble  and  moving  so  unsteadily — there  are  in  this  evident  im- 
possibilities. Suppose  that  by  chance  one  of  the  groups  is  dis- 
covered and  recognized,  and  that  the  mother  devotes  herself  to 
them.  The  others  must  in  that  case  be  abandoned — and  they 
do  not  prosper  the  less.  What  then  is  the  motive  for  this 
remarkable  maternal  zeal  with  regard  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
groups  when  the  majority  are  left  ?  Such  singularities  inspire 
mistrust ! 

"  DeGeer  mentions  groups  of  twenty.  These  would  certainly 
not  be  the  complete  family,  but  just  a  tribe  resultant  from  a 
partial  oviposition.  A  Pentatoma,  smaller  than  the  grey  bug, 
has  given  me  in  a  single  batch  more  than  a  hundred  eggs.  A 
like  fecundity  ought  to  be  the  general  rule  when  the  mode  of 
living  is  the  same.  Beyond  the  twenty  observed,  what  became 
of  the  others  abandoned  to  themselves  ? 

"Despite  the  respect  due  to  the  Swedish  savant,  the  caresses 
of  the  mother-bug  and  the  unnatural  appetites  of  the  father,  de- 
vouring his  little  ones,  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  limbo 
as  the  childish  tales  which  encumber  history.  I  have  watched 
in  an  aviary  {voliere)  as  many  hatchings  as  I  wished  ;  the  parents 
were  near  at  hand,  under  the  same  roof.  What  do  they  all  do 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  ?  Nothing  at  all  !  The  fathers  do 
not  dash  to  drain  the  juices  of  their  brats !  Neither  do  the 
mothers  rush  to  protect  them !  One  flits  about  the  lattice- 
work {treillis)  [? metal  gauze],  one  settles  down  to  refreshment  at 
the  rosemary,  while  another  walks  over  the  groups  of  newly- 
hatched  youngsters,  which  he  tumbles  head  over  heels,  without 
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any  bad  intention,  but  without  any  discretion.  The  Httle  beggars 
are  so  small,  so  feeble,  that,  passing  by,  he  grazes  them  with  the 
end  of  his  foot  and  overturns  them.  Like  turned  turtles,  they 
vainly  kick  about ;  no  one  heeds  them.  During  three  months' 
assiduous  observations  I  have  not  noted  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  maternal  solicitude  so  celebrated  by  the  compilers.  The 
newly  hatched  bugs,  packed  one  against  the  other,  remain 
stationary  for  several  days  on  the  empty  eggs ;  there  they 
acquire  a  firmer  consistency  and  brighter  colouring.  Hunger 
comes  ;  one  of  the  youngsters  leaves  the  group  in  search  of 
refreshment ;  the  others  follow,  happy  in  their  mutual  prox- 
imity, like  sheep  at  pasturage  ;  the  first  in  moving  sets  in 
motion  the  whole  band,  who  set  out  for  tender  places  where 
they  may  implant  their  beaks  and  imbibe  ;  then  they  all  return 
to  their  natal  place  for  repose  upon  the  empty  eggs.  Expedi- 
tions in  common  are  repeated  over  an  increasing  radius,  till  at 
last,  somewhat  strengthened,  the  society  separates  and  breaks 
up,  never  to  return  to  its  place  of  birth.  Henceforth  each  one 
lives  in  his  own  way.  What,  then,  would  happen  if,  when  the 
troop  moves  away,  there  should  encounter  them  a  mother  of 
slow  gait,  a  frequent  case  among  the  sedate  bugs  ?  The  young 
ones,  I  suppose,  would  confidently  follow  this  chance  leader,  as 
they  follow  those  among  themselves  who  are  the  first  to  take  to 
the  road ;  there  would  then  be  some  similarity  to  a  hen  at  the 
head  of  her  chickens ;  this  casual  occurrence  would  lend  an 
appearance  of  maternal  cares  in  a  stranger  heedless  of  her 
bundle  of  brats. 

"  The  good  De  Geer  appears  to  me  to  have  been  duped  in 
some  such  manner :  a  little  colour,  involuntarily  embellished, 
has  completed  the  tableau  ;  and  then  are  vaunted  in  books  the 
family  virtues  of  the  grey  bug." 

Fabre  has  been  led  into  error,  first  by  his  ignorance  of 
systematic  Rhynchotology ;  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  the 
form  of  bug  which  DeGeer  had  under  observation  belongs  to  a 
subfamily  not  closely  allied  to  that  embracing  the  bugs  watched 
by  Fabre  ;  secondly,  by  his  negligence  of  previous  literature, 
except  that  of  DeGeer  (and  incidentally  Modeer)  and  Boitard ; 
yet  we  have  an  independent  observer,  Montrouzier,  ignorant, 
apparently,  of  all  previous  similar  records,  who  notes  a  like 
habit  in  yet  another  subfamily,  more  remote  still  from  either, 
and  that  almost  at  the  antipodes  of  Europe.  Moreover,  DeGeer's 
accounts  are  explicitly  corroborated  by  two  competent  field  ento- 
mologists whose  integrity  and  capacity  have  never  before  been 
questioned,  and  one  of  these  (Parfitt)  was  by  his  own  account 
ignorant  of  any  literature  on  the  subject.  So  that  Fabre's  gibe 
at  Messieurs  the  Compilers  has  failed  to  score.  Boitard's 
account  may  perhaps  be  treated  a  little  incredulously,  and  pos- 
sibly also  Modeer's  interpretation  of  the  paternal  gymnastics. 
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In  my  opinion,  at  least,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  much  more 
direct  refutation  of  DeGeer,  Hellins,  and  Parfitt  than  the  ob- 
servations of  even  Fabre  on  s^Decies  of  another  subfamily. 

With  regard  to  Fabre' s  asseveration  that  he  never  once  found 
a  female  "  Pentatoma  "  stationary  near  the  eggs,  this  is  circum- 
stantially contradicted  by  the  precise  observations  of  Hellins  and 
Parfitt  in  Elasmostethus.  Neither  has  the  French  author  proved 
his  theory,  upon  which  he  establishes  so  large  a  part  of  his 
assumptions,  that  the  Pentatomidae  (or  at  least  some  of  them) 
oviposit  in  more  than  one  place.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  examine  the  oviducts  of  one  of  the  females  observed  by  him. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  Fabre  marked  any  of  the 
female  Pentatominse  observed  by  him,  so  as  to  recognize  them  in 
the  event  of  any  "chance"  returns  to  the  original  spot.  Fabre 
also  says,  "  a  Pentatoma  smaller  than  the  grey  bug  has  given 
me  in  a  single  batch  more  than  one  hundred  eggs,"  and  insists 
therefore  that  DeGeer's  record  of  twenty  in  the  grey  bug  could 
have  been  only  a  partial  laying! ! 

This  confines  the  subject  entirely  to  the  Rhynchota  ;  now  we 
have  also,  as  noted  above  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  records 
of  the  devotion  of  the  mother  earwig  (and  of  more  species  than 
one),  records  as  well  authenticated  as  such  could  well  be,  not 
only  in  written  literature,  but  from  living  observers  who  have 
not  considered  it  worth  while  to  register  what  has  always  ap- 
peared as  a  thoroughly  firmly  founded  fact.  The  occurrence  in 
Gryllotalpa  gryllotalpa  seems  also  authentic,  while  the  recent 
confirmation  byFroggatt,  after  seventy  years'  interval,  of  Lewis's 
observations  on  Perga  lewisii  establishes  this  remarkable  case 
beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  in 
other  Australian  species  of  the  same  genus  entirely  different 
larval  habits  are  known  to  obtain  ;  the  latter  is  another  argu- 
ment against  Fabre.  What  is  there  of  incredibility  in  the  whole 
recital  ?  What  a  limited  demonstration  of  affection,  or  at  least 
of  intelligent  power,  compared  with  that  displayed  by  the  social 
Hymenoptera  and  Neuroptera !  Fabre  argues  as  if  parental 
solicitude  and  the  sense  of  direction  were  unknown  among  the 
Insecta,  and  his  sneer  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  memory  of  the 
mother-bug  to  rediscover  the  original  place  of  oviposition  is 
remarkable  enough  from  the  historian  of  the  habits  of  the 
Hymenoptera. 

To  conclude,  Fabre  may  prove  to  be  right,  and  Goedaert, 
Frisch,  Modeer,  DeGeer,  Kirby  and  Spence,  Rennie,  Montrouzier, 
Boitard,  Lewis,  Parfitt,  Hellins,  Camerano,  Froggatt,  and  Bing- 
ham, all,  to  a  man,  wrong ;  but  even  if  so,  Fabre  has  proved 
nothing  at  present  beyond  the  fact  that  the  females  of  two  or 
three  species  of  Pentatominae,  not  particularly  closely  observed 
by  previous  authors,  did  not  manifest  any  regard  for  their  pro- 
geny during  his  observations.      It  is  perhaps  not  the  "  good 
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DeGeer"  who  "has  been  duped"  but  Fabre,  who  has  been  led 
astray  by  his  ignorance  of  the  systematics  and  bibhography  of 
the  Khynchota. 
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ON  THE  PARASITIC  HYMENOPTERA  AND  TENTHREDI- 
NID^  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  EDWARD  WHYMPER 
ON    THE    "GREAT    ANDES    OF    THE    EQUATOR." 

By  p.  Cameron. 

(Continued  from  p.  97.)  ' 

Laksephna  varipes,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  shining ;  the  legs  rufous,  the  hinder  femora  darker  in  tint ; 
the  hinder  coxfe  black  ;  the  hinder  tibiae  pale,  the  apex  and  a  baud 
near  the  base  black  ;  the  hinder  tarsi  more  or  less  fuscous ;  wings 
hyaline,  the  stigma  and  nervures  dark  testaceous.  ?  .  Length  nearly 
4  mm. ;  terebra,  1  mm. 

Hah.     Pichincha,  12,000  ft. 

Antennse  dark  testaceous,  blackish  on  the  top  ;  the  scape  paler  in 
colour.  Head  black,  closely  and  minutely  punctured ;  the  mandibles 
rufo-testaceous.  Mesonotum  closely,  minutely,  and  distinctly  punc- 
tured. Scutellum  shagreened.  Median  segment  shagreened,  most 
strongly  in  the  middle.  Pro-  and  mesopleurae  shagreened,  shining ; 
the  meta-  closely,  minutely,  and  uniformly  punctured.    Abdomen  rufo- 

*  I  do  not  know  Montrouzier's  forename.  Hagen  cites  it  as  "  P."  (Bibl. 
Ent.  i.  p.  547),  but  this  is  merely  an  abbreviation  for  "  Pere."  He  is  in- 
dicated in  his  papers  as  "  E.  P."  and  "  P.  A.,"  possibly  "  Beverend  Pere  "  and 
"  Pere  Abbe." 
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testaceous ;  the  petiole  and  the  dorsal  basal  half  of  the  second  and 
third  segments  black ;  the  basal  three  segments  are  closely  minutely 
punctured,  the  first  more  strongly  than  the  others.  Legs  rufous ;  the 
posterior  cox®  black;  the  hinder  tibife  and  tarsi  pale  testaceous,  almost 
white ;  there  is  a  black  band  near  the  base  of  the  hinder  tibiae,  and  a 
slightly  broader  one  near  the  apex ;  the  tarsi  are  darker-coloured,  with 
the  joints  paler  at  the  base. 

Larsephna  flavolineata,  sp.  nov. 
Black  ;  the  second  and  following  segments  of  the  abdomen  brown- 
ish, their  apices  narrowly  banded  with  pale  yellow  ;  legs  rufo-fuscous  ; 
the  four  anterior  coxse  and  trochanters  pale  clear  yellow  ;  the  hinder 
coxae  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  trochanters  black,  the  apex  of  the  coxae 
and  the  apical  joint  of  the  trochanters  pale  yellow ;  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  hinder  tibia  black ;  wings  clear  hyaline,  the  stigma  and  nervures 
fuscous.  2  '  Length,  4-5  mm. ;  terebra,  2  mm. 
Hab.     Corazon,  12,000  ft. 

Thorax  smooth  and  shining,  the  mesonotum  shagreened,  the  apex 
of  the  median  segment  brownish ;  the  metapleural  keel  indistinct. 
The  narrow  yellow  bands  on  the  apices  of  the  abdominal  segments  are 
distinct  on  all  the  segments,  and  extend  on  to  the  ventral  surface ; 
the  petiole  is  deep  black ;  the  segments  becoming  successively  brighter 
and  more  rufous  in  tint  towards  the  apex.  The  large  stigma  is  black 
at  the  costa,  the  rest  of  it  is  testaceous  ;  the  nervures  are  fuscous. 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  varipes  may  be 
expressed  thus : — 

Abdomen  for  the  greater  part  rufous,  not  banded  with 
yellow ;  the  fore  coxte  and  trochanters  rufous, 
the  metapleural  keels  distinct ;  ovipositor  half  the 
length  of  the  abdomen  .....  varipes. 
Abdomen  black,  narrowly  banded  with  yellow,  the  fore 
coxae  yellow,  the  metapleural  keels  indistinct ; 
ovipositor  as  long  as  the  abdomen        .         .         .     flavolineata. 

Cryptina. 
Cyanocryptus,  gen.  nov. 

Transverse  median  nervure  in  hind  wings  broken  near  the  middle. 
Transverse  median  nervure  in  fore  wings  not  interstitial.  Median 
segment  reticulated  throughout,  and  without  a  distinct  transverse  keel. 
Disco-cubital  nervure  not  broken  by  the  stump  of  a  nervure.  Antennae 
stout,  ringed  with  white.  Apex  of  clypeus  broadly  rounded,  depressed ; 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  face.  Median  segment  large,  with  a 
gradually  rounded  slope  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ;  its  spiracles 
elongated  ;  the  sides  at  the  apex  shortly  toothed ;  the  pleural  carinas 
of  the  metathorax  complete.  Wings  uniformly  violaceous  ;  the  areolet 
large,  the  sides  not  convergent  above.  Abdomen  smooth  ;  the  spiracles 
of  the  second  segment  placed  shortly  before  the  middle. 

The  body  is  metallic  ;  the  parapsidal  furrows  do  not  reach  to  the 
middle ;  the  scutellum  is  roundly  convex,  not  much  raised  ;  the  abdo- 
minal petiole  is  longish,  slender,  dilated  at  the  apex ;  the  first  joint  of 
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the  flagellum  is  longer  than  the  second  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  meso- 
pleurae  is  irregularly  striated  towards  the  apex. 

In  Ashmead's  arrangement  of  the  Cryptina  (Proc.  U.  S.  Mus. 
xxiii.  p.  40)  this  genus  would  come  in  near  Joppoceras. 

Cyanocryptus  metallicus,  sp.  nov. 
Dark  blue,  with  purple  and  brassy  tints ;    the  wings  uniformly 
fuscous- violaceous,  the  stigma  and  nervures  black  ;  the  antennae  black, 
ringed  with  white.     S .     Length,  13  mm. 

Hab.     Outer  slope,  Equador,  7-8000  ft. 

Antennae  black,  fuscovis  on  the  lower  side ;  the  scape  shining,  the 
flagellum  dull  in  tint.  Head  dark  blue  with  purple  and  rosy  tints ; 
the  outer  orbits  shining,  sparsely  punctured  ;  the  front,  vertex,  and 
face  more  opaque,  punctured,  but  not  closely  or  strongly;  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  closely  and  finely  transversely  striated.  Basal  half 
of  mandibles  strongly,  but  not  very  closely,  punctured  ;  the  two  apical 
teeth  are  of  almost  equal  size,  and  are  rounded  broadly  at  the  apex. 
Mesonotum  minutely  punctured ;  its  sides  towards  the  apex  are  de- 
pressed; the  scutellum  is  almost  impunctate ;  its  basal  depression 
bears  five  or  six  longitudinal  keels.  The  lower  part  of  the  propleurse 
bears  some  stout  longitudinal  keels ;  its  base  is  bordered  by  a  keel. 
Mesopleurae,  except  above,  irregularly  longitudinally  striated  and  reti- 
culated. Median  segment  entirely  closely  irregularly  reticulated  ;  on 
the  sides  the  reticulations  are  more  regular  and  oblique.  The  cox®, 
trochanters,  and  femora  are  purple  with  rosy  tints ;  the  tibiae  and  tarsi 
are  dull  black ;  the  tarsi  are  minutely  spined.  Abdomen  shining, 
impunctate,  dark  blue,  tinged  with  purple. 

Whympbria,  gen.  nov. 
Antennfe  stout,  distmctly  dilated  beyond  the  middle  ;  their  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  joints  equal  in  length.  Head  sharply  obliquely 
narrowed  behind  the  eyes  ;  the  inner  orbits  of  the  eyes  sharply  keeled, 
the  keel  extending  from  below  the  antennae  to  the  lower  ocellus,  and 
clearly  separated  from  the  eyes.  Clypeus  clearly  separated  from  the 
face ;  its  apex  transverse.  Mandibles  curved,  narrowed,  towards  the 
apex,  but  not  sharply ;  the  apex  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  ;  the 
teeth  not  clearly  separated.  The  upper  edge  of  the  pronotum  roundly 
projecting.  Parapsidal  furrows  obsolete.  Scutellum  large,  not  much 
raised.  The  basal  keel  on  the  median  segment  is  distinct ;  the  apical 
is  less  distinct  in  the  centre,  and  projects  laterally  into  a  broad  tooth ; 
the  spiracles  are  large,  elongate.  The  base  of  the  segment  has  a  large 
area  in  the  middle,  obliquely  narrowed  towards  the  apex  ;  its  sides  are 
not  sharply  margined.  The  pleural  furrow  is  distinct;  the  meta- 
sternal  keel  is  complete  ;  stout  at  the  base,  narrower  at  the  apex. 
Abdominal  petiole  long  and  slender,  not  much  thickened  at  the  apex, 
curved.  The  areolet  is  large,  broad;  the  transverse  basal  nervure  is 
interstitial ;  the  cubito-discal  nervure  does  not  have  a  stump  of  a 
nervure ;  the  transverse  median  nervure  in  the  hind  wings  is  broken 
in  the  middle.  The  metathorax  is  short,  and  has  an  oblique  slope 
from  the  first  transverse  keel. 
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A  distinct  genus,  easily  known  by  the  thickened  stout  antennae, 
by  the  keeled  front,  by  the  sharply  obliquely  narrowed  temples, 
by  the  projecting  edge  of  the  pronotum,  and  by  the  long  hinder 
legs.  In  Ashmead's  arrangement  it  would  come  in  near  Habro- 
cryptus. 

Whymperia  carinifrons,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  the  head  and  thorax  largely  marked  with  white  ;  the  second 
and  following  segments  of  the  abdomen  rufous,  the  legs  pale  yellow, 
the  four  hinder  femora  rufous  ;  the  hinder  coxae  black,  their  top  with 
a  large  white  mark ;  the  wings  hyaline,  the  stigma  and  nervures 
black.     ?  .     Length,  11  ;  terebra,  3  mm. 

Hab.     Ecuador,  1-2000  ft. 

Antennae  black,  the  eighth  to  fourteenth  joints  more  or  less  white, 
the  thickened  apical  joints  fuscous.  Front  and  vertex  smooth  and 
shining ;  the  face  somewhat  coarsely  striated ;  the  clypeus  with 
scattered  punctures  round  the  top  and  apex ;  its  apex  depressed  and 
black.  Labrum  white,  fringed  with  long  golden  hair.  Mandibles 
black,  with  a  small  curved  white  spot  on  the  base.  Palpi  white. 
Thorax  black ;  the  dilated  part  of  the  pronotum,  two  lines  in  the 
centre  of  the  mesonotum,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  apex,  the  scutellum, 
post-scutellum,  a  mark,  transverse  at  the  base,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
two  large  marks  on  the  apical  slope,  a  mark  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
propleuras,  the  tubercles  narrowly  in  the  centre,  a  large  mark  on  the 
top  of  the  mesopleurge,  a  larger  irregular  mark  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  mesopleursB,  with  a  rounded  incision  on  its  upper  side,  a  mark 
immediately  below  the  hind  wings  and  the  greater  part  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  metapleurae,  pale  yellow.  The  middle  femora  are  darker- 
coloured  than  the  posterior.  Petiole  smooth  and  shining ;  its  apex 
and  a  narrow  line  behind  the  middle  yellow ;  its  ventral  surface  is 
brownish ;  there  is  a  broad,  irregular  black  band  near  the  apex  of  the 
second  segment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    BUTTERFLIES    COLLECTED    BY    MAJOR    E.    M. 
WOODWARD   IN   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA. 

By  Emily  Mary  Sharpe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  of  butterflies  obtained 
by  Major  E.  M.  Woodward  on  his  journey  from  the  coast  to 
Uganda  and  Nandi.  He  obtained  two  new  species,  which  I  de- 
scribed under  the  names  Neptis  ivoodwardi  (Nymphalidae)  and 
Planema  nandensis  (Acrseidae).  Cf.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (7), 
vol.  iii.  pp.  243,  244  (1899). 

Family  Danaid^. 
1.  Danais  chrysippus  {Linn.). — a,  ft,  ^  ?  .    Wakolis,  Usoga; 
October  15,  1897. 

l2 
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2.  D.   ALCiPPUS    {Cram.).  —  a,   ?.    Samia  Hills,    Kavirndo; 
March  7,  1898. 

3.  D.  KLUGi  (Butl.). — a,  (? .   Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20, 
1898.     b,  3- .  Tsavo  Eiver.  Ukambani ;  August  1,  1897. 

4.  Amaueis   enceladus    {Brown). — a,  $ .    Mondo,    Chagwe ; 
February  28,  1898. 

5.  A.  HECATE   {Butl.). — a,  <? .    Campi   Kao,   Nandi ;   March 
14,  1898. 

6.  A.  DOMiNiCANUs,  Trim. — a,  <?  .  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August 
17,  1897. 

7.  Nejjroda  echbria  iStolL). — a,  b,  <?  .    Campi  Kao,  Nandi ; 
March  14,  1898.     c,  $  .  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  21, 1898. 

Family  Satyeid^si. 

8.  Gnophodes  diveesa,  Butl.  —  a,  ?  .    Campi  Rao,  Nandi ; 
March  14,  1898      b,  ?  .  Mbabani,  Usoga ;  March  4,  1898. 

9.  Mycalesis    aueicruda,   Butl.  —  a,  3.     Wakolis,    Usoga; 
March  4,  1898.     b,  ?  .    Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

10.  M.  safitza,  Heivits. — a,  <? .    Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 

13,  1898.     b,c,  3  2  .  Wakolis,  Usoga ;  October  16,  1898. 

11.  M.  SAGA,  Butl. — a,  2  . 

12.  M.   technatis,   Hewits.  —  a,   ?  .      Campi   Rao,   Nandi ; 
March  14,  1898. 

13.  M.  SANDACE,  Hewits. — a,  $  .   Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February 
28,  1898. 

14.  M.    EHANiDosTROMA,  Karsch.  —  a,  3'-    Mondo,  Chagwe; 
February  28,  1898. 

15.  M.    MAETius,    Fabr.—a,    <? .     Nandi;    March   16,    1898. 
6,  3  .    Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

16.  M.  VULGARIS,  i^Mff. — a,  6,  <?  .   Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February 
28,  1898. 

17.  M.   DENTATA,  E.  M.  Shavpe. — a,  3.    Mondo,  Chagwe; 
February  28,  1898. 

18.  M.  sAvssvREi,  Dewitz. — a,  <?  .  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February 
28, 1898.     b,  3  .  Kzwaligoma,  Uganda;  February  27,  1898. 

19.  M.  PERSPicuA,   Trim.  —  a-c,  3  ?.    Campi  Rao,  Nandi; 
March  12-14,  1898. 

20.  Ypthima  albida,  Butl. — a,  <y  .  Usabara,  Uganda ;  Febru- 
ary 26,  1898.     b~d,  $  ?  . 

21.  Y.  DOLETA,  Kirby. — a,  ?.     Campi  Rao,  Nandi;   March 

14,  1898. 

22.  Y.  PUPiLLARis,  Butl.  — a,  $.    Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ; 
August  16,  1897.     b,  <?  .  Lubwa's  Hill,  Usoga;  January  3,  1898. 

23.  Y.  ITONIA,  Hewits. — a,  3  . 
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24.  Neoc(enyra  grbgorii,  Butl.  —  a.  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani; 
April  19,  1898. 

25.  Aphysoneuria  PiGMENTARiA, /larsc/t.  — rt-c,  ^  2.  Eldoma 
Ravine,  Man  ;  March  20,  1898. 

Family  Acr^eid^. 

26.  AcR^A  SERENA  (Fobr.). — a-cl,  ^.  Campi  Simba,  Ukam- 
bani ;  August  15,  1897.  e,  ?  .  Mbabani,  Usoga ;  March  4, 
1898. 

27.  A.  viNiDiA,  Hewits. — a,  <?  .  Hondo,  Ghagwe ;  February 
28,  1898.     b,  ?  .   Wakolis,  Usoga ;  October  16,  1897. 

28.  A.  CABIRA,  Hopff. — a.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ;  March 
15,  1898. 

29.  A.  uvii,  Grose-Smith.  —  a,  b.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi; 
March  15,  1898. 

30.  A.  ADMATHA,  Heivits.  -  a,  ^  .  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898. 

31.  A.  PUDORiNA,  Stgr. — a,  <? .  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani ;  April 
19,  1898.  b,  <? .  Misongoleni,  Ukambani ;  August  5,  1897. 
c,  <? .   Derajemi,  Ukambani;  August  5,  1897. 

32.  A.  BEiEsiA,  Godm. — a,  <? .  Makindo  River,  Ukambani ; 
August  14,  1897. 

33.  A.  csiciLiA  (Fabr.). — a,  $  .   Muani,  Ukambani. 

34.  A.  LYCiA  {Fabr.).  —a.  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe ;  March  1, 
1898.  b.  Mbabani,  Usoga ;  March  4,  1898.  c.  Mtigwa,  Usoga ; 
March  5,  1898.     d.  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20,  1898. 

35.  A.  NATALicA,  Boisd.  —  a,  (?  .  Misongoleni,  Ukambani ; 
August  5,  1897.  b,  ^  .  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe  ;  March  1,  1898. 
c,  $ .  Wakolis,  Usoga ;  March  4,  1898. 

36.  A.  ACARA,  Heivits.— a^  c? .  Campi  Rao,  Nandi;  March 
14,  1898. 

37.  A.  EGiNA  {Cram.).~a,  b,  $ .  Wakolis,  Usoga;  March  4, 
1898.     c,  <?  .  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ;  March  15,  1898. 

38.  A,  OREAS,  E.  M.  Sharpe.—a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898. 

39.  Planema  johnstoni,  Godm. — a.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ; 
March  22,  1898. 

40.  P.  LYCOA,  Godt. — a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  13,  1898. 

41.  P.  nandensis,  E.  M.  Sharpe;  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (7) 
iii.  p.  244  (1899).— a.  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898.  b.  Campi  Rao, 
Nandi ;  March  13,  1898. 

42.  Pardopsis  punctatissima  (Boisd.).  —  a.  Kiboko  River, 
Ukambani ;  August  14,  1897.  b.  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ; 
August  16,  1897.     c.  Wakolis,  Usoga  ;  October  5,  1897. 
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Family  Nymphalid^. 

43.  Hypanartia  schceneia  (Trim.).  —  a.  Campi  Darajemi, 
Nandi ;  March  18,  1898.  b.  Campi  Aziwa,  Nandi ;  March  19, 
1898.     c.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  20,  1898. 

44.  Pyrameis  abyssinicus,  Feld. — a.  Campi  Aziwa,  Nandi ; 
March  19,  1898. 

45.  Atella  phalantha  (Drury). — a.  Mbabani,  Usoga;  March 
4,  1898.  b.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ;  March  13,  1898.  c.  Kibaoni, 
Ukambani ;  March  20,  1898. 

46.  Argynnis  hanningtoni,  Ehves. — a-c.  Campi  Aziwa,  Nan- 
di; March  19,  1898. 

47.  PsEUDARGYNNis  HEGEMONE  (Godt.).  —  a,  b.  Campi  Eao, 
Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

48.  JuNONiA  CEBRENE,  Trim. — a,  <?  .  Campi  Daraja,  Nandi ; 
March  12,  1898.  b,  2  .  Makindo  River,  Ukambani ;  March  13, 
1898.     c,  <?  .  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani ;  March  19,  1898. 

49.  J.  CLELiA  {Cram.).—a-d.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi;  March 
15,  1898. 

50.  J.  Boopis,  Triin. — a,  <?  .  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August  18, 
1897.  b,  <? .  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani ;  April  19,  1898.  c,  ?  . 
Campi  Daraja,  Nandi;  March  12,  1898. 

51.  J.  WESTERMANNi,  Westw. — a-d.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi;  March 
13-14,  1898. 

52.  Precis  sesamus,  Trim. — a,  b.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
12-14,  1898. 

53.  P.  natalica,  FeM.  — fl.  Muani,  Ukambani ;  April  1,  1898. 
b.  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ;  April  22,  1898.  c.  Kiboko  River, 
Ukambani ;  April  25,  1898. 

54.  P.  iNFRACTA  {Butl.).—a.  Mtigwa,  Usoga ;  March  5,  1898. 
b-d.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

55.  P.  terea  (Z)rur^).— ft, &.  Wakolis, Usoga;  October  15, 1897. 

56.  P.  ELGivA  {Hewits.).—  a.  Nandi;  August  24,  1897. 

57.  P.  PELARGA  (Fabr.). — a,  b.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi;  March 
15,  1898.     c.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

58.  P.  CALESCENS  (ButL). — a,  b.  Campi  Daraja,  Nandi;  March 

12,  1898.'     c.  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani ;  April  19,  1898. 

59.  P.  GREGORii  {ButL). —  a-c.    Campi  Rao,  Nandi;   March 

13,  1898. 

60.  P.  C(ELESTiNA,  Dewitz. — a.  Campi  Daraja,  Nandi;  March 
12,  1898. 

61.  P.  ORTHOSIA  {King.). — a-c.  Lubwa's  Hill,  Usoga;  Janu- 
ary 2,  1898. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By    G.   W.    KiKKALDY. 

[1]  R.  p.  ScHARFF  :  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Atlantis  Problem  "  ; 
1903,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  xxiv,,  Sect.  B  ,  pt.  3,  pp. 
268-302. 
[2]  G.  Breddin  :  Fauna  Arctica,  1902,  ii.,  pp.  529-60  [Rhyn- 

chota] . 
[3]  G.  W.  KiRKALDY  :  Fauna  Hawaiiensis,  1903,  iii.,  Hemiptera, 

pp.  99-174,  pis.  4  and  5. 
[4]  E.  D.  Ball  :  1901,  Ohio  Nat.,  i.,  pp.  122-4,  pi.  x.  [Rhyn- 

chota] . 
[5]  J.  GuLDE :  "Die  Dorsaldriisen  der  Larven  der  Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera  "  ;  1902,  Ber.  Senckenb.  Naturf.  Ges.  Frank- 
furt, pp.  85-134,  pis.  7  and  8. 
[6]  W.  E.  Hinds:    1902,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvi.,  pp.  79- 

242,  pis.  i.-xi.  [Thysanoptera]. 
[7]  U.  Nawa  :  "  Notes  on  a  Parasitic  Moth  "  ;  1903,  The  Insect 

World,  vol.  vii.,  no.  1,  2  pp.,  coloured  plate. 
[8]  E.  P.  Felt  :  1902,  Bull.  N.  York  State  Mus.,  no.  59  (Entom., 

no.  16),  pp.  49-84,  1  coloured  and  5  photo  plates. 
[9]  0.   ScHMiEDEKNECHT ;    1902,   Opuscula   Ichneumonologica, 

fasc.  1,  pp.  1-80. 
[10]  H.    ScHOUTEDEN :    1902,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.   Belg.,  xlvi.,   pp. 

136-42  [Rhynchota] . 
[11]  A.  W.  Morrill:    1903,    Canad.   Ent.,    xxxv.,    pp.    25-35, 

pi.  2  [Rhynchota] . 
[12]  W.    H.    Harrington:    1903,    Canad.   Ent.,    xxxv.,    p.    37 

[Hymenoptera] . 
[13]  A.  F.  Conradi  :  1902,  N.  Hampshire  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  Bull. 

94,  pp.  89-92  [Coleoptera] . 
[14]  C.  M.  Weed  :  1902,  op.  ciL,  Techn.  Bull.,  5,  pp.  139-79. 

Clarence  Weed  has  published  a  bibliography  of  the  economic 
relations  of  North  American  Birds  [14] ,  the  list  of  works  being 
much  increased  in  usefulness  by  a  brief  summary  of  contents 
after  most  of  the  entries. 

W.  E.  Hinds  has  monographed  the  North  American  Thysano- 
ptera [6].  Up  to  the  middle  of  1902,  only  twenty-six  species  had 
been  described,  of  which  sixteen  are  considered  valid  or  properly 
known ;  these  are  now  increased  to  thirty-four,  embraced  by 
twenty-two  genera.  The  descriptions  are  detailed,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  analytical  tables  and  extended  remarks  on  the  general 
structure  of  the  order,  development,  economic  importance,  &c., 
and  are  concluded  by  a  bibliography.  A  curious  misprint, 
"  phyllogeny,"  occurs  more  than  once,  and  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  omission  of  generic  references  (now  unfortunately  too  often 
the  case  in  monographic  or  revisional  work),  nor  is  there  any 
indication  in  the  index  as  to  new  genera  and  species. 
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H.  ScHouTEDEN  enumerates  the  root-inhabiting  aphids  of 
Belgium  and  their  relations  with  ants  [10] . 

E.  D.  Ball  describes  the  food-habits  of  some  American 
Aphrophora  larvae  [4] .  The  larvae  of  A.  4-notata  are  found  on 
various  plants  and  shrubs  ;  those  oAl.  parallela  are  recorded  as 
forming  frothy  masses  (like  the  aiiViedb^ercopis  [=  Philanus]  in 
this  and  other  countries)  on  the  tips  of  pine  twigs.  The  American 
author  notes  that  the  larvae  o(^.  permutata,  a  rocky  mountain 
species,  were  found,  not  on  the  twigs  of  pines,  but  down  among 
the  roots,  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  clump,  and  supposes  that  the 
"  original  pine-inhabiting  species,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
maintain  their  froth-masses  in  their  exposed  positions  on  pine- 
branches  in  such  a  dry  atmosphere,  were  compelled  to  seek 
moister  conditions,  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  shade  and  con- 
tact with  the  earth  under  these  bushy  plants." 

G.  W.  KiRKALDY  has  published  [3]  the  part  of  his  Khynchotal 
contribution  to  the  *  Fauna  Hawaiiensis  '  dealing  with  Goccidae, 
Cixiaria,  and  Heteroptera  ;  the  Tetigoniidae,  Asiracinae,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  Heteroptera  being  reserved  for  further  study. 
On  p.  150  it  is  stated  that  the  genus  Allceocranum  is  represented 
for  the  first  time.  In  1899,  however,  it  was  figured  in  the  Biologia 
Centr.  Amer.,  Rhynch.  Heter.,  ii.,  pi.  12,  f.  6;  Kirkaldy's 
doubtful  admission  of  Cuba  as  a  locality  for  A.  hiannulipes 
may  now  be  confirmed,  as  Champion  has  taken  it  (p.  197) 
in  Panama,  Bugaba,  and  records  it  from  Dorei  Island,  New 
Guinea,  and  Dr.  Puton  informs  the  present  writer  that  it  has 
been  taken  in  France. 

G.  Breddin  enumerates  the  Rhynchota  and  Siphunculata  of 
the  Arctic  Region  [2] ,  including  in  this  term  the  lands  north  of 
the  limits  of  the  birch,  fir,  and  larch  trees.  Among  species  of 
wide  distribution,  and  occurring  also  in  Britain,  may  be  men- 
tioned Nysius  thymi,  Oerris  oclontog aster,  Reduviolus  Ihesigus 
( =  Nahia  Jlavomarginatus) ,  Acanthia  littoralis  and  saltatoria,  Tera- 
tocoris  viridis,  Agalliastes  wilkinsoni,  &c.  Lists  are  also  given  of 
the  Rhynchota  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroes.  In  the  former, 
Breddin  has  overlooked  the  records  by  the  writer  of  Corixa 
carinata  from  Hagvelta,  near  Storvaldir,  and  oi  Acanthia  littoralis 
from  Storvaldir  (1899,  Revue  d'Entom.,  p.  95). 

E.  P.  Felt  considers  [8]  the  grapevine  rootworm  {Fidia 
viticida,  Walsh,  a  coleopteron  of  the  Chrysomelidae)  to  be  a  much 
more  serious  enemy  of  the  vineyardist  than  the  grapevine  leaf- 
hopper  ^(i?r?/^/trowewra  vitis,  Harris),  for  whilst  the  operations 
of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  leaves,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
easily  controlled,  Fidia  inflicts  its  most  serious  injuries  under- 
ground, and  in  a  great  many  instances  a  vine  is  nearly  ruined 
before  the  trouble  is  noticed.  "  The  secrecy  of  this  insect's  work, 
and  the  fact  that  the  grubs  operate  on  the  large  roots,  where  a 
small  amount  of  girdling  is  fatal,  constitute  the  most  dangerous 
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features  of  this  pest."  Vines  on  rich  clay-soils  sustain  com- 
paratively little  damage,  but  on  light  sandy  or  poor  soil  the 
depredations  are  much  worse.  Fidia  viticida  is  a  native  American, 
and  has  long  been  known  as  a  feeder  on  wild  grapevines,  &c., 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become 
notable  as  a  pest  of  the  cultivated  vine.  The  beetle  was  first 
noticed  in  Kentucky  in  1866,  and  was  at  the  same  time  or  soon 
after  taken  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  is  now  known  from  New 
York  State  to  Florida,  and  from  Texas  to  Dakota.  The  life- 
history  and  habits  are  closely  worked  out,  and  remedial  measures 
discussed. 

0.  ScHMiEDEKNECHT  [9]  has  issued  the  first  fascicule  of  his 
new  "  Opuscula  Ichneumonologica,"  containing  analytical  tables 
of  the  genera  of  six  ichneumonid  tribes  and  of  the  palaearctic 
species  of  the  genus  Ichneumon. 

Harrington  [12]  notes  the  capture  of  a  male  wasp  {Thyreopus 
latipes,  Smith)  with  female  antennae. 

A.  W.  Morrill  [11]  describes  and  figures  a  new  species  of 
Aleyrodes  from  strawberry,  with  details  of  life-history. 

A.  F.  Conradi  [13]  discusses  "Remedies  for  Fleas":  creolin 
being  recommended. 

J.  GuLDE  [5]  contributes  an  important  paper  on  the  dorsal 
glands  in  Heteropterous  larvae. 

R.  F.  ScHARFF  discusses  [1]  the  Atlantis  Problem,  and  con- 
cludes that  Madeira  and  the  A9ores,  up  to  miocene  times,  were 
connected  with  Portugal ;  that  from  Marocco  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  from  them  to  South  America,  stretched  a  vast  land, 
which  extended  southward  certainly  as  far  as  St.  Helena.  This 
great  continent  may  have  existed  already  in  secondary  times, 
and  probably  began  to  subside  in  early  tertiary  times.  Its 
northern  portions  persisted  until  the  miocene,  when  the  southern 
and  northern  Atlantic  became  joined,  and  the  A9ores  and  Madeira 
became  isolated  from  Europe.  They  again  united  with  the  Old 
World  in  more  recent  times,  and  were  still  connected  in  the  early 
pleistocene  with  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  at  a  time 
when  man  had  already  made  his  appearance  in  Western  Europe, 
and  was  able  to  reach  the  islands  by  land.  These  conclusions 
are  reached  by  a  study  of  all  the  animal  classes,  by  no  means 
least  from  the  insects,  which,  in  accordance  with  other  groups, 
exhibit  mostly  South  European  or  North  African  affinities. 
Among  the  forms  omitted  is  the  beautiful  Notonecta  glauca  var. 
canariensis,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  Canary  Isles. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  remarkable  lepidopterous  larvae 
of  the  genus  Epipyi'ops,  Westwood  (fam.  Limacodidae),  live,  either 
parasitically  or  commensally,  on  the  living  bodies  of  certain  Ful- 
goridae  (Homoptera).  Their  nutriment  is  unknown,  and  the  host 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  visitor.  The  first  notice  was  published 
in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1876,  pp.  519-24,  pi.  vii.,  on  a 
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species  from /Hongkong  which  spins  its  cocoon  in  the  waxy 
appendages  oi^Pyrops  candelaria.  The  following  year  (1877, 
pp.  433-7,  pi.  X.,  fig.  c)  appeared  a  further  notice^of  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  same  genus  on  a  species  oi  Aphcena, 
and  also  o'rPEuryhracJtys  spinosa  (belonging  to  a  different  sub- 
family), both  from  India.  Westwood  supposed  that  the  lepi- 
dopteron  is  actually  parasitic,  feeding  on  the  waxy  matter, 
but  quotes  Wood-Mason  as  considering  that  the  former  only 
uses  the  homopteron  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  Eecently 
the  '  Insect  World,'  a  magazine  usually  appearing  only  in 
Japanese,  has  published  two  pages  in  English  (accompanied 
by  a  coloured  plate),  entitled  "  Notes  on  a  Parasitic  Moth," 
by  Miss  U.  Nawa  [7].  In  August,  1898,  Mr.  Y.  Nawa  dis- 
covered, "on  Mt.  Yoro,  some  curious  larvae  covered  with  white 
substance,  and  living  on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen  of  Pomponia 
japone7isis  "  (a  Cicadid).  After  a  few  days  they  spun  cocoons, 
from  which  moths  issued  identical  with  one  captured  six  years 
previously  by  Miss  Nawa  on  Mt.  Kinkwa,  near  Gifu.  The  larvae 
were,  later  on,  found  on^^omponia  maculaticollis  and'^rapto- 
psaltria  caloratairecie  colorata).  Similar  larvae  were  also  found 
on  the  ¥\x\gox^^Ricaniajaponica.  "The  moth  in  all  its  stages  is 
described,  but  not  identified.  When  full  grown  the  body  is 
covered  with  fine  white  hairs,  which  appear  like  a  mass  of  cotton- 
wool. When  full  grown  they  leave  their  host,  and  move  away 
to  the  trunks  of  trees  or  the  leaves  of  plants,  to  spin  their  cocoons. 


A    LIST    OF    THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

By  W.  Renton. 

I  FIND  that,  as  regards  the  Macro-Lepidoptera,  Roxburgh- 
shire is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  Scotland.  Altogether  I  have 
taken  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  species,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  are  butterflies. 

Pieris  brassiccB. — Generally  very  common  from  April  to  September ; 
too  common,  in  fact,  for  the  kitchen -garden.  The  larvae  are  also 
common  on  swede  turnips. 

P.  rafa. — Also  a  common  species  throughout  the  county. 

P.  napi. — Numerous,  like  the  preceding  species. 

Euchlo'e  cardamines. — Common,  June,  1901 ;  only  a  few  occurred  in 
June,  1902.     I  did  not  take  this  species  until  the  former  date. 

Colias  edusa. — Fairly  common  in  June  and  July,  1900,  throughout 
the  county. 

Argijnnis  selene. — A  very  local  species  on  Jed  Water,  near  Jedburgh ; 
also  on  Malcolm's  Moss,  near  Minto,  June  and  September. 

A.  euphrosyne.  —  Rare  on  Malcolm's  Moss  and  Borthwickbrae 
Moss,  June. 
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A.  aglaia. — Common  on  Rubers-law,  Minto  Rocks,  Tweed  banks, 
near  Kelso,  June  and  July. 

A.  paphia. — Some  seasons  common  on  Minto  Rocks.  This  is  the 
only  locality  where  I  have  taken  this  species. 

Melitcea  artemis. — Local  in  Duke's  Woods  and  Muirfield  Woods, 
both  places  near  Hawick,  end  of  June. 

Vanessa  nrticcE. — Generally  common  throughout  the  county. 

V.  io. — This  species  is  now  becoming  extremely  rare  ;  only  a  few 
species  taken  annually  near  Jedburgh. 

F.  antiopa. — I  took  one  example  of  this  rare  species  near  Caver's 
House,  Aug.  27th,  1900.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  another 
near  Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  September,  1896. 

V.  atalanta. — Very  uncertain  in  its  appearance ;  some  seasons  it  is 
very  common,  while  in  others  not  a  specimen  is  to  be  seen.  Larvfe 
found  on  the  stinging-nettle. 

F.  cardui. — Much  like  the  preceding  species  in  general.  Larvae 
found  on  various  thistles  and  on  burdock. 

Erebia  blandina. — Local  in  the  south-west  of  Roxburghshire,  Muir- 
field Woods,  Kirton  Moor,  Borthwickbrae.  This  is  a  variable  species. 
The  larva  is  full  grown  in  July,  and  found  on  all  grasses  where  the 
insect  occurs. 

Pararge  egeria. — One  specimen  near  Ormeston  Mains,  Teviot,  May 
5th,  1901. 

Satyrus  semele. — The  only  locality  known  to  me  for  this  species  is 
near  Hawick  Station,  where  it  is  fairly  common. 

Epinephele  ianira. — Common  all  over  the  county,  June  to  August. 

Aphantopus  (E.)  hyperanthas. — A  rather  local  species  throughout 
the  county.  Var.  arete  occurs  commonly.  Some  of  the  specimens  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  ocelli.     Larvae  on  grasses  in  June  ;  imago  in  July, 

Ccenonympha  davus. — Found  only  in  one  locality  on  Reidfordgreen 
Moss,  in  June. 

C,  pamphilus. — One  of  the  commonest  of  insects  throughout  the 
county. 

Chrysophanus  (Polyommatus)  phlceas. — A  rather  rare  and  local 
species  in  general,  occurring  from  June  to  October.  I  have  bred  this 
species,  feeding  the  larvse  on  sorrel. 

LyccBna  astrarche  (agestis)  var.  aitaxerxes. — Common  near-  Hawick, 
Jedburgh,  and  Ancrum,  found  on  grass  banks  in  June  and  July. 

L.  minima  [alsus). — Local,  but  common  where  it  occurs  in  May  and 
June. 

L.  icarus  [alexis). — Another  common  species  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber (second  brood).  Some  fine  varieties  of  this  species  are  obtained  in 
this  county. 

Adopaa  [Hesperia)  sylvanus. — I  had  a  specimen  brought  to  me  by  a 
boy  last  July ;  he  took  it  when  going  to  school,  near  Hawick.  This 
was  the  first  specimen  recorded  from  this  county  to  my  knowledge. 

Acheroyitia  atropos.—A  few  annually  in  August  throughout  the 
county.  Larvae  are  found  on  potato,  and  in  some  seasons  are  fairly 
common. 

Sphinx  convolvuli. — Occurs  more  rarely  than  the  preceding  species. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  at  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  and  the  larva  found 
at  Ednam,  August,  1900. 
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S.  ligustri,  Chcerocampa  porcellus,  and  Smerinthtis  ocellatus. — Only  a 
single  example  of  each  of  these  species  has  been  taken  in  the  county 
to  my  knowledge. 

Smerinthus  populi. — A  rather  common  species  in  general.  Larvee 
are  common  on  willows  and  sallows  in  August. 

Macroqhssa  steUatarum. — In  some  seasons  fairly  common  ;  abun- 
dant in  1900  and  1901.     Larvae  in  June  and  September,  on  bedstraw. 

Trochiliam  crabronifonnis  (bembeciformis). — I  have  never  taken  the 
imago  of  this  species,  but  larvae  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  Rubers- 
law,  Jedwater,  and  Malcolm's  Moss  in  May,  in  sallows. 

Sesia  tipuliformis. — I  took  one  specimen  in  my  garden  on  July  3rd, 
1900. 

Ino  [Procris)  statices. — Local  in  Duke's  Woods  end  of  June  and  July. 

Sarothripus  undulanus. — When  collecting  at  sallows,  near  Kirton 
School,  in  April,  1901,  a  hybernated  specimen  was  obtained. 

Hylophila  prasinana. — Rare  near  Kelso  and  Minto  Woods,  July  and 
August. 

Nudaria  mundana. — Common  everywhere  in  the  county ;  larvae  on 
stone  walls  and  also  on  lichen  in  hedgerows,  April  and  May. 

Gnophria  rubricollis. — Larvae  were  obtained  last  season  (September) 
in  Denholra  Dene,  on  old  elm  trees. 

Euchelia  jacobcBa. — One  or   two.  taken   annually   in   the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county.  I  have  never  found  the  larva  except  on  the  coast. 

Diacrisia  [Nemeophila)  russula. — This  insect  is  now  getting  very 
rare  on  all  the  moors  ;  burning  the  heather  has  something  to  do  with 
this. 

Parasema  (N.)  plantar/inis.  —  Occurs  locally  up  and  down  the 
county ;  the  variety  hospita  is  also  found.  Larvae  are  full  grown  in 
May,  and  are  found  on  plantain. 

Arctia  caia. — At  one  time  common,  but  getting  extremely  rare 
during  the  last  few  years. 

SpUosoma  fulu/inosa. — More  or  less  common  everywhere  in  May  and 
June.  I  have  never  taken  the  second  brood.  Larva  in  April ;  a 
general  feeder. 

S.  mendica. — Has  only  been  taken  near  St.  Boswell's  Station,  in 
June.  I  believe  that  this  species  was  first  noted  in  the  county  by  Mr. 
H.  Dodds,  of  Galashiels,  who  captured  a  specimen  in  1900. 

S.  mmthastri.  —  Common  everywhere  from  May  to  August.  The 
larvae  are  common  in  August  and  September  on  various  plants. 

Hepialus  hwnuli,  H.  sylvanns,  H.  velleda,  H.  lupidinns,  H.  hectus  ; 
all  more  or  less  common  throughout  the  county ;  also  var.  carnus  of 
H.  velleda. 

Basychira  fascelina.  —  Common  on  Rubers-law,  Kirton  Moor, 
Shieldswood,  and  Muirfield,  in  June  and  July.  Larvae  April  to  June, 
on  heath. 

Onjyia  antiqua. — Very  local  in  Wells  Woods  and  Springwood  Park 
Wood  in  August.     I  have  found  the  larvae  on  hazel. 

Ttichmra  cratcegi.  —  Another  very  local  species.  It  occurs  on 
Shieldswood  Moors  and  Muirfield,  in  September.    Larvae  found  in  May. 

Pcecilocampa  populi. — Odd  specimens  taken  annually  near  Hawick. 
Beat  the  larva  from  thorn  in  June. 

Macrothylacia  {Bombyx)  rubi. — Fairly  abundant  in  many  localities 
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in  June,  but  difficult  to  capture.     Larvae  common  from  July  to  March, 
on  moors  and  pastures. 

Lasiocampa  (B.)  quercns  var.  calluncc. — Rather  local  on  Rubers-law 
and  other  good  moors  in  July.     Larvae  are  full  fed  in  July,  on  heath. 

Saturnia  pavonia. — Much  more  widely  distributed  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  on  moors  and  bogs,  April  and  May.  Larvas  found  on 
heath,  sallows,  &c.,  in  August. 

Drepana  falcatarla. — From  one  locality  only  in  Springwood  Park 
Woods,  June. 

Cilix  glaucata. — Common  in  the  district  of  Hawick  only,  in  June. 
Bred  the  imago  from  larvae  collected  in  August,  on  whitethorn. 

Dicranura  fiircula. — More  or  less  common  in  the  larval  stage  in 
August,  but  the  imago  is  very  rarely  found. 

D.  vinula. — This  species  appears  to  be  generally  scarcer  than  the 
preceding. 

Pterostoma  palpina. — Collected  the  larvae  from  sallows,  in  August, 
on  Edderstone-lea  Moss. 

Lophopteryx  camelina. — Found  at  rest  on  oak,  birch,  sallow,  &c.,  in 
June.     This  species  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  county. 

Pheosia  (Notodonta)  dictcna. — Very  rare  and  local  near  Hawick  and 
Jedburgh.  The  imago  occurs  in  July,  and  the  larva  is  found  on  poplar 
in  August  and  September. 

P.  (y.)  dictaoides.  —  Found  the  larva  in  August,  on  birch,  in 
Adderstone-lea  Moss  and  Cavers  Woods. 

Notodonta  dromedariiis.  —  Rather  a  common  species  in  general 
throughout  the  county.  The  larva  on  birch  and  alder  in  August  and 
September. 

N.  ziczac. — Another  species  that  is  common  in  the  larval  stage  on 
sallows  in  August. 

.V.  chaonia.  —  Found  a  female  specimen  on  an  oak-trunk  on  May 
27th,  1900,  near  Hawick.  The  only  specimen  that  I  have  taken  of  this 
species. 

Phalera  hiicephala. — Local ;  on  lime  trees  in  larval  stage,  in  August 
and  September. 

PygcBva  pigra. — From  one  locality  only  in  Newfield  Moss,  near 
Hawick,  June. 

Thyatira  batis. — Occurs  in  June.  It  is  a  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  and  is  generally  the  first  moth  that  comes  to  sugar  in 
the  evening. 

Cymatophora  duplaris. — Taken  only  in  one  locality,  Hagburn  Glen, 
in  June.     The  larva  on  birch  in  August. 

Asphalia  Jiavicornis. — Also  a  rare  species  and  local,  occurring  near 
the  gamekeeper's  house,  Wells,  in  April. 

Bryophila  perla. — Local  on  stone  walls,  June,  near  Hawick,  Kelso, 
and  Ancrum. 

Demas  coryli. — Occurs  in  June ;  I  have  specimens  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  only.     The  larva  is  found  on  hazel  in  August. 

Acronycta  tridens. — Bred  two  specimens  from  three  larvae  taken 
near  Kelso  in  August. 

A,  psi. — More  or  less  common  throughout  the  county  in  June  and 
July. 
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A.  Ut/ustrL — Of  more  rare  occurrence,  some  seasons  fairly  common 
at  sugar  in  June.     Larvae  on  ash  in  August. 

A.  rumicis. — Generally  common. 

A.  menyanthidis. — A   local   species,   occurring   on    Muirfield   and 
Snnlaw  Moss  in  June.     Larv®  on  heath  in  August. 

Diloba  ccendeocephala, — Have  not  seen  this  species  since  1899,  when 
it  was  common. 

Leucania  conigera,   L.  lithargyria,  L.  comma,  L.  impura,  L.  pollens 
(with  the  red  form). — Generally  common. 

Tapinostola  fulva. — Common  on  all  the  moors  and  bogs  in  August. 

Calamia  lutosa. — The  only  locality  known  to  me  is  Semiston  Moss, 
near  Kelso. 

Kydrcecia  nictitans. — Common  on  thistles  in  August  and  September, 
the  var.  erythrosti<itna  well  represented. 

H.  micacea. — A  few  specimens  annually,  on  ragwort,  in  August. 
Rare  in  general. 

Xylophasia  rurea. — Common  ;  also  the  variety  alopecurus. 

X.  lithoxylea. — Less  common  than  the  preceding  species. 

X.  monoylypha. — Common  every  year.     Varies  in  colour  from  light 
grey  to  black. 

A",  hepatica. — Appears  to  be  a  local  species  in  this  county. 

Neuroma  popularis.— One  specimen  at  Deanbrae  in  August,  1899. 

CharcBas  yranmiis. — Common  everywhere  in  August. 

Cerigo  matura. — A  few  specimens  annually  in  July. 

Luperina  testacea. — Local ;  in  the  Hawick  district  only. 

Mauiestra  furva — Generally  common  throughout  the  county,  July 
and  August. 

M.  brassicce. — Of  more  rare  occurrence  in  gardens. 

Apamea  basilinea. — Common  everywhere. 

A.  getnina. — More  local  than  the  preceding,  but  common  where  it 
occurs. 

A.  didyma. — Common  and  variable. 

Mlana    strigilis,    M,   fasciancula,  M.   literosa,    and    Petilampa    {M.) 
arcKosa,  are  all  more  or  less  common. 

CelcRtia  haworthU. — Found  on  all  the  mosses  where  the  cotton-grass 
grows. 

Stilhia  anomala. — From  one  locality  only,  Ettrick-head,  July  and 
August. 

Caradrina  morpheus. — I  only  took  this  species  last  July,  when  col- 
lecting at  white  campion,  near  Hawick. 

C  taraxnci. — A  few  specimens  of  this  widely  distributed  species 
are  taken  each  year  in  July. 

C.  cubicularis. — Common  in  barns  and  outhouses,  &c,,  from  April 
to  September. 

Rusina  tenebrosa. — Common  everywhere. 

Agrotis  sujfusa. — Common  near  Kelso  in  August. 

A.  saiicia. — One  example  at  sugar  in  Duke's  Woods,  near  Hawick, 
September,  1899. 

A.  segetum. — Common  in  1897,  but  has  not  been  seen  since,  at  least 
by  me. 

A.  exclamationis. — Common  annually  everywhere. 

A.  nigricans. — A  few  specimens  only  in  1899,  on  ragwort. 
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A.  tritici. — One  specimen  only,  near  Kelso. 

A.  acfathina. — Common   in   larval  stage  on   all  the  good   moors. 
Very  difficult  to  rear. 

A.  porphyrea. — Common  on  all  moors. 

Noctua  glareosa. — Of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  borders  of  moors 
in  August. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  National  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera.  —  The  re- 
arrangement of  the  British  Lepidoptera  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  is  progressing  ;  that  of  the  families 
Arctiadffi  and  Noctuidfe  being  now  complete  so  far  at  least  as  the 
material  at  present  available  in  the  Museum  permits.  A  list  of 
desiderata  is  subjoined  in  the  hope  that  our  readers  may  be  disposed 
to  assist  in  perfecting  the  collection,  and  making  it  really  illustrative 
of  the  lepidopterous  fauna  of  Great  Britain. 

Specially  Wanted.  —  Lithosia  sericea,  Gregs.,  Nadaria  senex,  N. 
nmndana,  Noctua  depmicta,  N.  sobrina,  Dianthcecia  Inteayo  vars.  bar- 
rettii  SknA  Jickleni,  D.  cmsia,  Pachetra  leucoph(Ea,'Leacania  favicolor, 
Barr.,  L.  albipuncta,  L.  loreyi,  L.  patrescens,  L.  vitellina,  Cucullia 
gnaphalii,  C.  scrophalarm,  Esp.,  Polia  xa7ithomista,  Xanthia  ocellaris, 
Cerastis  erythrocephala,  Hudena  porphyrea  [satura),  Caradrina  ambigiia, 
Hydrilla  palustris,  Petilampa  [Miana)  arcuosa,  Tapinostola  elymi,  Synia 
nmsculosa,  Laperina  dumerilii,  Laphygma  exigua,  Ccenobia  rnfa,  Nonagria 
geminipuncta,  N.  cannm,  N.  sparganii,  Piiisia  ni,  Catephia  alchymista, 
Micra  ostrina,  paula,  and  parva. 

Local  Forms  and  Aberrations. — Lithosia  depressa,  Emydia  cribrutn, 
Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  8.  menthastri,  S.  viendica,  Parasemia  plantaginis, 
Arctia  caia,  Agrotis  segetum,  A.  vestigialis,  A.  corticea,  A.  cinerea,  A.  cur- 
soria,  A.  nigricans,  A.  tritici,  A.  exclamationis,  Pachnobia  hyperborea, 
Noctua  f  estiva,  N.  glareosa,  N.  castanea,  N.  baja,  N.  brunnea,  N.  dahlii,  N. 
xanthographa,  Agrotis  agathina,  Dianthcecia  nana,  Hadena  dentina,  H, 
glauca,  H.  thalassina,  Panolis  piniperda  (green  form),  Tceniocampa 
gothica,  T.  mimda,  T.  stabiUs,  T.  gracilis,  T.  opima,  T.  incerta,  Charceas 
grarninis,  Leucania  lithargyria,  Heliophobus  hispidus,  Dryobota  protea, 
Polia  chi,  Cleoceris  viminalis,  Aporophyla  latidenta,  A.  australis,  Xanthia 
aurago,  Orthosia  rujina,  O.  suspecta,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  A.  pistacina, 
Cerastis  vaccinii,  C.  ligida,  Xylophasia  rurea,  Hadena  adusta,  Mamestra 
abjecta,  Apamea  nictitans,  Celanea  haivorthii,  Miafia  bicoloria,  M.  strigilis, 
Bryophila  muralis  and  perla,  Sarrothripa  revayana. 

Ova,  larvae,  and  pupae  of  almost  any  species  would  also  be  very 
useful. 

Pupa  of  Vanessa  polyohloros  attacked  by  Parasites. — I  was  very 
interested  in  reading  Mr.  Mathew's  note  on  Vanessa  polychloros  {ante, 
p.  99),  as  I  was  myself  thinking  of  writing  about  my  experiences  with 
this  insect,  which  dififer  considerably  from  his.  I  used  to  think  that 
after  a  lepidopterous  insect  had  passed  its  larval  state  without  getting 
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stung  it  was  immune  from  auy  further  attacks  of  parasitic  flies,  buo 
this,  at  auy  rate,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  V.  polychloros.  In 
June,  1901,  while  cycling  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  came  across  a 
large  nest  of  the  larvfe  of  this  insect  on  sallow  growing  by  the  roadside. 
Although  fairly  grown — in  fact,  getting  ready  for  the  final  moult — 
I  managed  to  take  sixty-two  home  in  some  chip-boxes  I  had  with  me. 
Sixty  of  these  pupated,  the  other  two  dying  from  some  unknown 
cause.  The  same  month  I  found  a  fine  large  pupa  of  this  species  on 
an  out-building  near  some  elm  trees ;  on  proceeding  to  take  it,  I 
noticed  two  or  three  little  flies  crawling  over  it,  which  made  me  think 
they  were  emerging  from  it,  but  the  pupa  proved  to  be  alive  by 
violently  kicking  on  my  touching  it.  I  also  took  three  larvse  that 
were  crawling  about  on  the  same  building  seeking  suitable  places  to 
suspend  themselves ;  these  soon  after  pupated.  From  these  sixty-four 
pupffi  sixty-three  imagines  were  bred,  one  only  proving  to  be  stung, 
being  the  one  I  took  in  the  pupal  state ;  from  this  a  swarm  of  little 
flies  emerged.  Last  year,  V.  polychloros  being  again  common,  my 
father  and  I  took  a  few  more  larvae  that  were  about  to  change ;  these 
all  reached  the  perfect  state.  Many  of  the  others  that  were  left  hung 
themselves  up  under  the  eaves  of  some  out-houses  ;  these  I  watched. 
One  in  particular  suspended  itself  low  down  where  I  coiild  easily 
observe  it.  One  morning  I  found  that  it  had  cast  its  larval  skin  either 
in  the  night,  or  earlier  that  day,  and  on  my  looking  at  it  again  that 
same  morning  I  noticed  one  of  the  little  flies,  similar  to  those  that  had 
emerged  from  the  pupa  I  took  the  previous  year,  crawling  about  for  a 
considerable  time  all  over  it,  and,  as  I  suppose,  laying  its  eggs,  for  on 
magnifymg  it,  I  saw  that  its  ovipositor  was  protruding  and  touching 
the  surface  of  the  pupa.  This  was  the  first  of  the  "  wild  "  ones  I  was 
watching  to  pupate,  and,  like  the  majority  of  them,  proved  to  be  stung. 
I  may  add  that  all  the  pupae  obtained  were  kept  indoors.  T^  polychloros 
has  appeared  again  this  year,  one  being  seen  on  April  3rd. — J.  F.  Bird  ; 
"The  Lodge,"  Cowfold,  Sussex,  April  6th,  1903. 

Larv^  at  Sugar. — On  August  29th  last,  when  visiting  some 
sugared  posts  on  our  sandhills,  I  found  a  full-grown  larva  of  Agrotis 
ripm  busily  engaged  sucking  the  bait.  I  watched  it  for  some  time, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  thoroughly  enjoying  itself.  In  the 
woods  a  few  miles  from  here  I  have  frequently  seen  larv®  of  Lithosia 
griseola  on  sugared  trees  in  early  summer,  and  on  one  particular  tree 
a  larva  came  for  several  nights  during  a  period  of  ten  days.  This  was 
probably  the  same  individual.  On  the  coast  sandhoppers  are  some- 
times quite  a  nuisance,  the  patches  of  sugar  being  completely  smothered 
with  them. — Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Dovercourt,  Essex,  April  16th,  1903. 

Note  on  Polia  serena. — Last  autumn  I  obtained  about  a  hundred 
larvae  of  this  pretty  moth  from  the  flowers  of  Crejds  virens.  They  were 
placed  in  a  large  tin  breeding-cage,  half  full  of  earth,  in  which  were 
plunged  two  bottles  to  hold  fresh  food,  and  in  due  course  they  became 
full-grown,  and  buried,  and  the  box  was  deposited  upon  a  shelf  in  my 
breeding  shed.  One  night  last  month  a  cat  managed  to  get  into  the 
shed,  and  knocked  the  box  off  the  shelf,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  on 
its  side,  and  its  contents  were  well  shaken  up.  In  trying  to  replace 
things  as  well  as  I  could  in  their  original  position,  I  came  across 
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several  cocoous.  One  of  these  I  opened  to  look  at  the  pupa,  but 
discovered  nothing  but  the  shell  of  the  pupa  full  of  a  mass  of  pinkish- 
grey  powder.  I  opened  another  cocoon,  and  with  the  same  result ; 
so  I  then  looked  at  the  remainder,  and  to  my  disgust  found  that  they 
were  all  in  the  same  condition — there  was  not  a  living  pupa  among 
them.  One  or  two  of  the  cocoons  contained  shrivelled  up  larvae,  but 
all  the  others  were  in  the  same  state  as  the  first  one.  Has  anyone 
had  a  similar  experience  with  this  species  ? — Gervase  F,  Mathew  ; 
Dovercourt,  Essex,  April  16th,  1903. 

The  Attitude  of  Hybernating  Vespa  occidentalis  :  a  Comparative 
Study. — The  article  by  F.  W.  Frohawk  on  the  "  Attitude  of  Hyber- 
nating Wasps"  in  the  February  'Entomologist'  interested  me  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  hybernation  of  our  Cali- 
foi'nia  species  of  wasp,  Vespa  occidentalis.  The  following  is  offered  as 
a  study  for  comparison.  On  March  6th  I  made  observations  on  the 
bark  of  the  blue-gum,  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  found  in  the  loose 
bark  of  this  tree  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  hybernating  wasps  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  wasp  rested  with  feet  on  the  inside 
of  bark,  generally  on  thickest  portions  of  loose  bark,  and  almost 
invariably  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  The  wings  were  not  flat 
against  the  bark,  except  at  end  of  abdomen  where  they  protruded,  and 
held  between  posterior  legs  and  abdomen.  The  legs  were  under  the 
wings,  with  the  feet  flat  against  the  bark.  The  middle  legs  did  not 
touch  the  bark,  for  the  body  was  so  humped  as  to  rest  on  the  front 
and  hind  legs.  The  head  was  lowered,  with  the  antenna  curved  about 
the  neck  between  head  and  forelegs.  They  were  perfectly  dry  and 
pliable,  without  any  trace  of  a  secretory  fluid  to  hold  them  in  place. 
The  body  was  covered  with  beads  of  moisture,  the  largest  beads  being 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  jaws  were  not  fastened. 
They  were  wide  apart,  the  mandibles  slightly  piercing  the  wood,  but 
very  readily  relaxed  their  hold  when  the  bark  was  inverted.  This 
species  under  normal  circumstances  hybernates  under  ground,  but 
owing  to  the  rainy  season  (we  have  nearly  all  the  rain  of  the  year 
during  the  winter  in  California)  the  insect  must  seek  a  dry  shelter, 
and  the  loose  bark  of  the  Eiirahjptus  offers  an  ideal  refuge.  The 
reason  that  the  insect,  in  seeking  a  place  for  hybernation,  selects  the 
north  side  of  the  tree  is,  I  presume,  to  protect  itself  from  being 
irritated  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  winters  here  are  exceedingly  mild  ; 
the  average  annual  minimum  temperature  is  32-1°,  and  the  lowest 
temperature  ever  recorded  is  24-9°. — M.  Metzmain;  Dept.  of  Entomo- 
logy, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  March  7th. 

Urticating  Larval  Hairs. — Referring  to  Mr.  Carter's  note  {ante, 
p.  68)  on  the  irritating  properties  contained  in  the  hairy  coats  of 
"  Bombyces,"  I  can  speak  feelingly,  as  I  was  terribly  punished  when 
dealing  with  the  larvae  and  the  cocoons  of  P.  chrysorrluea.  I  received 
a  large  nest  of  larvae  from  my  old  friend  Mr.  Hargreaves,  taken  at 
Hove  (near  Brighton),  and  knowing  by  previous  experience  the  effect 
of  P.  aarijiua  and  B.  qmrcus,  I  was  most  careful  not  to  handle  them ; 
but  if  I  only  opened  the  cage  to  put  in  fresh  food,  I  found  the  effect 
on  my  wrists,   between  my  fingers,  &c.,  and  when  the  moths  were 
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emerging  I  was  very  badly  punished  several  times,  my  eyes  and  neck 
suffering  most;  in  fact,  I  got  so  annoyed  that  I  turned  the  lot  out 
in  to  the  garden,  opened  the  cage-door,  and  let  them  all  go.  It  was 
my  first,  and  I  think  it  will  be  my  last,  attempt  at  rearing  that 
species. — W.  E.  Butler;  Hayhng  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading, 
March  15th,  1903. 

Erastria  fuscula. — The  food-plant  of  the  larvse  of  Erastria  fuscula 
is  without  the  slightest  doubt  Molmia  carulea  in  Devonshire.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  in  September,  1873,  and  my  note  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  vii.  p.  185 
(August,  1874).  In  that  note  it  will  be  seen  that  I  searched  the 
bramble,  afterwards  ferns  and  heath,  and  not  finding  it,  turned  my 
attention  to  sweeping  the  undergrowth,  and  in  the  first  hour  obtained 
about  a  dozen.  The  question  then  became,  what  was  the  food-plant? 
and  on  careful  search  over  the  herbage  swept,  found  it  on  a  coarse 
grass,  which  proved  to  be  Molinia  candea.  After  that  I  collected  them 
without  any  trouble  feeding  about  halfway  up  the  blade  of  grass, 
taking  them  in  September  several  years  following. — G.  C.  Bignell, 
F.E.S. ;  Saltash,  Cornwall,  April  4th,  1903. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Abnormal  Appearance  of  Noctu^. — Whilst  sugaring  at  Boscombe 
with  Major  Robertson  on  March  21st,  we  took  a  fine  specimen  of 
Hadena  chenopodii,  evidently  freshly  emerged.  The  next  night, 
March  22nd,  Major  Robertson's  son  took  Agrotis  segetum  at  sugar  in 
good  condition,  apparently  not  hybernated.  Phlogophora  meticulosa 
was  also  common  at  sugar,  and  that  they  are  this  year's  emergences 
is  confirmed  by  Prof.  Meldola  taking  a  specimen  drying  its  wings  on 
March  26th.— J.  A.  Finzi  ;  53,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

Note  on  Pup^  of  Nonagria  typh^. — When  hunting  for  pupaB  of 
this  species,  I  find  the  old  previous  year's  dead  stems  by  far  the  best 
place  for  them,  and  have  taken  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  pupae  from 
one  stem. — Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Dovercourt,  Essex,  April  16th,  1908. 

Spring  Lepidoptera  at  Wallington. — In  our  neighbourhood  here 
the  season  has  started  very  well,  insects  being  both  plentiful  and 
varied.  Of  course  the  sallows  have  been  the  most  productive,  and  all 
those  within  easy  distance  were  visited,  the  following  being  the  insects 
obtained  : — Panolis  pinipeida,  Paclmobia  rubricosa,.  TcRniocumpa  gothica, 
T.  incerta,  T.  inunda,  T.  gracilis,  T.  pulverulenta,  T.  stabilis,  Orrhodia 
vaccina,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Hoporimi  croceago,  Selenia  bilunaria,  and 
Larentia  muttistngaria.  The  gas-lamps  have  proved  very  attractive, 
and  yielded  Taniocampa  incerta,  T.  gothica,  Xylocavipa  lithorhiza, 
Selenia  lunaria,  S.  bilunaria,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Bistonstrataria,  Hybernia 
marginaria,  H.  leiicophaaria,  and  Anisoptergx  cescularia.  Among  larvae, 
TriphcBua  ianthina  has  been  swarming  everywhere,  and  a  good  many 
Apamea  ophiogramma  have  been  taken  from  the  ribbon-grass.  Many 
others  of  all  sorts  have  been  captured,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  get 
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them  named  yet.  Sugaring  has  only  so  far  produced  Scopelosoma 
satellitia ;  whilst  of  butterflies  the  only  three  noticed  have  been 
Goiiepteryx  rhamni,  Pieris  rupee,  and  P.  napi. —  Leslie  H.  Mosse- 
EoBiNsoN  ;  Wandle  Bank,  Wallington,  Surrey,  April  15th,  1903. 

Notes  on  Coleoptera  collected  in  1902. — The  greater  part  are 
from  the  New  Forest  between  June  7th  and  22nd,  the  remainder 
being  nearly  all  from  Surrey  and  Kent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Croydon  and 
Westerham.  Two  days,  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  were  spent  at 
Westerham  and  Hever,  but  few  species  were  taken,  as  I  did  not  devote 
much  time  to  beetles  then.  Whit  Monday  (May  19th)  was  spent  in 
Surrey,  near  Farley  and  Chelsham,  but  the  weather  was  very  cold  and 
wet.  Aug.  4th  was  spent  in  nearly  the  same  neighbourhood,  when 
rather  finer  but  dull  weather  was  experienced. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  captures,  all  being  from  the  New  Forest, 
except  where  otherwise  stated  : — 

Cicendela  campestris,  Carabus  (jlabratus,  C.  catenulatus,  GaLosoma  inqui- 
sitor, Notiophiliis  bigiittatus,  Leistus  spinibarbus,  Nebria  brevicollis  (every- 
where), Bembidium  (jilvipes,  B.  lampros,  B.  brunnvpes,  B.  tibiale,  Ptero- 
stichus  versicolor,  P.  lepidus,  P.  niyer,  P.  nigrita,  P.  madidus  (every- 
where), Pristonychus  subcyaneus,  Calathus  melanocephalus  (Cudham), 
Anchomenus  albipes,  A.  oblongis,  Demetrias  atricapiUus  (Chelsham), 
Dromius  lijiearis,  D.  aglis,  Harpalus  ruficornis  (everywhere),  H.  ignavus, 
Pelobius  hermaniii,  Hydroporus  gyllenhalli,  H.  erythrocephalus,  H.  planus 
(New  Forest  and  Wimbledon),  H.  melanocephalus,  H.  niyrita,  Ilybius 
fuliginosus,  Agabus  bipiistulatas,  A.  chalconotatus,  Philhydrus  marginellus, 
Helochares  lividus,  Hydrochus  elongatus,  SplicRridium  scarabmoides,  S.  bl- 
piistulatum.  Cercyon  vielanocephalus,  C.  analis,  Necrophorus  mortuorum, 
SU/jha  atrata,  Leptusa  fiimida,  Microglossa  nidicola  (Downe),  Aleochara 
brevipennis,  A.  lanuginosa  (New  Forest;  Wimbledon),  A.  nitida,  Myr- 
medonia  canalicidata,  Oxypoda  lividipennis,  Homalota  gregaria,  Tachinus 
rujipes,  Tachyporus  solotus,  T.  chrysomelinus,  Coniirus  littoreus,  Bolitobius 
atricapiUus,  Quedius  impressus  (Chelsham),  Q.  tristis,  Ocypiis  olens 
(Hever),  Philonthus  varius,  P.  agilis,  Baptolimis  alterrans,  Pcederus 
littoralis,  Stenus  speculator,  S.  similis  (Warley  and  New  Forest),  S. 
tarsalis,  Oxytelus  rugosus,  0.  laqucatus,  Olibrius  consiwilis  (near  Wester- 
ham), Coccinella  11-punctata  (Chelsham),  C.  7-punctata  (Chelsham),  C. 
occellata,  C.  18-guttata  (Kent),  C.  14-gnttata  (Kent),  Hister  unicolor,  H.. 
carbonarius,  Brachypterus  urticcB,  Meligethes  rujipes,  M.  viridescens  (Kent 
and  Surrey),  Epurea  cBstiva,  Omosita  discoidea  (near  Brasted),  Crypto- 
phagus  scanicus,  C.  patruelis,  Scaphisoma  agaricinum,  Scapliidium  quadri- 
maculatum,  Byrrhus  pilula,  Parnis  prolifericornis,  Lucanus  cervus,  Ontlw- 
phagus  nuchicornis,  ApJiodius  fossor,  A.  fcetans,  A.jimetrariiis,  A.  grana- 
rius,A.  jMtridus,  A,  sticticus,  A.  tristis,  A.  quadrimaculatum,  A.  depressus, 
Geotrupes  typhceus,  G.  stercorarius,  G.  spinlger,  Phyllopertha  horticola, 
Cetonia  aurata,  Elater  sanguinolentus,  Melanotus  rufipes,  Athous  hcemor- 
rhoidalis  (everywhere),  A.  vittatis,  Corymbites  quercus,  C.  holeosericeus, 
Agriotes  sobrinus,  A.  pallidulus  (everywhere),  Serricosomus  brunneus, 
Dolopius  marginatus  (everywhere),  Camplyus  linearis,  Helodes  mhiutus, 
Cyphon  coarctatus,  Telephorus  alpinus,  T.  rusticus,  T.  pellucidus,  T.  nigri- 
cans,  T.  bicolor,  T.  fulvus,  T.  testaceus  var.  limbatus,  T.  pallidus,  Mal- 
thinus  fasciatus,   Malachius   bipustulatus,    Dasytes  plumbeo-niger,    Villus 
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elongatus,  Anobium  domesticum,  A.  paniceum  (in  store-box),  Clytis  aiietis, 
C.  viysticus,  Mesosa  niibila,  Rhagium  inquisitor,  R.  bifasciatum,  Toxotus 
meridianus,  Anoplodera  sexguttata,  Grammoptera  tabacicolor,  G.  ruficornis, 
Donacia  iinearis,  D.  sericea,  Lema  cyanella,  L.  nielanopa,  Cryptocephalus 
aureolus,  Chrysomela  polita,  C.  didymata,  Lina  popidi,  Gonioctena  vivii- 
nalis,  Plmdon  tumidiilum  (Farley  and  New  Forest),  P.  cochlearice,  Pras- 
couris  aucta,  Adimonia  caprece,  A.  sanguinea,  Galeruca  viburni,  Luperus 
betulinus,  L.  flavipes,  Hermeophaga  niercurialis  (near  Farley),  Crepidodera 
transversa  (near  Selsdon  Park),  C.  aurata,  Aphthona  cm-ulea,  A.  vetms- 
tiila,  Phyllotreta  atra,  P.  nemorum  (Farley),  Plectroscelis  concinna 
(Farley),  P.  aridella,  Thyamis  Inrida,  T.  thoracica,  T.  vielanocephala,  T. 
pusilla  (Westerham),  Helops  striatus  (everywhere),  Lagria  hirta  (New 
Forest  and  Westerham),  Asclera  candea.  Anaspis  frontalis,  A.  forclpata, 
A.  fasciata,  A.  rnJicoUis,  A.  thoracica,  A.  subtestacea,  A.  melanopa,  Rhyn- 
cites  mquatus,  Apion  striatum,  A.  difforme  (Surrey),  A.  flavipes  (Kent), 
A.  ervi,  A.  loti,  A.  miniatum,  A.  frumentarium,  A.  violaceum  (every- 
where), Cworrhinus  exaratus,  Trackyphlceus  spinimanus,  Strophosomus 
coryli  (New  Forest  and  Westerham),  Barypeithes  brunnip>es,  Phillobius 
pyri,  P.  alneti,  P.  argentatus,  P.  maciilicornis,  P.  pomonm,  Otiorrhyncus 
picipes,  O.  ovatus,  Sitones  piincticoUis  {Fsirley),  Hylobius  abietis,  Orchestes 
fagi,  Goiliodes  quadrimacidatus  (everywhere),  Amaliis  scortillum,  Rhin- 
onchus  pericarpius  (near  Selsdon  Park),  Balaninus  glandiuvi,  B.  villosus. 
— Norman  L,  Gillespie. 

Notes  on  the  Lepidopteka  of  the  Harwich  District,  1902. — 
I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  season  of  1902  was  a 
poor  one  for  both  perfect  insects  and  larvae,  yet,  in  some  respects,  it 
was  a  remarkable  one  in  this  district ;  for  while  many  of  onr  most 
common  species  were  almost  entirely  absent,  or  very  scarce,  others 
were  more  than  usually  abundant  in  both  their  stages.  Of  our  butter- 
flies, the  common  whites  {Pieris  brassiccB,  rapa^,  and  napi)  were  rarely 
seen,  Euchlo'e  cardamines  was  scarce,  as  were  also  the  hybernated 
Vanessids  in  the  spring,  and  fresh  specimens  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
larvffi  of  Vanessa  polychloros  were  very  plentiful,  as  I  have  recorded 
elsewhere,  although  the  perfect  insects  were  not  noticed  afterwards. 
Two  or  three  worn  I^yrameis  cardui  were  seen  in  June,  and  several 
fresh  ones  in  August  and  September.  Colias  ediisa  was  seen  on 
August  9th  and  22nd,  and  one  was  captured  on  September  16th  and 
one  on  17th.  Lyca;na  argiolus  was  tolerably  numerous  in  the  spring, 
but  the  autumn  brood  was  scarce,  very  late,  fresh-looking  butterflies 
being  seen  up  to  September  17th,  and  larvfe  only  about  half  grown 
were  beaten  from  ivy  on  November  7th.  Chrysophanus  pJdaias  I  did 
not  see  once  durmg  the  year,  though  I  kept  a  careful  look-out  for  it, 
as  I  wanted  a  female  for  eggs.  At  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June  the  larvae  of  Thecla  quercus  and  TcBuiocampa  cruda  were  more 
numerous  than  I  ever  remember,  dozens  falling  into  the  umbrella  at 
every  blow  of  the  beating-stick,  but  they  were  not  accompanied  by  the 
usual  hosts  of  larvte  of  T.  stabilis,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  Hybernia  de- 
foUaria,  H.  leucoplmaria,  &c.,  which  are  such  pests  in  most  seasons. 
Searching  for  larvae  with  a  lantern  at  night,  or  beating  undergrowth, 
in  April  and  beginning  of  May,  was  not  very  productive,  the  only 
species  in  any  numbers  being  Triplmna  fivibria.     When  full  grown. 
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these  large  fat  larvae  are  very  easily  seen  as  they  crawl  up  long  shoots 
of  Spanish  chestnut,  the  opening  leaves  of  which  are  a  special  attraction 
to  them.     Larvfe  of  Noctua  trianriiilnm,  N.  haja,  and  A^.  brminea,  usually 
common,  were  very  scarce,  and  I  only  beat  one  of  Aplecta  nebulnsa. 
At  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  Eicpithecia  dodoneata  was 
taken  rather  commonly  from  trunks  and  branches  of  evergreen  oak, 
but  it  is  a  very  local  species  here.     At  the  beginning  of  June  a  few 
larvae  of  Pseudoterpna  pruinata  were  beaten  from  broom,  also  a  few  of 
Chesias  spartiata,  a  species  generally  very  abundant.     At  the  same 
time  a  few  larvae  of  Xylophasia  scolopaeina  were  swept  after  dark  from 
grass  growing  in  shady  places  in  woods,  but  most  of  these  were  stung, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  moths  bred.     Larvae  of  Leitcania  straminea, 
usually  full  grown  about  the  middle  of  June,  were  still  small  on  the 
23rd  of  the  month,  and  apparently  very  scarce ;  a  few  full  grown  were 
taken  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  but  these  were  nearly  all  stung, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  late  larvfe  of  this  species.     From  the 
middle  to  end  of  July  Mamestra  abjecta  was  met  with  on  the  coast  in 
goodly  numbers,  feasting  on  the  blossoms  of  marram  grass,  and  con- 
tinued to  visit  this  attractive  bait,  or  sugar,  until  the  end  of  August. 
It  is  a  species  that  gets  worn  very  quickly,  and  should  consequently  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  emergence,    A  few  Se^ita  maritima,  with 
three  of  the  var.  bimaculata  and  one  of  var.  niijroUriata,  were  taken 
among  reeds  in  July.    This  is  an  insect  that  keeps  out  for  a  longtime, 
for  I  have  taken  it  from  middle  of  June  to  middle  of  August.     Agrotis 
nif/ricans  was  beaten  in  numbers  from  lime  blossom  early  in  August, 
and  on  11th  and  12th  of  the  same  month  nearly  two  hundred  pupje  of 
Xonaffnacfemimpuncta  were  taken  from  reed  stems.    On  the  latter  date 
I  received  a  larva  of  Acherontia  atropos  from  Margate,  the  only  one 
noticed  this  year,  and  this  produced  a  fine  moth  on  October  31st. 
Heliothis  armigera  was  seen  on  September  1st,  and  on  the  2nd  fifty 
pupae  of  Nonagria  tijphce  were  taken  from  the  stems  of  bulrushes,  but 
it  was  rather  late  for  them,  for  several  empty  pupa-cases  were  found, 
and  one  moth  emerged  on  the  way  home.     On  the  7th  of  the  same 
month  Cucullia  asteris  was  bred,  which  was  remarkably  late,  as  on 
that  day  I  obtained  thirty-seven  of  the  larvae,  some  of  which  were  full 
grown.      A  few  larvfe   of  Pyrrhia  (Chariclea)   umbra  were  found  on 
Ononis  in  August  and  September,  chiefly  by  searching  with  a  lantern 
at  night,  as  they  were  then  sitting  quite  exposed  on  the  highest  stems 
of  their  food-plant.      Beating   oaks  on  the  outskirts  of  woods  and 
bushes  in  hedges  for  larvae  in  August  and  September  was  a  miserable 
failure,  as  scarcely  any   could  be  obtained  that  way,  though   some 
autumn  larvae  were  very  abundant  in  other  places.     Those  of  Hadena 
oleracea  simply  swarmed  on  the  tamarisk  growing  on  the  slopes  facing 
Dovercourt  Bay,  and  when  full  grown  were  to  be  seen  in  hundreds 
high  up  on  the  bushes,  while  others  were  constantly  crossing  the  pave- 
ments and  paths,  and  scores  were  trodden  under  foot.     The  beautiful 
larvae  of  Cucullia  asteris  were  very  numerous  on  Aster  tripolium  by  the 
sides  of  ditches  in  the  salt  marshes  ;  the  conspicuous  larvae  of  Hadena 
pisi  were  equally  plentiful  on  broom,  the  pretty  larvae  of  Polia  serena 
were  numerous  on  flowers  of  Crepis  virens,  while  those  of  Emmelesia 
unifasciata  must  have  been  in  prodigious  numbers  on  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  Bartsia,  judging  from  the  quantity  I  gathered  in  three  small 
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bundles  of  the  plant  early  in  September.  These  were  placed  in  three 
bandboxes,  with  a  part  of  their  lid  cut  out,  and  muslin  substituted. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  larvae  began  to  appear  on  the  muslin,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  October,  by  which  time  I  had 
transferred  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  into  two  of 
my  breeding-cages. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  (Paymaster-in-Chief,  Royal 
Navy) ;  Dovercourt,  Essex,  March  19th,  1903. 

Notes  on  Collecting  Lepidoptera  during  1902. — In  these  notes 
I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  all  the  species  taken  during  the  year,  but 
only  with  the  more  interesting  captures. 

"  Sugaring,"  which  is  usually  the  most  profitable  mode  of  collect- 
ing Lepidoptera,  was,  I  think,  this  year,  the  least  productive  ;  March, 
October,  and  November  were  the  only  months  in  which  moths  were 
attracted  in  anything  like  the  usual  numbers. 

In  March  Tmiiocainpa  popnleti  and  numerous  hybernatedNoctuae  were 
attracted  ;  and  in  October  and  November  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Orthosia  lota, 
Calocampa  exoleta,  Gonoptera  libatrix,  and  many  others,  were  attracted: 
while  a  few  very  favourable  evenings  in  June  produced  Cymatophora  or, 
C.  duplaris,  and  Grammesia  trilinea  in  very  small  numbers. 

This  scarcity  of  moths  at  "  sugar"  was,  I  think,  due  to  honeydew 
having  been  so  general.  By  working  honeydewed  bushes  —  which 
stood  somewhat  isolated — with  a  lantern,  I  took  Hydrcecia  micacea, 
Miana  literosa,  M.  bicoloria,  Caradrina  morpheiis,  C.  taraxaci,  C.  cubicu- 
laris,  Agrotis  nigricans,  A.  tritici  (one),*  and  a  number  of  others  of  less 
interest. 

Throughout  the  season  dusking  was  by  far  the  best  mode  of  collect- 
ing Lepidoptera  ;  the  rarest  moth  obtained  in  this  district  during  the 
season  was  taken  in  this  way  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Dixon,  who,  on  boxing  a 
specimen  of  Hydrilla  palustris,\  thought  it  was  only  Miana  arcuosa. 

Dusking  in  April  and  May  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Selenia  bilunaria, 
Lobophora  catpinata  {lobulata),  Anticlea  badiata,  A.  derivuta,  and  Ci- 
daria  suffumata ;  and  in  June  Lithosia  mesomella,  Hepialus  velleda,  H. 
lupulinus,  H.  hectus,  Cili.v  glaucata,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Aspilates 
strigillaria,  A.  gilvaria,  LomaspiUs  marginata,  numerous  Eupitheciae, 
Melanthia  albicillata,  Cidaria  corylata,  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  July  the  lanes  and  meadows  swarmed  with  Lepidoptera  (chiefly 
Geometrse)  at  dusk,  and  among  the  species  taken  were  Leucania  impura, 
L.  pallens,  Axylia  putris,  Miana  bicoloria,  Uropteryx  savibucaria,  Cidaria 
prunata,  C.  fulvata,  C.  pyraliata,  C.  dotata,  Pelurga  comitata,  and  Eu- 
bolia  limitata. 

During  August  very  much  the  same  things  were  taken  as  in  July, 
with  a  few  exceptions  and  additions ;  among  the  latter  were  Larentia 
olivata  and  Epione  apiciaria. 

Later  on,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  H. 
defoliaria,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  and  C.  boreata  were  taken. 

*  A,  tritici  :  this  is  only  the  second  occurrence  of  this  insect  in  Carlisle, 
and  is  rather  a  strange  capture  so  far  inland. — J.  M. 

f  Hydrilla  palustris ;  this  is  the  fifth  specimen  taken  in  the  Carlisle 
district ;  two  were  taken  during  the  day,  resting  among  the  long  grass ;  and 
three — including  that  now  referred  to — have  been  casually  netted  at  dusk 
among  other  things.     So  far  none  have  been  taken  at  light. — J.  M. 
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Day-work,  like  sugaring,  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  owing 
to  the  stormy  weather  (most  particularly  on  Saturdays,  my  half- 
holiday).  But  in  spite  of  the  weather  I  managed  to  net  a  few  Thecla 
rubi  between  the  showers  in  May;  and  in  June  and  July  I  took  Anjynnis 
selene.  A,  euphrosyne;  MelitcBa  aurinia  (artemis),  Erebia  epiphron  var. 
cassiope,  Coenonympha  typhon  (davus),  Ino  statices,  Nemeophila  plantaginis 
(and  var.  hospita),  Emmelesia  albidata,  Eupithecia  nanata,  Melanippe 
hastata,  &c. 

I  did  not  get  many  day-flying  Lepidoptera  of  any  interest  after 
July,  except  Thecla  guercus  and  numerous  micros. 

I  have  found  dull  days  to  be  the  best  for  trunk- searching,  and  the 
year  1902  not  having  been  a  sunny  one,  this  mode  of  collecting  was 
more  productive  than  in  former  years.  In  March  Anisopteryx  asmc- 
laria,  and  in  April  Xylocampa  areola  and  Lobophora  lobidata  were 
taken.  During  May  and  June  Lepidoptera  were  very  numerous  on 
tree-trunks.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  were  Demas  coryli,  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia,  T.  biundularia,  Bapta  temerata,  and  Melanthia  albicillata. 
After  June  I  did  not  find  trunk-searching  very  productive,  although  I 
took  Amphidasys  betularia,  Thera  firmata,  &c. 

The  sallows,  which  in  1902  were  very  fine,  were  not  workable 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  failed  to  attract  Panolis  pini- 
perda  in  anything  like  the  numbers  taken  in  former  years ;  and 
although  TiBniocampa  gothica,  T.  stabilis,  and  T.  cruda  were  very 
plentiful,  Pachnohia  rubricosa,  TcBniocavipa  instabilis,  and  T.  gracilis  weve 
not  so. 

Throughout  the  season  working  suburban  gas-lamps  was  very  pro- 
ductive, especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

During  1902  certain  species  were  more  plentiful  than  in  1901 ; 
among  these  are  Diloba  caruleocephalu ,  Hydrcecia  micacea,  Lxiperina 
testacca,  and  Plusia  gamma;  while  some  species — Charaas  graminis  and 
Noctna  xanthographa  for  example — have  been  very  scarce,  although 
last  year  they  simply  swarmed. 

Throughout  the  year  I  obtained  many  species  by  working  flowers  at 
dusk  and  after.  At  patches  of  deadnettle  (Lamium),  just  at  dusk,  I  took 
Habrostola  tripartita,  Plusia  chrysitis,  P.  iota,  and  P.  pulchrina.  I  also 
found  Carduus,  Senecio,  and  Scabiosa  very  attractive  to  Lepidoptera, 
both  during  the  day  and  at  night.  Honeysuckle  I  have  found  most 
attractive  on  nights  when  sugar  has  failed. 

I  paid  special  attention  to  larvfe,  and  by  beating,  sweeping,  and 
searching  for  species  in  this  stage  I  have  reared  a  large  number  of 
Lepidoptera.  From  larvae  taken  at  night  in  the  spring  I  bred,  among 
many  other  species,  Noctua  castanea,  Triphmia  ianthina,  T.  fimbria, 
Pseudoterpna  cytisaria ;  and  Melitcea  aurinia,  Nemeophila  russula,  N. 
plantaginis,  &c.,  were  bred  from  larvae  taken  during  the  day. 

I  did  not  do  much  pupae-digging,  as  I  gave  all  my  spare  moments 
to  larvae -beating,  although  I  bred  Agriopis  aprilina,  Phigalia  pedaria, 
Hijbernia  defoliaria,  &c.,  from  pupae  dug  at  the  foot  of  oaks.  I  also 
got  other  pupae,  which  I  am  now  wintering  along  with  a  few  hundred 
pupae  from  larvae  beaten,  swept,  &c.,  during  summer  and  autumn. — 
Jas.  a.  Malcolm  ;  Carlisle,  Jan.  1st,  1903. 

Lepidopteba  in  Suffolk,  1902. — The  year  1902  at  the  outset  was 
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unseasonably  mild  ;  winter  then  came,  and  lingered  in  the  lap  of 
spring  and  summer  in  most  provolcing  fashion,  so  that  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  May  that  I  was  tempted  to  set  forth  on  a  ramble  after 
Lepidoptera. 

True  I  had  heard  of  such  things  as  Aleucis  pictiiria,  Taniocampa 
nihricosa,  and  Antidea  badiata  having  been  taken  at  Ipswich  street- 
lamps,  but  to  toil  all  uighi  and  catch  only  one  specimen  is  not  the 
extent  of  my  enthusiasm.  I  did  visit  the  sallows  once  at  Easter,  but 
the  wind  came  on  to  blow  bitingly  from  the  north-west,  and  having 
shaken  a  few  of  the  commoner  Tasnioeampidat;  into  the  sheet,  I  trudged 
home  disgusted,  and  chilled  to  the  marrow.  Not  till  April  8th  did  I 
start  my  diary  with  the  records  of  Hypena  rost rails  (2),  Depressaria 
appjlana  (3),  and  Alucita  polydactyla.  These  I  discovered  hybernating 
in  Freston  Tower,  of  Margaret  Catchpole  associations.  On  April. 
29th  Tinea  fascipunctella  came  to  light  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  Con- 
servative Club.  Then  an  uneventful  month  passed  by  till  May  28th, 
when  I  had  the  unexpected  good  fortune  to  obtain  Aviphidasys  betu- 
laria  (var.  doubledayaria),  Acronycta  rumicis,  and  Trachea  pmiperda 
at  light.  All  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  a  circumstance  which 
bespeaks  the  lateness  of  the  season.  With  T.  piniperda  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased,  as  I  had  been  searching  for  it  for  ten  years  in  various 
parts  of  Suffolk  without  success,  a  fact  which  points  to  its  rarity.  I 
believe  the  record  is  the  first  made  in  Ipswich.  The  doubledayaria  var. 
of  A.  betuLaria  was  a  rich  black  specimen  with  scarcely  a  speck  of 
white,  and  that  where  the  wings  overlap.  I  have  taken  this  melanic 
form  almost  yearly,  though  my  collecting  has  been  unavoidably  spas- 
modic, which  prompts  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
As  Suffolk  is  practically  an  entirely  agricultural  county,  the  point  may 
be  interesting  to  those  who  have  sought  for  a  solution  in  the  influence 
of  smoke  from  manufacturing  centres. 

My  first  excursion  to  Belstead  Wood,  that  favourite  resort  of  col- 
lectors, was  on  June  21st.  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  the  beating- 
stick,  the  result  being  the  capture  of  Ephyra  punctaria  (common  on 
trunks),  Macaria  notata,  Acidalia  remutata  (several),  Panayra  petraria 
(several),  Venilia  maculata  (2).  Asthena  luteata,  A.  candid ata  (plentiful), 
Eudorea  ambiyualis  (swarming  on  trunks),  Roxana  arcuella,  Crambus 
pascuellus,  Halonota  cirsiana  {in  cop.  on  a  thistle- head),  Herminia  tarsi- 
pennalis,  Harpella  geo/f'rella,  Adela  deyerella,  and  Glyphipteryx  fiisco- 
viridella  (these  swarmed  in  sheltered  patches).  I  found  Anthocharis 
cardamines  in  the  country  lanes  still  in  good  condition  ;  one  was  a 
female.  Aryyyinis  eup>krosyne  was  just  coming  out.  I  revisited  the  wood 
on  the  evening  of  June  25th,  expecting  to  do  well  at  dusking,  but  it 
proved  an  utter  failure.  In  the  two  hours  beforehand,  however,  I  was 
kept  continually  going,  my  captures,  mostly  fugitives  from  trunks, 
comprising: — Limacodes  testndo,  Drepana  falcnJa  (falcataria),  Ilepialus 
sylvanus,  Acidalia  sitbsericeata,  A.  trigeminata  (a  lovely  dark-marked 
specimen),  Cidaria  corylata,  Corycia  temerata,  R.  punctaria,  Ebulea  ver- 
bascalis,  A.  ramella,  Gelechia  fiigitivella,  G.  terreUa,  G.  proximella,  Graci- 
laria  siveederella,  Lithocolletis  quercifolielia  (several),  Tischera  complanella, 
Ptycholoma  lecheana  (2),  and  Nepticula  aryentipedella,  and  many  others 
usually  taken  in  May.  Sphinx  Ugustri  and  Smerinthus  tilim  I  also 
recorded  in  June. 
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An  hour  round  the  lamps  on  June  30th  yielded  good  results. 
Pyralis  costalis  was  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  as  numerous  as  last 
year.  Other  micros  bottled  were  Crambus  cerusellus,  Aspis  udmanniana, 
Tortrix  forsterana,  Sjnlodes  verticalis  (cinctalis),  Hydrocampa  stagnata, 
Xanthosetia  liamana. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  practice  to  immediately  kill 
all  micros  taken  at  light,  keeping  a  separate  poison-bottle  fitted  with  a 
lining  of  cotton-wool  for  this  purpose.  They  can  easily  be  dislodged 
afterwards,  and  I  find  it  more  expeditious  than  using  pill-boxes,  whilst 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  there  need  be  no  trouble  about  stiffening. 

Reverting  to  the  night  in  question,  the  Bombyces  were  only  repre- 
sented by  Dicranura  bifida  and  Ptilodontis  palpina,  and  the  Noctuse  by 
Dianthcecia  cucubali,  Grammesia  trilinea  (3),  and  some  other  commoner 
things.  The  Geometrae,  however,  were  in  evidence,  and  included 
Etirymene  dolabraria,  Acidolia  amataria,  Eupithecia  rectangulata ,  E.  suc- 
centnriata,  PhibaJapteryx  vitalbata. 

Old  walls  were  not  so  productive  as  I  usually  find  them,  but  in  the 
same  spot  where  I  always  can  find  Padisca  biiunana  I  boxed  what 
proved  to  be  my  most  interesting  record  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  its 
identity  at  the  time  of  writing  is  a  matter  of  question,  I  believe.  It  is 
at  present  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  to  whom  I 
presented  it  after  he  had  kindly  endeavoured  to  name  it.  The  specimen 
is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  a  characteristic  look  about  it,  whilst  it  is 
much  smaller  than  Gelechia  fuyitivella .  The  fact,  however,  that  it  was 
taken  near  some  elms,  Mr,  Barrett  thinks,  strongly  points  to  its  being 
a  tiny  variety  of  that  species.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  nearest  to  it  of  any 
species  known  to  Mr.  Barrett.  I  should  have  added  that  the  curious 
capture  was  made  on  June  28th,  at  Ipswich,  at  the  foot  of  Anglesea 
Road. 

Among  other  interesting  micros  descried  on  wall  or  paling  were  two 
dark  forms  of  Padisca  oppressana,  and  some  extremely  variable  Tortrix 
xylosteana  and  Batodes  angiistiorana  ;  also  a  large  Hyponoweuta  padella. 
Specimens  of  Bucculatrix  boyerel.la  and  Argyresthia  retineUa  were  also 
discovered.  Tinea  fuscipunctella,T.merdeLla,  T.  pellioneUa,  and  Gelechia 
ajjinis  were  located  in  an  attic. 

Another  visit  on  a  fine  day  to  Belstead  Wood,  on  July  9th,  was  not 
at  all  unproductive.  At  the  cottage  in  the  lane  I  found  the  good  lady 
had  been  keeping  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Smerinthus  oceUatus,  male, 
for  the  first  comer.  It  was  alive,  but  scarcely  damaged.  Search 
about  the  garden  and  outbuildings  resulted  in  the  finding  of  swarms 
of  l^inea  ferrugineUa,  which  were  flying  in  groups  like  gnats.  I  boxed 
a  very  fine  series,  also  a  large  and  dark  T.  pellionella.  Though 
there  were  numerous  Acidalia  virgulana  on  the  sheds,  I  failed  to  find 
any  more  of  the  unique  var.  which  I  recorded  the  year  before.  The 
captures  at  the  wood  were  not  of  great  importance,  but  I  was  inter- 
ested to  net  Homceosoma  sinuella  again.  Other  species  met  with  were 
Penthina  cynosbatella,  Sen'coris  lacunana  (3),  S.  urticana,  Ebidea  verhas- 
calis,  Dicrorampha  petiverella,  Graj)holitha  trimacidana  (common),  SjJilo- 
nota  dealbana,  Gelechia  terrella,  (Ecophora  lunaris,  (E.  fuscesceiis,  Argy- 
resthia brochella  (4),  Coleophora  limosipennella,  Cemiostoma  laburneUa, 
a  var.  of  Tortrix  unifasciana,  &c.  Amongst  other  records  for  July 
were  (Ecogenia  qiiadripunctata,  Tineola  bisellieila,  and  Imea  merdella. 
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I  spent  the  first  week  of  August  at  Felixstowe,  but  did  no  active 
collecting,  as  I  was  a  victim  to  cramp  most  of  tiie  time.  I  was  lucky 
one  night,  however,  to  take  Spilndes  palealis  off  a  lamp ;  also  Liparis 
chrysorrhcea.  Zygana  filipenduloi  were  found  flying  in  the  same  spot  on 
the  common  as  the  previous  year,  but  nowhere  else.  Gelechia  desertella 
was  common,  and  I  found  one  G.  populella  on  palings.  I  left  Suffolk 
to  go  on  a  holiday  to  Bath,  but  the  only  good  things  taken  were  Bryo- 
phila  glandifera  and  CEcophora  unitella. 

The  latter  end  of  August  I  removed  from  Suffolk  to  Norwich,  and 
the  exigencies  of  work  on  a  daily  paper  precluded  any  collecting. 
Catocala  nupta  seemed  to  be  numerous  on  walls,  and  I  also  saw  Xanthia 
cerof/o  and  Folia  flavicincta.  Melanthia  bicolorata  was  taken  off  a 
naturalist's  window.  The  usual  winter  Geometrfe  were  observed  on 
the  street-lamps. — Claude  A.  Pyett;  25,  Grosvenor  Road,  Norwich. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  March  ^th,  1903. — Professor 
E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Harry 
Eltringham,  of  Eastgarth,  Westoe^  South  Shields,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. — Colonel  Bingham  sent  for  exhibition  specimens 
of  Diptera  and  two  Aculeates  from  Sikhim,  constituting  in  the  banding 
of  the  wings  and  other  characteristics  a  striking  instance  of  mimicry. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  drew  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  fly  imi- 
tated with  its  tibia  the  tarsus  of  the  bee. — Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited 
specimens  of  Atomaria  rhenann,  Kr.,  taken  by  him  out  of  some  flood 
rubbish  found  near  Lancing,  probably  the  same  locality  where  the 
beetle  was  discovered  formerly  by  Dr.  Sharp.  He  also  exhibited  a 
Ptinus,  apparently  new  to  Britain,  where  it  had  probably  been  intro- 
duced, found  in  a  granary  in  Holborn  in  1893. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
exhibited  species  of  Lepidoptera  from  British  Guiana,  forming  a 
Miillerian  Association  in  which  all  but  one  were  day-flying  moths,  the 
exception  being  an  Erycinid  butterfly,  Esthemop&is  sericina.  The  moths, 
belonging  to  three  families,  included  Syntomidse  :  Agyrta  micilia  and 
Euagra  ccelestina  :  Hypsid^  :  lostola  divisa  GeometridaB  (?)  :  Pseudar- 
bessa  decorata.  It  appears  very  evident  from  the  specimens  collected 
over  eighteen  months  in  exactly  the  same  place,  that  the  SyntomidaB 
in  being  so  numerous  have  acted  as  the  types,  toward  which  the  other 
species  have  converged.  The  particular  interest  of  the  exhibit  con- 
sisted in  the  association  being  one  of  moths,  a  butterfly  being  the  ex- 
ception, and  not  one  of  butterflies  with  perhaps  a  single  moth,  which 
latter  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  South  America.  The  butterfly  most 
closely  resembled  Agyrta  micilia,  one  of  the  Syntomidae  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  groups. — Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  read  a 
paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Nests  of  Bees  of  the  Genus  Trigona;  " 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rothney  communicated  a  paper  on  "  The  Aculeate  Hymeno- 
ptera  of  Barrackpore,  Bengal,"  and  "Descriptions  of  eighteen  new 
species  of  Larrid®  and  Apidse  from  Barrackpore,  by  Peter  Cameron ; 
and  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe  communicated  a  paper  "On  the  Aganiidse 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  descriptions  of  some  new  species." 
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March  18th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  W.  Bell-Marley, 
Durban,  Natal ;  Mr.  J.  C.  DoUman,  Newton  Grove,  Bedford  Park,  W. ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rowlands,  Lickey  Grange,  near  Bromsgrove  ;  and  Prof.  J. 
H.  Taylor,  M.A.,  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society. — The  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited,  with  drawings,  a  dissected 
gynandromorphous  specimen  of  a  bee  (Osmia  fulviventris,  Panz.)  sent  to 
him  (with  the  gynandromorphous  Eucera  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  several  other  similar  monstrosities)  by  M.  Jean  Vachal,  of  Argentat, 
France.  The  species  is  a  common  one  ;  whether  that  called  fulviventris 
in  the  British  list  is  a  variety  of  it,  or  a  distinct  species,  is  not  yet  finally 
decided.  —  Mr.  A.  Bacot  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  Malaco- 
soma  nenstria  x  castrensis  in  various  stages,  including  a  series  of  six 
male  and  sixteen  female  imagines  reared  during  1902  from  one  batch 
of  ova  laid  by  a  female  castrensis,  which  had  been  mated  with  a  male 
neustria,  and  two  females  reared  from  another  batch  of  ova  the  result 
of  a  similar  cross ;  also  blown  larvae  of  hybrid  parentage,  and  twigs 
showing  attempts  at  ovipositing  on  the  part  of  female  hybrids  that  had 
paired  with  hybrid  males  of  the  same  brood  ;  also  a  series  of  M.  neustria, 
M.  castrensis,  and  the  hybrid  moths  reared  during  1901  for  com- 
parison. The  females  attempted  egg-laying,  adopting  the  position  and 
motions  of  normal  females  of  castrensis,  but  at  each  opening  of  the 
ovipositor  they  produced  only  the  small  drop  of  cement  which  accom- 
panies the  egg  in  the  normal  oviposition  of  the  parent  species,  result- 
ing in  a  more  or  less  perfect  spiral  band  of  cement  upon  the  twigs. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  great  vari- 
ability shown  by  the  specimens  comprising  the  larger  of  the  1902  brood 
compared  with  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  hybrid  moths  reared 
during  the  previous  year. — Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Trimium  brevicorne,  Reich.,  from  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  an  un- 
usually southern  locality  for  this  species. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  specimens 
of  Hybernia  leucophtBaria  and  Phiijalia  pedaria  taken  at  Chingford,  and 
ova  of  Endromis  versicolora  on  birch  twigs,  laid  March  16th.  The 
parent  moths  paired  the  day  before  at  1.20  p.m.,  and  remained  in  cop. 
thirty-three  and  a-half  hours.  The  female  in  the  act  of  oviposition 
prefers  to  rest  head  downwards,  and  sometimes  uses  the  back  legs  for 
arranging  the  ova. — Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  exhibited  a  long  series  of  a 
series  of  Cneorrhinus  [^ pyriformis)  from  Piedrahita,  Spain,  and  called 
attention  to  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  sexes,  and  also  to  the 
possibility  of  the  females  being  dimorphic,  one  form  clothed  with  green 
scales,  and  the  other  with  grey  scales  like  the  male.  He  also  exhibited 
Durcadion  dejeani,  Chevr.,  from  the  Sierra  de  Bejar,  a  species  peculiar 
to  that  district.  —  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  dragonfly 
belonging  to  a  small  species  of  the  genus  Orthetrum,  attacked  by 
an  Asilid  fly  almost  as  large  as  itself,  taken  in  Persia  in  June,  1902, 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby.  The  fly  had  inserted  its  proboscis  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  prothorax,  a  vulnerable  point.  He  also 
exhibited  a  female  specimen  of  a  large  ^Eschnid  dragonfly,  Hemianax 
ephippiyer,  Burm.,  captured  in  a  street  at  Devonport,  on  Feb.  24th, 
1903.  The  species  has  once  been  observed  on  the  Continent  as  far 
north  as  Brussels. — Professor  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  seasonal 
forms  of  Precis  antilope,  parent  and  offspring,  bred  in  1902  by  Mr.  G. 
A.  K.  Marshall  in  South  Africa,  showing  the  remarkable  dimorphism 
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of  the  species,  which  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  protective  colour- 
ing of  the  under  side  of  the  dry-season  form  as  compared  with  the 
startling  conspicuousness  of  the  wet.  He  also  exhibited  Precis  cceles- 
tina,  captured  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wiggins  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  region, 
with  the  dry-season  form  of  that  species,  now  taken  probably  for  the  first 
time.  The  resemblance  of  the  under  side  of  the  latter  to  dead  leaves  was 
very  marked.  Prof.  Poulton  also  showed  lantern-slides  of  the  same 
two  species. — Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  exhibited  with  the  lantern  a  slide 
showing  the  larva  of  Cossns  lignlperda  in  its  gallery  in  a  tree-trunk. 
— Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited  with  the  lantern  a  series  of  slides 
illustrating  the  life-history  of  Tjiphyra  brassolis,  as  described  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  153, 184.— Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  F.Z.S., 
read  a  paper  on  "  An  Entomological  Excursion  to  Bejar,  Central 
Spain." — Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  communicated  a 
paper  on  "  Hymenoptera  Aculeata  collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton, 
M.A.,  in  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  in  the  spring  of  1902." — Dr.  Frede- 
rick A.  Dixey,  M.A.,  M.D.,  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides, 
"  On  Lepidoptera  from  the  White  Nile,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  L.  S.  Loat, 
F.Z.S. ;  with  further  Notes  on  Seasonal  Dimorphism  in  Butterflies." 
He  said  that  Mr.  Loafs  series  did  not  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
had  been  held  that  Teracol.us  evafjore  as  described  and  figured  by  Klug 
was  the  dry- season  form  of  T.  yerhurii,  Swinh.  It  appeared  from  this 
and  other  evidence  that  Mr.  G.  A.  K.  Marshall  was  right  in  dissociating 
the  two  forms. 

April  \st. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  M.  Jacoby  exhibited 
specimens  of  Rhariiusoma  ruadayascariensis,  Heyd.,  from  Madagascar, 
and  Carpophugus  hanksia;,  McLeay,  and  Mecynodera  coa-alyica,  Boisd., 
from  Australia.  In  appearance  they  presented  many  characteristics 
not  usually  associated  with  phytophagous  Coleoptera.  —  Mr.  C.  P. 
Pickett  exhibited  forced  specimens  of  Dilina  tilicB  bred  from  Essex 
pupae  this  year.  In  two  females  the  usual  rust-coloured  markings  on 
the  fore  wings  were  abnormally  pale,  and  the  hind  wings  were  black. 
In  another  female  the  rust-red  hue  pervaded  the  whole  wing  area,  the 
four  normal  green  blotches  being  a  deep  reddish  brown,  corresponding 
with  a  form  of  S)neri7ithus  populi  frequently  bred.  A  third  female  dis- 
played light-brown  hind  wings  ;  while  one  male  was  of  the  normal 
female  colouration. — Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  exhibited  lautern-slides  of  the 
specimen  of  Hemianax  ephippiyer,  and  of  the  Orthetrum  species  attacked 
by  an  Asilid  fly,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  McLachlan  at  the  last  meeting. — 
Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Life- 
history  of  Orina  {Chrysochloa)  tristis  var.  smaragdina." — Sir  George 
Hampson  read  a  paper  on  "  Apoprogoves  hesperistis,  a  remarkable 
new  lepidopterous  insect  from  Zululand."  He  said  that  the  genus 
must  be  referred  to  the  family  Euschemonida,  which  is  represented  by 
the  single  species  Etischemon  rafflesia,  Westw.  In  what  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  family  originated  it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  species  in  question  suggested  that  it  was  a  survival  of  the 
scattered  remnant  of  the  Antarctic  fauna.  It  was,  however,  most 
remarkable  that  the  genus  should  occur  in  Africa  and  Australia  alone. 
— Mr.  F.  Enock  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern-slides,  on  "  The 
Life-history  of  Cicindela  campestris."  A  discussion  followed  as  to  how 
far  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  larval  state  aflPects  the  development 
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of  insects,  in  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  the  President,  and  other 
Fellows  took  part.  Mr.  Enock  said  that  where  the  food  supply  hap- 
pened to  be  insufficient,  neuropterous  nymphs  would  continue  two 
years  in  that  stage,  and  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  mentioned  a  case 
reported  to  him  of  the  larvse  of  Vaiieasa  urtica  which,  having  exhausted 
their  summer  pabulum,  retired  to  hybernate  until  the  following  year. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  said  he  had  observed  that  coleopterous  larvae  under 
similar  circumstances  would  consume  flies  ;  while  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Donis- 
thorpe  said  that  he  had  bred  successfully  a  phytophagous  species  of  the 
same  order  by  feeding  them  on  paper. — H.  Rowland-Brown,  Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Feb.  26f/t.— Mr.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  thechair.— Mr.  F.  G.  Cannon, 
of  Hampstead,  was  elected  a  member. — A  special  donation  to  the 
library  was  announced,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  the  papers  and 
articles  written  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S.,  on  protective  resem- 
blance in  insects,  from  the  author. — Mr.  Turner  exhibited  a  number 
of  species  of  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Diptera  taken 
during  a  week  spent  at  Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Step.  Most  of  the  species  were  common,  but  interesting  as 
being  records  from  a  hitherto  unworked  district.  Sonmia  punctatissima, 
a  coleopteron  found  in  some  numbers  in  a  C^ossus-infected  poplar  tree, 
was  worth  noting  as  a  new  record  for  Ireland. — Mr.  G.  W.  Browne,  a 
number  of  Lepidoptera  from  Deal,  taken  in  August,  1902,  and  includ- 
ing long  and  varied  series  of  Atjrotis  tritici  and  A.  valligera,  together 
with  Syrichthus  malvcB  v.  taras  from  Hailsham,  Apamea  ophiogramma 
from  Lee,  Dicycla  oo  from  Lee,  and  lodis  veniaria  from  Lee. — Mr. 
Goulton  exhibited  some  very  fine  photographic  slides  of  the  ova  and 
larvae  of  several  species  of  Lepidoptera. 

March  12th.  — Mr.  E.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Hickman,  of  Kennington  Road,  and  Mr.  Furnival,  of  Harlesden,  were 
elected  members.  —  Dr.  Chapman  exhibited  living  examples  of  the 
three  European  species  of  the  genus  Thais:  viz.  T.  rumina,  T.  poly- 
xena,  and  T.  ceriayi.  He  also  showed  a  bird  parasite,  Docophorus  com- 
viuim  ?,  taken  from  a  blackbird,  and  called  attention  to  the  curious 
jointed  appendage  in  front  of  the  antenna,  which  form  a  guard  to  the 
latter  organ,  and  is  said  to  occur  in  no  other  group  of  insects. —  Mr. 
R.  Adkin,  series  of  Acidalia  aversata,  consisting  of  broods  from  a  non- 
banded  female  and  from  a  banded  female.  In  botli  cases,  banded  and 
non-banded,  offspring  were  produced.  He  also  read  notes  as  to  the 
colour-variation  of  the  two  series.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  specimens  of 
Larentia  didymata,  bred  off  broom  from  Co.  Kerry.  They  had  a  very 
reduced  central  black  band,  and  all  the  markings  were  very  clearly 
contrasted  with  the  very  pale  ground  colour. — Professor  E.  B.  Poulton, 
F.R.S.,  gave  an  address  on  "  Recent  Researches  in  Protective  Resem- 
blance, Warning  Colours,  and  Mimicry  in  Insects,"  and  illustrated  his 
remarks  with  a  very  large  number  of  lantern-slides. 

March  2Qth.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Warne,  St. 
John's  Hill,  Clapham,  was  elected  a  member — Mr.  Jennings  exhibited 
a  series  of  the  very  local  Cryptocephaliis  bipunctatus  (var.  lineola,  F.) 
taken  at  Charing,  Kent,  on  hazel  bushes. — Mr.  Colthrup,  hybernating 
larval  nests  of  Portheda  chrysorrhoea  from  Newhaven,  where  they  could 
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be  found  abundantly. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  the  two  Ithomiines,  Methona 
confusa  and  Thyridia  pddii,  from  British  Guiana,  and  remarked  on  the 
wonderful  agreement  iu  colour  between  these  two  distinct  species,  both 
there  and  in  Paraguay. — Mr.  Adkin,  a  very  dark  example  of  Amorpha 
(SmerinthHs)  populi  bred  from  a  larva  taken  at  Bexley.  It  was  con- 
siderably darker  than  a  Sutherland  example  in  both  the  olive-grey  of 
the  fore  wings  and  the  red  patch  of  the  hind  wings. —  Dr.  Chapman, 
specimens  of  Laaioptera  rahi,  a  Cecidomyid  that  makes  swellings  in  the 
stems  of  bramble.. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  large  number  of  species  of 
various  orders  of  insects,  collected  at  Amersham,  Bucks,  during  a 
week's  holiday  spent  there  at  the  end  of  June,  1902,  and  gave  notes 
on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district. — Hy.  J.  Turner  {Hon.  Rep.  Sec). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. —  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution  on 
Monday,  January  19th,  when,  in  the  unadvoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.E.S.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  presided  over  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  Hidson  Taylor,  of  Buxton,  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. — The  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  during  1903 : — President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper, 
P.E.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  W.  Webster,  F.R.S.A.I.,  R.  Tait, 
Jun.,  and  P.  C.  Thompson;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Cotton,  F.E.S. ; 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  E.  J.  B.  Sopp,  F.R.Met.S.,  F.  Birch,  and 
H.  Tonkin  ;  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  R.  Wilding ;  Council,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Chaster,  Messrs.  J.  R.  le  B.  Tomlin,  F.E.S. ,  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S., 
John  Lea,  W.  A.  Tyerman,  W.  D.Harrison,  and  A.  Tippins.  —  Mr. 
R.  Newstead  read  a  paper  on  the  life-history  of  the  following  species 
of  Coccidfe  :  Eviopeltis  festucm,  Lichtensia  vihurni,  Vinsonia  stellifera, 
Pseudococcus  iilicis ;  and  also  some  important  observations  on  the  male 
of  Lecaniam  hesperidnm,  which  he  has  discovered  undergoes  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  as  in  the  males  of  other  species  of  the  Coccidae.  Mr. 
Newstead  also  dealt  with  the  formation  of  the  curious  test  of  waxy 
covering  in  Ceroplastes,  and  some  important  observations  on  the  secre- 
tion of  honeydew  in  Palvinaria  vitis  var.  ribesia,  a  full  account  of 
which  will  appear  iu  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Coccidae  of 
the  British  Isles,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  —  The 
following  exhibits  were  examined: — A  pair  of  Chrysophanus  dispar  from 
Yaxley  (1848),  forming  a  portion  of  probably  the  last  catch  of  the 
large  copper  in  Britain,  and  a  beautiful  series  of  Lycccna  avion  from 
S.  Devon,  taken  in  1902  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Charnley,  who  also  exhibited, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  Dewhirst,  most  excellent  slides  of  Centra  vinula 
and  Pieris  rapa; ;  the  genus  Oporabia,  showing  hybrid  forms  between 
O.  fdiyrammaria  and  0.  autumnaria,  by  Mr.  Pierce ;  nymphs  and 
imagines  of  the  exotic  earwig,  Ghelioches  mono,  from  Sandakan  and  the 
Dammar  Islands,  by  Mr.  Sopp ;  Lycana  acis,  by  Mr.  Collins ;  series  of 
Erebia  blandina,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Prince ;  and  an  almost  black  Abraxas 
gronsulariata,  by  Mr.  A.  Tippins. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Liverpool,  on  Monday,  the  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  minutes  having  been  confirmed, 
the  Secretary  announced  donations  to  the  library  from  Dr.  J.  Harold 
Bailey  (Port  Erin),  and  Mr.  H.  St.    John   K.   Donisthorpe,    F.Z.S. 
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(London).  Mr.  A.  H.  Lister,  of  Bootle,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society,  after  which,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cotton 
(St.  Helen's),  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  le  B.  Tomlin  (Chester),  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  summer  gathering  in  Delamere  Forest  on  June  13th. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Edmund  Capper,  of 
Leicester,  son  of  the  veteran  President,  who  dealt  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  with  "the  story  of  Acidalia  contiguaria,'"  oi  which  desirable 
lepidopteron  he  had  probably  captured  more  specimens,  in  its  natural 
habitat  on  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moel  Llys,  than  any  other 
entomologist.  Dr.  Capper's  paper,  which  traced  the  first  occurrence 
of  A.  contiguaria  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Weaver  in  1855  to  its  distri- 
bution at  the  present  day,  also  dealt  with  many  important  facts  in  the 
life-history  of  the  species.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Capper,  Dr.  J.  Ellis,  and  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Tait,  the  latter  of  whom 
confirmed  the  lecturer's  premise  that  only  one  brood  was  produced 
during  the  year.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  Dr. 
Capper,  the  following  exhibits  were  made  : — Noctua  fiammatra,  Xgllna 
cnnfonnis,  Leucania  extrtiiiea,  and  other  rare  British  Noctuidae,  by  Mr. 
F.  N.  Pierce  (Liverpool) ;  long  series  of  the  light  and  dark  forms  of  A. 
contiguaria  from  Penmaenniawr,  by  Mr.  R.  Tait,  junr.  (Manchester) ; 
Thanasimus  fonnicurius,  new  to  the  local  list,  by  Mr.  Guy  Dunlop 
(Mossley  Hill) ;  embryo  nest  of  Vespa  gennanica  from  beehive,  by  Mr. 
F.  Birch  (Liverpool)  ;  a  fine  series  of  Odontnpera  bidentata,  varying 
from  black  to  very  pale  brown,  and  including  one  semi-diaphanous 
specimen,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Crabtree  (Manchester),  and  a  fine  example  of 
(Edipoda  carulescens,  of  which  two  specimens  have  been  taken  at  South- 
ampton, by  Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Sopp  (Birkdale),  Hon.  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Entomological,  Society.  —  February  IQth,  1903.  — 
Annual  Meeting. — Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  reports  of  Council  and  of  the  Treasurer,  &c.,  were 
received.  The  following  were  elected  to  be  Officers  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year : —  President,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker  ;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley ;  Libra- 
rian, Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wain- 
wright;  Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  H.  Willoughby  Elhs,  J.  T. 
Fountain,  A.  D.  Imms,  and  G.  W.  Wynn.  The  following  were 
exhibited : — By  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  the  remarkable  Lycsenid 
Liphyra  brassolis,  Hew.,  in  various  stages;  larvae  in  spirit,  pupae  and 
imagines.  He  gave  an  account  of  its  remarkable  life-history  as  far  as 
it  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Dod.  He  also  showed  imagines  of  three 
species  of  Ogyris,  which  are  also  ant-feeding  Lyc^enids,  but  about 
which  less  is  known  at  present. — Mr.  H.  Willoughby  Ellis,  two  drawers 
of  Carabidae,  including  the  Anisodactylina,  Pterostichina,  and  Har- 
palina,  which  were  shown  partly  to  illustrate  his  new  method  of 
carding  every  specimen  separately  for  greater  convenience  in  examina- 
tion.— Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  pups  of  a  wasp  from  Mexico  with  a  big 
fungus — C'ordiceps  sp.  ? — growing  out  of  the  thorax.  It  grows  out  be- 
tween the  prothorax  and  mesothorax,  splitting  the  latter.  It  was 
remarked  as  curious  that  the  insect  should  have  successfully  reached 
the  pupal  stage  in  each  case. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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RECENT   LITERATURE. 
Economic  Reports: — (1)  0.  P.  Lounsbury,  1902,  "Rep.  Govt.  Entom. 
for  1901,"  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pp.  1-103;  6  plates.     (2)  Claude 
Fuller,   1902,   "  2ud    Rep.   Govt.   Eutom.  (for   1901),"    Natal, 
pp.   1-72;  2  plates  and  26  text  figs.     (3)  J.  B.   Smith,   1902, 
"  Rep.  Entom.  Dept.  New  Jersey  Agric.  Coll.  Experiment  Sta. 
for  1901,"  pp.  i-viii,  and  463-587  ;  36  figs,  (of  which  15  are  full- 
page).     (4)  Cecil  Warburton,  "  Orchard  and  Bushfruit  Pests, 
and  how  to  Combat  them,"  1902  (Publ.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  England), 
pp.  1-20  ;   12  original  text  figs. 
These  Reports  are  all  of  the  general  character  of  those  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  their  respective  Governments.     Beyond  a  brief  note 
relating  the  introduction  of  natural  checks  for  insect  pests,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cape  Entomologists'  Report  deals  with  Tick-Heartwater 
investigations,  "  Heartwater  "  being  a  disease,  often  fatal,  of  goats  and 
sheep,  supposed  to  be  transmitted  by  a  species  of  tick  [AmbJijonima 
hebrcBHin).     The  Natal  second  Report  forms  a  supplement  to  the  first, 
with  general  remarks  upon  the  year's  work.     We  regret  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Fuller's  engagement  was  originally  for  three  years  only,  and  that 
this  may  be  his  last  Report.     We  trust  that  this  may  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  more  enlightened  counsel  may  direct  the  Natal  Government's 
policy.     Mr.  Fuller  has  our  sympathy  in  the  apathy  of   the  Natal 
farmers  and  fruitgrowers.     He  made  arrangements  to  deliver  three 
lectures  on  insect  pests,  but  the  first  two  fell  through  from  "want  of 
time  "  at  tbe  meetings  ;  at  the  third,  which  was  specially  arranged, 
two  individuals  turned  up,   '-the  President  of  the  Associatiou  and 
myself."     The  people  of  the  district  certainly  deserve  the  worst  that 
may  happen  to  them. 

Dr.  Smith's  Reports  are  so  well  known  that  a  lengthy  notice  is  un- 
necessary. The  major  part  of  the  present  bulletin  deals  at  length 
with  the  "  Mosquito  and  Malaria  "  question.  An  account  is  also  given 
of  the  attempts — largely  successful — to  naturalize  the  accidentally  in- 
troduced Chinese  Mantid — Tenodera  sinensis.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
predaceous,  ever-hungry  Orthoptera,  which  have  actually  reproduced 
in  New  Jersey  while  at  large,  will  prove  valuable  allies  against  some  of 
the  worst  insect  pests  of  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  Society's  Report  is  of  a  popular  nature,  no 
scientific  names  being  employed,  and  deals  with  various  orchard  pests. 
It  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  fi'uit-growers. — G.  W.  K. 

T.  D.  A.  CocKERELL.  "  The  Classification  of  the  Aleyrodidse  "  (July  81, 
1902),Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia.  Pp.  279-283.  Plate  xv. 
Two  genera  of  this  rhynchotal  family  are  acknowledged — Aleuro- 
dicus  with  thirteen  species,  all  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  America 
(except  one  form  from  the  Viti  Isles,  which  Cockerell  suspects  was  intro- 
duced upon  Fsidiam  from  America) ;  a  new  subgenus,  Dialeurodicus,  is 
formed  for  the  thirteenth  species.  The  second  genus,  Aleyrodes,  is 
cosmopolitan  ;  ninety-seven  species  are  enumerated,  distributed  among 
five  subgenera  (three  new).  It  would  perhaps  have  been  an  improve- 
ment had  full  references  been  given ;  the  list  of  species,  however,  is 
very  useful,  and  forms  a  companion  to  the  autlior's  well-known  Check- 
list of  Coccidae  and  first  supplement  thereto. — G.  W.  K. 
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AN    ABEKRATION    OF    MELITMA    DIDYMA. 
By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 


This  pretty  aberration  of  Melitcea  didyma  (male)  was  taken 
by  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Tarn,  near  Chateau  de  la  Caze, 
Cevennes,  on  July  23rd,  1901.  The  under  side  is  remarkable  for 
the  almost  perfect  obliteration  of  the  outer  fulvous  band  on  the 
lower  wings,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  usual  arrangement  of 
black  spots  between  it  and  the  basal  band,  which,  again,  has 
absorbed  the  inner  white  area,  and  covers  practically  the  basal 
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area  to  the  costa.  There  is  a  similar  poverty  of  spots  on  the 
upper  wings,  and  the  upper  surface  is  also  almost  devoid  of 
markings.  The  lower  figure  represents  a  normal  male  specimen 
for  comparison.  I  may  add  that  all  through  the  very  interesting 
mountain  region  of  South-central  France  the  orange-red  and 
orange-brown  coloration,  both  in  Melitcea  and  in  Aj-gynnis,  tends 
to  a  clear  cold  clay-yellow-brown,  especially  in  A.  niohe,  of  which 
species  the  ab.  eris,  as  elsewhere  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  appears  to  predominate.  Specimens  of 
didyma  from  Cortina-di-Ampezzo  exhibit  a  similar  tendency ; 
the  fiery  foxy  brown  of  the  wing  pigment  being  in  my  series 
much  subdued  and  deadened.  Both  in  the  male  and  female,  but 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  aberrant  tendency  is  most  marked, 
whether  on  the  upper  or  under  side,  while  I  have  seen  specimens 
of  Melitcea  cinxia,  notably  some  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Goss  at  the 
Entomological  Society  last  year,  nearly  approaching  the  extreme 
form  of  didyma  which  I  have  figured. 


TWO    NEW    AUSTRALIAN     CULICIDS. 
By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  two  new  Culicids  recently 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Bancroft  from  Queensland.  There  is  at  present 
a  plague  of  mosquitoes  in  Queensland  and  other  parts  of 
Australia,  the  two  commonest  species  being  Culex  annulirostris, 
Skuse,  and  0.  marinus,  Theobald. 

Genus  Macleaya,  nov.  gen. 

Intermediate  between  Stegomyia  and  Culex. 

Head  covered  with  flat  scales  over  most  of  its  surface,  but  with 
a  median  liue  of  narrow-curved  scales.  Palpi  short  in  the  female,  three- 
jointed,  with  two  basal  constrictions  ;  apical  joint  minute,  penultimate 
joint  large,  swollen  apically  and  truncated  ;  the  ante-penultimate 
broad  apically,  becoming  narrower  and  swollen  again  basally,  two 
basal  constrictions  looking  almost  like  joints.  The  apex  of  the  penul- 
timate joint  is  studded  with  round  spots.  Palpi  long  in  the  male,  longer 
than  the  proboscis,  the  two  apical  joints  short,  rather  swollen,  also  the 
apex  of  the  ante-penultimate  ;  hair-tufts  rudimentary.  Thorax  with 
narrow-curved  scales  ;  scutellum  with  small  flat  scales  on  the  median 
lobe,  narrow-curved  ones  on  the  lateral  lobes. 

This  genus  differs  from  Stegomyia,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
superficial  resemblance,  in  having  narrow-curved  scales  on  the 
centre  of  the  head  and  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  scutellum. 

A  single  species  only  is  known. 
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Macleaya  tremula,  n.  sp. 

Head  silvery  grey,  with  two  large  prominent  black  patches  ;  pro- 
boscis black,  unhanded.  Thorax  deep  brown,  with  indistinct  dull 
golden  lines,  the  lateral  ones  over  and  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the 
wings  curved,  and  white-scaled  prothoracic  lobes ;  pleurae  testaceous 
brown,  with  small  white  scales  ;  scutellum  brown,  with  white  and 
black  scales  to  the  median  lobe,  white  to  lateral  lobes.  Abdomen 
black,  the  segments  with  median,  basal,  and  lateral  basal  spots,  the 
median  creamy,  the  lateral  white ;  venter  with  basal  creamy  bands. 
Legs  black,  the  fore  and  the  mid  with  narrow  white  basal  bands  to  the 
metatarsi  and  front  tarsals ;  the  hind  legs  with  a  broad  white  basal 
band  to  metatarsi  and  first  and  second  tarsals,  third  tarsal  all  black, 
fourth  all  white.     Wings  transparent. 

?  .  Head  black,  with  flat  black  scales  forming  a  large  patch  on 
each  side,  then  a  small  grey  patch,  another  small  black  one,  and  then 
more  grey  scales  outside  ;  the  middle  of  the  head  with  silvery-white 
narrow-curved  scales,  and  a  silvery- white  line  around  the  eyes ; 
numerous  small  black  upright  forked  scales  over  the  occiput ;  palpi 
black  with  grey  tips  ;  clypeus  and  proboscis  black ;  antennae  black, 
the  base  of  the  second  joint  bright  testaceous,  the  second  joint  with 
small  grey  scales.  Thorax  deep  brown,  covered  with  very  small 
narrow-curved  bronzy-brown  scales,  with  more  or  less  pronounced 
irregular  lines  of  pale  golden  scales ;  the  line  over  and  in  front  of  the 
root  of  each  wing  curved  ;  the  golden  scales  are  broader  than  the  dark 
ones  ;  on  each  side  in  front  is  a  short  line  of  white  scales,  and  the  pro- 
thoracic  lobes  are  covered  with  similar  coloured  scales ;  in  front  of  the 
scutellum  are  irregular  (often  indistinct)  short  lines  of  larger  pale 
creamy  scales,  and  some  long  backwardly  projecting  black  ones  ;  scu- 
tellum testaceous  brown,  the  mid  lobe  with  small  flat  grey  scales  in 
the  middle,  black  ones  at  the  sides,  the  lateral  lobes  with  narrow-curved 
whitish  ones ;  border-bristles  large  and  black,  there  are  also  very  large 
black  ones  on  the  mesonotum  ;  metanotum  black  ;  pleurae  brown,  with 
patches  of  flat  grey  scales.  Abdomen  black,  the  segments  with  basal 
median  creamy  spots,  and  basal  lateral  silvery  white  ones ;  the  last 
segment  (sometimes  the  last  two)  without  the  median  spot ;  first  seg- 
ment testaceous,  with  black  scales ;  border-bristles  jet-black  ;  venter 
white  at  the  base,  some  of  the  segments  with  basal  white  areas,  the 
apical  segments  black  ;  genitalia  white-scaled.  Legs  black,  banded ; 
coxae  pale,  with  patches  of  white  scales,  very  long ;  femora  black  above, 
white  ventrally  ;  knee  spot  white  ;  tibiaB  black ;  in  the  fore  and  mid 
legs  the  metatarsi  and  first  tarsal  joints  have  narrow  white  basal 
bands,  last  three  tarsi  black ;  in  the  hind  legs  the  metatarsi,  first  and 
second  tarsal  segments  have  broad  snowy-white  basal  bauds,  the  third 
tarsal  is  all  black,  and  the  foarth  all  white  ;  ungues  of  all  three  pairs 
of  legs  equal  and  simple.  Wings  with  brown  scales,  the  lateral  scales 
long  and  thin  ;  the  first  submarginal  cell  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  second  posterior  cell,  its  base  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing,  its  stem 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  cell,  stem  of  the  second  posterior  cell 
as  long  as  the  cell ;  posterior  cross-vein  longer  than  the  mid,  about 
one  and  half  times  its  own  length  distant  from  it ;  first  longitudinal 
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and  the  subcostal  densely  scaled  with  large  dark  brown  spathulate 
scales  ;  fringe  brown  ;  base  of  the  wing  pale  ;  halteres  pale  ochraceous. 
Length,  4-5  mm, 

^  .  Palpi  black-scaled,  apical  joint  white,  base  of  penultimate  joint 
white,  also  apex  of  the  ante-penultimate,  a  small  pale  baud  about  the 
middle  of  the  long  ante-penultimate  joint,  a  few  prominent  black 
bristles  on  the  last  two  joints,  not  forming  regular  hair-tufts,  a  distinct 
black  spine  at  the  apex  of  the  ante-penultimate  joint ;  the  apical  joint 
about  half  the  length  of  the  penultimate  ;  plume-hairs  of  antennas 
deep  brown.  Thorax  as  in  the  female.  Abdomen  narrow,  brown, 
with  either  basal  lateral  white  spots  or  basal  white  bands,  which 
spread  out  laterally  ;  hairy.  Basal  lobes  of  the  genitalia  broad  and 
truncated.  Legs  ornamented  as  in  the  female  ;  fore  and  mid  ungues 
unequal,  the  larger  uniserrated  ;  hind  equal  and  simple.  Length, 
4-5  mm. 

Hab.     South  Queensland. 

Time  of  capture.     February. 

Observations. — Described  from  a  series  of  dried  and  spirit 
specimens  collected  and  bred  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  This  species  was 
taken  breeding  in  a  fresh-water  well  near  Dr.  Bancroft's  house. 
It  does  not  appear  to  bite  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Bancroft  bred 
them  out  from  larvae  in  conjunction  with  those  of  S.  notoscripta 
and  C.fatigans.  It  is  a  very  marked  species,  easily  told  by  the 
leg-banding,  thoracic  and  abdominal  ornamentation.  The  thorax 
is  subject  to  some  variation,  owing  partly  to  denudation  of  the 
golden  scales.  The  abdomen  in  the  male  is  also  variable,  the 
lateral  spots  often  merging  and  forming  complete  basal  white 
bands. 

Genus  Stegomyia,  Theobald  (Mono-Culicid.  i.  p.  283,  1901). 
Stegomyia  punctolateralis,  n.  sp. 

Thorax  black,  with  dense  bronzy-brown  scales,  unadorned  except 
for  pale  scaled  lines  laterally  ;  pleura  snowy  white,  the  white  extend- 
ing on  to  the  mesonotum  as  a  broad  white  hne  in  front  of  the  roots  of 
the  wings,  and  a  narrower  one  just  over  the  roots  of  the  wings  ;  pro- 
thoracic  lobes  white,  siqiaroted  by  a  black  curved  line  from  the  mesonotum. 
Proboscis  black,  unhanded.  Abdomen  black,  with  apical  white  lateral 
spots  ;  venter  mostly  white.  Legs  black,  unhanded  ;  coxae  and  venter 
of  femora,  tibise,  and  to  some  extent  the  venter  of  the  metatarsi  of  hind 
legs,  white. 

?  .  Head  covered  with  flat  bronzy-brown  scales,  and  a  pale 
almost  white  border  round  the  eyes.  Palpi,  proboscis,  clypeus,  and 
antenna  deep  black.  Palpi  slightly  clavate,  much  contracted  at  the 
base,  apical  joint  minute.  Thorax  black,  with  bronzy-brown  narrow- 
curved  scales,  paler  almost  grey  ones  behind  and  at  the  sides  forming 
lateral  pale  lines,  and  a  narrower  one  just  over  the  roots  of  the  wings  ; 
prothoracic  lobes  white  scaled,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  thorax 
by  a  prominent  black  line  ;  pleurae  densely  white  scaled  ;  scutellum 
with  small  flat  grey  scales  and  brown  border-bristles,  four  to  the  mid 
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lobe ;  metanotum  deep  brown.  Abdomen  deep  brown  with  violet 
reflections,  in  some  lights  under  the  microscope  bright  violet,  each 
segment  with  prominent  apical  later  creamy  spots,  which  in  some 
segments  spread  almost  across  the  apical  borders  so  as  to  form  promi- 
nent apical  pale  lines,  but  they  never  quite  meet,  except  in  the  penul- 
timate segment;  the  first  segment  testaceous,  with  large  dense  black 
scales  in  two  confluent  spots,  with  brown  bristles  ;  border-bristles  very 
short,  pale  brown,  shining  apically.  Venter  creamy  white  ;  tlie  apical 
spots  are  very  pronounced  on  the  ventral  surface  of  dried  specimens. 
Legs  jet-black ;  venter  of  femora,  of  tibife  and  hind  metatarsi  silvery 
white  ;  ungues  small,  equal,  and  simple.  Wings  with  brown  scales ; 
fork-cells  of  moderate  length,  the  first  submarginal  considerably  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  second  posterior  cell,  its  base  nearer  the  base 
of  the  wing  ;  stem  of  the  first  submarginal  cell  more  than  half  its 
length  ;  stem  of  the  second  posterior  nearly  as  long  as  the  cell ; 
posterior  cross-vein  about  twice  its  own  length  distant  from  the  mid 
cross-vein.  Halteres  with  dull  testaceous  stem  and  fuscous  knob. 
Length,  4-5  mm. 

$  .  Thorax  and  abdomen  as  in  the  female,  but  the  abdomen  nar- 
rower, and  the  apical  lateral  spots  not  quite  so  prominent.  Basal 
lobes  of  genitalia  densely  bristly,  bristles  large  and  arise  from  distinct 
papillae;  claspers  long  and  thin,  simple.  Antennae  deep  brown,  with 
deep  brown  plume-hairs,  pale  banding  more  or  less  noticeable  ;  pro- 
boscis black  ;  palpi  shorter  than  the  proboscis,  deep  blackish  brown, 
no  "  hair-tufts,"  the  last  two  joints  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  apical 
one  slightly  shorter,  and  with  terminal  bristles.  Legs  as  in  the  female  ; 
fore  ungues  unequal,  the  larger  uuiserrated,  the  smaller  simple  ;  mid 
ungues  unequal,  both  simple  ;  hind  legs  very  small,  equal,  and  simple, 
much  curved.  Wings  with  brown  scales  ;  the  first  submarginal  cell 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  second  posterior  cell,  the  base  nearly 
level  with  that  of  the  second  posterior  ;  stem  of  the  first  submarginal 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  cell ;  stem  of  the  second  posterior 
cell  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  cell ;  posterior  cross-vein  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  mid,  and  more  than  twice  its  length  distant 
from  it.     Length,  5-5  mm. 

Kah.     South  Queensland. 

Time  of  capture.     January. 

Observations. — Described  from  a  series  of  dried  and  spirit 
specimens  collected  and  bred  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  It  is  a  very- 
marked  species,  one  striking  characteristic  being  the  black 
curved  line  behind  the  white-scaled  prothoracic  lobes.  The 
white  lateral  apical  spots  are  also  characteristic.  Dr.  Bancroft 
kept  this  species  alive  for  a  month  in  confinement,  and  during 
that  time  they  bit  on  three  occasions. 
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ON  THE  PARASITIC  HYMENOPTERA  AND  TENTHREDI- 
NIDiE  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  EDWARD  WHYMPER 
ON    THE    "GREAT    ANDES    OF    THE    EQUATOR." 

By  p.  Cameron. 

(Concluded  from  p.  123.) 

PIMPLIN^. 
Deleb(ea,  gen.  nov. 

Fore  wings  without  an  areolet ;  the  transverse  basal  nervure 
roundly  curved ;  the  transverse  median  nervure  received  beyond  it. 
Stigma  large.  Antennae  long  and  filiform.  Median  segment  with 
only  one  transverse  keel,  placed  on  top  of  apical  slope.  Abdomen 
smooth  ;  the  petiole  broad  at  the  base,  becoming  gradually  wider 
towards  the  apex ;  the  ovipositor  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Clypeus 
clearly  separated  behind;  its  apex  broadly  rounded.  Mandibles  stout, 
bidentate.  Temples  moderately  broad ;  the  malar  space  moderately 
large.  Legs  slender ;  the  claws  not  combed.  Parapsidal  furrows 
indicated  at  the  base. 

The  eyes  are  bare  and  larger  than  usual ;  the  occiput  is  not 
margined  ;  the  scutellum  is  not  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
mesonotum ;  the  median  segment  is  widely  obliquely  depressed  at  the 
base  ;  its  spiracles  minute,  oval ;  the  abdominal  petiole  is  aciculated ; 
the  other  segments  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  without  any  de- 
pressions ;  the  hypopygium  is  moderately  large. 

Belongs  to  the  Lissonotini.  It  can  only  be  confounded  with 
Lampronota  and  Asphragis ;  the  former  may  be  known  from  it 
by  having  two  longitudinal  keels  on  the  median  segment ;  the 
latter  by  its  pectinated  claws. 

Delebcea  albomaculata,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;  the  abdomen  from  the  petiole  rufous,  the  segments  at 
their  apices  narrowly  lined  with  yellow ;  the  edge  of  the  pronotum,  a 
line  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  propleura  on  the  apical  half,  a  broader 
line  on  the  apical  two-thirds  of  the  mesopleurse  on  the  lower  side  and 
the  tegulae,  clear  white;  legs  dark  testaceous;  thecoxas  and  trochanters 
clear  white  ;  the  hinder  cox^  broadly  marked  with  black  beneath ; 
the  wings  hyaline,  the  stigma  dark  testaceous,  the  nervures  black.  5  . 
Length,  G-7  mm. ;  terebra,  4  mm. 

Hah.     Corazon,  12,000  ft. 

Antennae  black,  thickly  covered  with  a  microscopic  pile  ;  there  is 
a  white  mark  on  the  apex  of  the  scape  below.  Head  black,  and 
covered  with  a  white  pile ;  the  inner  eye  orbits  narrowly,  the  malar 
space  broadly,  the  mandibles,  except  the  teeth,  the  clypeus,  except  for 
an  oblique  black  mark  on  the  sides,  a  line  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  projecting  on  the  inner  side  downwards  and  more 
narrowly  upwards,  and  the  palpi  white.  Pro-  and  mesothorax  smooth 
and  shining ;  the  mesopleurae  minutely  punctured.  Metanotum  opaque, 
shagreened,  the  middle  closely  and  finely  transversely  striated ;  the 
apex  below  the  transverse  keel  is  finely,   irregularly  longitudinally 
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striated.  The  anterior  femora  are,  for  the  most  part,  white  below ; 
the  middle  pair  are  darker  coloured  than  they ;  the  posterior  tibi» 
and  tarsi  are  dark  fuscous.  The  petiole  is  black,  closely,  minutely 
punctured,  as  are  also  the  second  to  fourth  segments ;  the  second  has 
a  black  mark  on  either  side  at  the  base,  and  two  in  the  centre  behind 
the  middle  ;  the  ventral  surface  is  white. 

Delebcea  fuscipes,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  a  line  on  the  pronotum,  a  narrower  line  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  propleurse,  the  inner  orbits,  the  sides  of  the  face  broadly,  the 
mandibles  except  the  teeth,  and  the  palpi,  white ;  the  five  apical 
segments  of  the  abdomen  brown,  their  apices  narrowly  yellow  ;  the 
ventral  surface  for  the  greater  part  black ;  wings  hyaline,  the  stigma 
and  nervures  dark  fuscous.     ?  .     Length,  6  mm. ;  terebra,  4-5  mm. 

Hab.     Gorredor,  Machai,  Sara-urcu,  12,700  ft. 

Scape  of  antennse  white  beneath.  The  front,  vertex,  and  meso- 
notum  are  closely,  finely,  and  distinctly  punctured ;  the  median 
segment  is  more  strongly  punctured ;  on  the  metanotum  the  punctures 
run  into  striations  ;  the  pro-  and  mesopleurse  are  not  quite  so  strongly 
punctured  as  it.  The  white  lines  on  the  pronotum  project  backwards 
on  the  inner  side  ;  the  basal  two  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  closely 
and  minutely  punctured  ;  the  ventral  surface  is  for  the  greater  part 
white. 

Cnemopimpla,  gen.  nov. 

Antennae  stout,  thickened  towards  the  apex  ;  the  last  joint  of  the 
antennae  large,  if  anything  longer  than  the  preceding  two  joints 
united ;  the  flagellum  thickly  covered  with  short  pubescence.  Face 
full ;  its  apex  obliquely  depressed ;  the  clypeus  convex,  distinctly 
separated  from  it ;  it  is  rounded  behind  ;  obliquely  narrowed  towards 
the  apex ;  the  middle  of  the  apex  is  obliquely  depressed  and  clearly 
separated.  Areolet  large,  wide  ;  the  transverse  cubital  nervures  being 
widely  separated  above ;  the  transverse  basal  nervure  is  interstitial ; 
the  transverse  median  nervure  in  the  hind  wings  is  broken  almost  in 
the  middle.  Median  segment  short,  smooth,  not  areolated.  The 
basal  five  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  distinctly  punctured,  and  have 
wide  and  moderately  deep  transverse  depressions.  Legs  short  and 
stout ;  the  fore  tarsi  are  not  much  louger  than  the  tibi® ;  the  last 
joint  of  the  tarsi  fully  two  times  the  length  of  the  preceding. 

The  fore  femora  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  others ;  the  eyes 
converge  above,  and  are  sinuate  on  the  inner  side ;  the  temples  are 
moderately  large  ;  the  malar  space  is  also  moderately  large.  The  form 
of  the  mandibles  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  describe ;  they  become 
gradually  narrowed  to  the  apex,  which  is  curved  inwardly,  and  ends, 
apparently,  in  two  short  teeth.  The  abdominal  segments  are  wider 
than  long  ;  the  ovipositor  is  long,  but  shorter  than  the  body. 

The  characteristics  of  this  genus  are  the  stout  antennae  with 
their  elongated  apical  joint ;  the  wide  areolet  and  the  convex 
clypeus  separated  from  the.  face  by  a  deep  furrow. 
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Cnemopimpla  pilosa,  sp.  nov. 
Black ;    the  fore  femora  and  tibiae  bright  red  ;    the  head  thickly 
covered  with  longish,  the  thorax  with  shorter,  fuscous  pubescence ; 
wings  clear  hyaline,  the  stigma  and  nervures  deep  black.    ?  .    Length, 
8  ;  terebra,  5  mm. 

Hah.     Machachi,  9-10,000  ft. 

Front  and  vertex  shining,  smooth ;  there  is  a  deep  curved  furrow 
in  front  of  the  anterior  ocellus ;  they  are  covered  with  long  black 
hair.  The  face  is  more  thickly  covered  with  longer  black  hair,  and  is 
punctured.  The  mandibles  are  shagreened  and  sparsely  punctured  at 
the  base.  Palpi  black  and  thickly  covered  with  white  hair.  Meso- 
notum  shining  and  thickly  covered  with  blackish  hair.  The  scutellum 
is  more  sparsely  haired,  smooth,  and  shining,  as  is  also  the  post- 
scutellnm,  which  has  its  basal  depression  bordered  by  a  keel  at  the 
sides,  and  there  are  two  indistinct  ones  in  the  middle.  The  basal  five 
segments  of  the  abdomen  are  closely  and  strongly  punctured  ;  the 
ventral  four  basal  segments  are  for  the  greater  part  white  ;  the  apical 
four  segments  are  narrowly  edged  with  white. 

Paniscini. 
Parabates  whymperi,  sp.  nov. 
Dark  luteous,  the  eye  orbits  yellow  ;  the  palpi  pale  testaceous  ;  the 
apex  of  the  mandibles  black  ;    the  wings   clear  hyaline  and  highly 
iridescent ;  the  stigma  pale  testaceous,  the  nervures  darker.     ?  . 

Hah.     Torfcosillas,  Chimborazo,  13,300  ft. 

Face  closely  punctured,  less  closely  m  the  middle  on  the  apical 
half,  the  apex  in  the  middle  impunctate ;  the  clypeus  is  more  sparsely 
punctured  ;  its  apex  impunctate.  Ocellar  region  blackish ;  the  front 
over  each  antenna  fuscous,  and  with  some  obscure  curved  keels.  Face 
and  clypeus  thickly  covered  with  pale  hair  ;  on  the  clypeus  the  hair  is 
much  longer.  Mesonotum  closely  punctvired.  Scutellum  closely  and 
distinctly  punctured,  its  sides  distinctly  keeled  ;  the  apex  less  distinctly 
keeled  in  the  middle.  The  post-scutellar  region  thickly  covered  with 
longish  pale  woolly  hair.  Median  segment  closely  transversely  punc- 
tured. Pleurae  closely  and  uniformly  punctured.  Legs  coloured  like  the 
body;  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  thickly  covered  with  white  pubescence. 

CHEYSIDID^. 
Elampus  andinus,  sp.  nov. 
Green,  largely  marked  with  purple ;  the  flagellum  of  the  antennae 
black ;  the  wings  hyaline,  their  nervures  fuscous.    $  .    Length,  4  mm. 

Hah.     Machachi,  9-10,000  ft. 

Scape  of  antennae  purple,  the  flagellum  black,  almost  bare.  Head 
purple,  the  vertex  behind  with  rosy  tints,  in  front  blue  and  green,  this 
being  also  the  case  with  the  front,  which  has  a  broad  shallow  furrow 
in  the  middle.  The  vertex,  except  behind  the  ocelli,  and  the  front 
are  strongly  and  closely  punctured ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  vertex  and 
the  outer  orbits  are  sparsely  and  finely  punctured.     The  pro-  and 
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mesonotum  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  are  sparsely  punctured  ;  the 
mesonotum  has  a  few  large  punctures  on  the  lateral  lobes.  Scutellum 
with  four  rows  of  large  round  punctures  on  the  sides,  the  apex  bearing 
similar  punctures ;  the  centre  is  smooth,  the  smooth  part  becoming 
narrowed  towards  the  apex.  Median  segment  raised  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  closely  irregularly  reticulated ;  this  part  is  bounded  laterally 
by  a  large  basal  and  a  smaller  middle  area,  broader  than  long,  and  by 
a  larger  apical  one  with  a  round  fovea  in  the  centre.  Propleurse 
strongly  and  deeply  punctured  ;  the  mesopleurfe  coarsely  reticulated, 
the  reticulations  being  in  oblique  rows.  Legs  for  the  greater  part 
blue,  the  tarsi  blackish ;  the  tibife  and  tarsi  covered  with  a  pale  down. 
Abdomen  minutely  and  closely  punctured  ;  the  apical  incision  is  larger 
than  usual ;  broader,  more  rounded,  at  the  base ;  in  length  it  is 
almost  as  long  as  its  width  at  the  apex. 

TENTHREDINID^. 

Selandria  andeana,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;  the  greater  part  of  the  prothorax,  the  four  basal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  the  femora  narrowly,  and  the  base  of  the 
tibiae  more  broadly,  pale  luteous ;  the  wings  hyaline,  with  a  distinct 
fuscous  tinge,  the  nervures  and  stigma  black.     ?  .     Length,  8-9  mm. 

Hab.     Machachi,  9-10,000  ft. 

Antennae  black,  thickly  covered  with  short  stiff  black  pubescence  ; 
distinctly  tapering  towards  the  apex,  the  joints  clearly  separated. 
Head  entirely  black,  shining,  thickly  covered  with  short  stiff  black 
pubescence.  Frontal  area  large,  bounded  laterally  by  broad  keels 
its  lower  half  deeper,  its  sides  and  apex  rounded,  and  there  is  a 
roundish  flat  tubercle  in  the  centre.  Clypeus  obscurely,  finely,  and 
closely  punctured  ;  its  apex  broadly,  but  not  deeply,  incised.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vertex  is  a  narrow  longitudinal  keel ;  at  its  sides  is  a 
large  deep  fovea.  Thorax  smooth  and  shining ;  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  mesonotum  is  clearly  separated,  and  its  middle  is  deeply  keeled. 
Scutellum  flat ;  its  base  is  obliquely  narrowed — somewhat  /\-shaped 
and  deeply  separated  ;  its  apex  is  narrowly  obscure  luteous.  Cenchri 
large,  dull  white.  Legs  thickly  covered  with  a  stiff  pile  ;  the  calcaria 
are  short ;  the  patellae  large  ;  the  claws  have  a  large  almost  straight 
spine  near  the  middle.  The  second  cubital  cellule  is  slightly,  but 
distinctly,  longer  than  the  third  ;  near  the  base  of  the  cubital  nervure 
on  the  lower  side  is  a  short  oblique  projection ;  the  accessory  nervure 
in  the  hind  wing  is  interstitial. 

The  male  is  similarly  coloured  ;  the  antennae  are  not  much  longer 
and  hardly  thinner  than  they  are  in  the  female. 

This  species  was  referred,  in  Mr.  Whymper's  '  Travels  in  the 
Great  Andes,'  p.  356,  to  Strongylog aster,  but  it  agrees  much 
better  with  Selandria. 
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A    LIST    OF    THE     LEPIDOPTERA    OF    ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

By  W.  Renton. 
Concluded  from  p.  135. 

Noctiia  depuncta. — More  or  less  common  at  sugar  in  August.  Widely 
distributed. 

N.  augur,  N.  plecta,  N.  c-nigrum,  N.  triangulum,  N.  brunnea,  are  all 
common. 

N.  /estiva  and  var.  conjiua. — Common  in  the  larval  and  perfect 
stages,  on  heath. 

N.  dald'd. — Collected  a  few  on  Adderstone-lea  Moss,  August,  1900. 

N.  rtibi,  N.  umbrosa,  N.  baia,  are  also  very  common. 

N.  neglecta. — Common  on  Rubers-law  in  August.  The  larva  in 
May  and  June  on  heath. 

N.  xanthographa. — Common  and  variable  everywhere. 

TriphcBna  ianthina,  T.  fimbria,  T,  comes,  T.  pronuba,  are  common  in 
imago  and  larval  stages  throughout  the  county. 

Amphipyra  tragopogonis. — Common  everywhere. 

Mania  typica,  M.  maura. — Both  very  common  species  at  sugar,  &c. 

Panolis  piniperda. — Well  distributed  at  sallows  in  April ;  the  larva 
on  Scotch  fir  in  August. 

Pachnobia  rubricosa. — Common  at  sallows. 

T(Bniocampa  gothica,  T.  incerta,  T.  ojnma,  T.  stabilis. — Common  at 
sallow  catkins  in  April. 

T.  pulverulenta  {crnda). — Only  one  or  two  each  year. 

Orthosia  upsilon. — One  at  sugar  near  Hawick,  July,  1901. 

0.  lota. — Well  distributed  in  August. 

0.  macilenta. — Common  everywhere  in  September. 

Anchocelis  litura. — Also  a  common  species. 

Cerastis  vaccinii  and  Scopelosoma  satellitia  likewise  common. 

Xanthia  citrago,  X.fidvago,  X.  fiavago,  X.  circellaris.  All  more  or 
less  common. 

Cirrhcedia  xerampelina.  —  Some  seasons  very  common  on  ash- 
trunks  from  July  to  end  of  September. 

Tethea  subtusa. — Of  very  rare  occurrence  near  Kelso. 

Calymnia  trapezina. — Common  throughout  the  district. 

Dianthcecia  conspersa. — Generally  scarce  ;  in  a  few  places,  however, 
as  at  Hawick  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  it  is  common. 

D.  capsincola,  D.  cucuhali,  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  general. 

D.  carpophaga. — One  netted  as  it  was  flying  over  white  campion, 
July,  1902,  near  Hawick. 

Hecatera  serena  and  Folia  chi,  with  variety,  all  common  throughout 
the  county. 

Dasypolia  t^npli. — Generally  rare.  I  have  bred  the  species  on  cow- 
parsley,  from  ova  obtained  from  females  in  May. 

Aporophyla  lutulenta.  —  A  few  at  sugar  annually  in  September ; 
Kelso  and  Hawick. 

A.  nigra.  —  More  common  than  the  preceding  species,  and  widely 
distributed. 
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Cleoceris  viminalis. — Larva  common  on  sallows.  Imago  in  Sep- 
tember throughout. 

Miselia  oxyacantha,  Agriopis  aprilina,  Fjuplexia  lucipara,  and  Phlo- 
goplwra  meticulosa,  all  more  or  less  common. 

Aplecta  herbida. — Common  at  sugar,  1898. 

A.  occulta. — A  few  at  sugar,  July  and  August,  Cavers  Woods  and 
Minto  Woods. 

Hadena  adiista,  H.  protea,  H.  glauca,  H.  dentina,  H.  oleracea,  H.  pisi, 
H.  thalassina.     All  common  throughout. 

H.  rectillnea. — A  few  at  raspberry  blossom  annually,  near  Hawick. 

Calocampa  vetusta. — Rare  at  sugar. 

C.  exoleta. — Common  at  sugar,  October,  and  sallow  catkins,  April. 

CuGidlia  umbratica. — Generally  common  on  palings,  and  flying  over 
campions. 

Gonoptera  Ubatrix. — Local,  on  sallows. 

Habrostola  tripartita. — Common  on  nettle. 

Plusia  chrysitis,  common.  P.  bractea,  a  few  annually  ;  this  species 
is  well  distributed.  P.  festuca,  common  on  Newfield  Moss  and  Mal- 
colm's Moss,  July.  P.  iota,  common  everywhere.  P.  piUchrina,  more 
local,  but  common  where  it  occurs ;  the  larva  on  stinging-nettle 
{^Urtica  urens)  in  May.  P.  ffamrna,  abundant.  P.  interrogatioyiis, 
common  in  the  larval  stage  on  heaths,  Ruberslaw,  Muirfield,  Bellion 
Moor,  &c.,  in  May  ;  imago  in  June  and  July. 

Anarta  myrtilli. — Common  on  moors  from  May  to  end  of  July. 

Chariclea  umbra  [marginata). — A  local  species;  near  Hawick. 

Phytometra  vlridaria. — Local  on  moors. 

Euclidia  mi  and  E.  glyphica. — More  or  less  common  throughout  the 
county. 

Gatocala  fraxini.  —  I  had  a  specimen  brought  to  me  alive.  It  was 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawick  on  Aug.  11th,  1898,  by  John  Turn- 
bull,  a  mill-worker,  Weensland,  Hawick. 

Hypena  proboscidalis. — Common  everywhere,  and  Hypenodes  costa- 
strigalis,  a  few  annually.  These  are  the  only  two  Deltoides  that  I 
have  taken  so  far. 

Epione  vespertaria. — Occurs  in  one  locality  only — Adderstone-lea 
Moss,  where  it  is  fairly  common  in  good  seasons  in  August. 

E.  apiciaria. — Common  near  Hawick  in  August  and  September ; 
larva  on  willows  in  June. 

Riiniia  cratmjata. — Abundant  everywhere. 

Metrocampa  margaritaria. — Common  in  elm  woods. 

Ellopia  prosapiaria  (fasciaria). — Local  in  fir  woods  in  July. 

Eurymene  dolobraria. — Local  and  rare  in  Wells  Woods  and  Cavers 
Woods  in  June. 

Selenia  illunaria. — Common ;  one  brood  only.  S.  lunaria  more 
rare  and  local  throughout  the  county. 

Odontopera  bidetttata  and  Crocallis  elinguaria . — Common  everywhere. 

FAinomos  tiliaria. — Very  local  in  Hagburn  and  Minto  Woods  in 
September. 

Hiynera  pennaria. — Another  local  species ;  in  Duke's  Woods  and 
Minto  Woods  in  October. 

Phigalia  pilosaria.  —  Common  on  tree-trunks  in  February  and 
March ;  larva  found  on  almost  any  kind  of  tree. 
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Amphidasys  hetularia. — Common  on  birch,  sallows,  &c. 

Clenra  glahraria  and  C.  Jichenaria. — Generally  common,  in  larva 
and  imago,  wherever  lichen  grows. 

Boannia  repandata  and  B.  gemmaria. — Generally  common. 

Geometra  papilionaria. — Of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Ephyra  pendularia. — From  one  locality  only,  Wells  Woods,  in  June. 

Vennda  cambrica. — Local,  but  common  where  it  occurs ;  on  moun- 
tain ash. 

Acidalia  hisetata. — Another  local  species,  near  Hawick  and  Jedburgh. 

A.  remutaria. — Only  locality  known  to  me  is  Minto  Woods. 

A.  aversata. — Common  everywhere. 

Cabera  pusaria. — Common  ;  C.  rotundaria,  very  rare  in  Adderstone- 
lea  Moss  in  August ;   C.  exanthemata,  also  common. 

Macaria  liturata. — Local  in  fir  woods. 

Halia  wavaria. — Common   in   gardens  ;    larva  on   black   and   red 
currant  bushes  in  May. 

Strenia  clathrata. — Generally  scarce,  but  numerous  in  a  few  places. 

Scodiona  belffiaria. — Local  in  general,  on  moors ;  larva  on  heath, 
May. 

Ematurcja  atomaria. — Common  on  all  moors. 

Bupalns  piniaria. — Generally  common  in  fir  woods. 

Aspilates  strigillaria. — Only  in  one  locality,  Bellion  Moor. 

Abraxas  (Zerene)  grossulariata . — Local  in  gardens. 

A.  (Z.)  sylvata. — In  Denholm-dene  and  Minto  Woods  only. 

Lomaspilis  marginata. — Common  in  the  Kelso  district. 

Hybernia  rnpicapraria . — Abundant  everywhere. 

J3..  leucophcearia. — More  local  m  general. 

H.  aurantiaria. — Very  rare  and  local. 

H.  marginaria. — Common  everywhere. 

H.  defoliaria. — Same  as  the  preceding  species. 

Anisopteryx  (c-scularia. — Another  common  species. 

Cheimatobia  brumata. — Common. 

C.  boreata. — More  local ;  in  birch  woods. 

Oporabia  dilutata. — Numerous. 

0.  filigrammaria. — Common  in  birch  woods. 

Larentia  didymata. — Common. 

L.  multistrigaria. — Numerous. 

L.  casiata. — Local  on  moors. 

L.  salicata. — Well  distributed  ;  in  May  and  August. 

L.  olivata. — Very  local ;  in  Cavers  Woods  only. 

L.  viridaria. — Abundant  everywhere. 
[Emmelesia  and  Eupithecia,  ante,  pp.  GO,  61] . 

Lobophora  lobulata. — Local  and  rare. 

Thera  jimiperatn. — From  one  locality  only,   on  junipers,   Bellion 
Moor. 

T.  simidata. — Local  in  Wells  Woods. 

T.  vanata. — Common  in  all  fir  woods. 

T.Jirmata. — More  rare  than  the  last  named. 

Hypsipetes  impluviata. — Some  seasons  fairly  common  on  alder  and 
sallows. 

H.  elutata.— Common  everywhere. 
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Melanthia  rnbiginata. — Local ;  on  Teviot  Rule  Vs^ater  in  August. 

M.  ocellata. — Very  common. 

M.  alhicillata. — Only  in  one  locality — Duke's  Woods,  near  Hawick, 
June  and  July. 

Melanippe  tristata. — Common  on  all  moor  lands  in  July. 

M.  rivata. — Very  local,  on  Tofts  Moor. 

M.  sociata. — Generally  common. 

M.  montanata. — Abundant. 

M.  fluctuata. — Also  abundant. 

Anticlea  badiata. — Larva  local,  on  dog-rose  in  June.  Imago  in  April 
and  May. 

A.  derivata. — Also  a  local  species  throughout  the  county. 

Coremia  mimitata. — Local,  but  common  where  it  occurs. 

C.  propugnata. — Common  in  Hagburn,  and  Muirfield  Glen,  June 
and  July. 

C.  ferrugata. — More  or  less  common. 

C.  unidentaria. — More  rare  than  the  last. 

Camptogramma  hilineata. — Very  numerous. 

Phibalaptergx  lapidata. — Very  local,  on  Kirton  Moor  and  Shankend 
Station,  from  Sept.  10th  to  20th. 

P.  lignata. — Local,  on  Newfield  Moss  and  Adderstone-lea  Moss,  in 
July. 

Triphosa  dubitata. — Local  in  Heronhill  Wood,  May,  and  again  in 
September. 

Gidaria  siterata  (psittacata) . — Some  seasons  generally  common. 

C.  miata. — Common  annually  throughout  the  county. 

G.  corylata.  —  liocai  in  birch  wood. 

G.  russata  and  G.  immanata. — Common. 

G.  suffumata  and  var.  piceata. — -Generally  abundant  in  April. 

G.  dlaceata. — Very  local,  in  Cavers  Wood  andM  into  Woods,  in  May. 

G.  prunata  (ribesiaria). — Local  in  gardens. 

C.  testata. — Abundant  on  moors  in  August. 

G.  pojmlata. — Rare  on  Muirfield,  July. 

G.  fulvata. — Common  among  dog-rose. 

G.  dotata  [pyraliata). — Also  a  very  common  species. 

G.  associata  {dotata). — Common  in  gardens. 

Eubolia  limitata  [mensuraria).  —  Generally  abundant;  found  the 
larva  on  rest-harrow  in  June. 

E.  plumbaria. — Common  among  furze  in  July  ;  larva  found  on 
furze  in  August  and  September. 

Garsia  paludata. — From  one  locality  only,  on  Penchrist  Pen,  in 
July. 

Anaitis  plagiata. — From  all  the  localities  that  I  have  collected  in. 

Ghesias  spartiata. — Local  among  broom. 

Tanagra  atrata. — Common  everywhere. 

Deanbrae,  Hawick. 
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ON    BUTTERFLIES    COLLECTED    BY    MAJOR    E.    M. 
WOODWARD   IN   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA. 

By  Emily  Maey  Sharpe. 
(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

62.  P.  cvAMA  (He wits.). — a.  Mtoto-N'di,  Ukambani;  August 

4,  1897. 

63.  P.  CERYNE  {Boisd.). — a.  Campi  Daraja,  Nandi ;  March 
12,  1898. 

64.  Catachroptera  cloantha  {Cram.). — a,  b.  Samia  Hills, 
Kavirondo ;  March  7,  1898.  c.  Campi  Daraja,  Nandi ;  March 
12,  1898. 

65.  Crenis  occidentalium,  Mab. — a.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ; 
February  14,  1898.     b.  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February  28,  1898. 

66.  G.  natalensis,  Boisd. — a.  Campi  Kao,  Nandi ;  March  14, 
1898.     b.  Mondo,  Chagwe  ;  February  28,  1898. 

67.  Cyrestis  camillus  (Fabr.). — a,  b.  Campi  Kao,  Nandi; 
March  13-14,  1898. 

68.  Panopea  lucretia  {Cram.).  —  a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi; 
March  14,  1898. 

69.  Salamis  temora,  Feld. — a,  b,  3"  2  .  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ; 
March  14,  1898.     c,  ^  .  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

70.  Neptis  incongrua,  Butl. — a,  b.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ; 
March  20,  1898. 

71.  N.  woodwardi,  E.  M.  Sharpe ;  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
(7)  iii.  p.  243  (1899).— a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  13,  1898. 
b.  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

72.  N.  AGATHA  ((7ra?/i.).— a,  c.  Mbabani,  Usoga;  March  4, 1898. 

73.  N.  METELLA,  Doubl.  dc  Hewits. — a.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ; 
March  15,  1898. 

74.  N.  MARPESSA,  Hopff. — a,b.  Mbabani,  Usoga;  March  4, 1898. 

75.  EuRYTELA  DRYOPE  {Grain.). 

76.  EuRYTELA  OPHIONE  {Cram.).  —  a.  Uganda;  February 
27,  1898. 

77.  Byblia  ilithyia  {Drury). — a,  b.   Mtigwa,  Usoga;  March 

5,  1898.     c.  Wakolis,  Usoga ;  October  15,  1897. 

78.  Ergolis  enotrea  {Cram.). — a.  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe; 
March  1, 1898.  b.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898.  c.  Nan- 
di ;  March  16,  1898. 

79.  Hypolimnas  misippus  {Linn.). — a,  b,  3 .  Lugumbwas, 
Chagwe  ;  March  1,  1898. 

80.  H.  anthedon  {Doubl.). — a.  Kibwezi,  Ukambani;  August 
11,  1897. 
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81.  Hamanumida  DiEDALUS  (Fabr.). — a.    Samia  Hills,   Kavi- 
rondo ;  March  7,  1898.     b.  Muani,  Ukambani ;  April,  1898. 

82.  EuRYPHENE  cocALiA  (i^a&r.).— a.  Mondo, Cbagwe;  Febru- 
ary 28,  1898. 

83.  E.  soPHUs  (Fabr.). — a,b,  2  .  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898.     c,  <?  .  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ;  March  15,  1898. 

84.  EuPH^DRA  INANUM  {Butl.). — u.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi;  March 
14,  1898. 

85.  Harma  lurida   {Butl.). — a,  $.    Campi   Pashto,  Nandi; 
March  15,  1898. 

86.  H.  HESioDus  {Hewits.). — a.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ;  March 

13,  1898. 

87.  Charaxes  candiopb  (Godt.). — a.  Mbabani,  Usoga ;  April 
4,  1898. 

88.  C.  ETEsiPE  (Godt.).— a.  Wakolis,  Usoga;  March  4,  1898. 

89.  C.  BRUTUS  (Cram.).— a,  b.    Campi  Eao,  Nandi;   March 

14,  1898. 

90.  C.  NUMENES  (Hewits.). — a.   Campi  Eao,  Nandi;  March 
14,  1898. 

91.  C.  KIRKII,  Butl. 

92.  C.  Ros^,  Butl. — a.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

93.  C.  varanes  {Cram,.). 

Family  Lemoniid^s;. 

94.  LiBYTHEA  LABDACA,   Wcstw. — a,  b.    Campi  Eao,  Nandi; 
March  13,  14,  1898. 

95.  Abisara  gerontes  {Fabr.).— a.  Campi  Eao,  Nandi;  March 

14,  1898. 

Family  Lyc^nid^. 

96.  Vanessula  milca  {Heivits.).—a-c,  S  ?.    Nandi;    March 
16,  1898. 

97.  Lachnocnema  d'urbani,  Trim. — a.   Campi  Eao,  Nandi; 
March  14,  1898.     b.  Eldoma  Eavine,  Man ;  March  23,  1898. 

98.  AxiocERSES  HARPAX  {Fabr.). — a,  ?  .    Muani,  Ukambani. 

99.  A.  PBRioN  {Cram.). — a.  Campi  Darajani,  Nandi;  March 
18,  1898. 

100.  Chrysophanus  abbottii,  Holland. — a.  Campi  Donalezo, 
Nandi ;  March  17,  1898. 

101.  Tarucus   plinius   {Fabr.). — a,  ^ .   Misongoleni,  Ukam- 
bani ;  August  5, 1897.     b,  ?  .  Campi  Simba,  Ukambani ;  August 

15,  1897.     c,  S- .  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20,  1898. 

102.  T.  LOUISA,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a.  Misongoleni,  Ukambani ; 
August  5,  1897. 
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103.  Neolyc^na  cissus(Go^<.).— a,  ft,  $  .  Campi  Kao,  Nandi 
March  13,  14,  1898. 

104.  N.  JOBATES  (Hopff.). — a,  ?  .  Muani,  Ukambani;  March 
18,  1897. 

105.  Catochrysops  barkeri  {Trim.). — a,  b,  ?  .  Campi  Kao, 
Nandi. 

106.  C.  Asopus  {Hopff.). — a,h,  <?  $  .  Samia  Hills,  Kavirondo; 
March  7,  1898. 

107.  C.  OSIRIS  {Hopff.).  —  a,  <?  .  Misongoleni,  Ukambani; 
August  5,  1897. 

108.  PoLYOMMATUs  BOBTicus  {Linn.). — a,  b,  ^  .  Upper  Kedong, 
Kikuyu  ;  September  4,  1897.  c,  3- .  Campi  Kao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898. 

109.  Lyc^na  jesous  {Guer.). — a,  <? .  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani; 
August  4,  1897. 

110.  L.  ZENA,  Moore. — a,  b,  <?  .  Tsavo  Kiver,  Ukambani; 
August  24,  1897. 

111.  ZiZERA  KNYSNA  {Trim.). — a,  b.  Athi  Kiver,  Ukambani; 
August  24,  1897. 

112.  Z.  GAiKA  {Trim.). 

113.  Cacyreus  lingeus  {Cram.). — a,  ^  .  Upper  Kedong,  Ki- 
kuyu ;  September  4,  1897.  b,  ?  .  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ; 
August  16,  1897.     c,  <?  .  Kampala,  Uganda  ;  February  27,  1898. 

114.  Castalius  margaritaceus,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a,  b,  3"  2  ■ 
Campi  Kao,  Nandi;  March  13,  1898.  c  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi; 
March  15,  1898.     d,  e,  3  .  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

115.  Lyc^nesthes  kersteni,  Gerst. — a,  ?  .  Nandi ;  March 
16,  1898. 

116.  L.  AMARAH  {Guer.). — a,  h,  S  9  .  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani 
August  4,  1897.     c,  ?  .  Campi  Kao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

117.  L.  LARYDAS  {Cram.). — a,  2  ■  Lubwa's  Hill,  Usoga;  Janu- 
ary 3,  1898.     b,  c,  3  .   Campi  Kao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

118.  L.  lochias,  Heivits. 

119.  Urgnothauma  falkensteinii  {Dewitz.). — a.  Upper  Ke- 
dong, Kikuyu;  September  4, 1897.    b,  c.  Nandi;  March  16,  1897. 

120.  Stugeta  marmoreus  {Butl.). — a,  ?  .  Mtigwa,  Usoga ; 
March  5,  1898. 

121.  ViRACHOLA  antalus  (iJo^/".). — a,  ?.  Kampala,  Uganda; 
February  27,  1898. 

122.  Hypolyc^na  antifaunus  {Doubl.  &  Hewits.). — a.  Wa- 
kolis,  Usoga ;  March  4,  1898. 

123.  H.  ?  MERA,  Heivits.— a.  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    SOME    NEW    SPECIES    AND    A    NEW 
GENUS   OF   CHRYSOMELID^   FROM   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

By  Maktin  Jacoby. 

Mastostbthus  flavovittatus,  sp.  n. 

Reddish-fulvous  ;  the  margins  of  the  thoi-ax  and  two  curved 
markings  on  the  disc,  flavous ;  elytra  closely  and  strongly  punctured 
and  subrugose,  fulvous,  a  narrow  oblique  stripe  from  the  base  to  the 
margin  and  another  angulate  stripe  below  the  middle,  flavous.  Length 
11  mill. 

Hah.     Marcapata,  Peru. 

Broad  and  subdepressed,  entirely  reddish-fulvous;  the  head  closely 
punctured  near  the  eyes  with  a  longitudinal  central  groove ;  eyes 
deeply  notched ;  antennte  pale  fulvous,  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
elytra;  the  lower  four  joints  shining,  the  rest  opaque,  pubescent; 
thorax  obliquely  narrowed  anteriorly,  the  sides  straight,  the  surface 
extremely  finely  punctured,  fulvous,  the  margins  and  two  semicircular 
marks  at  the  middle  flavous ;  elytra  strongly  and  closely  punctured 
with  traces  of  longitudinal  raised  lines,  each  elytron  with  a  very 
narrow  flavous  stripe,  which  extends  from  the  scutellum  to  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  margin,  another  stripe  below  the  middle  is  of  less  oblique 
direction  and  extends  from  the  margin  to  the  suture,  upwards  of  which 
it  is  angularly  continued  for  a  short  distance ;  under  side  and  legs 
fulvous ;  the  metasternum  compressed  and  strongly  raised. 

This  handsome  species  is  quite  unlike  any  of  its  allies  in 
colouration  and  pattern.  I  have  seen  two  similar  specimens, 
one  of  which  I  received  from  Herr  Bang-Haas. 

Mastostethus  peruensis,  sp.  n. 

Rufous  ;  the  antennte,  tibife,  and  tarsi  black ;  thorax  with  four 
black  spots ;  elytra  closely  punctured,  black  ;  a  broad  curved  band 
below  the  middle,  flavous.     Length  11  mill. 

Hah.     Marcapata,  Peru. 

Head  finely  and  closely  punctured,  with  a  small  black  central  spot, 
the  ground  colour  rufous ;  antennae  black ;  thorax  very  finely  punc- 
tured, of  usual  shape,  rufous,  with  four  small  black  spots,  placed 
transversely,  the  outer  ones  near  the  posterior  angles,  the  others  at 
the  middle ;  scutellum  rufous ;  elytra  with  a  shallow  depression  near 
the  suture,  very  closely  punctured,  black,  with  a  broad  transverse 
curved  flavous  band  below  the  middle  ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  black. 

Of  almost  exactly  similar  colouration  as  M.  Batcsi,  Baly,  but 
of  broader  shape,  with  a  feeble  sutural  elytral  depression,  the 
elytral  band  much  broader,  of  equal  width  and  concave,  the  head 
with  only  a  single  small  black  spot. 

ENTOM. — JUNE,    1903.  0 
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MeGALGPUS    CiERULEUS,    Sp.  11. 

Oblong  and  broadly  subquadrate,  black  below,  above  metallic  blue, 
finely  pubescent ;  head  and  thorax  extremely  closely  punctured  ;  elytra 
with  basal  depression,  more  strongly  punctured  than  the  thorax. 
Length  8  mill. 

Hah.     Bartica,  Br.  Guiana. 

Head  very  closely  and  finely  punctured  near  the  eyes,  the  central 
portion  smooth,  in  shape  of  a  narrow  space,  metallic  blue  ;  labrum  and 
palpi  black  ;  antennre  black,  the  lower  four  joints  shining,  the  rest 
opaque ;  thorax  transverse,  the  posterior  angles  strongly  produced  out- 
wards ;  the  disc  with  a  deep  transverse  groove  near  the  anterior 
margin,  and  another  less  deep  one  near  the  base,  metallic  blue,  very 
closely  and  finely  punctured  and  sparingly  clothed  with  extremely 
short  pubescence;  scutellum  broad  and  transverse,  distinctly  punctured; 
elytra  subquadrate,  with  a  shallow  transverse  depression  near  the 
middle,  strongly  and  very  closely  punctured,  the  punctures  finer 
towards  the  apex,  each  puncture  provided  with  a  single  whitish  hair ; 
under  side  and  legs  black  ;  a  spot  at  the  flanks  of  the  thorax  near  the 
posterior  angles  and  the  sides  of  the  posterior  femora  below,  flavous, 
the  latter  strongly  incrassate,  their  tibife  slightly  curved. 

This  is  the  only  metallic  species  of  the  genus  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  of  which   I  possess  a  single  apparently 


female  specimen. 


(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Further  Note  on  Liphvka  brassolis. — Mr.  Dodd  writes  (April  6th, 
1903) : — "The  larva  as  to  which  you  now  hazard  a  suggestion  as  to 
its  being  ^hrassulls'  is,  as  I  have  more  than  once  stated,  that  of  a  moth, 
whose  history  I  am  partly  or  wholly  familiar  with.  It  comes  out  of  a 
ground  ant's  nest."  The  host  ant  being  different,  of  course  it  cannot 
be  " brassolis."  I  appear  to  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  that  the  "green 
ant"  and  the  "ground  ant"  were  not  the  same.  I  cannot,  however, 
quite  make  the  above  statement,  that  he  is  familiar  with  its  history, 
agree  with  that  quoted  {ante,  p.  90),  that  he  knows  "nothing  of  the 
round  segmented  one,  except  that  it  is  in  the  ants'  nest  and  sucks 
their  larva."  I  hope  the  errors  and  misunderstandings  into  which  we 
have  fallen  will  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  collating  facts  with  the 
Antipodes,  rather  than  to  an  excess  of  original  sin. — T.  A.  Chapman  ; 
Betula,  Reigate  :  May  19th,  1903. 

Attacks  of  Parasites  on  Vanessa  Pup^. — The  note  by  Mr.  Bird 
{ante  -p.  135)  on  this  subject  leads  me  to  send  you  the  following  record. 
On  April  8th  last,  I  was  at  Pegomas  (near  Cannes),  and  noticing  larvae 
of  Vanessa  iirticce,  examined  a  neighbouring  wall  with  a  view  to  seeing 
how    far   the   broods   were   advanced   at   that   date.      I  found  larvse 
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crawling  up  to  spin,  others  hung  up  for  change,  and  some  ah^eady 
fully  pupated.  Amongst  others  I  noticed  a  pupa  very  recently  changed, 
whose  integument  was  quite  soft,  and  which  had  not  quite  assumed 
the  true  pupal  outlines.  On  this  one  I  noticed  a  chalcid,  with  the 
ovipositor  piercing  the  pupa,  in  the  intersegmental  incision  between  the 
abdominal  segments  six  and  seven.  It  seemed  firmly  fixed  there,  by 
this  insertion  of  its  ovipositor,  whilst  I  examined  it.  Thinking  to 
secure  it  with  the  pupa,  however,  it  released  itself  and  escaped,  whilst 
I  was  loosening  the  pupa.  On  opening  the  pupa  a  day  or  two  ago,  it 
contained  nothing  but  a  mass  of  chalcid  larvae. — T.  A.  Chapman  ; 
Betula,  Reigate  :  May  14th,  1903. 

On  the  Urticating  Properties  of  certain  Moth  Cocoons. — Mr.  W. 
A.  Carter's  interesting  remarks  on  the  above  subject  [ante,  p.  68)  remind 
me  that  I  have  frequently  experienced  a  similar  inconvenience  after 
handling  the  cocoons  of  certain  Ceylonese  moths.  I  would  mention 
in  particular  those  of  Parasa  lepida,  Cram.  (Limacodid^),  Lailia  sujfusa, 
Wlk.  (LymantridaB),  and  Dasychim  seciira,  Hiibn.  (Lyraantridse). 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  symptoms  ha.ve  been  very  similar  (most 
severe  in  that  of  P.  lepida),  consisting  of  an  intense  burning 
irritation  and  itching,  greatly  aggravated  and  extended  by  rubbing, 
but  not  followed  by  any  marked  pustulation.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  these  symptoms  are  quite  independent  of  any  mechanical 
irritation  directly  due  to  the  hairs  of  the  larva,  but  are  the  effect  of 
some  irritant  secretion  present  in  the  texture  of  the  cocoon,  possibly 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  The  irritation,  with  me,  has  not  been 
the  result  of  direct  contact  of  the  cocoon  with  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
arm,  face  or  neck,  but  has  been  communicated  to  those  parts  by  the 
fingers  that  have  actually  touched  the  cocoons.  Moreover,  after 
repeated  examination  of  the  affected  parts  with  a  high-power  lens, 
I  have  invariably  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  hairs  or  other 
visible  particles.  The  thick  skin  of  the  finger-tips  is  proof  against 
the  irritant.  The  larva  of  P.  lepida,  the  cocoon  of  which  is  associated 
with  the  most  powerful  urticant,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  hairy 
caterpillar,  though  it  is  armed  with  groups  of  stout  urticating  spines. 
These  spines  are  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  thin  web  partially 
surrounding  the  hard  compact  cocoon,  but  they  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  are  quite  conspicuous  owing  to  their  size  and  black 
colour.  If  the  irritation  were  due  to  them,  their  presence  in  the  skin 
would  be  readily  detected.  With  Ltrlia  and  Dasijchira  the  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  application  of  common  soap,  but  nothing  seemed 
to  allay  the  irritation  produced  by  the  cocoons  of  the  Parasa,  and  time 
alone  brought  relief.  Even  then  the  unpleasantness  would  often 
recur  when  the  place  had  been  accidentally  rubbed.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  urticating  property  in  the  cocoons  is  an  interesting  problem 
that  apparently  still  awaits  solution. — E.  Ernest  Green;  Govt. 
Entomologist,  Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon :  March,  1903. 

[Packard  (1898,  'Text-book  of  Entomology,'  pp.  189-93)  writes  :— 
"  Certain  remarkable  spines  occur  in  limacodid  larvas,  called  caltrops 
spines,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  caltrops  formerly  used  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  cavalry.  They  are  largely  concerned  in  producing  the 
poisonous  and  irritating  effects  resulting  from  contact  with  the  cater- 
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pillars  of  these  moths,  and  are  situated  in  scattered  groups  near  the 
end  of  the  tubercles,  .  .  .  They  are  not  firmly  embedded  in  the  cuticle, 
but  on  the  contrary  appear  to  become  very  easily  loosened  and  detached, 
and  they  probably,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  of  any 
aggressor,  burrow  underneath,  and  are  probably  in  part  the  cause  of 
the  continual  itching  and  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  creatures.  .  .  . 
The  body  of  the  spine  is  spherical,  witli  one  large,  elongated,  conical 
spine  arising  from  it,  the  spherical  base  being  beset  with  a  number  of 
minute,  somewhat  obtuse  spinules."  Packard  also  describes  the  large 
hollow  bristles  or  spines  in  Lac/oa,  Orgyla,  &c.,  "filled  with  a  poisonous 
secretion  formed  in  a  single  large,  or  several  smaller  specialized 
hypodermal   cells   situated   under   the   base    of  the  spine." — G.   W. 

KiRKALDY.] 

Australian  Lepidoptera  and  Sugar. —  It  has  been  a  never-failing 
source  of  wonder  to  me  why  Lepidoptera  in  these  climes  persistently 
refuse  to  be  lured  to  their  destruction  by  the  intoxicating  delights  of 
sugar.  When  first  I  started  experimenting  I  attributed  my  non- 
success  to  the  mixture,  but  obtaining  the  same  result  time  after  time 
from  sugar  prepared  most  carefully  from  the  best  recipes,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  the  moths  were  at  fault  and  not  the  mixture.  Not 
only  have  I  experimented  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  also  away 
back  in  the  bush,  in  places  where  one  would  imagine  moths  would 
tumble  over  one  another  in  their  haste  to  get  there  first ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Night  after  night  I  would  go  round  in  hopes  that  my  luck 
would  at  last  change,  but  it  was  always  the  same  tale.  A  friend  in 
New  South  Wales  has  informed  me  that  his  experiences  exactly  tally 
with  mine.  He  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  importing  some  sugar 
already  made  up.  It  was,  however,  no  better  :  cockroaches,  earwigs, 
and  such-like  are  the  only  insects  one  finds  on  one's  rounds. — Frank 
M.  Littler  ;  Launceston,  Tasmania :  March  16th,  1903. 

Epidemic  among  Caterpillars. — On  several  occasions  when  rearing 
in  breeding-cages  a  number  of  larvie  of  Lepidoptera  (especially  hairy 
ones),  I  have  found  that  after  having  successfully  completed  their  last 
moult  they  ceased  to  feed  and  went  limp.  Some  would  make  an 
attempt  to  spin,  but  after  getting  a  little  way  would  cease,  shrivel  up, 
and  die.  Others  would  shrivel  and  die  without  attempting  to  spin. 
In  this  way  I  have  at  various  times  lost  several  hundred  larvse.  The 
caterpillars  always  had  plenty  of  suitable  food,  light,  and  air.  Just 
recently  I  had  a  hundred  and  seventy  larvsB  of  a  Darala  hatch  ;  these 
I  reared  without  a  loss  until  jnst  full-fed.  One  morning  on  going  to 
the  cages  I  found  many  of  the  caterpillars  limp  and  listless.  I  at  once 
removed  them  to  fresh  cages,  hoping  to  stay  the  disease,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  only  forty  spinning  out  of  the  lot.  I  have  tried  changing  the 
food,  and  all  kinds  of  things,  but  without  success.  If  any  other 
entomologists  have  had  similar  experiences,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  what  they  attribute  the  epidemic, 
and  how  to  combat  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  I  have  to  do  in 
the  future  is  not  to  keep  more  than,  say,  a  dozen  in  each  cage ;  then, 
if  one  lot  sickens,  there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  an  epidemic  setting 
in, — Frank  M,  Littler;  Launceston,  Tasmania:  March  16th,  1903. 
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National  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera. — In  response  to  our 
appeal  for  help  in  perfecting  this  collection,  Mr,  William  M.  Christy, 
of  Watergate,  Hants,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  a  fine  collection  of  moths  from 
Shetland,  together  with  some  local  forms  of  other  species.  We  hope 
that  further  assistance  may  be  given  duriug  the  season.  (For  lists  of 
species  wanted,  please  refer  to  p.  135.) 

The  name  Micropyga. — I  do  not  see  how  an  author  can  excuse 
himseif  for  proposing  new  generic  names  without  taking  the  slightest 
trouble  to  see  whether  they  have  been  used  before.  If  Mr.  Jacoby 
(cf.  Entom.  p.  92)  had  consulted  the  '  Nomenclator  Zoologicus '  he 
would  have  found  Micropyga,  Agassiz,  1879,  which  quite  precludes 
the  use  of  the  same  name  for  his  beetle-genus.  There  are  also  extant 
Micropyfie,B.Sbw\e,  and  il/iV?-o^j(//7m,  Bonaparte,  though  these  are  properly 
regarded  as  different  names. — T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

Birds  attacking  Lepidoptera. — With  reference  to  Mr.  W.  Parkinson 
Curtis's  note  (ante  p.  68)  re  "Kestrel  destroying  butterflies,"  I  should 
hke  to  record  that,  on  July  18th,  1897,  at  Addington,  Surrey,  I  had  a 
specimen  of  Argynnis  adippe  under  my  net,  which,  however,  managed 
to  escape,  but  after  chasing  it  some  distance  it  settled  on  the  ground, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  again  net  it,  a  bird  dashed  at  it,  and  soon 
made  short  work  of  it.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  note  to  what  species 
the  bird  belonged  (it  was  certainly  not  so  large  as  a  thrush),  as  the 
whole  thing  was  over  so  quickly,  and  I  was  pretty  well  "done  up"  after 
my  run,  and  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  the  insect,  as  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  butterfly  there,  nor  since.  Again,  I  have  a  note  in  my  diary, 
on  March  13th,  1899,  of  watching  a  sparrow  chasing  a  specimen  of 
Vanessa  urtica  at  Whitstable,  which  it  captured.  On  June  14th,  1901, 
I  found  a  great  many  full-grown  larvfe  of  V.  polychJoros  wandering 
about  the  road  near  Brockenhurst  station,  and  while  taking  a  number 
I  noticed  that  some  thrushes  were  as  busily  engaged  as  I  was,  and  one 
flew  quite  close  to  me  with  two  larva  in  its  beak.  I  send  the  above 
notes,  as  I  heard  it  asserted  the  other  day  that  birds  do  not  attack 
butterflies. — C.  W.  Colthrup. 
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Spring  Notes  (1903)  in  Wilts  and  Hants.  —  Early  in  January 
Hyhernia  dffoUaria  was  observed  at  Salisbury.  The  evening  of  Feb. 
3rd  being  very  mild,  I  went  round  the  street-lamps,  but  only  saw 
males  of  Cheimatohia  brumata.  During  this  month  Phigalia  pilosaria, 
Hybeniia  marfjinaria,  and  H.  leucophaaria  were  also  about.  Owing  to  the 
mild  weather  vegetation  was  very  forward,  hawthorn  bushes  in  shel- 
tered positions  being  actually  in  leaf  on  Feb.  10th.  March  continued 
mild,  and  many  sallows  were  in  full  bloom  the  first  week.  Blackthorn 
blossoms  were  seen  on  the  4th.  Gonepteryx  rhamni  and  Vanessa  urticm 
were  both  on  the  wing.  Xylina  rhizolitha,  Xylocampa  lithorhiza, 
Hybeinia  rupicapraria,  H.  marginaria,  Eupithecia  abbreviata,  and  Diurnea 
fagella  weie  seen ;  whilst  at  sallows,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
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properly  working,  Tamocampa  stabiUs,  T.  (jnthica,  and  Cerastis  vaccinii 
occurred.  A  few  larvae  of  Cleora  lichenaria  were  obtained  in  a  beech- 
wood. 

On  March  13th  I  "hiked"  to  Lyndhurst,  and  found  Brephos  par- 
thenias  fairly  common,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  any.  Vanessa 
urticm,  PhvjaUa  pilosaria,  aud  Hyheniia  marginaria  were  the  only  other 
Lepidoptera  seen. 

With  April  the  spell  of  mild  weather  came  to  an  end.  I  was 
unable  lo  do  much  collecting  at  Salisbury,  but  took  a  good  male 
Amphidasys  prodromaria  from  a  street-lamp  on  the  1st,  and  subse- 
quently saw  one  or  two  more.  Pieris  rapa-  appeared  on  the  3rd ;  and 
other  insects  noticed  were  TcBniocampa  stabilis,  T.  yothica,  Phlogophora 
meticulnsa  (one  at  sallows),  Hybernia  inarginaria,  Aniwpteryx  (Bscularia, 
and  Diurnea  fagella.  Larvfe  of  Odonestis  potatoria  were  found  on  the 
18th,  when  a  small  Arctia  caia  was  also  seen.  A  larva  of  Lasiocampa 
[Boinbyx)  quercus  was  beaten  from  hawthorn.  Oporabia  dilutata  larvas 
were  noticed,  and  Eupithecia  sobrinatahesiten  from  juniper  bushes  on  the 
hills  near  Dean.  Larvae-searching  one  evening,  with  an  acetylene  lamp, 
showed  up  a  few  TripluBiia  fimbria,  a  very  large  number  of  T.  comes  (?) 
feeding  on  bramble,  blackthorn,  and  almost  anything,  and  Uropteryx 
sambucaria.  On  the  4th  I  walked  about  four  miles  out  of  Salisbury  to 
see  a  friend,  and  found  larvae  of  Sesia  tipvlifurmis  in  the  currant-bushes 
in  his  garden.  He  showed  me  Plusia  moneta  which  he  captured  in  his 
garden  last  year,  and  on  searching  DelplUmum  there  we  found  two 
small  larvae.  I  have  since  searched  both  monkshood  and  Ddpldniinn 
in  the  garden  here,  and  been  rewarded  by  seven  larvae  found  in  the 
heads  of  one  plant  of  monkshood,  and  a  few  odd  ones  on  Delphinium. 
I  also  found  four  other  larvae  on  Delphinium,  in  a  garden  at  Northwood, 
Middlesex,  on  April  30th,  Some  of  the  larvae  spun  up  on  May  13th, 
but  others  were  not  half-grown  at  that  time. 

We  have,  up  to  the  present,  had  such  bad  weather  in  May  that  I 
have  only  ventured  out  once,  which  was  on  May  15th,  to  Wilton.  Two 
very  fine  Lithusia  sororcula  (aureola)  were  on  this  occasion  beaten  from 
birch,  whilst  continuous  searching  of  tree-trunks  only  produced  one 
Tephtosia  crepuscidada,  two  T.  punctxdata,  and  one  Panagra  petraria. 
Asthena  candidata  was  beaten.  Larvae  noticed  were  Cheimatobia  boreata 
(abundant  on  birch),  C.  brumata,  Oporabia  dilutata,  PhigaUa  pilosaria, 
and  Ilypsipetes  elututa.  Melanippe  liuctuata  is  the  only  other  moth 
noticed  so  far  this  month. 

Easter  was  spent  in  the  New  Forest  with  my  father.  The  weather 
got  colder  and  colder  until  the  last  day  of  my  stay  (April  13th),  when 
we  actually  had  a  snowstorm.  Butterflies  were  not  much  in  evidence, 
Gonepteryx  rhamni  being  by  far  the  commonest,  with  occasional  examples 
of  Vajiessa  polychlorus  and  V.  urtica;.  Pararge  egeria  was  taken  April 
10th,  and  another  seen  two  days  later.  A  few  Sarrothripus  ujulnlatms 
were  taken.  Is  this  moth  double-brooded,  or  are  the  individuals  seen 
in  the  spring  hybernated  specimens  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  this, 
as  I  cannot  make  out  from  the  only  book  I  have  at  hand,  though  their 
condition  suggested  hybernation.  After  much  searching,  about  a  dozen 
Boarmia  cinctaria  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  forest,  five  of 
them  being  captured  between  the  snow  showers.  A  fine  Lobophora 
viretata  was  netted  as  it  flew  off  a  hoUy-trunki     A  short  series  of 
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Aleucis  pictaria  was  obtained,  flying  roand  or  settled  on  the  blackthorn 
bushes  at  night.  A  special  point  was  made  of  working  for  this  moth, 
as  we  had  not  previously  taken  it.  Blackthorn  bloom  was  rather 
better  than  the  sallows,  which  were  nearly  all  over,  a  nice  series  of 
Pachnobia  rubricosa  being  obtained  from  the  former. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remaining  moths  noticed ; — Trachea 
piniperda,  Xylocampa  lithorhiza,  Xylina  rhizolitha,  Cerastis  vaccinii, 
Taniocampa  stabilis,  T.  pulverulenta  {cruda),  T.  gothica,  T.  miniosa,  T. 
mmida,  Brephos  parthenias  (two),  Selenia  illunaria,  Tephrosia  bistortata, 
Anticlea  badiata,  A.  nigrofasciaria,  Eupithecia  abbreviata,  E.  pinnilata, 
and  Hybernia  maryinaria.  With  regard  to  the  last  named,  the  males 
were  in  dozens  one  very  cold  evening  (April  12th),  flitting  about  in.  a 
fir  and  oak  plantation,  and  settled  on  trunks  and  twigs  of  both  trees, 
but  more  abundantly  on  the  firs.  Very  few  were  noticed  elsewhere. 
Could  this  possibly  be  a  case  of  "  sembling  "  ?  If  we  had  tried  we 
could  have  taken  about  fifty  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  long  search 
for  larvae  of  Limenitis  sibylla  only  revealed  four  very  small  ones. 
Other  larvaB  noticed  were  Psilura  monacha  (one  from  fir),  Tceniocampa 
qiiercus  (from  ling),  Ayrotis  ayathina  (ling),  Triphcena  fimbria,  T.  conies, 
and  Nuctua  (?  trianyulum),  the  last  three  species  by  searching  with  the 
lantern  after  dark — Miselia  oxyacanthm,  Catocala  sponsa  (one),  Bumia 
liiteolata  (cratcByata),  Crocallis  elinguaria,  Metrocampa  maryaritaria, 
Ellopia  fasciaria  (about  four  dozen),  Cleora  lichenaria,  C.  ylabraria 
(three),  Thera  variata,  T.  Jirinata,  Abraxas  yrossulariata,  and  Cidaria 
truncata  (honeysuckle). 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  we 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  success. — F.  M.  B.  Cakr;  The  Choir 
School,  The  Close,  Salisbury  :  May  17th,  1903. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 


Proceedinys  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  1902.  Pp.  126.  Two  Plates  and  a  Chart.  Hibernia 
Chambers,  London  Bridge,  S.E.     1903. 

Although  it  does  not  contain  so  many  pages  as  some  of  those 
previously  published  by  this  Society,  the  present  volume  cannot  be 
regarded  as  retrogressive.  Among  the  papers,  seven  in  number,  are 
two  or  three  dealmg  with  entomological  matters.  "  A  Life  Cycle  of 
Acidalia  maryinepunctata,  Goze  [pronmtata,  Gn.),  and  other  Notes  on 
the  Species,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Adkin,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  ;  while  the  paper  by  Dr.  Chapman  on  "  Inflation 
in  insects  "  which  deals  with  the  mechanics  connected  with  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  imago  from  the  pupa,  and  the  subsequent  expansion  of 
the  wings,  should  attract  attention  to  a  promising  field  of  investigation. 
The  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  Noad  Clark  belongs  to  the  Crustacea, 
but  his  paper  on  Aryulus  foliaceus  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  the  life-history  of  the  "fish-louse,"  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  two  excellent  plates  of  structural  details  from  photos  taken  by  the 
author. 
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Transactions  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  the  year  1902.     Pp.  72.      The  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 
This  publication  contains,  in  addition  to  other  interesting  entomo- 
logical matter,  some  important  papers.     One  of  these,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Sich,  is  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Early  Stages  of  Fhyllocnistis 
suffaseUa,  Zell."     Another,  by  Mr.  A.  Bacot,  is  on  the  "Importance  of 
certain   Larval   Characters   as    a   guide  in  the  Classification  of  the 
Sphingids."     Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  contributes  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  collecting  experiences  in  British  Guiana. 

A    List   of  Lepidoptera  found  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire,   Flintshire, 
Denbiyhskire,  Carnarvunshire,  and  Anylesea.     Compiled  and  edited " 
by  Georgk   0.  Day,    F.E.S.,   with  the  assistance  of  J.  Arkle, 
Herbert   Dobie,    M.D.,   and   Robert  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
8vo.     Pp.  120.     Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester  1903. 
Although  based  on  the  Walker  list  (1885),  the  nomenclature  and 
classification  of  the  Staudinger  and  Rebel  Catalogue  have  been  adopted. 
Over  680  species  are  enumerated,  and  of  these  only  123  belong  to  the 
families  included  in  the  old  division  of  "Micro-Lepidoptera."    The  list 
bears  evidence  of  careful  preparation,  and  will  be  of  value  to  students 
of  distribution  as  well  as  to  the  local  lepidopterist. 

A  List  of  North  American  Lepidoptera,  and  Key  to  the  Literature  of  this 
Order  of  Insects.  By  Harrison  G.  Dyar,  Ph.  D.  (assisted  by 
C.  H.  Fernald,  Ph.  D.,  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Hulst,  and  August 
Busck).  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  No.  52. 
8vo.  Pp.  723.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  1902. 
Dr.  Dyar  and  those  who  co-operated  with  him  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  completion  of  this  laborious  work.  The  "List"  will 
no  doubt  command  in  America  the  same  position  that  the  "  Catalog  " 
holds  in  Europe.  The  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  preface : — "  Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
classification  of  the  Lepidoptera  has  been  radically  altered.  No  exact 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  sequence  of  families  and  genera 
has  been  reached,  but  the  recent  workers  are  so  closely  in  accord  as  to 
the  principles  involved  and  the  resultant  general  scheme,  that  we  seem 
to  be  somewhere  near  a  natural  classification.  In  the  present  list  I 
have  followed  my  own  views,  based  largely  on  larval  characters,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  family  and  super-family  groups.  The  system  does 
not  difter  in  general  from  that  of  Edward  Meyrick,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  British  Museum  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera 
Phalfenffi,  though  the  order  of  groups  is  somewhat  different.  I  have 
placed  the  butterflies  first,  since  they  seem  on  the  whole  'higher'  than 
the  moths,  and  this  course  agrees  with  the  usual  custom,  I  follow 
with  the  Sphingidae  and  Saturnians  for  the  same  reasons,  although,  in 
variation,  they  are  more  generalized  than  some  of  the  Noctuid  groups. 
The  list,  as  a  whole,  proceeds  from  higher  to  lower  forms,  as  in 
Staudinger  and  Rebel's  Catalogue."  According  to  the  present  census, 
6622  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  known  to  occur  in  America  north  of 
Mexico  ;  about  240  of  these  are  European,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  found  in  Britain. 
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NOTES     ON     THE     BEE:      GENUS     APIS. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

An  examination  of  the  mouth-parts  of  three  species  of  Apis 
shows  great  uniformity ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  always  two- 
jointed,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  all  authors  examined 
to  the  contrary.     The  species  studied  can  be  separated  thus  : — 

1.  Second  joint  of  labial  palpus  about  420  /x  long      .     indica,  Fabr.  ^  . 

2.  Second  joint  of  labial  palpus  about  600  /i.  long 

in  ^ 3. 

3.  "  Spoon  "  at  end  of  tongue  long  and  narrow,  about 

150  />t  long,  80  broad dorsata,  Fabr. 

"  Spoon  "  at  end  of  tongue  circular,  about  100  /x 

long,  110  broad     ......     Ivjustica,  Spin. 

The  difference  in  the  "  spoon "  between  the  last  two  was 
observed  and  pointed  out  to  me  by  Miss  Irma  Bell,  one  of  my 
students.  The  second  joint  of  labial  palpus  in  dorsata  may 
measure  as  much  as  650  /x,  but  this  "  giant "  bee  has  the  mouth 
practically  of  the  same  size  as  the  Ligurian  bee.  The  second 
joint  of  labial  palpus  in  the  male  ligustica  is  comparatively  short, 
only  about  450  u.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  for  material 
of  indica  and  dorsata,-  ligustica  is  the  form  of  the  honey-bee 
common  in  New  Mexico. 

Apis  is  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bees,  and  regarded 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  bee-development.  It  is  of  course  greatly 
specialized  in  its  mouth-parts,  its  habits,  &c. ;  yet  it  retains 
some  very  primitive  characters.  The  venation  of  the  winga  is 
very  wasp-like.  The  peculiar  submarginal  cells  suggest  those  of 
Notogonia,  Tachytes,  or  Laphyragogus.  The  long  marginal  cell 
and  the  form  of  the  eyes  in  the  male  recall  the  primitive  bee 
genus  Protoxcea.  The  shape  of  the  marginal  cell,  and  the 
venation  approaching  the  apical  margin  of  the  wing,  suggest  the 
wasp  Monedida ,-  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  genera  of 
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Bembicini  have  only  three-jointed  maxillary  palpi.  I  think  it 
is  certain  that  Apis  has  no  particular  relationship  with  the 
ordinary  long-tongued  bees,  such  as  Anthophora,  &c. ;  so  far 
as  blood-relationship  goes,  it  must  be  nearer  to  some  of  the 
primitive  bees. 

P.S. — When  I  say  that  certain  characters  of  Apis  are  primi- 
tive, I  mean  that  they  are  wasp-characters  not  ordinarily  found 
among  bees.  Eegarding  the  matter  from  a  broader  standpoint, 
the  characters  are  not  primitive ;  and  no  doubt  a  square  wing- 
cell  is  more  primitive  than  a  long  or  triangular  one.  The  point 
is  that  the  bees  are  derived  from  the  wasps,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  such  wasp -characters  as  Ajns  shows  would  reappear  after 
being  absent  in  a  long  series  of  bee  ancestors. 

East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A. :   May  14,  1903. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    SPECIES    OF    AMMOPLANUS 
(HYMENOPTERA)     FROM     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

By  p.  Cameron. 

Ammoplanus  mandibularis,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  the  mandibles  and  fore  knees  pale  testaceous,  the  flagellum 
of  the  antennaB  browuish  beneath ;  the  wings  hyaline,  the  large  stigma 
black,  pale  at  the  base.     J  .     Length  2  mm. 

Hab.     Pearston,  South  Africa;  Dr.  Robert  Broom,  C.M.Z.S. 

Smooth,  shining,  the  median  segment  aciculated ;  the  base  of  the 
antennae  brownish  ;  the  scape  not  quite  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
head  and  not  to  the  top  of  the  eyes ;  the  pedicle  twice  longer  than 
broad,  the  following  joint  is  about  equal  in  length  to  it.  PropleuraB 
with  a  wide  furrow  in  the  centre,  which  becomes  narrowed  towards 
the  apex ;  the  metapleurs  obscurely  striated ;  the  striae  are  roundly 
curved ;  there  is  a  round  shallow  fovea  on  the  mesopleurae.  Meta- 
notum  opaque,  strongly  aciculated,  obscurely  furrowed  in  the  middle. 
The  lower  abscissa  of  the  radius  is  straight  and  oblique,  not  roundly 
curved,  as  in  A.  perrisii.  The  metatarsus  pale.  The  eyes  on  the 
inner  side  below  distinctly  curve  inwardly. 

The  genus  Ammoplanus  is  of  small  extent,  and  hitherto  has 
only  been  recorded  from  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  Zoological 
Regions. 
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MISCELLANEA    RHYNCHOTALIA.— No.   7. 
By  G,  W.  Kirkaldy. 

Fam.  Tetigoniid^  (including  Membracinje). 
'    Cyrtoisa,  Fitch='tJyrtosia,  Stiil=Cyi'tolohus,  Goding. 
This  genus  was  spelt  as  above  by  Fitch,  and  is  not  preoccupied. 

•  ^^    Fam,  FuLGORiDiE. 

Cathedra,  gen.  nov. 
Head  subhorizontal,   slightly  upcurved  at  the  apex,  where  it  is 
acutangular  and   simple    (instead  of  being  trilobate  as   myPhrlctus, 
Spinola) ;  head  also  much  longer  than  in  the  latter  genus,  and  is 
laterally  multidentate,  the  teeth  being  acutely  triangular ;  the  vertex 
^     is  somewhat  obtusely  spinose  below  the  eyes,  sublaterally,  while  in 
'^  Phrictus  it  is  provided  with  a  strong,  acute,  upcurved  spine  on  each 
side.     Pronotum  much  flatter  than  in  Spinola's  genus,  the  posterior 
margin  truncate  and  not  spinose.     Elytra  more  pointed  apically,  the 
costa  more  arched,  and  the  costal  area  broader. 

°  Type,  P.  SERRATA  (Fabricius),  which,  apart  from  the  struc- 
/  tural  differences,  has  a  very  different  colour-appearance  from 
^^  Phrictus  diadema  (Linne),  the  only  species  of  that  genus,  as 
serrata  is  of  Cathedra,  known  to  me ;  the  latter  is  figured  by 
Stoll,  1788„  "  Cicaden,"  pi.  29,  figs.  170  and  A.  Stal  includes  ft 
in  his  genus  JMernaria  {—Fidgora,  Linn.,  Kirk.),  an  obvious 
lapsus. 

Perkinsiella,  gen.  nov. 
Closely  allied  to  ^  Arceopus,  Spinola,  but  distinguished  by 
the  first  segment  of  the  antennae  being  distinctly  shorter  than 
the  second ;  distinguished  from  Dicranotropis,  Fieber,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  by  the  form  of  the  frons,  and  by  the 
flattened  apically  dilated  first  segment  of  the  antennae.  Type, 
Op.  saccharicida,  Kirkaldy. 

Second  segment  of  antennal  peduncle  about  one-half  longer  than 
the  first ;  flagellum  about  one-third  longer  than  the  entire  peduncle, 
first  peduncular  segment  much  wider  at  apex  than  basally,  flattened 
and  explanate  ;  second  segment  nearly  as  wide  at  base  as  the  apex  of 
the  first  segment  [in  Arceopus  it  is  much  narrower,  while  the  first  seg- 
ment is  more  parallel-sided] .  Exterior  longitudinal  nervure  of  corium 
forked  near  the  base,  and  its  exterior  branch  forked  near  its  middle  ; 
interior  longitudinal  nervure  forked  near  the  apex.  Membrane  with 
six  nervures,  the  fourth  (commencing  inwardly)  forked ;  the  first  area 
has  an  incomplete  nervure  reaching  only  to  the  middle.  Other  cha- 
racters as  in' Ancopus. 

0  P.  SACCHARICIDA,    Sp.  UOV. 

Long-winged  form,  $  ?  .  Tegmina  elongate,  narrow,  extending  far 
beyond  apex  of  abdomen,  interior  half  of  clavus  and  corium  more  or 
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less  faintly  smoky,  a  long  dark  smoky  stripe  on  middle  of  membrane, 
three  or  four  of  nervures  of  the  latter  smoky  at  apex. 

Short-ivi)Ufed  form,  J  .  Tegmina  reaching  only  to  base  of  fifth  seg- 
ment, costa  more  arched,  apex  more  rounded,  neuration  similar  but 
shortened.  Tegmina  hyaline,  colourless ;  nervures  pale  testaceous 
brownish,  with  blackish  brown  non-piligerous  dots  (in  both  forms). 

3" .  Pallid  yellowish  testaceous.  Abdomen  above  and  beneath 
black,  apical  margins  and  laterally  more  or  less  widely  pallid.  Apical 
half  of  first  segment  and  carinate  edges  of  second  segment  of  antennae, 
flagellum,  basal  half  of  frons  (except  the  pustules)  and  a  cloudy  trans- 
verse band  near  the  apical  margin  of  the  same,  longitudinal  stripes  on 
femora,  coxae  spotted  or  banded  near  the  base,  a  large  spot  on  each 
pleuron,  anterior  and  intermediate  tibiaB  with  two  or  three  aunulations, 
apical  segment  of  tarsi,  &c.,  blackish  or  brownish.  First  geuital  segment 
large,  deeply  acuteangularly  emarginate  above. 

?  .  Like  the  male,  but  abdomen  above  and  beneath  stramineous, 
irregularly  speckled  with  brownish.  Ovipositor,  &c.,  blackish.  Sheath 
not  extending  apically  so  far  as  the  "  scheidenpolster."  Long.  3'  ? 
4^  mill. ;  to  apex  of  elytra  in  long-winged  form,  6J  mill. 

Hawaiian  Isles  :  Oahu,  Honolulu  ;  destructive  to  sugar-cane. 
Is  destroyed  by  the  Reduviid  Zelus  peregrinus,  Kirkaldy. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  this  interesting  genus  after 
Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Perkins,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  fascinating  Hawaiian 
Archipelago.  As  Mr.  Perkins  will  shortly  publish  an  exhaustive 
account,  with  figures,  &c.,  of  this  sugar  pest,  I  have  here  merely 
established  the  genus  and  species.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  the  nymphs  are  important,  as  showing  a  different  head 
structure  from  the  adults  ;  in  the  former  the  frons  is  somewhat 
widely  bicarinate,  slightly  outcurved,  but  subparallel,  the  two 
keels  remaining  separate  from  base  to  apex.  It  is  probable  that 
a  comparative  study  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Asiracinae  would  give 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  true  affinities  of  the  various  genera  in 
this  very  difficult  and  at  present  unsatisfactorily  disposed  sub- 
family. 

Fam.  Gerrid^. 

MiCROVELIA    SINGALENSIS,    Sp.  nOV. 

Allied  to  M.  lorioe,  Kirkaldy,  but  more  elongate,  the  eyes 
larger,  different  proportions  to  the  legs,  &c. 

Elongate,  abdomen  subparallel  laterally.  Blackish,  with  silvery 
pilosity  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  head  dorsad  to  the  eye,  anterior 
margin  of  pronotum,  coxae,  femora,  &c.  First  segment  and  basal  two- 
thirds  of  second  segment  of  antennae,  ambulacra,  legs  (except  apical 
segment  of  tarsi),  stramineous.  Head  beneath,  clypeus,  rostrum 
(except  fourth  segment),  connexiva,  and  lateral  margins  of  abdomen 
beneath  (at  least  basally),  also  apical  abdominal  sternite  (more  or  less), 
and  genital  segment  beneath,  flavescent.  Apical  segment  of  tarsi,  and 
third  and  fourth  and  apex  of  second  segment  of  antennae  infuscate. 
Vertex  narrowly  longitudinally  sulcate.     Rostrum  reaching  to  about 
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one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  mesosternum.  Fourth  segment  of 
antennae  slender,  tapering,  one-half  longer  than  third,  which  is  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  first,  the  latter  being  slightly  longer  than  the 
second.  Pronotum  carinate  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  ;  posteriorly 
triangular,  obtusely  rounded.  Elytra  dark  fumate,  with  five  or  six 
bluish  white  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  spots.  Second  segment  of 
intermediate  tarsi  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  third.  Posterior 
femora  simple,  second  and  third  segments  almost  subequal,  second  very 
slightly  the  longer. 

(? .  Abdominal  tergites  carinate  medio-longitudinally  (except 
the  first).  Last  "abdominal"  tergite  deeply,  almost  circularly 
emarginate. 

?.  Last  three  or  four  abdominal  tergites  carinate.  Last  "abdo- 
minal" tergite  truncate.  A  little  stouter  than  the  male.  Long.  1-6 
to  1-7  mill.,  lat.  0-75  mill. 

Hah.  Ceylon,  Pundaluoya  (March,  E.  E.  Green).  Only  the 
macropterous  form  known. 

Gerris  selma,  sp.  n. 

Belongs  to  typical  subgenus  {  =  Limnotrechus,  Stal),  and  is 
allied  to  G.  costm,  H.-Schaffer,  but  is  larger,  more  elongate,  the 
posterior  margin  of  pronotum  more  rounded  and  more  widely 
reflexed  ;  the  metasternal  tubercle  is  much  nearer  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  metasternum,  &c.  Closely  allied  also  to  G.  gracili- 
cornis  (Horvath),  but  in  the  latter  the  abdominal  sternites  are 
not  depressed  on  each  side  of  the  carina. 

Head  above  and  beneath,  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum,  apical  segment 
of  rostrum,  ventral  surface,  anterior  tarsi,  &c.,  blackish,  the  head  and 
pronotum  covered  with  short  olive-brown  pubescence,  the  ventral  surface 
with  velvety  pale  greeuish  yellow  pubescence.  Extreme  apes  of  head, 
a  small  wedge-shaped  spot  anterior  to  the  eyes,  an  obtuse  V'Sl^aped 
mark  at  base  of  vertex,  the  median  line  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  pro- 
notum, ambulacra  in  part,  lateral  margins  of  abdominal  sternites, 
apical  margin  of  seventh  abdominal  sternite,  genital  segments,  &c., 
flavo-fulvescent.  Rostrum  and  anterior  legs  sordid  flavescent ;  inter- 
mediate and  posterior  legs  fulvous,  more  or  less  darkened ;  antennae, 
posterior  lobe  of  pronotum,  lateral  margin  (as  seen  dorsally)  of  anterior 
lobe,  connexival  tergites,  elytra,  &c.,  dark  fulvous.  Metasternal 
tubercles  black.  Abdominal  sternites  carinate,  each  comparatively 
considerably  depressed  on  each  side  of  the  keel.  First  segment  of  in- 
termediate tarsi  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  long  as  the  second  (female), 
nearly  three  times  (male), 

^  .  Anterior  tibife  slightly  curved  ;  seventh  abdominal  sternite 
apically  deeply  emarginate. 

?  .  Apical  margin  of  seventh  sternite  subtruncate,  very  slightly 
obtusely  pointed  in  the  middle.     Long.  ^  12^,  5  15-15|  mill. 

India,  Sikkim  (colln.  Kirkaldy)  ;  Kurseong  (Mus.  Beige). 

Variable  in  shades  of  colouring,  &c.,  as  are  its  allies.  A 
series  of  colour-varieties  from  different  localities  would  be  in- 
teresting. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    SOME    NEW    SPECIES    AND    A    NEW 
GENUS  OF  CHRYSOMELID^   PROM   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

By  Martin  Jacoby. 

(Continued  from  p.  170.) 

MeGALOPUS    BRASILIENSIS,    Sp.    n. 

Black,  closely  pubescent ;  head  finely  rugose ;  thorax  closely 
punctured,  the  sides  dark  brown,  the  disc  piceous  ;  elytra  dark  chest- 
nut-brown, shining,  the  base  strongly  raised,  the  apex  pubescent; 
legs  black.     Length  7  mill. 

Hab.     St.  Catarina. 

Short  and  subquadrate ;  the  head  finely  rugose,  black  ;  antennae 
entirely  black ;  thorax  transversely  subquadrate,  with  a  transverse 
anterior  and  posterior  groove,  the  surface  finely  punctured,  with  a 
narrow  central  longitudinal  ridge,  nearly  black,  the  sides  dark  brown, 
clothed  with  long  black  pubescence  like  the  head ;  scutellum  broad, 
brownish,  pubescent ;  elytra  with  the  basal  portion  raised  into  high 
round  callosities  ;  the  shoulders  acutely  raised,  the  surface  of  a  shining 
dark  chestnut  brown,  sparingly  punctured  near  the  base,  the  apical 
portion  likewise  raised  and  more  closely  covered  with  black  hairs, 
forming  a  small  tomentose  patch  on  each  elytron ;  under  side  and  legs 
likewise  covered  with  long  black  and  grey  hairs  ;  posterior  femora 
incrassate,  their  tibife  straight. 

Of  this  species  I  possess  a  single  female  specimen  only.  The 
insect  is  closely  allied  to  M.  pilipes  Lac,  but  differs  in  its  short 
and  subquadrate  shape  and  the  colour  of  the  elytra  and  that  of 
the  legs,  which  are  entirely  black. 

Megalopus  thoracica,  sp.  n. 
Short  and  narrowly  elongate,  flavous ;  antennse  (the  basal  joint 
excepted)  black ;  head  at  the  vertex  and  a  transverse  band  between  the 
eyes  blackish  ;  thorax  closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  a  band  at  each 
side,  and  a  triangular  spot  at  the  middle,  black;  elytra  finely  pubescent, 
the  sides  obscure  fuscous.     Length  7  mill. 

Hab.     Jalahy,  Prov.  Goyaz,  Brazils. 

This  species  is  so  closely  allied  to  M.  brevipennis  in  every 
respect,  that  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  its  specific  distinc- 
tion, but  the  different  sculpture  of  the  thorax  seems  to  suggest 
another  species ;  but  this  is  the  only  difference,  and  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  for  the  present.  In  M.  brevipennis  the  thorax  is 
finely  and  closely  rugose,  punctate,  and  opaque.  In  the  present 
insect  it  is  shining,  the  punctures  are  larger  and  distinctly 
separated,  and  instead  of  an  M-shaped  mark  there  is  a  triangular 
central  patch  and  a  narrow  band  at  each  side ;  the  suture  at  the 
middle  has  also  a  small  fuscous  spot.  I  have  also  received  two 
female  specimens  from  the  same  locality  which  agree  entirely  in 
structural  details,  but  not  in  colouration,  as  the  thorax  is  black, 
with  the  sides  and  two  small  oblique  streaks  flavous ;  the  last 
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two-thirds  of  the  elytra  are  fuscous,  and  the  apex  of  the  tibiae 
and  the  tarsi  are  black.  Whether  these  forms  represent  the 
female  sex  of  the  present  species,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
or  again  another  closely  allied  insect,  more  material  will  show. 

Megalopus  brevipennis,  sp.  n. 

Narrow  and  short,  flavous  ;  antennae  black  ;  head  with  two  trans- 
verse bands;  thorax  very  finely  and  closely  punctured,  with  an  M-shaped 
mark  ;   elytra  finely  sericeous,  the  base  flavous,  the  rest  pale  fuscous. 

Mas.  Posterior  femora  fulvous,  strongly  incrassate,  unarmed ; 
tibiae  robust,  simple,  slightly  curved.     Length  7  mill. 

Hab.     Jalahy,  Prov.  Goyaz,  Brazils. 

Head  extremely  closely  and  finely  rugose,  flavous  ;  the  vertex  and 
a  broad  band  between  the  eyes  piceous,  the  latter  triangularly  but  not 
deeply  notched;  antennae  black,  the  basal  joint  fulvous;  thorax  slightly 
broader  than  long,  subcylindrical,  sculptured  like  the  head,  finely 
pubescent,  flavous,  with  an  M-shaped  dark  brown  mark  ;  scutellum 
flavous  ;  elytra  obliquely  depressed  below  the  base,  the  latter  shining, 
flavous,  the  rest  of  the  surface  clothed  with  short  pale  pubescence, 
obscure  fuscous,  below  flavous,  the  sides  of  the  breast  with  an  oblique 
piceous  stripe ;  abdominal  segments  also  marked  with  obscure  fulvous 
or  piceous  ;  legs  fulvous. 

This  is  a  shorter  species  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  genus 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  finely  sericeous  not  shining 
appearance.     The  femora  of  the  male  are  unarmed. 

Otilea  ornata,  sp.  n. 
Elongate,  narrowed  posteriorly,  fulvous,  above  metallic  green,  with 
a  fulvous  stripe ;  the  apical  joints  of  the  antenna  black  ;  thorax  with 
the  lateral  margins  dentate,  metallic  green,  the  disc  dark  fulvous;  elytra 
similarly  coloured,  deeply  foveolate  punctate,  the  sides  transversely  rugose, 
metallic  green,  a  broad  sutural  stripe  dark  fulvous.     Length  10  mill. 

Hah.     Marcapata,  Peru. 

Head  very  closely  punctured,  metallic  green,  deeply  depressed 
between  the  eyes,  the  depressions  more  strongly  punctured ;  labrum  and 
palpi  fulvous ;  antennae  slender,  filiform,  fulvous,  the  terminal  five 
joints  black,  third  and  following  joints  elongate,  nearly  equal ;  thorax 
strongly  transverse,  the  lateral  margins  widened  at  the  middle  and 
bidentate,  the  middle  of  the  disc  very  deeply  but  not  closely  punctured, 
fulvous,  in  shape  of  a  broad  band,  the  sides  bright  metallic  green,  deeply 
and  coarsely  rugose  and  punctured,  the  rugosities  partly  confluent ; 
scutellum  metallic  green ;  elytra  with  two  rows  of  deep  punctures  near 
the  suture,  the  sides  very  deeply  and  confluently  foveolate  punctate  and 
transversely  rugose,  metallic  green,  a  broad,  posteriorly  narrowed  sutural 
band  dark  fulvous ;  under  side  and  legs  fulvous,  the  first  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  as  long  as  the  following  joints  together ;  prosternum 
bilobed,  narrowed  medially. 

Of  this  very  handsome  and  peculiarly  marked  species  I  re- 
ceived lately  a  single  apparently  female  specimen. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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ON    LEPIDOPTERA    COLLECTED    BY    MAJOR    E.    M. 
WOODWARD  IN   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA. 

By  Emily  Mary  Sharpe. 
(Concluded  from  p.  168.) 

Family  Pierid^. 

124.  Nychitona  medusa  (Cram.) — a. 

125.  N.  iMMACULATA  {AuHv.). — a-c.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi;  March 
13-14,  1898. 

126.  N.  NUPTA,  Butl. — a,  b.  Kampala,  Uganda;  February  27, 
1898.     c.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898.     d-e. 

127.  Terias  zoe,  Hopf. — a.  Kenani,  Ukambani ;  August  3, 
1897.     h.  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani ;  August  4,  1897. 

128.  T.  HAPALE,  Mab. — a.  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani ;  August  4, 
1897.     b-d.  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February  28,  1898.     e. 

129.  T.MARSHALLi,i?MiZ. — tt.  WakoHs,  Usoga;  October  15, 1897. 

130.  Teracolus  CALAIS (CVrt??t.). — a.  Campi  Simba,  Ukambani; 
August  15,  1897. 

131.  T.  CHRYSONOME  (Klug.). — a.  Kenani,  Ukambani;  August 

3,  1897.     b.  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani ;  August  4,  1897. 

132.  T.  AURiGiNEUs,  Butl. — a.  Muani,  Ukambani ;  March  18, 
1897.     b.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  22,  1898. 

133.  T.  EVENiNA  (Wllgr.). — a.  ?.  Tsavo  River,  Ukambani; 
August  1,  1897.     b,  ?  .  Muani,  Ukambani;  August  17,  1897. 

134.  T.  iTHONus,  Butl. — a  <?  .  Kenani,  Ukambani ;  August  3, 
1897.  b,  2  .  Campi  Simba,  Ukambani;  August  15,  1897.  c,  ?  . 
Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ;  August  16,  1897.  d,  ?  .  Muani, 
Ukambani ;  August  17,  1897. 

135.  T.  coMPTUs,  Butl. — a,  <? .  Tsavo  River,  Ukambani ; 
February  31,  1897.  b,  ?  .  Kibwezi,  Ukambani;  August  9, 1897. 
c,  $  .  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20,  1898.     d,  ?  . 

136.  T.  ACHiNE  (Cram.). — a,  ?.  Kiboko  River,  Ukambani; 
April  25,  1898. 

137.  T.  OMPHALE  (Godt.). — a,  $  .  Kenani,  Ukambani ;  August 
3,  1897.  b,  $.  Upper  Kedong,  Kikuyu ;  September  4,  1897. 
c,  <?  .  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  23,  1898.     d,  e,  $  ^  . 

138.  T.  PALLENE  {Hopff.). — a,  ?  .  Makindo  River,  Ukambani, 
August  14,  1897. 

139.  T.  PSEUDACASTE,  Butl. — a,  ?  .  Makindo  River,  Ukambani ; 
August  14,  1897.  b,  <? .  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August  17,  1897. 
c,  ^ .  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20,  1898. 

140.  T.  ERis  (Klug.). — a,  <?  .  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani ;  August 

4,  1897.     b,  3" .    Campi  Simba,  Ukambani;  August  15,  1897. 
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141.  T.  CELiMENE  {Lucas). — a,  $  .  Mesongoleni,  Ukambani; 
August  5,  1897.     fc,  ?  .  Campi  Eao,  Nandi ;  March  13,  1898. 

142.  T.  BLGONENSis,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a,  <?  .  Campi  Rao,  Nandi; 
March  13, 1898.  h,  $  .  Nandi ;  March  16, 1898.  c,  <?  .  Eldoma 
Ravine,  Mau  ;  March  20,  1898. 

143.  T.  PUNiCEus  (ButL). — a,  b,  ^  .  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani ; 
August  16,  1897.     c,  3'  •  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani;  August  14, 1897. 

144.  T.  LBO  {ButL). — a,  <? .  Kiboko  River,  Ukambani;  Sep- 
tember 25,  1898.     &,  ?  . 

145.  T.  CATOCHRYSOPS,  Butl. — a.  Mtoto-Ndi, Ukambani;  August 
4,  1897. 

146.  T.  Avxo  {Lucas). — a,  S  -  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani;  August 
4,  1897.     h-d,  <?  $  .  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August  17,  1897. 

147.  PiNACOPTERYx  ORBONA  {Hilhn.).  —  a,  ?  .  Upper  Kedong, 
Kikuyu ;  September  4,  1897.  &,  3 .  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe ; 
March  1,  1898. 

148.  CoLiAS  KDUSA  —  ELECTRA  {Liiin.). — a.  1st  Swamp,  Ki- 
kuyu ;  September  3, 1897.     h.  Eldoma  Ravine  ;  March  20, 1898. 

149.  Belenois  mesentina  {Gram.). — a,  <? .  Campi  Aziwa, 
Nandi ;  March  19,  1898. 

150.  B.  severina  {Cram.). — a,  &,<?$.  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukam- 
bani ;  August  16,  1897. 

151.  B.  iNFiDA,  Butl. — a,  3- .  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August  17, 
1897.  c,  3  .  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20,  1898.  h,  ?  .  Campi 
Rao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

152.  B.  DENTiGERA  {Butl.). — a,  6,  <?  ?  .  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe; 
March  1,  1898.     c,  <?  .  Wakolis,  Usoga;  March  4,  1898. 

153.  B.  zocHALiA  {Boisd.). — a,  b,  3  .  Gilgil,  near  Lake  Nai- 
vasha;  September  10, 1897.  c,  ?  .  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe;  March 
1,  1898. 

154.  B.  LORDAGA  {Walk.). — a,  ?.  Muani,  Ukambani ;  August 
18,  1897. 

155.  B.  ABYssiNicA  {Lucas). — a,  3  •  Muani,  Ukambani;  August 
17,  1897. 

156.  B.  CRAWSHAYI,  Butl. — a,  3  ■  Campi  Rao,  Nandi;  March 
14,  1898.     b,c,  3  2  .  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

157.  B.  lANTHE  {Doubl.). — a.  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe;  March 
1,  1898. 

158.  B.  WELWiTSCHi,  Rogenh. — a-c,  3  ?  .  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ; 
March  14,  1898. 

159.  B.  RAFFRAYi  {Obcrtli.). — a,  b,  3  ■  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ; 
March  13-14, 1898.    c,  ?  .  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau;  March  20, 1898. 

160.  B.  THYSA  {Hopff.).-a,  <?  . 

161.  Glutophrissa  flayida  {Mob.). — a.  Misongoleni,  Ukam- 
bani ;  August  5,  1897. 
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162.  G.  CONTRACTA,  Butl. — a,    (?  . 

163.  Phrissura  nagare  {Grose  Smith). — a,  $  .  Lugumbwas, 
Chagwe  ;  March  1,  1898. 

164.  Eronia  leda  {Boisd.). — a,  ^  .  Kiboko  River,  Ukambani; 
August  14,  1897. 

165.  E.  DiLATATA,  Butl. — a.  Kiboko  River,  Ukambani.;  May 
2,  1898. 

166.  Nepheronia  poppea  (Donov.). — a-e,  3'  2  •  Campi  Rao, 
Nandi;  March  13-15,  1898. 

167.  N.  thalassina  (Boisd.). — a,  2  .  Nandi;  March  16, 1898. 

168.  Mylothrisagathina (Cram.). — a-b,S'  ?  .  Kibwezi, Ukam- 
bani ;  August  10,  24,  1897.  c,  ^  .  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe  ;  March 
1,  1898. 

169.  M.  poppea  (Cram.). — a,  2.  WakoHs,  Usoga ;  March  4, 
1898. 

170.  M.  wiNTONiANA,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a,  <?  . 

171.  M.  RUPPELLi  {Koch.). — a,  <?  .  Campi  Darajani,  Nandi; 
March  18,  1898.     h,  2  .  Campi  A^iwa,  Nandi ;  March  19,  1898. 

172.  M.  J kCKSom,E.M. Sharpe. — a,b.  Campi  Darajani, Nandi; 
March  18,  1898.     c,  d.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  20,  1898. 

173.  Catopsilia  florella  {Fabr.). — a,  3'  •  Muani,  Ukambani ; 
March  17, 1897.  &,  c,  <?  ?  .  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  23, 1898. 

174.  Herp^nia  iterata,  Butl. — a.  Kiu  Hills,  Ukambani ; 
April  19,  1898.     b,  c.  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukambani;  April  22,  1898. 

Family  Papilionid^. 

175.  Papilio  menestheus,  Drury. — a.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ; 
March  15,  1898. 

176.  P.  MACKiNNONi,  E.  M.  Sharpe.— a.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau  ; 
March  22,  1898.     b.  Campi  Darajani,  Nandi ;  March  18,  1898. 

177.  P.  PRiNGLEi,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a,  b,  3  •  Eldoma  Ravine, 
Mau ;  March  20-23,  1898.     c,  2  • 

178.  P.  coNSTANTiNus,  Ward.— a.  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April 
20,  1898. 

179.  P.  ANTiNORii,  Oberth. — a.  Upper  Kedong  River,  Kikuyu  ; 
September  4,  1897.     b.  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February  28,  1898. 

180.  P.  LURLiNus,  Butl. — a.  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February  28, 
1898.     b. 

181.  P.  coLONNA,  Ward. — a.  Upper  Kedong  River,  Kikuyu ; 
September  4,  1897.     b. 

182.  P.  PHORCAS,  Cram. — a,  3  •  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898.  b,  $.  Campi  Darajani,  Nandi;  March  18,  1898. 
c,  2  .  Mbabani,  Usoga ;  March  4,  1898. 

183.  P.  siMiLis,  Cram. — a.  Lugumbwas,  Chagwe ;  March  1, 
1898. 
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184.  P.  PYLADES,  Fa6r. — a,b.  Samia  Hills,  Kavirondo;  March 
7,  1898. 

185.  P.  NIREUS,  Linn.  — a. 

186.  P.  BROMius,  DomM. — a,  <?  .  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  February  28, 
1898.     b,  2  .     c,  <?  .  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi ;  March  15, 1898. 

187.  P.  DEMODOcus,  Esp. — a.  Kibaoni,  Ukambani ;  April  20, 
1898.     b.  Muani,  Ukambani. 

188.  P.  JACKSONi,  E.  M.  Sharpe. — a,  b,  3'  2  .  Campi  Darajani, 
Nandi ;  March  18,  1898.  c,  <?  .  Eldoma  Ravine,  Man ;  March 
20,  1898. 

Family  HESPERiDiE. 

189.  Rhopalocampta  anchises  (Gerst.). — a. 

190.  Padraona  zeno  {Trim.). — a.  Campi  Pashto,  Nandi; 
March  15,  1898.     b.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau ;  March  20,  1898. 

191.  Hesperia  dromus  [Plotz). — a.  Upper  Kedong  River,  Ki- 
kuyu ;  September  4,  1897.     b. 

192.  Ceratrichia  flava,  Hewits. — a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898.     b. 

193.  Baoris  alberti,  HoU. — a.  Campi  Rao,  Nandi ;  March 
14,  1898. 

194.  AcLEROs  MACKENii  (rnm.). — a.  Campi  Darajani,  Nandi; 
March  18,  1898.     b.  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

195.  Eagris  STp.—a-b.  Nandi ;  March  16,  1898. 

196.  Sarangesa  sp. — a.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau;  March  20, 
1898. 

197.  S.  uoTozi  (Wallgr.). — a.  Mtoto-Ndi,  Ukambani;  August 
4,  1897. 

198.  S.  synestalmenus  {Karsck.). — a.  Mondo,  Chagwe ;  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1898. 

199.  Cel^norrhinus  proximus  (Mab.). — a.  Campi  Rao,  Nan- 
di; March  14,  1898.     b.  Eldoma  Ravine,  Mau;  March  20, 1898. 

200.  Eretis  djzel^l^  {Wallgr.).—a,  b.  Nairobi,  Kikuyu; 
August  14,  1897. 

HETEROCERA. 

Family  Hypsid^. 

201.  Nyctemera  sp. 

202.  Argina  cingulifera  {Walk.). — a.  Campi  Mauwi,  Ukam- 
bani; August  16,  1897. 

Family  Arctiad^. 

203.  Secusio  parvipunctata.  Humps. — a.  Nairobi,  Kikuyu ; 
May  24,  1897. 

Family  Noctuidje. 

204.  Cyligramma  latona.  Cram. — a,  b.  Kiu  Hills,  Ukam- 
bani ;  April  19,  1898. 

205.  C.  rudilinea,  Walk. — a. 
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Family  AaAKiSTiDiE. 

206.  Xanthospilopteryx    fatima,    Kirby.  —  a.    Lugumbwas, 
Chagwe ;  March  1,  1898. 

207.  .^GOCF.RA  TRICOLOR,  Druce. — a. 

Family  Saturniad^. 

208.  Anther^sa  zaddachii,  Dewitz. — a. 

Family  Geometrid^. 

209.  Terina  sp. — a.  Campi  Kao,  Nandi ;  March  14,  1898. 

210.  EuBOLiA   dispunctaria,    Gum. — a.    Muani,    Ukambani ; 
August  17,  1897. 


NOTES    AND    OBSEKVATIONS. 

Contributions  to  the  National  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera. 
— The  Rev.  W.  Claxton,  Navestock  Vicarage,  Romford :  eight  speci- 
mens of  Caradrma  amhiyua,  and  three  forms  of  Anchocelis  liinosa.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Clarke,  109,  Warwick  Road,  S.W.  :  an  example  of  Cerastis 
erythrocephala,  taken  at  Marlow  in  October,  1859. 

Yellow  Colouring  of  Cocoon  of  Plusia  moneta.  Result  of 
Moisture. — On  the  12th  May  I  found  a  small  larva  of  this  moth  on 
monkshood,  which  spun  its  cocoon  on  the  30th,  this  was  until 
yesterday  quite  white,  when  I  sprinkled  with  water  the  inside  of  the 
box  in  which  I  kept  it  and  other  pupje.  Some  of  the  drops  of  water, 
I  noticed,  happened  to  fall  on  this  cocoon.  An  hour  or  so  after  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  moneta  cocoon  was  spotted  with  yellow  just 
where  the  drops  of  water  had  fallen.  To-day  I  damped  the  whole 
cocoon,  and  turned  it  to  a  uniform  yellow  all  over.  This  explains,  I 
think,  why  cocoons  found  in  a  natural  state  on  the  food-plants  are 
always  yellow,  as  they  would  get  moistened  by  rain  or  dew. — J.  F. 
Bird  ;  The  Lodge,  Cowfold,  Sussex,  June  15th,  1903. 

Note  on  Spilosoma  mendica. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  females 
of  Spilosoma  mendica  flying  short  distances  in  the  hot  sunshine.  It 
appears  to  differ  in  this  habit  to  the  rest  of  the  genus,  lubricipeda  and 
m.enthastri  being  such  lethargic  insects  in  the  daytime.  Mendica  seems 
in  this  respect  more  to  resemble  Phragmatohia  fidiginosa,  which  I  have 
taken  on  the  wing ;  but  it  must  be  said  in  either  case  it  has  always 
been  &>  female  specimen.  I  do  not  know  if  other  collectors  have  seen 
males  of  S.  mendica,  or  females  of  (S'.  lubricipeda  or  S.  menthastri  flying 
in  the  daytime. — T.  B.  Jefferys  ;  Bath,  June  2nd,  1903. 

Melit^a  aurinia  var.  hibernica.  —  With  regard  to  Mr.  Kane's 
mention  of  Melitaa  aurinia,  quoted  by  Mr.  Freke,  atite,  p.  Ill,  I  beg 
to  say  they  were  reared  or  captured  specimens  from  Cromlyn  bog, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Rathowen.     Some  other  specimens 
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from  the  same  place  bad  been  sent  to  Mr.  Birchall,  who  gave  them 
the  name  "  var.  hibernica,"  and  figured  them  as  such.  A  very  hand- 
some series  were  sent  to  the  late  Henry  Doubleday,  who  was  much 
delighted  with  the  specimens,  and  wrote  saying  he  had  never  seen 
their  equals  for  size  and  brilliance  of  colouring.  Unfortunately  of  late 
years  M.  aurinia  seems  to  have  quite  forsaken  our  bog. — Frances  J. 
Battersby  ;  Cromlyn,  Rathowen,  Co.  Westmeath,  May  29th,  1903. 

The  Name  Micropyga. — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cockerell  for 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  above  generic  name  having  been  used 
previously,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  such  a  mistake  is  the 
outcome  of  gross  carelessness.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  so  bad  in 
regard  of  "taking  not  the  slightest  trouble,"  as  Mr.  Cockerell  assumes  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  take  every  trouble,  and  in  this  instance  must  have 
forgotten  to  consult  the  Zoological  Index,  although  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  did  consult  it.  As  my  mistake  in  using  a  generic 
name  already  employed  is,  I  hope,  the  only  instance  during  thirty 
years  of  entomological  work,  I  trust  that  my  crime  will  be  included 
charitably  under  the  heading  of  human  fallibility  which  I  have,  un- 
fortunately, in  common  with  other  authors  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. — M.  Jacoby. 

AcRONYCTA  ALNi  IN  NoRwicH.  —  In  September,  1902,  one  of  my 
cathedral  choristers  gave  me  a  full-fed  larva  of  Acronycta  alni,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  garden.  Its  hair-like  appendages  were  all 
broken  off,  and  I  found  that  it  had  an  external  parasite  in  one  of  the 
interstices  of  the  segments.  Though  I  believed  it  to  be  a  hopeless 
•  case,  I  extracted  the  parasite  with  care,  and  laid  it  on  some  fine 
moistened  soil  in  a  tin  box.  The  larva  lost  one  large  drop  of  green 
fluid,  and  appeared  very  weak.  It,  however,  spun  a  little  silk  on  the 
soil,  and  in  a  day  or  two  seemed  to  have  regained  strength  sufficient 
to  turn  from  side  to  side  in  the  accustomed  manner  of  larvae  about  to 
pupate.  Though  I  still  had  but  slender  hopes  of  rearing  it,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  in  a  week's  time  to  find  the  skin  cast,  and  a 
perfect  pupa  formed.  This  I  kept  through  the  winter  in  an  outhouse, 
transferring  it  to  the  warmer  climate  of  a  kitchen  cupboard  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  1903.  The  pupa  was  alive  and  well,  and  on 
May  18th  it  exceeded  my  highest  aspirations  by  emerging  into  a 
perfectly  formed  full-sized  male,  the  operation  upon  the  larva  not 
having  impaired  it  in  any  way.  The  well-known  frailty  of  larv®  in 
general,  and  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  wound  proving  fatal, 
make  this  very  interesting.  —  (Rev.)  A.  Miles  Moss;  June  13th, 
1903. 

On  Rearing  Ennomos  fuscantaria.  —  When  working  the  electric 
lights  for  moths  on  the  night  of  October  8th,  1900,  I  came  across  a 
battered  female  of  the  above  species  resting  on  the  pavement  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  lamps.  The  species  is  more  or  less  common  every 
year  at  Chester,  and  it  follows  the  rule  set  by  others,  since  the  indivi- 
duals attracted  by  the  lamps  are  chiefly  males.  The  female  referred 
to  was  full  of  eggs,  and  consequently  welcome,  as  I  had  long  wished 
to  rear  the  caterpillar  and  observe  its  habits.  The  eggs,  of  which  there 
were  more  than   a  hundred,  resembled   miniature    bricks  in   shape. 
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They  were  laid  in  irregular  rows  on  the  sides  of  a  chip-box,  with  their 
longest  sides  touching  each  other.  Their  colour  was  a  dark,  almost 
coffee-coloured  brown.  Although  they  were  kept  indoors,  but  in  a 
cold  room  without  a  fire,  throughout  the  winter,  hatching  did  not 
begin  until  May  21st  of  the  following  year.  On  that  date  a  single 
caterpillar  emerged,  and  nine  days  afterwards  the  rest  followed  suit. 
It  appeared,  even  through  a  lens,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  thin 
greenish  but  very  animated  line.  It  grew  apace,  and  kept  the  start  it 
had  made  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  spun  up  on  June  30th,  and 
appeared  as  a  fine  big  female  on  July  21st.  From  May  30th,  hatching 
continued  daily  and  gradually  until  June  29th,  when  all  the  larvaB 
had  appeared.  These  I  fed  on  ash  leaves,  always  taking  care  that  the 
latter  were  fresh.  Once  I  tried  the  larvfe  on  birch.  They  ate  a  little, 
but  evidently  preferred  ash,  so  I  troubled  them  no  more  with  experi- 
mental foods.  The  eggs  were  hatched  in  large  glass  jars  placed  out 
of  the  sun  with  pieces  of  muslin  kept  stretched  over  the  tops  by  elastic 
bands.  A  piece  of  glass  was  then  laid  so  as  to  almost  cover  the  muslin, 
but  just  leaving  so  much  uncovered  as  would  allow  for  ventilation. 
The  glass  over  the  tops  of  the  jars  preserves  the  food-plant  wonderfully. 
I  may  add  that  the  larva  were  kept  in  these  jars  until  they  pupated. 
The  only  change  I  made  was  the  substitution  of  net  for  muslin,  or 
gauze,  as  the  larvse  grew.  After  pupation  the  spun-up  chrysalids  were 
placed  in  deep  card-boxes  about  a  foot  square  to  give  the  expected 
moths  plenty  of  room.  The  caterpillar  itself  I  found  to  be  continuously 
green — head,  segments,  legs,  and  claspers — until  the  stage  before  the 
final  one.  The  particular  shade  of  green  is  exactly  that  of  the  ash- 
leaf.  The  protective  coloration  is  therefore  remarkable,  and  doubtless 
supplies  an  escape  from  birds  as  well  as  from  the  eyes  of  most  observers. 
Besides,  the  larva  rests,  as  a  rule,  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
along  the  midribs  and  veins,  with  which  it  assimilates  marvellously. 
Since  ash  trees  are  usually  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows,  the 
caterpillars  are  furnished  with  large  and  powerful  anal  claspers, 
enabling  them  to  exercise  a  tenacious  hold.  They  spin  a  silken  thread 
which  they  freely  use,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  as  a  means  of 
locomotion.  In  the  third  stage  they  perhaps  assimilate  most  with  the 
yellowish  green  of  the  leaves,  leaf-stems,  and  midribs,  and  the  seg- 
mental divisions  of  the  caterpillar  are  distinctly  yellowish.  In  the 
fourth  stage  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  is  as  follows :  Length 
If  inches.  Hazel  or  hazel-green.  Segment  divisions  russet.  Head 
green  or  hazel-green.  Legs  and  claspers  dark  russet.  Three  con- 
spicuous dark  russet  warts  on  body — the  first  on  segment  3 ;  second 
on  segment  6  ;  third  on  segment  9.  Although  the  protective  coloration 
is  to  some  extent  lost,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
changed,  at  this  period,  it  distinctly  returns  in  the  final  one.  The 
caterpillar  once  more  assumes  the  green  of  the  ash-leaf,  the  dark  tint 
of  the  segment-divisions  is  gone,  and  that  of  the  humps  almost  so.  It 
then  draws  two  or  three  leaflets  together,  like  Geometra  j^pilionaria, 
using  a  few  strong,  short  and  netted,  white,  silken  threads.  Here  it 
changes  to  a  pale  green,  stout,  and  anal-pointed  chrysalis.  I  only 
saw  one  case  of  cannibalism.  Throughout  they  were  reared  in  a  cool 
room  without  a  fire ;  all  had  spun  up  by  July  21th,  and  all  had 
emerged  by  August  21st.     There  were  a  few  exceptions — perhaps  a 
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dozen.  These  failed  to  break  through  the  silken  meshes  of  their 
hammocks,  and  so  perished.  The  rest  were  fine  big  healthy  moths  of 
both  sexes,  and  most  of  them  I  let  fly  to  join  their  compeers  in  what 
I  have  no  doubt  was  a  welcome  freedom. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  April. 

A  New  Butterfly  Net.  —  I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
putting  to  practical  test  a  very  ingenious  net  invented  and  sold  by 
Rowland  Ward,  Ltd.,  166,  Piccadilly,  which  collectors  will  find  of 
great  convenience.  It  forms  an  admirable  walking-stick  when  not  in 
use,  which  contains  the  ring  of  the  net  formed  of  two  portions  that 
can  be  instantly  pulled  out  of  the  stick  (after  unscrewing  the  knob 
forming  the  handle),  and  an  ordinary  net-bag  run  on  the  ring-canes  ; 
the  ends  can  then  be  quickly  fitted  together,  when  a  small  stay  is  slipped 
into  place  at  the  base,  and  a  net  of  5  ft.  circumference  is  ready  for  use. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  invention  is  that  the  collector  can  always 
carry  with  him  a  very  serviceable  net,  which  can  be  adjusted  rapidly 
and  as  quickly  put  out  of  sight,  as  the  modest  collector  does  not  care 
to  brandish  a  large  net  before  the  gaze  of  the  uninitiated. — F.  W. 
Frohawk. 

Fire  in  Wicken  Fen. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  G.  J.  Sparke 
for  the  following  cutting  from  the  '  East  Anglian  Daily  Times '  of 
June  10th : — "  On  Sunday  afternoon  about  twenty  acres  of  Wicken 
Fen  were  destroyed  by  fire,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  small  band 
of  the  villagers  to  prevent  the  lamentable  destruction  of  natural  life. 
Wicken  Fen,  now  some  two  hundred  acres  only  in  extent,  is  about  the 
only  piece  of  virgin  fenland  left  in  England.  .  .  .  The  fire  was 
due  either  to  vandalism  or  the  gross  carelessness  of  some  holiday- 
makers,  who,  in  common  with  others  of  the  general  public,  have  been 
permitted  in  the  past  to  picnic  here.  As  a  result  of  the  damage,  it  is 
feared  the  fen  will  now  be  closed." 

Epidemic  among  Caterpillars. — Mr.  Littler  {ante,  p.  172)  writing 
on  an  epidemic  among  larvae,  mentions  "  that  possibly  overcrowding  is 
the  cause  "  ;  anyhow,  from  my  experience  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  Last  year  (1902)  I  had  seventeen  Melittea  auriina,  twenty-seven 
Lasiocampa  qiiercus,  fourteen  Odonestis  potatoria,  fourteen  Gastropacha 
quercifoUa,  eleven  Notodonta  trepida,  fifteen  Ptilophora  plumigera,  a 
quantity  of  Ocneria  dispar,  and  Tmiiocampa  populeti,  and  others,  and 
the  results  were  very  small,  viz. :  two  aurinia,  two  qiiercus,  three 
potatoria,  two  quercifoUa,  two  trepida.  This  year  I  am  rearing  most  of 
the  same  species,  and  in  larger  quantities ;  for  instance,  forty  0. 
potatoria  in  the  same  cage  that  the  fourteen  were  in  last  year  ;  they 
are  now  nearly  all  full-grown,  many  already  spun  up,  and  this  at  least 
a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  In  all  cases  I  am  doing  vastly  better 
up  to  the  present,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
something  to  do  with  the  weather.  In  a  bad  season  one  has  not  the 
means  of  judging  what  the  mortality  is  under  natural  conditions. — 
Herbert  H.  Clarke  ;  Watlington  House,  Sidcup,  Kent,  June  3rd,  1903. 

Odonata  and  Orthoptera  in  1902. — Mr.  Lucas  found  it  impracti- 
cable at  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  give  his  usual  review  of  the 
Odonata  and  Orthoptera  of  the  past  season.  Notes  on  the  two  seasons 
will,  however,  appear  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
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Urticating  Larval  Hairs. — I  read  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  on  this 
subject  (ante,  p.  137)  with  special  interest,  as  I  also  received  a  nest  of 
Porthesia  chrysorrhcca  larvffi  from  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Hargreaves. 
Parenthetically  I  may  say  I  planted  a  number  of  the  caterpillars  on  a 
few  safe  hawthorn  hedges,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  species,  but 
the  result  was  failure.  In  fact,  of  the  many  species  I  have  tried  to 
naturalize  in  the  district,  I  can  only  claim  to  have  established  one — 
Leucoma  salicis.  With  P.  chrysorrhoea  I  got  on  very  differently  to 
Mr.  Butler.  I  found  I  could  handle  the  larvfe,  and  altogether  exist  in 
their  company,  with  less  irritation  than  with  P.  auriiiua.  I  must 
confess  that  the  larvae  of  the  latter  smart  my  hands,  but  the  irritation 
soon  passes  off.  Some  Chester  schoolboys,  however,  who  set  up 
breeding-cages  and  started  with  P.  auriflua,  had  a  painful  time  of  it. 
Next  morning  the  head-master  received  letters  of  apology  for  their 
absence,  saying  that  all  the  lads  were  suffering  from  a  painful  affection 
of  the  eyes.  Of  the  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carter  {ante,  p.  68), 
I  can  handle  the  caterpillars  of  Arctia  caia,  A.  villica,  Malacosoma 
[Boinbyx)  nenstria,  CallivwrpJui  dominula,  Gastropacha  {hasiocampa) 
quercifolia,  Saturnia  carpini,  Orgyia  antiqua,  Dasychira  pudibunda, 
Lasiocampa  [Bom by. x)  querciis,  and  Macrothylacia  [Bombyx)  rubi  without 
irritation,  but  the  cocoons  of  the  last  two  set  up  a  smarting  which  is 
nothing  else  than  painful.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Carter  that  a  good  deal 
of  explanation  may  be  found  in  a  susceptible  cuticle.  The  cases  may 
hardly  be  on  all  fours,  but  (1)  I  once  came  across  a  boy  coolly  gathering 
young  nettles,  with  his  bare  hands,  to  boil  as  a  vegetable,  and  (2i  a 
friend  of  mine  had  his  hand  much  inflamed  and  swollen  through  in- 
advertently j)lacing  it  on  a  young  growth  of  the  same  kind  of  inland 
nettles.  The  susceptible  cuticle  doubtless  explains  much,  but  the 
history  of  poisous,  as  applied  to  the  animal  world,  seems  to  point  to 
something  else  that  is  constitutional.  For  instance,  I  have  j  ust  been  told 
of  a  patient  who  was  so  distressed  by  a  sixth  of  a  usual  dose  of 
strychnine,  administered  medicinally,  that  the  treatment  had  to  be 
changed. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPos  IN  April. — Oil  the  8th  instant  one  of  these 
moths  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  found  at  five  p.m.  at  rest  on  board 
His  Majesty's  coastguard  cruiser  'Rose,'  at  sea,  in  the  North  Sea,  o£f 
Southwold,  on  April  28th,  so  it  probably  flew  on  board  the  previous 
night.  The  weather  during  the  night  had  been  fine  and  warm,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  south-west,  and  the  ship  was  cruising  from  five 
to  ten  miles  off  the  land.  When  I  received  the  moth  it  was  transfixed 
with  a  large  threaded  needle  to  a  small  piece  of  soft  wood,  and  the 
thread  was  wound  round  and  round  the  wings  and  body  and  the  piece 
of  wood,  so  that  the  insect  could  not  possibly  move.  Chloroform  had 
been  administered  several  times,  but  it  was  still  alive,  so  I  cut  the 
threads  and  killed  the  poor  creature  with  oxalic  acid.  Notwithstanding 
the  rough  treatment  it  had  received  it  was  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
had  apparently  not  been  long  from  the  pupa.  This  is  an  interesting 
capture,  for  it  shows  how  early  the  species  emerges  in  a  state  of  nature. 
I  have  taken  the  full-grown  larvae  at  the  beginning  of  July  which 
must  have  been  produced  from  ova  deposited  early  in  May. — -Gervase 
P.  Mathew  ;  Dovercourt,  May  19th,  1903. 
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AcHERONTiA  ATROPOs  IN  Saltaire. — On  May  15th  I  had  a  specimen 
of  A.  atropos  brought  to  me  by  a  friend,  he  having  taken  it  in  a  street 
in  Saltaire. — Sam  Hainsworth;  14,  Dove  Street,  Saltaire. 

Notes  on  Plusia  moneta,  &c. — For  the  third  year  in  succession, 
including  this  season,  I  have  successfully  reared  large  numbers  of  this 
species,  to  the  advantage  of  numerous  correspondents  and,  of  course, 
my  own  collection.  Tliey  have  all  been  taken  within  a  mile  or  so  of 
this  neighbourhood,  and  mostly  in  cottage  gardens.  The  best  time  to 
secure  the  larvae  is  in  the  early  spring,  immediately  its  food-plant 
begins  to  show  through ;  and  I  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  rear 
them  is  to  place  the  larvfe  on  growing  plants  in  the  garden  and  leave 
them  alone,  but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from  birds — ichneumoned 
they  rarel}  are — and  in  order  to  do  this  I  procure  a  cheese-box,  knock 
the  bottom  out,  fit  a  "sleeve"  of  muslin  or  leno  to  the  remaining  sides, 
and  place  it  over  the  plant,  embedding  the  round  box- sides  into  the 
earth,  push  a  long  stick  into  the  centre  of  the  plant,  place  the  larvae 
on  same,  bunch  the  material  round  the  cane  above  them,  and  tie  with 
tape.  The  whole  thing  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  tent.  I 
might  add,  en  pasmnt,  that  many  other  low-feeding  larvse  can  be  success- 
fully reared  in  this  manner,  especially  Apamea  ophiogramma.  While 
F.  moneta  is  getting  more  plentiful,  I  notice  that  P.  chrysitis  is  becoming 
scarcer.  I  have  not  taken  one  for  three  years  now,  near  London ; 
indeed,  I  have  not  even  seen  one  in  the  wild  state  alive  during  that  time, 
and  I  know  of  other  collectors  who  have  noted  the  same  thing.  Why 
is  this,  I  wonder  ?  It  was  formerly  very  common  everywhere.  In 
conclusion,  I  should  just  like  to  warn  rearers  of  P.  moneta  that  the 
house  sparrow  looks  upon  the  larvae  and  pupae  as  a  great  delicacy ;  I 
noticed  quite  a  dozen  of  these  mischievous  little  scavengers,  twittering 
and  dodging  in  and  oat  of  a  large  plant  of  Aconitum  last  week.  Being 
suspicious  of  their  doings,  I  got  permission  from  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  and  overhauled  the  plant  to  find  the  cause  of  the  excitement, 
and,  lo !  cocoons  of  P.  moneta,  literally  torn  from  the  leaves  and  the 
pupae  extracted,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition.  A  great  number,  I  have  no  doubt,  perish  in  this 
way. — A.  J.  Lawrance;  76,  Samos  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

DiPTERA,  CoLEOPTERA,  &c.,  AT  HASTINGS. — At  Whitsuntide  I  spent 
seven  days  at  Hastings,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  collecting  what 
few  Diptera  the  rain  had  not  washed  away  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinual rains  was  painfully  apparent,  and  though  species  were  propor- 
tionately numerous,  examples  were  the  reverse.  Most  of  my  collection 
being  packed  away,  I  could  only  identify  some  of  my  captures.  I 
worked  Ecclesbourne  Glen  three  times  for  about  three  hours  on  each 
occasion,  and  once  collected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Amongst 
the  higher  Diptera  I  took  four  Dioctria  rufipes,  two  Chlorosia  formom, 
aHilarn  and  an  Empis,  an  Arrjyra,  and  two  or  three  other  Dolichopods. 
In  Syrphidae  I  took  a  small  series  of  Syrplms  tricinctus  (females  only), 
S.  luniger  (three),  showing  both  the  orange  and  bright  yellow  forms ; 
iS.  ribesii,  rather  commonly  in  both  sexes,  from  which  species  I  have 
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not  yet  differentiated  ritripennu,  though  Mr.  Verrall  says  the  two 
species  are  distinct ;  one  female,  however,  exactly  answers  to  Mr. 
Verrall's  vitripennu.  Of  S.  nitidicollis,  an  uncommon  species,  I  took  a 
perfect  female  on  the  outskirts,  and  of  atbostriatus  and  ciyictelliis,  one 
female  each.  Also  present  were  Chilosia  (three  or  four  species,  at  least), 
Pipiza  noctiluca,  female,  and  Platychinus  sciitatns,  male.  A  pair  of 
Xylota  segnis,  a  male  Brackyopa  bicolor,  a  male  Xanthxjramma  citro- 
fasciatum,  all  from  the  Glen.  Six  specimens  of  Baccha,  of  which  three 
answer  to  ohscuripenms  and  three  to  elongata,  tested  by  the  wing 
coloration,  but  I  cannot  separate  them  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
character  of  the  dusted  face.  A  few  specimens  of  a  Pipiza,  &c.,  a 
Chrysngaster,  five  or  six  species  of  Tachinidfe,  two  of  Sarcophaga  (one 
with  red-tipped  abdomen),  a  Graphomyia  maculata,  female;  Polistes 
lardaria  and  P.  albolineata,  both  rather  common,  with  at  least  a  dozen 
other  species  of  Anthomyidfe,  apart  from  those  that  are  ubiquitous; 
Myodina  vibrans,  Sapromyza  (three  species),  Scatn/diaga  (three  species), 
Spilographa  zoe,  and  another  Trypetid.  In  Nemocera,  a  small  series, 
including  both  sexes,  of  Ptgchoptera  contaminata,  in  a  ditch  and  pool 
at  the  extreme  land  end  of  the  Glen,  Pachyrina  sp.  {? pratensis) ,  male 
and  female  in  cop.,  Tipula  {? vernalis),  and  another  species  of  the  genus, 
besides  about  a  dozen  species  of  Limnobinae,  the  latter  taken  on  a 
dull  damp  day  around  the  spring  in  Ecclesbourne  Glen,  and  in  com- 
pany with  several  species  of  Mycetophilida:  and  Chironoviidfr. 

In  Coleoptera,  C'occinella  bipunctata  was  common  in  cop.  on  bushes  in 
the  sunshine.  I  saw  one  7-punctata,  but  it  escaped  me,  and  1  took  two 
or  three  other  species,  unless  they  are  vars.  of  variabilis;  two  species  of 
TelepJwriis,  a  small  livid  one,  and  (I  think)  pellucidiis ;  several  of  the 
smaller  and  commoner  bettles,  and  a  Clgtus  arietis,  which,  reviving 
from  the  sulphur  fumes  after  being  impaled,  lived  thus  for  several  days. 
A  monster  brown  and  yellow  dragonfly  fell  a  prey  either  to  curiosity  or 
bravado,  as,  after  missing  it  the  first  time  (due  to  it  settling  on  the 
top  of  a  high  bush  covered  with  brambles  in  Ecclesbourne  Glen),  it 
hovered  just  above  the  same  spot,  and  I  took  it  with  a  return  stroke  of 
the  net.  I  captured  also  two  much  smaller  dragonflies,  and  saw  a 
species  of  ^&chna,  flying  too  high  to  reach  it.  One  or  two  species  of 
Nomada,  a  large  female  Bombiis  lapidarius,  two  or  three  Chrysids,  several 
Tenthredinidffi,  and  a  number  of  a  rather  large  black  ant  on  a  dead 
tree  stump,  represented  the  Hymenoptera,  and  in  Lepidoptera  I  only 
saw  the  common  white,  common  blue,  and  small  heath,  and  only  one 
or  two  of  each. 

In  fine  weather,  a  week  or  fortnight  in  this  locality  ought  to  result 
in  a  rich  harvest.  Ecclesbourne  Glen  must  possess  an  extensive  fauna 
in  at  least  Diptera,  and  though  I  did  not  visit  the  sister  glen  (Fairlight), 
it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  about  equally  productive. — E.  Brunetti;  103, 
Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

Notes  from  New  Zealand. — I  arrived  here  October  2nd,  1902, 
but  except  a  few  hybernated  Vanessa  gonerilla,  which  greatly  resembles 
English  V.  atalanta,  and  feeds  on  nettle,  and  of  which  I  subsequently 
bred  a  nice  series,  there  was  nothing  about  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  at  light  I  obtained  several  examples  of  the  magnificent  green 
Hepialus  virescms.     The  season  was  very  wet  and  cold,  and  there  were 
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no  butterflies  about  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  two  coppers, 
ChrysopJiamis  salustiiis  and  C.  enysii,  were  very  abundant  in  the  clearings 
in  the  bush.  By  far  the  rarest  and  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
New  Zealand  butterflies  is  Dodonidea  helmsi,  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Hudson 
having  kindly  told  me  of  its  locality,  I  went  in  search  of  it  on  February 
15th.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  after  leaving  the  railway  there  was 
a  climb  of  three  miles  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  however,  the  sight  of  a 
splendid  specimen  flying  across  the  road  and  then  returning  to  the 
bush  was  great  encouragement.  At  the  top  a  small  watercourse  led 
into  the  dense  bush,  which  here  consisted  of  tall  trees  (birch),  and,  very 
unusual  for  New  Zealand,  very  little  undergrowth,  and  here,  in  the 
darkest  part  of  the  forest,  there  were  several  specimens  about,  but, 
owing  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  (fallen  trees,  tussock  grass, 
and  marsh),  I  was  unable  to  catch  any  specimens.  Pushing  on  through 
the  forest,  I  presently  came  to  another  clearing,  and  here  there  were 
several  D.  helmsi,  sailing  about  like  our  Limenitis  sibylla,  and  coming 
out  of  the  dark  forest,  hovering  over  a  sunlit  leaf,  and  then  returning 
into  the  darkness  again,  but  almost  always  through  the  same  opening. 
Standing  beside  this,  on  a  small  mound,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fourteen  specimens.  It  was  a  splendid  day's  work,  and  most  exciting,  for, 
although  a  slow  flyer,  the  insect  is  difficult  to  catch,  and,  added  to  that, 
frequent  falls  occur  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground.  I  may  add 
that  when  settled,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf,  it  is  most  difficult  to  see,  owing  to  the  peculiar  colour  and 
marking  of  the  under  side.  The  ground  is  very  hilly  here,  and  at  one 
place,  standing  on  top  of  a  hill,  I  was  level  with  the  tops  of  the  trees 
only  a  few  yards  away,  and  around  which  were  several  D.  helmsi 
sunning  themselves.  On  February  22nd  I  obtained  an  example  of 
Lyaeiia phcebe,  and  later  saw  another,  and  in  March  I  got  a  few  V.fioneiilla, 
but  about  this  time  a  sharp  attack  of  pneumonia  put  a  stop  to  collecting. 
In  Heterocera  I  got  two  examples  of  Declana  atronivea,  a  very  hand- 
some insect,  with  silver  and  black  upper  wings  and  smoky  grey  under 
wings.  The  only  other  things  worth  mentioning  were  our  old  friends 
Aqrotis  ypsilon  and  Heliothis  armiyera,  a  single  example  of  each. — 
Hubert  W.  Simmonds;  23,  Hill  St.,  Wellington,  N.Z.,  April  13th,  1903. 

Lepidoptera  at  Light  during  April  and  May,  1903, — It  may  be 

of  interest  to  record  my  captures  at  the  gas-lamps  in  Dorking  up  to 
the  end  of  May.  I  have  worked  fairly  regularly,  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  1  a.m.,  the  best  times  being  between  11  p.m.  and  1  a.m.  I 
append  the  date  on  which  each  species  was  taken  for  the  first  time : — 
Smerinthus  ocellatus,  May  27th.  Euchelia  jacobcece,  May  25th.  Spilo- 
soma  lubricipeda,  May  24th.  S.  menthastri,  May  10th.  Dasychira 
pudibunda,  May  28th.  Pterostoma  palpina,  May  23rd.  Lophopteryx 
carmelita,  May  1st.  Notodonta  dictina,  May  28th.  iS! .  dictceoides,  May 
31st.  N.  trepida  May  31st.  N.  trimacula  [dodojiea],  May  23rd.  Gram- 
mesia  trigrammica,  May  31st.  Afp'otis  puta,  May  18th.  A.  cinerea, 
May  28th.  Pachnobia  vubricosa,  May  8th.  Tceniocampa  gothica,  April 
27th  (taken  also  in  March).  Rumia  luteolata,  May  18th.  Selenia 
hilxinaria,  May  8th  (taken  also  in  March).  S.  lunaria,  May  28th. 
Odontopera  bidentata,  May  18th.  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  May  10th. 
Strenia  clathrata,   May  28th.     Panagra  petraria,   May  20th.     Ligdia 
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adiistota,  May  21sfc.  Eupithecia  obloiKjata,  May  18th.  E.  vulgata, 
May  22nd.  E.  exiguata,  May  31st.  E.  pumUata,  May  23rd.  Loho- 
phora  viretata,  May  29th.  Melanippe  fluctiiata,  May  4th.  Coremia 
unidentaria,  May  10th.  Phibalapteryx  vitalhata,  May  8th.  Eucosmia 
certata,  May  14th.  Anaitis  plarjiata,  May  4th. — (Rev.)  F.  A.  Oldaker; 
Parsonage  House,  Dorking,  June  10th,  1903. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — May  6th,  1903.  — Professor 
E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
President  exhibited  one  of  the  original  invitations  to  join  the  Society 
issued  in  1834,  and  signed  "  G.  R.  Gray,  Secretary  pro.  tern."  Mr. 
Willoughby  Gardner  exhibited  nest-cells  of  Osmia  xaiithomelana  from 
Conway,  North  Wales.  He  said  the  species,  one  of  our  rarer  mason 
bees,  places  its  beautifully  constructed  pitcher-shaped  cells  at  the  roots 
of  grass,  usually  four  or  five  together.  There  is  no  previous  record  of 
the  nest  having  been  found  since  Mr.  Waterhouse  discovered  and 
described  it  from  Liverpool  about  sixty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby 
exhibited  Arsoa  lomjimana,  Fairm.,  and  A.  aranea,  from  Madagascar, 
the  only  other  specimens  of  these  species  he  knew  of  being  in  the 
British  Museum  collection.  He  also  exhibited  Megcilopiis  melipona, 
Bates,  and  M.  jnlipes  from  the  Amazon,  which  bore  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  bee.  Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited  a  water-beetle  new 
to  Britain,  viz.  Hydroporus  bilineatus,  Sturm.,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Edward  Waterhouse  among  some  specimens  of  Hydroporus  given  by 
Mr.  Chitty  to  him  as  H.  yrauularis.  The  specimens  were  taken  at 
Deal  in  1891,  and  probably  all  records  of  granular  is  from  Deal 
relate  to  this  species.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Trechus 
riimlaris  {incilis  of  Dawson),  taken  at  Wicken  Fen  in  August,  1900. 
Mr.  0.  E.  Janson  exhibited  specimens  of  Neophcp.dimus  melnleucus, 
Fairm.,  a  goliath  beetle  from  Upper  Tonkin,  and  remarked  that  the 
white  colouring  was  derived  from  a  dense  clothing  of  peculiar  semi- 
transparent  coarse  scales  which  were  apparently  easily  removed  by 
abrasion,  and  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  "fugitive" 
scales  found  upon  freshly-emerged  specimens  of  Hemaris  and  other 
Lepidoptera.  The  President  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  G.  F. 
Leigh,  on  "  Protective  Resemblance  and  other  Modes  of  Defence 
adopted  by  the  Larvfe  and  Pupae  of  Natal  Lepidoptera,"  and  exhibited 
cocoons  of  Eublemmistis  chlorozonea  to  illustrate  some  of  his  remarks. 
He  said  that  it  was  of  great  interest  to  hear  the  conclusions,  as  to  the 
general  meaning  of  the  colouring  of  Natal  larvje,  reached  by  one  of 
their  Fellows  who  had  so  wide  and  intimate  an  experience  as  Mr.  Leigh. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  Leigh  considers  the  larva  of 
Papilio  nireus  to  be  conspicuous,  when  its  pupa  possesses  a  wonderful 
power  of  colour  adjustment,  as  was  first  shown  and  figured  by  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Barker  in  the  Transactions  (1874,  p.  519).  The  first  account  of 
the  larvffi  and  pupae  of  Papilio  dardanus  was  given  by  Mr.  Mansel 
Weale  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  131).  The  combination  of 
many  larvae  to  produce  a  patch  of  colour  like  the  bark  on  which  they 
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rest  is  very  interesting,  as  also  is  the  "  homing  "  instinct  which  leads 
the  larvaB  to  return  to  the  same  spot  at  the  end  of  each  night.  Prof. 
Poulton  also  showed  a  specimen  of  Polygonia  c-album  in  the  attitude  of 
prolonged  repose,  together  with  specimens  of  Antea  vioeris  set  in  different 
ways  to  illustrate  its  probable  resting  position.  He  said  that  the  "  C  " 
or  "comma"  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  in  butterflies 
belonging  to  the  genus  Polygonia  [Grapta]  no  doubt  represents  in 
bright,  strongly-reflecting  "  body-colour"  the  light  shining  through  a 
semicircular  rent  in  a  fragment  of  dead  leaf — the  rent  produced  when 
a  little  segment  of  leaf  has  broken  away  along  a  curved  line,  but  still 
remains  connected  with  the  rest — across  the  chord  of  the  arc.  The 
President  also  exhibited  a  pair  of  Hypolimnas  misippus  taken  in  coitu 
by  Mr.  Horace  A.  Byatt,  near  his  house,  at  a  height  of  4500  to  5000  ft., 
in  Dedza,  Central  Angoniland,  British  Central  Africa.  The  specimens 
were  remarkable  in  that  the  female  was  excessively  worn  and  old,  far  more 
so  than  the  male.  Such  an  observation  tends  towards  the  conclusion 
that  pairing  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  life  of  an  individual  of  this 
species.  Mr.  G,  A.  J.  Kothney  communicated  "  Descriptions  of  Twelve 
New  Genera  and  Species  of  IchnewnonidcB,  and  Three  New  Species  of 
Ampiilex  from  India,  by  Peter  Cameron."  —  H.  Eowland  Bkown, 
Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
April  9th,  1903.— Mr.  E.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R. 
Adkin  exhibited  a  short  series  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  bred  from  York 
larvffi,  and  remarked  particularly  on  the  intensely  black  coloration 
which  has  been  developed  in  both  sexes. — Mr.  Turner,  an  example  of 
the  var.  trapezat-iti  of  Crocallis  elingunria  from  Brockley,  and  pointed 
out  the  very  dark  central  band,  its  distinguishing  character.  He  also 
showed  a  short  series  of  Cleora  glabraria  from  the  New  Forest,  and 
remarked  that  the  species  had  recently  been  taken  in  North  Devon  by 
Mr  Tunaley. 

April  23/y/. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Main  exhibited  a  long  bred  series  of  TcBuiocampa  munda,  from  ova  laid 
by  two  females  captured  in  1902  in  Epping  Forest.  The  series  ex- 
hibited all  the  forms  of  the  ground  colour,  from  var.  pallida  and  var. 
grisea  to  an  extreme  form  of  var.  rufa.  Many  were  sprinkled  with  dark 
scales  as  in  T,  pulverulenta.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  of  the  var. 
geminatus  with  six  well-developed  black  spots  in  the  submarginal  line. 
— Mr.  Turner,  (1)  specimens  of  Blaboplmnen  imella  and  Litha  icthiops 
from  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire  ;  (2)  a  series  of  Sitones  griseus  taken  on 
broom  at  Horsall  Common  by  Mr.  Kemp  and  himself ;  (3)  living  larvfe 
and  cases  of  the  following  Coleophorids : — C.  genista  from  Loughton, 
C.  ciBfipititiella  ivora  Loughton,  C .  pyrrhulipennella  from  Woking,  C.  albi- 
tarsella  from  Ashtead,  and  C.  auricella  from  Locarno,  the  last-named 
sent  by  Dr.  Chapman. — Mr.  Goulton,  a  variety  of  Xoctua  festiva  with 
the  external  half  of  the  wing  beyond  the  stigmata  of  a  very  deep  chest- 
nut-brown ;  and  a  variety  of  Plusia  gamma  having  various  red  mark- 
ings and  darkenings,  forming  var.  rufescens. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich), 
specimens  of  three  species  of  Hemiptera  from  Box  Hill,  Corimelmia 
scarabfEoides,  Tropidostethus  holosericeus  and  Tettigometra  impressopunctata. 
— Mr.  Carr,  living  larvfe  and  cases  of  a  Psychid,  Bacotia  sepium,  beaten 
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from  fir  in  the  New  Forest, — Mr.  Step,  living  specimens  of  the  Coleo- 
pteron  Anthrenus  m.uao'.orum. — The  Secretary  had  heard  from  various 
members  who  were  spending  Easter  on  the  Continent.  Dr.  Chapman 
had  stated  tliat  at  Locarno  the  weather  was  cold,  but  some  twenty 
species  of  butterflies  were  observed  on  April  20th.  Mr.  Sich  had  noted 
Papilio  podalinus  as  common  near  Lake  Como.  Mr.  Tutt  had  had  very 
fine  weather  at  Hyeres.  Mr.  Cant  and  Mr.  McArthur  reported  having 
seen  a  furze-chat  hawking  very  successfully  for  Brephos  parthenias. 

May  \ith.  —  The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Shakespeare,  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  was  elected  a  member. — Dr.  Chapman  exhibited 
a  pair  of  GraelUia  isabellcB  bred  from  larvaB  found  at  Bronchales  in 
1901 ;  a  specimen  of  bark,  from  the  Italian  Eiviera,  closely  set  with 
the  helix-like  cases  of  the  Psychid  Apterona  crenulella,  which  was 
locally  abundant  in  1902.  —  Mr.  Carr,  larvfe  of  EUopla  prosapiaria 
{fasciaria)  and  Bryophila  perla,  from  the  New  Forest.  —  Mr.  Step, 
photographs  of  Panolis  piniperda  and  Tephrosia  punctularia,  in  their 
position  of  rest  on  tree- trunks. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  three  species 
of  somewhat  uncommon  Staphylinidse  :  Mycetoponis  angularis,  among 
dried  leaves  at  Shirley ;  M.  nanus,  in  moss,  at  Box  Hill ;  and  Pseudopsis 
sulcata,  in  decayed  vegetable  matter  at  Oxshott. — Mr.  Kirkaldy  made 
remarks  on  the  maternal  solicitude  "of  female  insects  for  their  young, 
and  asked  members  to  make  observations  on  the  subject  during  the 
present  season. — Mr.  Turner  called  attention  to  an  instance  of  birds 
attacking  butterflies,  and  asked  the  members  to  furnish  the  Society 
with  details  of  any  cases  which  came  under  their  notice.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  members  who  were  making  photographs  of  scientific 
objects  should  give  the  Society  a  print,  so  that  an  album  could  be 
arranged  to  illustrate  some  line  of  study.  Tlie  ova  of  the  Lepidoptera 
were  very  little  known,  and  might  form  a  good  subject  for  investigation. 

May  28th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Lister,  of  Easty, 
Kent,  was  elected  a  member. — Dr.  Chapman  exhibited  a  female  of 
Euchloe  euphenoides  from  Cannes,  measuring  48  mm.  in  expanse, 
30-42  mm.  being  the  usual  range. — Mr.  Turner,  living  larvae  and  cases 
of  the  following  species  of  the  genus  Coleophora,  and  gave  notes  on 
their  habits  and  occurrence  : — 0.  artemisiella,  0.  maritima,  C.  niyricella, 
C.  anatipeneUa,  C.  bicolorella  C.  ibipenneUa,  and  C.  hemerobiella.  He 
had  found  a  larva  of  C.  niyricella  on  Smyrnium  olusatrum  at  Benfleet. 
At  the  last-named  place  he  had  found  a  solitary  larva  of  Phorodesma 
smaraydaria,  and  thought  that  the  species  would  probably  be  extermi- 
nated by  the  destruction  of  its  food-plant  in  the  extensive  repairing  of 
the  sea-walls. — Mr.  Goulton,  an  example  of  the  coleopteron  Phytodecta 
viminalis  from  Ranmore  ;  it  was  stated  to  be  common  at  Oxshott. — Mr. 
West,  photographs  taken  during  the  Society's  field-meeting  at  Box 
Hill. — Mr.  Step,  photographs,  taken  at  the  same  meeting,  of  Eupithecia ' 
exigaata  and  Melanippe  fluctuata,  showing  their  resting  positions  on 
palings. — Mr.  Chapman  noted  that  the  latter  species  usually  had  its 
head  close  to  the  next  paling,  and  the  body  nearly  horizontal. — Mr. 
Step  read  the  report  of  the  field-meeting  at  Box  Hill  on  May  16th, 
1903. — Hy.  Turnek,  Hon.  Report.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — April  20th,  1903. — Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  ex- 
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hibited  Xylocopa  flavo-rufa  and  a  species  of  Anthia  taken  by  a  friend 
near  to  Bloemfontein. — Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn,  a  small  series  of  Lithosia 
caniola,  taken  at  sugar  near  Toreross,  South  Devon  ;  and  also  two 
Agrotis  obelisca  from  the  same  place,  taken  in  August  last  year ;  also 
Euchloris  {Phorodesma)  pustidata  [bajularia)  from  Knowle,  and  Melitma 
aurinia,  taken  by  himself  at  Sutton  Park  in  1884,  and  probably  the 
last  specimen  of  the  species  taken  so  near  to  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Fountain  said  that  the  last-named  species  was  taken  much  more 
recently  at  Knowle,  whicla,  however,  is  not  quite  so  near  to  Birming- 
ham as  Sutton.  Mr.  Fountain  showed  a  series  of  Biston  stiataria 
[prodromaria)  reared  from  a  pair  taken  in  cop.  at  Chelmsley  Wood  last 
year ;  he  found  that  the  best  way  to  rear  them  without  cripples  was 
to  cover  them  with  moss  and  keep  it  wringing  wet ;  on  former  occa- 
sions, when  rearing  the  species,  he  had  always  had  a  large  proportion 
of  cripples.  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  expressed  surprise  at  this,  as  he 
reared  a  large  brood  once,  and  had  no  trouble  with  cripples ;  but 
Messrs.  Wynn  and  Waiuwright  said  that  in  their  experience  cripples 
were  very  frequent,  not  only  in  breeding-cages,  but  also  in  a  state  of 
nature.  They  found  more  crippled  than  perfect,  even  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  Fountain  also  showed  Tmiiocampa  gracilis,  bred  from  Earlswood 
larvEe.  —  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker  exhibited  a  boxful  of  African 
LycsenidsB,  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  the  normal  blue  colours ; 
they  were  all  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  included  Liptena  acrica.  which 
resembled  an  Acrcea. — Colbran  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.  —  Ajnil  20th, 
1903. — Mr.  Richard  Wilding  in  the  chair. — The  Secretary  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  Library : — '  The  Flora  of  the  Liverpool 
District'  (with  eight  hundred  drawings  of  the  plants  by  Miss  E.  M.  Wood, 
and  twenty-one  photographs  of  the  neighbourhood  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis, 
F.E.S.)  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Green,  F.L.S., presented  by  Dr. Ellis; 
and  '  Noteson  theLarge  Copper  (Chn/sophannsdispai),'  by  J.  R.  Charnley, 
F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  the  author.  Mr.  WiUiam  Webster,  M.R.S.A.I., 
Vice-President,  communicated  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Entomological 
Antiquities  and  Folklore  of  Insects,"  in  which  he  dealt  in  an  interesting 
and  exhaustive  manner  with  a  large  number  of  the  quaint  sayings 
and  superstitions  that  have  from  time  immemorial  been  associated 
with  many  of  our  better  known  hexapods.  The  period  covered 
extended  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  was  conve- 
niently considered  under  headings  of  the  various  orders  of  insects  as 
at  present  constituted.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
the  lecturer,  the  following  exhibits  were  shown  : — A  specimen  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly rare  lepidopteron  Leucania  JJavicolor,  with  L.  pallens  and  L, 
straminea,  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  ;  Hydrophilus  piceus  from  Wicken  Fen, 
October,  1902,  by  Mr.  F.  Birch  ;  Attacus  cynthia,  A.  atlas,  A.  promethea, 
&c.,  reared  from  foreign  pups,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Richardson ;  Periplaneta 
americana  from  Manchester,  February,  1903,  by  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ben.  Jones  ;  British  Coleoptera,  including  Harpalus 
neglectus,  Bembidium  clarki,  Ammcecius  brevis,  &e,,  from  Birkdale ;  Apho- 
dius  sordidus  (Blackpool)  and  Bembidium  argenteolum  (Lough  Neagh), 
by  Mr.  R.  Wilding ;  and  a  collection  of  British  Dermaptera  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  B.  Sopp. — E.  J.  Burgess  Sopp,  Hon,  Secretary. 
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RECENT   LITERATURE. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Sisijra.    By  Maude  H.  Anthony.    ['  The  American 
Naturalist,'  August,  1902.]     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

In  this  escehent  paper  Miss  Anthony  has  given  an  exhaustive  hfe- 
history  of  Sisyra  umhrata,  Needham,  a  member  of  a  somewhat  obscure 
genus  belonging  to  the  fam.  Hemerobiidae,  of  the  sub-order  Planipennia, 
of  the  Linn^ean  order  Neuroptera.  The  larvte  of  one  of  the  British 
species  of  the  genus  have  been  found  abundantly  living  in  freshwater 
sponge  {Sponr/illa  fiuviatilis).  Miss  Anthony  finds  that  a  freshwater 
sponge  is  the  food  of  S.  umbrata,  and  she  says  that  "the  food  so 
obtained  is  so  pure  as  to  be  wholly  absorbed,  leaving  no  residuum." 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  at  least  one- fourth  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  stomach  is  atrophied,  and  that  there  is  no  opening 
at  that  end.  The  larva  is  a  silk-spinner,  and  "  it  seems  probable  that 
the  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  is  used,  partially  at  least,  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk."  In  Britain  we  have  three  well  distinguished 
species  of  the  genus — S.fuscata,  S.  tenninalis,  and  S.  dalii.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  life-history  of  these  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  S.  umbrata,  and  students  of  our  Planipennia  will  therefore  find  this 
paper  with  its  eighteen  excellent  figures  of  great  use. 

W.  J.  L. 


The  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Europe.  By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 
&c.  Pp.  i-lxxii,  1-426.  Plates,  54  coloured  and  1  plain,  with 
many  illustrations  in  the  text.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.   1903. 

A  REVISED  and  extended  edition  of  Mr.  Kirby's  well-known  book, 
which  was  first  produced  by  Messrs.  Cassell  in  1882.  Since  that  date 
many  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  European  Lepidoptera, 
and  most  of  these — all,  in  fact,  as  regards  butterflies  and  the  larger 
j2ioths — have  been  included  in  the  present  volume.  Species  or  forms 
of  European  species  peculiar  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  are 
also  referred  to. 

Arrangement  and  nomenclature  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were 
in  the  first  edition,  and  synonymy  is  only  used  where  necessary  to 
avoid  confusion. 

In  the  earlier  edition  there  were  sixty-two  plates,  but  on  the  fifty- 
four  in  the  present  issue  room  has  been  found  not  only  for  all  the 
species  previously  figured,  but  for  important  additions  thereto.  These 
figures  are  exceedingly  accurate,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  all  who  may  consult  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  their 
captures,  more  especially,  perhaps,  among  British  "  Macros." 

Two  plates  are  devoted  to  a  selection  of  figures  representing  some 
prominent  species  belonging  to  the  different  families  embraced  in  the 
"  Micros."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kirby  may  be  able  to  give  us  a 
volume,  on  the  plan  of  that  now  under  notice,  dealing  entirely  with 
these  sadly  neglected  groups  of  highly  interesting  moths.  We  feel 
confident  that  it  only  requires  the  stimulus  of  such  a  book  to  awaken 
a  large  amount  of  interest  in  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  this  country. 


Entomologist,  August,   1903. 


Plate   111. 


Fid.  3. 


PLUSIA     MONETA. 
1.   Larva.  2.  Cocoon.  3.    Imago. 

(.From   photographs  taken   by    H.    W.    Shepheard-Walwyn,    F.Z.S.,    F.E.S.) 
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PLUSIA    MO  N  ETA. 

By  H.  W.  Shepheakd-Walwyn,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Plate  III.) 

My  annual  visit  to  Bidborough  in  search  of  Plusia  moneta 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  nineteen  cocoons  and  two  larvse. 
The  species  appears  to  be  more  plentiful  this  season,  as  I  only 
managed  to  obtain  six  cocoons  last  year,  after  about  three 
hours'  search.  The  resting  position  of  the  perfect  insect  is  most 
striking  (Plate  III.,  fig.  3),  as  it  hangs  by  its  two  front  legs, 
stretching  them  out  to  their  fullest  extent,  in  which  attitude  it 
gives  the  impression  of  trying  to  push  the  stalk  away  from  it. 

I  enclose  photographs  of  a  larva  and  a  cocoon,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  perfect  insect. 

Dalwhinnie,  Kenley,  Surrey. 


URTICATING    LARVAL    HAIRS. 

By  E.  a.  Cockayne. 

Much  interested  in  the  discussion  about  the  irritating  effects 
of  larval  hairs,  I  have  recently  examined  all  the  British  species 
I  could  procure.  The  commonest  type  of  hair  appears  to  be 
that  in  which  the  central  shaft  bears  spines  directed  away  from 
the  base.  They  vary  in  length,  thickness,  and  in  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  spines.  Hairs  of  this  nature  are  possessed  by 
Porthesia  auriflua,  P.  clirysorrhoea,  Spilosoma  menthastri,  S.  liibri- 
cipeda,  S.  mendica,  Nerneophila  plantaginis,  Euthemonia  russula, 
Phragmatobiafuliginosa,  Dasychira  pudihunda,  D.fascelina,  Orgyia 
antiqua,  Psilura  monacha,  Acronycta  menyanthidis,  and  A.  myricce. 
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In  the  case  of  the  last  three  they  are  very  slender,  and  probably 
would  not  penetrate  the  skin.  The  short  hairs  behind  the  hump 
in  Acromjcta  tridens  are  similar,  but  the  long  hairs  in  this  species, 
and  in  A.  psi  and  A.  rumicis,  are  quite  smooth.  Apparently,  in 
the  case  of  D.  pudihunda,  it  is  the  tussock  hairs  which  are  most 
harmful.  These  are  very  sharp  and  stiff,  with  extremely  long 
spines  closely  set.  Orgyia  antiqua  possesses  similar  spines, 
but  they  appear  less  strong,  and  probably  their  absence  of 
effect  on  Mr.  Carter  is  due  to  this.  In  D.  fascelina  the  spines 
are  much  longer,  but  appear  thinner,  and  stand  out  more  from 
the  shaft. 

The  hairs  in  Arctia  caia,  A.  villica,  Acrouycta  aceris,  and 
Malacosoma  neustria  are  alike  in  possessing  a  small  swelling  just 
before  the  hair  terminates  in  its  sharp  point.  In  the  first  three 
there  are  small  sharp  spines  directed  forwards.  M.  neustria, 
however,  has  a  very  few  minute  spines  with  wide  bases  directed 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft.  In  all  these  insects,  if  the  hair 
punctured  and  broke  off,  it  would  with  difficulty  be  extracted, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  much  penetrating  power. 

Most  interesting,  however,  were  the  hairs  of  Porthesia  auriflua. 
I  shook  a  cocoon  of  this  species  on  to  a  slide,  and  found  numbers 
of  extremely  minute  hairs.  They  were  very  fine  and  short,  and 
under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  showed  very  close  set  lines 
of  backwardly  directed  short  spines  or  barbs.  The  base  in  all 
cases  terminated  in  two  larger  divergent  curved  spines.  In  the 
larva  these  hairs  exist  in  a  thick  tuft  on  the  fifth  segment,  and 
are  easily  pulled  out.  Apparently  the  evil  effects  of  P.  auriflua 
are  due  to  these,  and  not  to  the  long  hairs.  I  could  only  obtain 
one  cocoon  of  P.  chrysorrhoea,  and  this  appeared  almost  free  from 
hairs,  the  few  present  being  typical  long  spiny  ones. 

The  long  hairs  in  Lasiocampa  quercm,  L.  ruhi,  and  Odonestis 
potatoria  are  quite  smooth.  The  small  hairs,  however,  though 
appearing  smooth  under  low  power,  were  found  to  be  studded 
with  rows  of  minute  backwardly  directed  spines.  In  the  cocoon 
these  stand  out,  and  with  their  stiffness  and  sharp  point  readily 
penetrate  the  finger.  Though  all  these  hairs  are  apparently 
hollow,  they  are  generally  full  of  air-bubbles,  and  there  is  no 
visible  exit  for  any  poison  which  might  be  secreted.  Since  they 
are  equally  virulent  in  the  cocoon,  this  explanation  of  their 
action  seems  unlikely  to  be  correct.  And  though  the  different 
effects  of  the  hairs  on  Mr.  Carter  and  others  seem  to  point  to  a 
specific  poisonous  action,  the  hairs  are  chitinous,  and  chitin  is  a 
harmless  body. 

The  rapidity  of  the  action,  also,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any 
other  grounds.  The  larvae  possessing  smooth  hairs,  such  as 
some  Acronyctas,  Leucoma  salicis,  Saturnia  carpini,  and  Poscilo- 
campa  populi  appear  to  be  harmless  to  any  skin,  however  sus- 
ceptible.     In  the  spiny  haired  larvae  the  detach  ability  of  the 
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hairs  must  be  an  important  factor,  but,  on  the  whole,  those  with 
strongest  and  sharpest  spines  seem  to  be  most  active.  If  the 
result  be  due  simply  to  the  hair  penetrating  the  skin  and  then 
working  into  the  deeper  layers  and  setting  up  irritation  there, 
hairs  of  Acronycta  aceris  should  have  similar  effect  to  those  of 
Arctia  caia.  Unfortunately  my  own  skin  is  not  sufficiently  sus- 
ceptible to  test  this  point.  The  only  hairs  which  have  any  effect 
on  me  are  those  of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  L.  ruhi,  and  O.potatoria, 
which  certainly  act  by  piercing  the  skin  and  working  in  by  means 
of  the  barbs.  Irritation  is  slow  in  coming  on,  but  lumps  are 
raised  which  do  not  disappear  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

If,  however,  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  purely  mechanical 
causes,  it  certainly  seems  curious  that  the  degree  of  virulence 
so  closely  corresponds  with  what  would  be  expected  from  their 
structure. 


THE    SPECIFIC   IDENTITY    OF   LUCINIA   TORREBIA,   Mein. 
By  Percy  I.  Lathy,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

KiRBY,  in  his  *  Synonymic  Catalogue  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,' 
p.  218,  gives  Haiti  as  the  locality  of  Lucinia  sida,  Hiibn,,  and 
places  L.  torrebia,  Men.,  as  a  synonym  of  Hiibner's  species. 

I  find,  however,  that  specimens  from  Cuba  agree  with  Hiibner's 
figures  of  L.  sida,  and  that  the  Lucinia  from  Haiti,  which  was 
described  by  Menetries,  Bull.  Mosc.  1832,  p.  310,  n.  37,  is  distinct 
from  the  Cuban  form,  consequently  the  name  torrebia  will  stand 
for  the  Haitan  Lucinia. 

L.  torrebia  may  be  separated  from  L.  sida  by  the  following 
characters : — The  irregular  median  black  band  of  the  fore  wing 
above  is  only  slightly  broken,  in  L.  sida  the  break  is  the  width 
of  the  space  between  middle  and  lower  median  nervules ;  the  black 
band  from  costa  to  outer  margin  is  very  wide  where  it  joins 
margin,  in  L.  sida  it  is  extremely  narrow ;  tlje  antemedial  brown 
band  of  the  hind  wing  below  is  more  irregular,  and  the  white 
area  more  extended ;  but  it  is  in  the  metallic  blue-green  spots  of 
the  hind  wing  below  that  the  chief  difference  is  exhibited ;  in 
L.  torrebia  the  upper  series  is  composed  of  three  almost  equal 
sized  spots,  with  occasionally  a  fourth  minute  one ;  in  L.  sida 
the  central  spot  is  very  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  the 
spots  of  the  lower  series  are  considerably  larger  than  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  L.  torrebia. 
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ON  SOME  GEOMETRIDES  COLLECTED  BY  PAYMASTER- 
IN-CHIEP  GERVASE  F.  MATHEW,  R.N.,  ON  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN,   &c. 

By  Louis  B.  Prout,  F.E.S. 

My  kind  correspondent,  Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew,  having  most 
generously  enriched  my  collection  with  a  number  of  interesting 
Geometrides  collected  by  himself  at  various  times  in  the  above- 
named  (to  us  not  too  well  known)  region,  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  publish  a  note  on  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
'Entomologist';  the  more  so  as  at  least  one  of  the  records  is 
faunistically  new,  while  I  strongly  suspect  several  of  the  others 
to  be  so  likewise.  I  shall  arrange  the  species  according  to  their 
localities,  making  notes  on  the  forms  where  needful. 

Vigo  (July,  1886). — Acidalia  ochrato,  Scop.,  male  ;  A.  interjectaria, 
Bdv.  (fuscovenosa,  Goeze),  dark  ;  PJiodostrophia  vibicaria,  CI.,  three 
males,  all  of  the  frequent  southern  aberration  strigata,  Stgr.,  one 
female  of  the  (more  beautiful)  type  "form,  with  broad  rosy  band, — all 
four  specimens  rather  small  compared  with  those  which  I  have  from 
Cuenca,  Tragacete,  aud  Piedrahita ;  Pseudoterpna  coronillaria^  Hb., 
two;  Ematiirga  atomarm;  L.,  a  large  male  with  the  ground  colour  bright, 
and  the  mai-kings  strong;  Rho})tria  {Gnophos!,  Stgr.  Cat.)  asperuria, 
Hb.,  one  example,  belonging  to  the  unicolorous  ab.  pityata,  Rbr. 

Lisbon. — ■Acidalia  nexata,  Hb.,  and  Larentia  malvata,  Rbr.,  one  of 
each  ;  neither  is  included  in  Santos'  (very  meagre)  Lisbon  list  (Jorn. 
Acad.  Sci.  Lisbon,  torn,  x.),  but  A.  nexata  is  recorded  as  Portuguese  in 
Staudinger's  '  Catalog,'  and  our  national  collection  has  some  nice 
Lisbon  examples  collected  by  Eaton. 

Gibraltar. — Thamnonoma  spodiaria,  Lef.  =  semicanaria,  Frr.,  Stgr. 
Cat.,  one  specimen. 

Nice  (April,  1897).  —  Camptogramma  bilineata,  L.,  a  rather  large 
specimen,  glossy,  and  of  a  peculiar  tint,  the  dark  lines  faint ;  Minoa 
murinata,  Scop.,  two,  both  of  the  typical  brown-grey  continental  form;* 
Larentia  riguata,  Hb.,  two,  rather  strongly  marked. 

Alghero,  Sardinia. — Acidalia  itnitaria,  Hb.,  a  rather  small  male, 
May  27th,  1898. 

Malta. — Larentia  fluctnata,  female,  dated  March  3rd,  1897  ;  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  aberration,  the  markings  being  all  excessively  weak, 
notwithstanding  that  the  specimen  is  in  immaculately  perfect  con- 
dition; Eupithecla  pumilata,  Hb.,  two,  bred  in  January,  1898;  Rhodo- 
metra  {Sterrha,  H.-S.,  nee  Hb.)  sacraria,  L.,  a  good  male,  April  19th, 
1898  ;  Acidalia  virgularia,  Hb.,  male,  pale  form  (=:var.  australis,  Z.), 
May,  1898  (is  this  not  rather  early  for  "gen.  ffist."?)  ;  Aspilates 
ochrearia,  Rossi,  male  ;  Anaitis  plagiata,  L.,  three,  one  (March,  1897) 
being  of  medium  size,  the  other  two  (October,  1897,  and  May,  1898) 

'^  Our  British  forms,  though  varying  locally,  are  almost  all  intermediate 
between  this  type  and  the  ochraceous  var.  monochroaria^  H.-S.,  and  probably 
desei've  a  varietal  name. 
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small,  so  that  the  size  is  hardly  correlated  with  the  epoch  of  appear- 
ance. 

Ancona  (Aug.  25th,  1897). — Acidalia  rubiginata,  Hfn.,  A.  subseri- 
ceata,  Hw.,  and  A.  emiitaria,  Hb.  (small);  one  specimen  of  each. 

Trieste. — Minoa  murinata,  one  example,  rather  worn,  but  unmis- 
takably referable  to  the  interesting  blackish  var.  (et  ab.)  cyparissaria,  Mn. 

Turkey  (1878,  mostly,  I  understand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gallipoli). — Acidalia  ochrata,,  Scop.,  thvee  ;  A.  rufaria,  Hb.,  four  ;  A. 
turbidaria,  H.-S.,  five  ;  B.  siibsericeata,  Hw.,  one;  A.  sodaliaria,  H.-S., 
one;  Zonosoma  pupillaria,  Hb.,  two;  Larentia  riguata,  Hb.,  one; 
Gnophos  sartata,  Tr.,  two  large  females;  G.  stevenaria,  B.,  male; 
Phasiane  glarearia,  Schiff.,  male.  Some  of  these  species  are  new  to 
my  collection,  and  all  are  very  welcome,  as  I  had  previously  no  Turkish 
material  at  all ;  apparently  not  many  specimens  of  the  eastern  Gnophos 
stevenaria  find  their  way  into  our  British  collections — at  any  rate,  that 
at  the  British  Museum  contains  only  one  poor  example  of  it. 

Corfu. — Acidalia  elongaria,  Rbr.,  one,  dated  Sept.  24th,  1897  ;  and 
three  nice  specimens  of  the  interesting  little  Eilicrinia  trinotata,  Metz- 
ner,  all  dated  Aug.  11th,  1897. 

Platea. — Oulobophora  (Stgr.  o\im  =  Lobophora,  Stgr.  Cat.)  intemata, 
Piing.  =  macedonica,  Stgr.  A  lovely  male  of  this  very  interesting  and 
recently  (1888)  erected  species,  taken  on  March  8th,  1898  ;  the  locality 
seems  to  be  new,  as  Piingeler  and  Staudmger  only  record  it  from  Asia 
Minor  (one  male)  and  Macedonia.  Staudinger,  in  describing  this 
species  (as  macedonica,  vide  'Iris,'  v.  p.  219,  pi.  ii.  fig.  19),  proposed 
the  generic  name  of  Oulobophora  for  it  and  externata,  H.-S.,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  "lobes"  in  the  male;  authori- 
ties are  divided  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  employing  secondary  sexual 
characters  for  the  separation  of  genera,  but  the  superficial  aspect  of 
the  species  in  question  strongly  suggests  that  they  are  not  very  close 
to  the  true  Lobophoras,  &c.,  and  I  quite  expect  that  further  study  will 
reveal  fully  sufficient  characters  to  justify  the  retention  of  "  Oulobo- 
phora'' as  a  valid  genus. 

Athens  (July,  1898).  —  Acidalia  marginepimctata,  Goeze,  male, 
rather  pale  ;  Rhodometra  (Sterrha)  anthophilaria,  Hb.,  a  long  and  inter- 
esting series  (eleven  males,  five  females)  of  the  var.  (or  subspecies)* 
rosearia,  Tr.,  varying  much  inter  se — ten  are  predominantly  rosy,  six 
yellow. 

Crete. — A  worn  Acidalia,  without  precise  locality,  taken  in  May, 
1897,  ?  sodaliaria,  H.-S.  Also  from  Canea  (June,  1897)  : — Acidalia 
ochrata,  Scop.,  ten  ;  A.  consnnguinaria,  Led.,  four  ;  A.  consolidata,  Led., 
female,  worn;  A.  politata,  Hb.,  one,  of  the  ab.  abmarginata,  Bhtsch.  ; 
A.  imitaria,  Hb.,  one,  of  the  aberration  with  light  ground  colour;  A. 
ornata,  Scop.,  two,  male  and  female  ;  Rhodometra  sacraria,  L.,  two 
males;  Anaitis  plagiata,  three;  Camptogramma  bilineata,  L.,  a  pretty 
aberration.  And  from  Suda  (June  16th,  1897)  : — Acidalia  ochrata, 
Scop.,  six;  and  two  doubtful  little  Acidalias,  one  apparently  A.  elong- 
aria, Rbr. 

*  I  have  no  right  to  a  definite  opinion,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
Treitschke,  Guenee,  and  others  were  right  in  making  this  a  species,  and  that 
Staudinger's  query  "  sp.  propria?  "  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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.Cyprus. — One  Acidalia  (October,  1890),  which  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  determining. 

Marmarice,  Coast  of  Syria. — Zonosoma  pupillaria,  Hb.,  two,  one 
closely  approximating  to  ab.  nolaria,  Hb. 

There  are  in  all  about  thirty-nine  species  represented,  about 
one-half  of  them  being  good  local  southern  species  ;  one  belongs 
to  the  Geometridse  {sens,  str.)  ;  about  twenty  to  the  Acidaliidse 
(eighteen  to  Staudinger's  great  genus  Acidalia)  ;  ten  to  the 
Larentiidse  ;  and  only  eight  to  the  large  family  Boarmiidse. 


NOTES    ON    THE    BEE-GENUS    HALICTUS. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

In  the  'Canadian  Entomologist,'  September,  1902,  Mr.  Charles 
Eobertson  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  Halictinse  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carlinville,  Illinois.  In  this  work  the  old  genus  HalicUis  is 
divided  into  Halictus,  Latr.,  Lasioglossum,  Curtis,  Evylmis,  Eob., 
Dialictus,  Rob.,  Chloralictus,  Bob.,  and  Paralictus,  Rob.  One's 
natural  wish  is  to  accept  these  genera,  as  Halictus,  in  the  broad 
sense,  contains  so  many  species ;  but,  if  they  are  valid,  they 
should  remain  distinguishable  when  all  the  known  forms  are 
considered.  In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters used  by  Eobertson,  I  have  examined  a  number  of  American 
and  European  species,  the  latter  received  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  H.  Friese. 

A  character  given  ior  Lasioglossum  hj  Mr.  Robertson  is  "hind 
spur  [of  hind  tibia]  finely  serrate  "  in  the  females.  Unfortunately 
H.  xanthopus,  Kirby,  the  type  of  Lasioglossum,  has  this  spur 
pectinate  with  four  large  blunt  teeth,  and  several  little  ones. 
However,  Lasioglossum  is  ordinarily  easily  distinguished  from 
Halictus  proper  (as  represented  by  H.  scabiosce  in  Europe,  or 
H.  lerouxii  in  America)  by  the  short  third  submarginal  cell,  the 
outer  margin  of  which  is  gently  curved.  In  typical  Halictus  this 
cell  is  considerably  produced,  the  outer  margin  showing  a  distinct 
double  curve.  Using  this  character  of  the  venation,  the  following 
clearly  belong  to  Halictus  proper  : — 

American.  European. 

lerouxii,  ligatus,  scabiosce,  cariniventris, 

parallelus,  and  fasciatus,  virescens,  maculatus, 

cited  by  Robertson.  patellatus,  tetrazonius. 

H.  patellatus,  Mar.  (a  large  black  species  with  banded  abdo- 
men) has  the  hind  spur  of  hind  tibia  of  female  with  few  large 
teeth.  li.  virescens,  Lep.,  collected  by  Friese  at  Bozen,  Tirol, 
April  30th,  1898,  is  a  beautiful  insect,  bright  olive-green,  with 
continuous  ochreous  hair-bands  on  abdomen ;  it  has  the  third 
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submarginal  cell  of  the  long  type,  but  shorter  than  usual ;  the 
spur  has  few  large  teeth.  This  insect  is  clearly  related  to  H. 
fasciatus.  H.  cariniventris,  Mar.,  from  Buda,  29th  May,  1886,  is 
a  green  species,  with  the  abdomen  covered  with  ochreous  hair  as 
in  various  American  Anthophorids  ;  the  third  submarginal  cell  is 
quite  of  the  long  type,  though  not  very  long.  In  H.  scahiosce  and 
H.  maculatiis  the  teeth  of  the  spur  are  short  and  triangular,  so 
that  the  spur  becomes  coarsely  serrate,  just  as  in  the  American 
species  referred  to  Lasioglossum  (Robertson  says  for  these  "finely 
serrate,"  but  under  a  high  power  it  appears  coarse  enough). 

Eobertson  not  only  separates  the  species  with  a  short  third 
submarginal  from  Halictus,  but  divides  these  into  several  groups, 
of  which  Lasioglossuin,  Evylceus,  and  Choralictus  occur  in  Europe 
as  well  as  America. 

Lasioglossum,  as  thus  restricted,  includes  comparatively  large 
black   species   with   abdominal   hair-bands ;    species   re- 
sembling Halictus  proper  except  in  the  venation. 
EvylcBus  and  Chloralictus  are  ordinarily  smaller,  the  abdomen 
commonly   pubescent    or    pruinose,    but   not    exhibiting 
definite   hair-bands,    and   the    second   transverso-cubital 
nervure  is  more  or  less  weak.   The  last  character,  on  which 
Robertson  lays  stress,  seems  to  me  of  doubtful  value.   The 
only  difference  between  Evylceus  and  Chloralictus  is  that 
the  former  is  black,  the  latter  green  or  blue,  or  at  least 
partly  so. 
If  all  these  characters  are  held  to  be  generic,  we  need  more 
generic  names.     Thus,  using  the  colour  and  spur,  Halictus  pro- 
per may  be  divided  thus  : — 

(1.)  Colour  green  ;  spur  pectinate — e.g.virescens. 
(2.)  Colour  black ;  spur  pectinate — e.  g.  patellatus. 
(3.)  Colour  black  ;  spur  serrate — e.  g.  scahiosce. 

Again,  Lasioglossum  divides  thus  : — 

(1.)  Colour  black ;  spur  pectinate — e.  g.  xanthopus. 

(2.)  Colour  black ;  spur  serrate — e.  g.  coriaceus. 

Even  the  character  of  the  third  submarginal  cell  fails  us,  as 
witness  the  following  species  : — 

H.fasciatellus,  Schenck,  has  the  third  submarginal  between 

the  long  and  short  types,  a  slight  double  curve  on  outer 

margin. 
H.  l(Bvigatus,  Kirby,  has  a  very  large  third  submarginal,  with 

a  faint  indication  of  a  double  curve,  but  its  general  shape  is 

more  as  in  Lasioglossum.     The  spur  has  numerous  short 

strong  teeth. 
H,  zonulus,   Smith,  has  the  third  submarginal  very  large, 

twice  as  broad  below  as  the  second,  but  its  outer  margin 

is  regularly  and  gently  arcuate.     The   spur  is  minutely 

but  distinctly  beaded. 
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H.  olympia  CklL,  has  a  very  large  second  submarginal,  so 
that  the  third,  though  large,  is  not  much  bigger.     Spur 
coarsely  serrate. 
H.  Olympics  subangustiis,  CklL,  has  the  third  submarginal  es- 
sentially of  the  short  type,  but  there  is  more  or  less  of  a 
double  curve.     Spur  serrate. 
H.  kincaidii,  CklL,  has  a  strong  double  curve,  but  third  sub- 
marginal  hardly  of  the  long  type.  Spur  with  few  long  teeth. 
H.  angustior,  CklL,  has  the  third  submarginal  essentially  of 
the  narrow  type,  but  almost  or  quite  twice  as  large  as  the 
small  second  submarginal.     Spur  with  about  four  oblique 
teeth,  the  first  quite  long. 
The  following  species  (not  including  those  enumerated  by 
Robertson)  have  the  third  submarginal  undoubtedly  as  in  Lasio- 
glossum : — 

American.  European. 

imcijicus,  CklL  vulpinus,  Nyl. 

sisymhrii,  CklL  major,  Nyl. 

similis,  Smith.  malachurus,  Kirby. 

politus,  Smith  (Mexico),     leucozonius,  Schrank  (but  cell  very 

calceatus,  Scop.  [large). 

Certain  of  these,  as  H.  pacijicus,  sisymhrii,  leucozonius,  and 
calceatus,  have  the  spur  coarsely  serrate  as  in  H.  coriaceus. 
H.  politus,  which  looks  much  like  these,  has  the  spur  with  numer- 
ous moderately  long  teeth.  H.  similis  has  the  spur  with  about 
four  short  oblique  slender  teeth. 

The  greatest  reduction  of  spur-teeth  I  have  seen  results  in 
the  hind  edge  of  the  spur  being  apparently  simple,  but  a  high 
power  lens  shows  it  to  be  minutely  beaded.  This  occurs  in  the 
American  H.  amicus,  CklL,  and  the  European  H.  zonulus,  Smith. 
Halictus  (Lucasius)  cochlear citar sis,  Dours,  has  the  third  sub- 
marginal  long,  but  there  is  hardly  any  double  curve,  and  the 
angle  is  slightly  appendiculate.  This  is  a  large  black  species 
with  continuous  hair-bands  on  abdomen ;  spur  with  teeth  quite 
large  towards  the  base,  otherwise  minute. 

Nomioides  is  a  genus  of  little  bees  with  nearly  the  structure  of 
Halictus,  but  all  the  form  and  colours  of  Perdita.  N.  variegatus, 
Oliv.,  and  N.  pidchellus,  Schenck,  have  the  third  submarginal 
short,  but  slightly  angled  outwardly,  and  minutely  appendiculate. 
Ashmead  is  wrong  in  treating  Lucasius  as  a  synonym  oi  Nomioides, 
as  Mr.  Vachal  has  pointed  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Vachal  writes  me  that  Thrinchostoma,  Sauss.,  "is  an 
Halictus,  with  the  tongue  longer  than  in  Halictus  s.  str.,  and 
bodkin-shaped.  The  name  of  Saussure's  genus  is  wrongly  spelled 
by  Dalla  Torre  and  Ashmead. 

East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A. : 
May  9th,  1903. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OP    SOME    NEW    SPECIES    AND    A    NEW 
GENUS   OF   CHRYSOMELIDiE   FROM    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

By  Maetin  Jacoby. 

(Concluded  from  p.  183.) 

Frenais,  gen.  n.  (Eumolpidse). 

Body  elongate,  glabrous,  antenufe  filiform,  the  intermediate  joints 
slightly  widened ;  eyes  globular,  entire ;  thorax  transversely  subquadrate, 
the  sides  entire ;  elytra  wider  than  the  thorax,  rugosely  punctured ; 
tibiae  not  emarginate ;  claws  appendiculate ;  the  prosternum  deeply 
bilobed  ;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thoracic  episternum  concave. 

The  genus  here  proposed  will  form  part  of  the  group  Chalco- 
phaninse,  on  account  of  the  bilobed  prosternum ;  it  seems  most 
nearly  allied  to  Agrosterna,  Har.,  but  differs  entirely  in  its  general 
shape  and  that  of  the  thorax.  Von  Harold  gives  the  shape  of 
his  genus  as  that  resembling  Noda  and  Iphimeis,  which  represents 
an  ovate  and  convex  form ;  in  the  genus  here  described  the  shape 
is  that  of  Colaspis  and  allied  genera,  and  the  thorax  is  of  equal 
width,  neither  narrowed  nor  deflexed,  but  transverse  and  sub- 
quadrate,  which  character  separates  it  also  from  Chalcophana 
and  the  other  genera  of  the  group. 

Frenais  peruana,  sp.  n. 
Dark  bluish  black;  the  thorax  distinctly  but  irregularly  punctured; 
elytra  greenish-cupreous,  very   closely    and   strongly   punctured,   the 
interstices  at  the  sides  finely  rugose.     Length  7  mill. 

Hab.     Marcapata,  Peru. 

Head  sparingly  punctured,  metallic  bluish,  with  a  rather  deep  de- 
pression between  the  eyes ;  the  latter  prominent,  round ;  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  clypeus  and  the  labrum  fulvous ;  antennaB  very  long, 
bluish  black,  the  apex  of  the  lower  two  joints  fulvous,  second  one  very 
short,  third  and  following  joints  nearly  equal,  the  intermediate  joints 
slightly  widened  (male) ;  thorax  transverse,  the  sides  feebly  rounded, 
the  angles  acute,  slightly  tuberculiform,  the  surface  but  slightly  convex, 
metallic  bluish,  irregularly  and  not  very  closely  punctured,  the  punctures 
of  unequal  size ;  scutellum  dark  purplish,  subelongate  ;  elytra  greenish 
cupreous,  extremely  closely  punctured,  the  punctures  round  and  deep, 
the  interstices  rugose  except  near  the  suture  where  the  punctures  are 
somewhat  regularly  arranged  in  rows ;  under  side  and  legs  bluish  black. 

A  single  male  specimen  is  contained  in  my  collection  in 
which  the  anterior  tarsi  are  as  usual  dilated. 

TiTUBCEA  (Anomgea)  insularis,  sp.  n. 

Testaceous,  antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the  thorax,  the  latter 
impunctate,  elytra  elongate,  not  perceptibly  punctured,  legs  slender. 
Length  6  mill. 

Hah.     Isle  of  Trinidad. 
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2  .  Head  produced,  entirely  impunctate,  the  vertex  swollen  and 
shining;  the  clypeus  separated  from  the  face  by  a  feeble  triangular 
groove,  its  anterior  margin  triangularly  emarginate  ;  apex  of  the  man- 
dibles black  ;  eyes  large,  oval,  nearly  entire;  antennae  very  long  for  the 
genus,  entirely  testaceous,  joints  two  and  three  very  short,  the  following 
slightly  triangularly  widened  ;  thorax  strongly  transverse,  the  posterior 
margin  nearly  straight,  almost  without  median  lobe,  the  posterior  angles 
rounded,  the  surface  entirely  impunctate;  scutellum  broad  at  the  base, 
the  apex  pointed  and  slightly  carinate  ;  elytra  distinctly  lobed  below  the 
shoulders,  impunctate  or  with  a  few  minute  punctures  at  the  base ; 
the  humeral  callus  sometimes  with  a  small  obscure  piceous  spot ;  legs 
elongate,  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  about  one-half  longer  than  the 
second. 

This  is  the  first  species  of  the  genus  recorded  from  any  other 
part  of  the  New  World  than  Mexico ;  from  the  latter  country 
three  species  are  known.  The  Trinidad  insect  is  much  distin- 
guished by  the  comparatively  long  antennae,  which  extend  quite 
to  the  base  of  the  thorax,  and  have  their  joints  much  less  trans- 
verse and  serrate  than  in  most  other  species  of  Clythridae.  I 
unfortunately  know  only  the  female  ;  the  male  differs  probably  in 
having  elongate  anterior  legs  and  tarsi.  I  received  the  specimens 
with  a  small  lot  of  Phytophaga  from  the  same  locality. 

Otilea  peruana,  sp.  n. 

Bright  metallic  green  or  blue  below,  above  dark  aeneous  or  green  ; 
antennfe  black,  the  base  fulvous  ;  thorax  confluently  rugose  at  the  sides 
and  angulate ;  elytra  deeply  foveolate  punctate-striate  near  the  suture, 
confluently  rugose  at  the  sides,  the  interstices  longitudinally  costate. 
Length  8-9  mill. 

Hah.     Marcapata,  Peru. 

$  .  Head  closely  rugose  punctate,  the  intraocular  space  longitudin- 
ally sulcate ;  eyes  large,  epistome  strongly  punctured  at  the  base,  smooth 
anteriorly ;  antenna  bluish  black,  the  lower  three  joints  more  or  less 
fulvous  ;  thorax  short  and  strongly  transverse,  the  lateral  margins  dis- 
tinctly angulate  at  the  middle  and  to  a  smaller  degree  before  and  below 
the  latter,  the  middle  of  the  disc  deeply  foveolate  punctate,  the  inter- 
stices convex,  the  sides  more  crowded  and  confluently  rugose  punctate ; 
scutellum  smooth  ;  elytra  with  single  rows  of  very  deep  punctures  near 
the  suture,  irregularly  confluently  punctate  at  the  sides,  the  interstices 
longitudinally  costate ;  femora  metallic  bluish  or  green  ;  the  tibisB  and 
tarsi  purplish  blue. 

I  would  have  referred  this  species  to  0.  amazonica,  Lef.  (C. 
Eend.  Ent.  Soc.  Belg.  1891)  but  for  the  following  differences : — 
Lefevre  describes  his  species  with  the  epistome  smooth,  and  the 
elytra  subgeminate  punctate,  also  of  greenish  seneous  colour ;  in 
the  two  specimens  before  me  the  under  side  of  one  is  bright  green, 
the  other  blue ;  in  the  green  specimen,  the  elytral  costae  are 
purplish,  in  the  other,  the  interior  of  the  punctures  is  golden. 
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Lefevre's  species  was  also  obtained  in  another  region.  The 
author  makes  likewise  no  mention  of  the  sex  of  his  species ;  the 
elytral  costse  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  female  only,  the  male 
may  be  of  quite  different  sculpturing. 

Alteration  of  a  Generic  Name. — The  generic  name  Micro- 
pyga,  described  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  p.  92,  having  been  pre- 
viously employed,  I  therefore  alter  it  to  Clythropsis. — M.  Jacoby. 


THE    YOUNG    LARVA    OF    LIPHYRA    BRASSOLIS,    Westw. 

By  F.  p.  Dodd. 

Re  Dr.  Chapman's  article  in  the  April  number.  I  cannot 
understand  why  Dr.  Chapman  writes  that  "  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  immediate  chance  of  the  problem  being  cleared  up."  I 
beg  to  state  that  there  is  no  problem  to  be  solved  and  never  was, 
and  that  in  my  correspondence  with  Dr.  Chapman  I  am  unaware 
that  I  ever  gave  him  any  reason  to  assume  that  there  was  a 
problem  in  the  matter.  When  his  description  of  L.  brassolis 
larva  appeared,  my  surprise  was  very  great  indeed  to  observe 
that  he  was  dealing  with  another  insect  altogether  in  his  opening 
remarks  !  I  at  once  guessed  that  I  had,  through  carelessness, 
allowed  a  moth  larva,  from  the  same  bottle  in  which  I  kept  L. 
brassolis,  to  slip  unperceived  into  the  one  I  sent  to  Mr.  South  ; 
still,  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how  this  could  possibly  be 
taken  for  the  young  larva  of  the  butterfly,  for  every  segment  is, 
to  the  naked  eye,  remarkably  clearly  defined,  whilst  I  believe  it 
would  puzzle  many  to  discern  the  segments  of  even  a  one-third 
grown  brassolis  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens.  As  to  the  small 
moth  caterpillar  having  Lycsenid  characteristics,  I  cannot  venture 
to  express  an  opinion ;  still,  the  statement  that  it  has  is  most 
interesting  news  to  me,  for  many  species  of  "  blue  "  larvae  have 
come  under  my  observation.  Had  Dr.  Chapman  deigned  to  read 
my  few  remarks  upon  the  larvse,  he  would  have  observed  that 
the  little  things  from  the  eggs  were  stated  to  be  oval  and  flat, 
and  that  large  examples  were  lozenge-shaped,  &c.  I  believe  my 
letter  to  Mr.  South  stated  that  I  was  forwarding  two  sizes  of 
larvae,  and  I  think  this  was  also  mentioned  in  my  paper.  (I 
cannot  refer  to  this,  or  Dr.  Chapman's  descriptions,  as  they  and 
sundry  *  Entomologists,'  &c.,  were  blown  away  in  our  terrific 
cyclone  of  9th  March.)  With  the  exception  of  the  three  furrowed 
lines  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  large  caterpillars,  there  is 
no  sign  of  segmental  divisions,  therefore  what  a  change  in  a 
Lyceenid  larva  !  can  any  entomologist  furnish  us  with  one  so 
extraordinary  ?     From  a  very  soft,  fleshy,  clearly  segmented, 
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and  rather  square  larva  in  the  young  stages,  to  a  smooth,  oval, 
leathery-looking  creature  in  the  later  stages,  with  nearly  three 
lines  to  indicate  some  of  the  segments  !  Dr.  Chapman  mentions 
in  this  April  contribution  of  his  that  Queensland  "  may  have 
surprises  in  store  for  us."  Yes,  Queensland  has,  but  none  so 
wonderful,  I  fear,  as  his  L.  brassolis  larval  changes.  Has  he 
not,  though  usually  so  very  particular  as  to  details,  been  a  trifle 
careless,  in  more  ways  than  one,  in  connection  with  his  L. 
brassolis  notes  ?  If  not,  why  does  he  persist  in  ignoring,  in  my 
correspondence  with  him,  that  the  two  species  of  young  moth 
larvsB  I  refer  to  are  obtained  from  a  red  (large  type,  please,  Mr. 
Printer)  ants'  nest  in  the  ground,  not  from  the  nests  of  the  green 
ants  in  the  trees. 

I  do  not  know  where  these  moths  can  be  placed  ;  one  species 
is  puzzling  to  more  than  one  Australian  entomologist,  and  to 
Dr.  Chapman  as  well.  If  one  is  a  Lycaenid,  both  are;  or  if  one 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  "  not  very  distantly  related  to 
Tinea,"  then  they  both  must  be,  for  they  are  wonderfully  alike 
in  all  their  stages.  Certainly,  until  the  past  week  or  two,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  round-segmented  larva,  except  that  it  came  from 
the  same  species  of  red  ants'  nests,  but  not  in  company  with  the 
larva  with  pointed  segments  ;  so,  after  receiving  a  card  from 
Dr.  Chapman  stating  that  he  was  sending  further  notes  to  the 
'  Entomologist,'  I  very  carefully  overhauled  the  moths  I  had, 
and  have  found  that  all  along  I  have  had  tivo  species  instead  of 
one ;  then  I  examined  the  queer  cocoons  with  protruding  pupae, 
and  found  them  to  be  slightly  different  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
The  dates  and  localities  further  assisted  me,  so  that  it  is  quite 
plain  that  I  now  have  the  moth  I  wished  for ;  several  I  have  had 
for  nearly  two  years.  When  the  moths,  pupse,  cocoons,  and  larvae 
are  exhibited  side  by  side,  entomologists  will  understand  why 
one  could  be  deceived  when  only  one  species  had  been  bred  from 
the  larvae.  However,  I  had  ample  grounds  for  "surmising"  that 
Dr.  Chapman's  larva  was  that  of  a  moth :  I  need  not  specify 
them  here. 

I  very  much  regret  my  carelessness  in  the  beginning,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  leading  Dr.  Chapman  astray  (certainly  he 
had  a  very  strange  larva  to  deal  with),  and  I  have  done  my  best  to 
correct  the  error.    I  may  add  that  I  am  very  weary  of  the  subject. 

Finally,  I  "  surmise "  that  when  the  young  L.  brassolis 
larvae  are  found,  they  will  very  much  resemble  the  full-grown 
specimens. 

Mitchell  St.,  Townsville. 

N.B. — This  poor  little  larva,  which  has  caused  so  much 
trouble,  lost  all  colour  through  immersion  in  a  two  per  cent, 
formalin  solution.  Its  colour  should  have  been  bright  orange ; 
smaller  examples  are  pink  or  reddish. 
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ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  THE 
RHYNOHOTA;  HETEROPTERA  AND  AUCHENOR- 
RHYNCHOUS  HOMOPTERA. 

By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  F.E.S.       ^  ^  0    ^  Qy 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  219.) 

1835.1  Sbeville  in  Boisduval,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  ii.  640.  (j3) 
Dysdercus. 

1835.  Brulle,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  ix.  231-415.  (y)  Holotrichius, 
1835,  t.  tenebrosus  ;  Pseudophloeus,  1835,  t.  falleni ;  Hypselonotiis, 
1833,  t.  veiiosus  (=fulvus,  De  Geer) ;  Augocoris,  1835,  t.  gomesii. 
(J)  Meropachys,  1832. 

1836.  Herrich-Schaffer,  Wanz.  Ins.  iii.  (Febr.),  17-34.  (j3) 
Lyctocoris.      (y)    Pachycoris,   1835,   i.  fahricii   {=^  torridus) .     {^) 

[Acrocoris,  nee  descr.] ;    (July),  59-90.     (y)  Dinocoris,  1835,  t. 
^  annulatus, /{^=  macraspis) ./    Germar,  Rev.  Bnt.    iv.    71-3.      (a) 
^°  Thlasia  t?hrunnipe?inis  yColohorrhis  iSkorticina.     Curtis,  Brit. 
Ent.  (Sept.),  612.     (a)  Rhyparochromus  t.  chiragra. 

1837.  Pieber,  Weitenweber's  Beitr.  Natur.  Heilk.  i.  337- 
53.  (a)  Isclmodemus  t.  quadratus  {—  sahuleti).  (j3)  Oxycarenus 
[n.  n.  for  Stenogaster] ,  Phygas^'^  [n.  n.  for  Heterogaster,  1829] . 

W.  KiRBY,  Faun.  Bor.  Amer.  iv.  275-85.  (a)  Neottiglossa 
t.  trilineata  ( =  undata)  ;  Reduviolus  t.  inscriptiis  ;  Chiro- 
leptes  t.  raptor  ( ^  serripes) ;  Nahicida  [  =  Reduviolus]  t.  sub- 
coleoptrata.  Eversmann,  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Moscou,  33-9.  («) 
Hipporkynchus  t.  bifasciatus.  Hope  [now  usually  ascribed  to 
Westwood],  Cat.  Hem.  Hope,  1-46.  («)  Hoplistodera,  *'  Westw.," 
t.  testacea ;  Aplosterna,  "Hope,"  t.  virescens ;  Rhynchocoris, 
"  Westw.,"  t.  hamata  {=  humeralis) ;  Urolabida,  "  Westw.,"  t. 
tenera.  (/3)  Lyramorphay  "Hope";  Urostylis,  "Westw."  (^) 
Plataspis,  n.  n.  for  Platycephala,  1832  [=^Brachyplatys,  1835] . 
Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  ii.  18-24.  (a)  Eumetopia  t. 
Jissiceps  ;  Oncoscelis  t.  australasics  ;  Cyclogaster"^  t.  pallidus ;  Eu- 
cerocoris  t.  nigriceps ;  Enicocephalus  t.Jlavicollis.  Newman,  Ent. 
Mag.  V.  399.  {af'^Bruchomorpha  t.oculata.  Spinola,  Essai 
Hem.  H6t6r.  1-383.  (a)  Anisops  t.  7iivea  {=productus) ;  Emeso- 
deina^  t.  domestica  ;  Cymbidus^  t.  versicolor  ;  Sirthenea  t.  carina- 
tus ;  Hiranetis  i.ynembranacea ;  Macroceraea  t.  grandis ;  Sacco- 
deres  t.  sexfoveolatus  {=^vnjiatus) ;  Sthienera^  t.  angnlosus  ;  Cory- 
nomerus  [=.Merocoris,  Perty]  t.   elevatus ;  Plaxiscelis  t.  fusca; 

1  Date  of  publication  doubtful,  possibly  after  1840. 
laPreocc.  Treitsch.  1833. 

2  Preocc.  Macquart,  1834, 

3  Homot.  Ploiaria,  1786. 
*  Homot.  Cimbus,  1832. 

^  Homot.  Harpactor,  1832. 
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Nyttum  t.  limbatam  .•  Coryzoplatus  t.  pallens  {=^rhomboideus)  ; 
Catoplatus  i.  costata  {^=fahricii)  ;  Serenthia  t.  atricapilla ;  The- 
raneis  t.  vittata ;  Resthenia  t.  scutata ;  Byrsoptera  t.  erythro- 
cephala  {=  rufifrons) ;  Vulsirea  tt.  ancora  and  nigrorubra  (both 
=violacea) ;  Sethenira  t.  testacea  ;  Clavigralla  t.  gihhosa ;  Cymo- 
dema  t.  tabida ;  Micropus^  t.  genei ;  Henestaris  t.  genei  {-=  lati- 
ceps)  ;  Nicsthrea  t.  sidce ;  Sermetha  [^Leptocoris,  1833]  t.  rufiis 
(==  abdominalis)  ;  Lygceosoma  t.  sardea ;  Arocatus  t.  melano- 
cephalus ;  Sympiezorhincus  t.  tristis  ,-  Macropygium  t.  atrum  (= 
reticulare) ;  Chlorocoris  t.  tau  (=:  complanatus)  ;  Erthesina  t. 
mucorea  {=^fullo)  ;  Ochlerus  t.  cinctus  {=  marginatus)  ;  Schyzops 
t.  cegyptiaca  ;  Dichelops  t.  punctatus ;  Spongopodium  [=^  Aspon- 
gopus]  t.  obscui'uni ;  Phyllocheirus'^  t.  se')'villei ;  Dyroderes  t.  um- 
h'aculatas ;  Epipedus  t.  histrio ;  Arocera  t.  aurantiaca  (=  acro- 
leuca)  ;  Proxy s  i.  victor  ;  Agonoscelis  t.  indica  {  =  nubila) ;  Heter- 
opus^  t.  lefebvrei ;  Cataulax  t.  macraspis  (=  eximius);  Cata- 
canthus  t.  nigripes  {  =  incarnatus,  Drury)  ;  Coryzorhaphis  t.  leuco- 
cephala ;  Elvisura  t.  irrorata.  (/3)  Enithares,  Heniartes,  Verlusia, 
Derephysia,  Artheneis,  Apodiphus,  Arvelius,  Oplomus,  Stiretrosoma 
[^=  Stiretrus] ,  Solenosthedium.  "  (7)  Physomerus,  1835,  t.  lineati- 
collis  {=  phyllocheirus)  ;  Gonocerus  [recte  Gonocere] ,  1825,  t.  in- 
sidiator  ;  Largus,  1835,  t.  humilis  ;  Dinidor,  1829,  t.  amethystina. 
(5)  Diplonycha,  1832 ;  Sphoerodema,  1832  ;  Myctis,  1814  ;  Dycti- 
onota,  1832;  Phytocoryza,  1814;  Euriophtalmus,  1832;  Coreo- 
coris,  1834 ;  Hyloris  for  Xylocoris,  1831  ;  Noegeus,  1832  ;  Cor?/- 
^ws,  1814 ;  Leptocoryza,  1825  ;  Lygosus,  1794 ;   Tetira,  1803. 

1838.  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  (Sept.),  709.  (a)  Harpocera  t.  tw- 
meisteri  {=thoracica).  Burmeister,  Gen.  Ins.  i.  3-20.  {aVPedi- 
opsis  tPtilice.  {(5)^Oncopsis,  '9Lthy8anus,^Deltocephalus,^Platy- 
metopius. 

1839.  Burmeister,  Handb.  ii.  1010-13.  (a)  Stenocoris'-*  t. 
tipuloides.  G.  K.  Waterhouse,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  ii.  194-5. 
(a)  Alleloplasis  t.  darwinii.  Germar,  Zeitschr.  Ent.  i.  1-146. 
(f3)  Alphocoris,  Phimodera,  Psacasta,  Calliphai'a,  Cceloglossa. 
(7)  Discocera,  1832,  t.  ochrocyanea.  (S)  Arctocoris,  unnecessary 
alteration  for  Ursocoris,  1834.     Germar,  I.  c.  187-92.1*^  (a)  Xero- 

^        phlodaH.  grisea.     {ftf^Clastoptera,  ^Phylloscelis.      Germar,   Verb. 

Leop.  Akad.  Naturf.  xix.  203.    Ditomoptera  t.  dubia^^.     Spinola, 

/     Eev.   Zool.   199-206.     (a)'^ Phrictus  0:  dia^ema)    EiLchophora  t. 

^ reciLrv(/;^Pyrops^.  candelfiria^;^Epjscius  t.'  guerini' ;,  Dilobura  t. 

^  corticina  •  Omalocephala  tr' f estiva ;   Calyptoproctus\  lystroides  ; 

"^  ^  Pleginatoptera  't.^'prasina  ;^Dichoptera  iShyalhuLta^-^Monopsh^i. 

tabidct";^ Elidiptera  t."  callosa^;  ^Cladodiptera  ^/ macrophthalma 

6  Preocc.  Meyer,  ISIO ^=.Ischnodemus,  1836. 

'  Homot.  Heteroscelis,  1829. 

8  Preocc.  Pal.  Beauv.  1805. 

9  Homot.  Myodocha,  1807. 

*•"  Now  regarded  as  a  coleopteron. 
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Plectoderm't.   collaris ;  ^Armopus  ty  crassicorni&j^ilyctemdus  t. 

^0  nasutusj^.Ommatidiotus  %7  dissinu^is  ;  Lopliops  i.  servillei ; '^Elas- 
moscelis  iFcimicoides^;^  Acanalonid  t.  servillei.  ^  (5")  Achilius,  1818. 
Herrich-Schaffer,  Wanz.  Ins.  v.  (Sept.),  41-60.  (7)  Coelo- 
glossa,  1839/*^^'  t.  lyncea.  /Spinola,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  viii. 
133-337,  and  339-454.  (^f  Enchophora,  1839.  A.  White,  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  n.  s.  iii.  537-48.  (a)  Coleotichus  t.  costatus ;  Cali- 
prepes  [=  Urolabida]  t.  grayii ;  Corimelcena  [=  Thyreocoris, 
1801]  t.  lateralis.  (/3)  Derepteryx.  Westwood,  Introd.  Mod. 
Class.  Ins.  Synops.  115-24.  (a)  Acalypta  t.  carinata ,  Gas- 
trades  t.  abietis;  Plinthisus  t.  hrevipennis.  {^y  Pilophorus^^  ; 
Polymerus ;'^'^  Pachyhrachius\  {y)  Pseudophana,  1835,  t.  eiiropcea  ;^^ 
^Delphax,  1798, ^"^  tPclavicornis ;  Cyllecoris,  1834,  t.  agilis  ;  Phyto- 
coris,  1814,  t.  j^opuli ;  Anthocoris,  1814,  t.  nemoriim,  Linn.  ;  Areno- 
coris,^^  1834,  t.  literatus  {■=falleni)  ;  Rhopalus,  1829,  t.  capi- 
tatus ;  Bellocoris,^^  1835,  t.  rnaurus ;  Piesma,  1825,  t.  capitata. 
OMacropsis,18d4:,tyvirescens;  Lygus,  183d,  t.coryli.  (^)  Urtocoris 
for  Ursocoris,  1834 ;  Raphigaster,  1832 ;  Agramma  (unnecessary 
new  name  for  Serenthia,  1837),  t.  l(^ta.  Erichson,  Arch.  Ent. 
viii.  1,  281-4.  (a)  Isodermus  t.  planus ;  Dicroteliis  t.  prolixus. 
Westwood,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ix.  p.  118.  (a)  Cystosoma  t.Osaun- 
dersii.^^^  Westwood,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  p.  Ixxiv.  [reprint 
p.  61] .  (a)  Ectinoderus  t.  longimanus.  *Schiodte,  Kroyer's 
Nat.  Tidsskr.  iv.  279.     (j3)  Philia.^^'' 

1840.  Spinola,  Eev.  Zool.  331.  (a)  Phricodus  t.  histrio 
{  =  hystrix) ;  Chelochirus  t.  atrox.  Herrich-Schaffer,  Wanz. 
Ins.  V.  (Jan.),  61-88.  [(/3)  Typhlocoris,  nee.  descr.] ;  Levi. 
(Sept.),  1-20.  {y)  Discociaster,1835,t.rhoinhoideus.  Westwood, 
Mod.  Class.  Ins.  ii.  414-88.  (^)  Phyllomorph^is,  1832.  Zetter- 
STEDT,  Ins.  Lappon.  253.  ^{a)  Plwletcera  [=Aphrodes,  1833],  t. 
Osalilhergi.  i^)  Cicadula;~Thamnotettix.  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lond.  ii.  248-53.  (a)  Ptilocnemus  [n.  n.  for  Ptilocerus,  1831], 
t.fuscus.  Blanchard,  H.  N.  Ins.  iii.  85-201.  (a)  Strongylocoris 
t.  leucocephalus.     {(i)  Lygeomorphus  [=:Leptocoris,  1833].     {^)-^^ 

l  ^Penthicus,  unnecessary^^n.  n.  iot^Aphana,  1830.     Drytocephalus, 
1832;  Paeocera,  1832  fOxyrachis,  1833.     (7)  Evagoras,  1835,  t. 

^°  Homot.  Solenosthedium,  1837. 

^1  This  is  credited  to  Halm,  1826,  but  was  not  described  by  the  latter.  No 
species  are  mentioned  with  certainty  by  Westwood,  and  the  genus  is  regarded 
by  Westwood  as  equivalent  to  Glohiceps,  1825. 

^^  Referred  also  to  Halm,  and  no  species  mentioned  in  either  genus. 

^^  Thus  making  ewopcea  type  of  the  previously  unfixed  Dictyojphora, 
1833. 

**  Homot.  Asiraca,  1797. 

^5  Thus  Pseudophloeus,  1835,  is  homot.  Arenocoris. 

18  =Odontotarsus  and  Enrygaster,  1832. 

2  3a  Arc.  Ent.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  1  (published  1842  or  1843)  is  quoted,  but  this 
possibly  refers  to  plates  actually  prepared  but  not  yet  published. 

2^'' I  have  not  seen  this  work,  and  thus  do  not  know  if  any  types  were 
stated. 
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eryt[h]rocephalus.  {^)  Pseudophltsus.  (7)  Merocoris,  Hahn,  1834, 
t.  denticulatus ;  Arvelius,  1837,  t.  gladiator  {=  albopmictatus)  ; 
Heteronotiis,  1832,  t.  hesckii.  Westwopd  in  Duncai^'s  Jardine's 
Nat.  Libr.  Intr.  Entom.  i.  259-86.    (a)  Polyneura  t.uucalis. 

[1838-J42.(i8a)  p^j^jBUE,  FauneEnt.  Andalousie,jaem.i9a  95. 
212.  (a)  Mijas  i.' fas  data ;  Stenocoris^^  t.  gracilis.  {(3)  Crq>8- 
pedum.^^     {i)  Ploiara,  1787.  '  ^ 

1841.  Westwood,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  Lend.  i.  82-5.  {(r)My- 
sidia  t? pallida  •,'^Thracia^^  iPsinuosa  ;^Phenice  i7  fritillaris  ;^Pa- 
tarat?guttata  f^Lydda  t.  elongata  ;  Cenchrea  tSdorsalis  ;  Zeugma  i. 

^  vittata  ;^Deribia  t^^coccinea.  Westwood,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond. 
xix.  1-22.  (^)  Diospolis,  unnecessary  n.  n.  for  '^ydda,  1841. 
Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  iii.  18-28.  (a)  Oxythyreus  t. 
cylindricornis  ;  Amhlythyreiis  t.  rhomhiventris ;  Macrothyreus^^  t. 
cimicoides.  A.  White  in  Gray's  Trav.  Austral.  App.  i.  472.  (a) 
Chcerocydms  t.  foveolatus^  .Carreiio,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  x. 
275-7.  {of  Odoutoptera  t:  spectahilis.  A.  Costa,  I.  c.  279-308. 
(a)  Pachytoma'^^  t.  minor  ;  Aphanosoma  t.  italic nm  :  Tritomacera 
t.  aphanoides. 

1842.  *Germar,  Munst.  Beitr.  z.  petref.  v.  85-7.  (a)  Actea 
sphinx.^^^     JIoPB,    Trans.  Linn.    Soc.    Lond.    xix.  132-6.      (a) 

OCorethrura  t.-fuscovaria.  A.  White,  Entom.  i.  406.  (o)  Pro- 
htenops  t.  dromedarius.  A.  White,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  iii. 
84-94.  (a)  Ceratocoris  t.  hucepkalus ;  Coriplatus  t.  depressus ; 
CepJialoplatus  t.  pertyi.  (j3)  Tectocoris,  Poecilochroma,^^  Cyrto- 
coris  [n.  n.  for  Oxynotiis] .  {^)  Calliprepes,  1839.  Westwood, 
Cat.  Hem.  Hope,  ii.  1-26.  (a)  Brachytes  t.  hicolor  ;  Ceratopachys 
[=zHomoeocerus]  t.  capensis  {^nigricornis) ;  Acanonicus  t.  lati- 
cornis  ;  Stenoscelidea  t.  alhovaria  ;  Coriomcris  i.  pilicornis  {=iden- 
ticulatus) ;  Pyrrhotes  [^Leptocoris]  t.  abdominalis.  (/3)  Meta- 
podius  [n.  n.  for  Acanthocephalus  (sic),  1832.]  (y)  Derapteryx 
(sic)  t.  hardwickii,  1839. 

IT  Preocc.  Burm.  1839. 

18  =Phyllomo7-phum,  1832. 
^^^  Date  uncertain. 

19  Preoccupied  Fald.  1835. 
is'^Hagen  says,  "  1-176." 

20  Preocc.  Blainv.  1825. 

21  Homot.  Macrocephalm,  1787. 

22  Nee  Swainson=L«&02)s,  1835. 

2  2a  Now  regarded  as  a  coleopteron. 
2  3  Preocc.  Stephens,  1829. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Yellow  Colouring  of  Cocoon  of  Plusia  moneta  Result  of  Moisture. 
— I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bird's  theory  can  be  the  correct  one,  as  we 
have  records  of  P.  moneta  larvas  spinning  up  in  similar  positions  as 
regards  air,  light,  and  moisture,  yet  producing  one  permanent  white 
cocoon,  and  one  white  cocoon  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  yellow 
colour.  In  my  opinion  the  yellow  colour  is  due  to  some  secretion  of 
the  larva,  which,  however,  is  probably  used  up  in  some  other  way 
than  in  colouring  the  silk  of  the  cocoon,  when  the  larva  has  not  fed 
for  some  time  before  it  commences  to  spin  up.  Moisture  probably 
hastens  the  change  from  white  to  yellow,  and  perhaps  it  may  even  be 
necessary  for  this  change ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  primary 
cause.  If  Mr.  Bird's  theory  is  correct,  there  ought  to  be  a  much 
larger  .percentage  of  permanent  white  cocoons  amongst  the  second 
brood  than  amongst  the  first,  as  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  during  late  summer  as  there  is  during  late 
spring ;  and  as  the  leaves  of  Delphinium  and  Aconitum  are  both  older 
and  dryer,  the  larva  could  not  obtain  much  (if  any)  moisture  from  this 
source.  In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  those  who  have  of  late  been  so 
kind  as  to  furnish  me  with  material  and  facts  relating  to  this  varia- 
tion, and  say  that  in  future  I  shall  feel  grateful  to  any  who  will  kindly 
give  me  any  facts  or  material  relation  to  this  variation,  to  enable  me 
to  pursue  my  experiments  to  an  end. — Raleigh  S.  Smallman  ;  Carlton 
House,  Heme  Hill,  July  13th,  1903. 

Apatura  iris  reared  on  Willow.  —  Last  spring  I  obtained  seven 
larvse  of  Apatura  iris,  which  I  supplied  with  willow,  and  all  pupated 
successfully.  At  first  I  had  provided  them  with  sallow,  but  they 
refused  to  eat  this  for  several  days,  and  were  consequently  without  food 
until  the  willow  was  introduced  and  accepted.  —  W.  B.  Polmar  ; 
18,  Waverley  Road,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

Plusia  ni  at  Penzance,  1894. — On  looking  over  some  undetermined 
specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Baily,  of  Penzance, 
in  July,  1894,  I  detected  eight  worn  specimens  of  Plusia  ni.  These 
Mr.  B.  informed  me  he  had  taken  recently  in  one  of  his  gardens.  I 
told  him  that  Prof.  Riley  had  given  the  name  of  hrassicm  to  a  »i-like 
Plusia  from  its  feeding  on  cabbage,  &c. ;  whereupon  Mr.  B.  set  the 
neighbourhood  to  work  at  larva-hunting,  with  such  success  that  he 
bred  a  considerable  number  of  the  required  insect.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned this  fact,  because  I  considered  that  the  discovery  belonged  to 
my  friend,  to  use  as  he  thought  fit ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  keep  the 
secret  any  longer.  Mr.  Baily  told  me  that,  although  the  larvae  of  ni 
and  gamma  resembled  one  another,  he  could  easily  differentiate  the 
two.  I  have  since  seen  our  national  series  of  ni  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  ni  and  P.  brassicte,  Riley, 
are  synonymous. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  June  19th,  1903. 

Notes  on  the  Liotor  Case- Moth. — Without  exception  the  Lictor 
case-moth'  {Entometa  ignohilis)  is  the  most  plentiful  species  of  case-  or 
housebuilder  moth  in  Tasmania.  The  Saunders  case-moth  {Metura 
elongata)  of  the  mainland  does  not  extend  its  range  to  these  shores. 

ENTOM. — AUGUST,    1903.  S 
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The  larvae  of  Etitotneta  ir/nobilis  feed  principally  on  the  various  species 
of  Acacia  and  Eucalyptus.  The  perfect  insects  are  very  rarely  seen : 
that  such  should  be  the  case  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  males  on 
emerging,  in  confinement,  dash  themselves  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes 
against  the  sides  of  the  cage.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
the  abdomen,  the  power  they  have  of  elongating  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  lash  it  from  side  to  side.  The  females  never  leave  the 
cases,  but  simply  place  the  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen  close  to  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  case.  The  male,  when  ready  to  change  to  the 
pupa  state,  reverses  its  position  in  the  case,  so  that  its  head  is  close  to 
the  lower  aperture.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  pupates  in  the 
same  position  as  when  a  larva.  The  young  are  brought  forth  not  in 
the  egg  state  but  as  minute  larvae,  which,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough, 
may  be  seen  issuing  in  immense  numbers  from  the  body  of  the  female, 
each  letting  itself  down  by  a  slender  thread  of  silk,  it  being  soon 
wafted  to  some  leaf  of  the  tree.  Each  immediately  spins  a  silk  case 
for  itself,  fastening  grains  of  bark  to  its  exterior  surface.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  larvae  turn  to  imagines  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
ichneumon  and  dipterous  parasites.  Recently  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  a  nearly  adult  larva  of  this  species  enlarging  its  case.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  a  description  of  the  process  might  not  be  without 
some  interest  to  many.  First  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  case  was 
tightly  fastened  with  silk  to  the  twig  from  which  a  portion  was  to  be 
cut.  Then  the  caterpillar  protruded  itself  half  out  of  its  case  and 
commenced  nibbling  the  bark  round  the  twig.  In  a  very  short  while 
it  was  severed.  I  should  have  before  remarked  that  the  top  of  the 
twig  and  several  leaves  were  bitten  off  before  cutting  a  piece  the  desired 
length  (about  an  inch).  As  soon  as  the  portion  was  severed  it  was 
grasped  by  the  caterpillar  in  its  legs,  which  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
hands,  and  then  given  a  coating  of  silk.  This  occupied  two  or  three 
minutes.  It  was  marvellous  to  watch  the  ease  with  which  the  piece 
of  twig  was  handled,  being  turned  over  and  over,  backwards  and 
forwards,  without  a  seeming  effort.  It  was  nearly  always  grasped  in 
the  middle.  After  the  coating  process  was  finished  the  caterpillar 
retreated  inside  its  case,  laying  the  twig  lengthwise  across  the  mouth. 
It  then  bit  an  opening  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top  through 
the  fabric,  came  half  way  out  through  the  opening,  and  pulled  down 
the  piece  of  twig.  It  was  then  lightly  fastened  by  one  end  near  the 
top  of  the  case.  The  caterpillar  then  proceeded  to  fasten  it  securely 
for  half  its  length  among  the  other  bits  of  twigs  already  there.  This 
done,  it  retreated  into  its  case  and  fastened  up  the  rent  it  had  made 
in  the  fabric,  at  the  same  time  securely  attaching  the  top  of  the  twig. 
Unfortunately  I  never  witnessed  the  lower  portion  of  the  twig  being 
fastened  down,  but  should  imagine  the  process  was  the  same.  Next 
day  it  was  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  this  twig  from  the 
others.  Its  thickness  was  that  of,  say,  a  two-inch  nail.  Sometimes 
the  twigs  project  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  end  of  the  case,  but  the 
method  of  fastening  on  is  the  same. — Frank  M.  Littler  ;  Launceston, 
Tasmania:  March  16th,  1908. 
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CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Plusia  chrysitis. — Mr.  Lawrance,  in  his  note  [ante,  p.  193),  men- 
tions his  and  friends'  experience  respecting  Plusia  chrysitis  being 
scarcer  of  late  years.  My  experience  is  quite  to  the  contrary,  as  the 
imagines  are  to  be  taken  freely  at  bramble  bloom  in  company  with 
Thyatira  batis  and  Habrosyne  derasa,  at  Finchley  and  Mill  Hill ;  and 
since  coming  here  to  reside  I  have  taken  it  at  bramble  bloom,  and  also 
at  the  blossoms  of  Delphinium  (on  four  occasions)  in  my  garden.  The 
larvae,  too,  could  be  easily  found  by  beating  the  nettles  over  news- 
papers at  night,  at  Finchley,  and  would  no  doubt  be  found,  by  careful 
work,  in  other  suburban  districts. — V.  Eric  Shaw;  Salisbury  Road, 
Bexley,  Kent,  July  14th,  1903. 

Plusia  chrysitis. — With  reference  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrance's  remarks 
as  to  this  species  (ante,  p.  193),  I  may  mention  that  I  took  one  speci- 
men on  the  18th  of  this  month,  while  dusking  on  the  railway  embank- 
ment at  the  back  of  my  house.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the 
insect  near  London  during  my  four  years'  collecting. — G.  B.  Browne  ; 
43,  Southbrook  Road,  Lee,  S.E.,  July  21st,  1903. 

Plusia  chrysitis. — Referring  to  the  note  on  Plusia  chrysitis  in  the 
London  district  (ante,  p.  193),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  here, 
at  least  eighteen  miles  from  London,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  this  moth. 
Last  autumn  I  beat  the  larvae  abundantly,  and  at  present  I  am  finding 
the  imago  on  the  wing. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;  Navestock  Vicarage, 
Romford,  July  10th,  1903. 

Dragonflies  in  Banffshire. — On  July  13th  last  I  took  the  follow- 
ing dragonflies  at  Crannoch  Loch,  near  Cullen,  situated  in  an  elevated 
hollow  within  a  mile  of  the  sea : — Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L. ;  Pyr- 
rhosoma  nymphula,  Sulz. ;  Ischnura  elegans,  Lind.  ;  Enallagma  cyathi- 
gerum,  Charp. — Henry  H.  Brown;  Cupar-Fife. 

Whitsuntide  in  the  New  Forest,  1903. — We  devoted  our  Whit- 
suntide holiday  this  year  to  entomology  in  the  New  Forest,  and  having 
met  with  some  success,  thought  that  a  brief  account  of  our  doings 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  many  entomologists  who  visit  that 
famous  hunting-ground.  We  arrived  at  our  diggings  (some  six  miles 
from  Brockenhurst)  late  Friday  night.  May  29th,  where  the  inn- 
keeper had  awaiting  us  a  female  Smeriyithus  ocellatus  that  he  had  found, 
which  subsequently  deposited  a  number  of  ova.  There  had  been  a 
storm  in  the  evening,  and  much  rain  fell  during  the  night,  but, 
luckily,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  were  fine  and  hot. 

Several  species  of  Lepidoptera  were  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers,  viz. : — Gonopteryx  rhamni,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  Nisoniades 
tages,  Panagra  petraria,  Ematurga  atomaria,  Bupalus  piniaria  (males 
only),  and  Thera  variata ;  while  the  following  were  seen  in  lesser 
numbers : —  Pieris  brassiccR,  P.  rapcB,  P.  7iapi,  Euchlo'e  cardamines, 
Pararge  egeria,  P.  megcera,  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  Thecla  rubi,  Polyom- 
matus  phloeas,  Lyccena  icarus,  Syrichthus  malvcB,  Euchelia  jacobcece,  Ma- 
crothylacia  rubi  (several  males  seen,  but  only  one  captured),  Phytometra 
viridaria  (on  the  heaths),  Euclidia  mi  and  E.  glyphica  (beside  the 
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railway),  Venilia  maculata,  Boarmia  consortaria  (on  fir-trunks),  Te- 
phrosia  punctularia,  Acidalia  remutaria  (including  some  nice  forms), 
Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthemata,  Bapta  temerata,  Macaria  Uturata,  La- 
rentia  pectinitaria,  Melanthia  ocellata,  Pyrausta  ostruuilis,  Hydrocainpa 
nympheata,  Botys  pandalis?,  Harpella  geoffrella,  Scoparia  amhigualis,  and 
S.  diibitalis  (on  trunks). 

Dusking  was  not  very  successful,  and  the  only  additional  species 
taken  in  this  way  were : — Phloyophora  meticulom,  Epione  advenaria, 
Rumia  cratgaata,  lodis  lactearia,  Bapta  taminata,  Eiipithecia  venosata, 
E.  nanata,  E.  vulgata,  Hypsipetes  ruberata  (two),  Melanippe  sociata,  M. 
fluctuata,  Coremia  ferriigata,  C.  unidentaria,  Cidaria  corylata,  C.  trun- 
cata,  and  Pardia  tripimctana. 

May  31st  we  spent  in  the  company  of  Mr.  E.  Morris,  of  Brocken- 
hurst,  and  devoted  most  of  the  day  to  the  "  beehawks,"  of  which  we 
secured  a  few  of  both  species.  On  the  same  day  we  saw  one  or  two 
Nemeobius  lucina,  and  found  a  male  Smerinthus  oceLlatxis  at  rest.  Single 
specimens  of  Nola  confusalis,  Dasychira  pudibmida,  Ephyra  pendularia, 
and  two  Erastria  fuscula  were  also  taken  during  our  visit.  Larvae 
appeared  to  be  scarce,  and  we  did  very  little  beating.  We,  however, 
found  two  batches  of  Tceniocampa  miniosa  larvae,  and  kept  about  fifty 
each. 

With  regard  to  the  Odonata,  Calopteryx  virgo  was  common  by  nearly 
every  stream,  and  several  of  the  commoner  species  were  well  out,  such 
as  Platetrum  depressum,  Agrion  paella,  and  Pyrrhosuma  nymphida. 
Libellula  quadrimaculata  and  Orthetrum  candescens  also  fell  to  our  nets ; 
and  we  were  very  pleased  to  secure  Anax  imperator — a  splendid  insect! 
Gomphus  vuJgatissinms  was  just  emerging  at  the  Blackwater,  and 
several  empty  pupa  skins  were  found  on  the  reeds  by  the  water's  edge, 
while  two  of  the  imagines  were  discovered  drying  their  wings  above 
them.  This  insect  was  also  seen  hawking  up  and  down  the  stream 
higher  up,  but  only  one  specimen  was  secured.  On  the  same  patch  of 
rushes  pupa- skins  of  Calopteryx  virgo  were  also  found. 

Coleoptera  were  not  seriously  worked,  but  we  brought  home, 
amongst  others,  Silpha  atrata,  Cetonia  aurata,  Melolontha  vulgaris, 
Necrophorus  inortuorum,  Rhagium  bifasciatiim,  Dotiacia  linearis  ?,  Grypto- 
cephalus  aureolas,  and  Liwa  populi. — Philip  J.  Bareaud  and  Kenneth 
G.  Blair. 
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Entomological  SociETy  of  London. — June  Srd,  1903. — Professor 
E.  B.  Poultou,  M.A.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  G.  C. 
Champion  exhibited  numerous  specimens  of  Coccinella  distincta,  taken 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Woking.  They  were  found,  as  usual,  running 
about  the  ground  in  company  with  Eormica  riifa,  and  were  perhaps 
wanderers  from  some  other  locality.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  said  the  species 
was  still  common  at  Weybridge  in  the  nests  of  Formica  riifa,  and  that 
he  had  observed  it  also  at  Bexhill,  while  Mr.  Chitty  noted  its  former 
occurrence  in  Blean  Woods  in  great  numbers.  The  history  of  the 
larvae,  he  said,  had  not  been  worked  out. — Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Donisthorpe 
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exhibited  a  very  remarkable  melanic  form  of  Halyzia  18-guttata,  L., 
black  with  white  spots,  the  type,  which  was  also  exhibited,  being  light 
brown  with  white  spots.  The  former  was  taken  at  Oxshott  on  May 
22nd.  He  also  exhibited  Stiliciis  fratjilis,  Gv.,  a  melanic  form  with  a 
black  thorax  instead  of  red,  as  in  the  type,  taken  at  Shirley  on  May  15th ; 
and  Staphylinus  fulvipes,  Scop.,  taken  by  himself  at  Bamber  Forest  on 
June  1st,  a  new  locality  for  this  rare  beetle. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  ex- 
hibited two  full-grown  larvae  of  'Thestor  balliis,  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Powell, 
from  Hyeres,  and  described  them  in  their  various  stages.  He  also 
exhibited  a  larva  of  Heteroffyna  paradoxa,  full-fed,  reared  from  the  egg 
at  Reigate ;  and  a  cocoon  of  Oryyia  auro-limhata,  with  parasite  Braconid. 
In  this  instance  a  larva  produced  an  imago  and  the  parasite.  The 
cocoon,  when  opened  last  October,  showed  the  cocoon  of  a  Micro- 
gaster  within  it — a  dense  oval  ribbed  cocoon  of  wbitish  silk,  with 
longitudinal  darker  flutings.  The  Microgaster  and  the  moth  both 
came  from  the  same  larva,  and  the  moth,  though  containing  few  eggs 
(not  being  fertilised!,  laid  none.  An  imago  and  a  parasite  from  the 
same  larva  have  not  infrequently  been  recorded,  but  the  occurrence  has 
very  often  been  doubted. — The  President  exhibited  the  dry  form  of 
Precis  actio,  bred  by  Mr.  Guy  A.  K.  Marshall  from  an  egg  laid  by  a 
female  of  the  wet  form.  The  parent  was  captured  by  Mr.  Marshall  at 
Salisbury,  Mashonaland  (5000  ft.),  on  February  14th,  1903;  the  egg 
was  laid  on  the  following  day.  It  hatched  February  20th ;  the  larva 
pupated  March  16th ;  the  perfect  insect,  a  male,  emerged  March  28th. 
The  differences  between  these  two  forms  are  as  astonishing  as  those 
between  the  two  phases  of  Precis  antilope.  The  representation  of  a 
dead  leaf  in  the  dry  actia  is  slightly  more  elaborate  than  in  antilope. 
Both  species  have  an  equally  beautiful  mid-rib-like  stripe,  but  the 
former  alone  present  the  appearance  of  minute  holes  near  the  tip  of 
the  simulated  leaf,  due  to  two  white  semi-transparent  spots.  This  is  the 
third  South  African  species  of  the  genus  Precis  in  which  Mr.  Marshall 
has  produced  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  specific  identity  of  forms 
widely  separated  in  colours,  patterns,  sbape,  relation  of  upper  to  under 
side,  &c.,  and  even  instinct,  including  the  selection  of  a  particular  type 
of  country. — The  President  also  showed  a  small  series  of  ants,  part  of 
a  much  larger  collection  made  by  the  late  W.  J.  Burchell  in  Brazil 
between  the  years  1825  and  1830.  They  were  obtained  with  his  other 
vast  zoological  and  botanical  collections  at  Rio  or  its  neighbourhood, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  long  journey  from  Santos  to  Para.  Considering 
their  great  age,  the  specimens  were  wonderfully  well  preserved,  and 
are  accompanied  by  remarkably  exact  and  detailed  data,  and,  in  many 
cases,  interesting  notes  on  habits,  instincts,  &c. — Mr.  0.  E.  Janson 
communicated  a  paper  "  On  the  genus  Theodosia,  and  other  Eastern 
Goliathides,  with  descriptions  of  some  new  species." — Colonel  C. 
Swiuhoe  communicated  a  paper  on  "New  genera  and  species  of  the 
family  Lymantriidfe  in  the  National  Collection." — Mr.  G.  W.  Kirkaldy 
communicated  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Rhynchota  collected  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Willey,  chiefly  in  Berara  and  Lifu." — Professor  E.  B.  Poulton  gave  an 
account  of  "  Experiments  in  1893,  1894,  and  1896  on  the  colour  re- 
lation between  certain  lepidopterous  larvae  and  their  surroundings,  and 
especially  the  effect  of  lichen-covered  bark  upon  Odontoptera  hidentata 
and  Lasiocampa  quercifolia.'" — H.  Rowland-Brown,  Hon.  Sec. 
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South  London  ENTOMOiiOGicAL  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
June  11th,  1903.— Mr.  E.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
Turner  exhibited  (1)  Anisopteryx  oRscularia,  a  dark  form  from  Lewishara 
and  a  light  one  from  Dorking;  (2)  a  dark  suffused  specimen  oiHybemia 
marginaria  from  Dorking ;  (3)  a  series  of  Dasycera  siilphurella,  bred 
from  decaying  wood  at  Loughton,  and  pointed  out  the  secondary  sexual 
characters,  the  males  being  much  the  less  developed  in  that  respect. — 
Dr.  Chapman,  (1)  a  larva  of  Thestor  ballus,  bred  from  an  ovum  sent  by 
Mr.  H.  Powell,  of  Hyeres,  and  pointed  out  the  characters  of  the  species 
and  its  intermediate  nature  between  the  genera  Lycana,  Thecla,  and 
Chrysophanus;  (2)  a  coleopteron,  Ovina  [(Jhrysochloa)  tristis  yox.smararj- 
dina,  bred  from  the  egg  at  Reigate  (from  ova  found  near  Lake  Maggiore), 
the  larva  had  been  at  large  since  last  September,  and  the  imago  had 
just  been  found. — Mr.  Garrett,  a  fine  series  of  TriphcBiia  fimbria,  bred, 
from  Wimbledon  Common,  including  among  other  forms  the  pale  grey 
type,  var.  rafa,  var.  brunnea,  and  var.  solani. — Mr.  McArthur,  a  bred 
series  of  Eitpithecia  venosata  from  the  Shetland  Isles ;  the  southern, 
Cunningsburgh,  examples  were  much  darker  and  larger  than  those  from 
Unst,  in  the  extreme  north.  The  larvae  were  always  on  Silene  inflata. — ■ 
Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  the  rare  Necrophorus  vestiyator,  from  a  dead 
rook,  and  Harpalus  servus,  under  stones;  together  with  the  hemipteron 
Gnathosomus  picipes,  all  taken  at  Yarmouth  in  May. — Mr.  Carr,  ova  of 
Hylophila  prasinana.  Dr.  Chapman  noticed  a  great  resemblance  between 
this  species  and  the  Acrouyctas,  but  only  in  the  ova. — Mr.  Sich,  larvae 
of  Tctniocampaminlosa  from  Brentwood. — Mr.  Lucas,  beautifully  coloured 
drawings  of  Ephyra  pendularia  var.  mbroseata,  the  local  Staffordshire 
form  (see  Entom.  xxxv.  p.  275  (1902) ). — Mr.  McArthur  reported  having 
bred  a  specimen  of  Dicramira  viniUa,  which  had  been  lying  over  as  a 
pupa  since  1901.  Mr.  Sich  reported  having  found  larvae  of  this  species 
at  San  Moritz,  6000-7000  ft.  elevation,  and  he  had  also  found  D.fur- 
cula  at  the  same  elevation. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Bep.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — May  18th,  1903. — Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  exhibited 
a  fine  series  of  Bombylas  discolor  from  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  were  taken  last  April.  They  were  chiefly  males,  and  all  were 
taken  in  one  small  spot,  though  he  believes  that  the  species  occurred  all 
over  the  island. — Mr.  J.  T.  Fountain,  a  series  of  Dasychira  pudibunda, 
bred  from  a  female  found  on  heather  at  Sutton  last  year ;  also  a  series 
of  Taniocampa  munda  from  Yorkshire,  bred,  one  of  which  was  reddish 
in  colour,  and  the  black  spots  were  represented  by  a  reddish  blotch  on 
either  wing,  the  pair  of  dots  being  only  just  discernible;  also  a  few 
butterflies  taken  by  a  soldier  friend  in  Sierra  Leone. — Mr.  Bethune-Baker 
exhibited  another  boxful  of  Sierra  Leone  Lycenidfe,  including  some 
nice  new  species. 

Entomological  Club  of  London. — A  meeting  was  held  at  Wey- 
bridge  on  July  17th  last.  Although  a  very  much  larger  number  had 
been  invited,  only  six  were  able  to  attend,  and  of  these  two  were 
members.  A  little  field  entomology  had  been  effected  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  visitors  and  members 
dined  with  the  chairman  and  host,  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  of  Huddersfield, 
at  the  '  Hand  and  Spear '  Hotel. 
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RECENT   LITERATURE. 

N.  Leon.     '  Recherches   morpliologiques   sur  les  pieces  labiales   des 
Hydrocores.'     Jassy,  1901.     Pp.  1-13  (1).     (15  text  figs.). 

One  of  the  controverted  questions  in  the  morphology  of  insects  is 
the  origin  of  the  labium  in  Rhynchota ;  a  summary  of  this,  the  latest 
work  on  the  subject,  will  therefore  be  of  interest.  Ratzeburg,  Bur- 
meister,  Chatin,  Wedde,  and  Leon  hold  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
labium,  the  labial  palpi,  which  are  vinited  along  the  median  line,  have 
also  taken  part.  On  the  other  hand,  Westwood,  Newport,  Latreille, 
Gerstfeldt,  and  Geise  believe  that  the  palpi  do  not  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  labium.  Recently,  Heymons,  in  an  extensive  work 
(1899,  '  Beitrage  zur  Morphol.  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 
Rhynchoten,  1899,  Nova  Acta  Leop.  Carol.  Acad.  Naturf.  Halle,  Ixxiv. 
pp.  349-456,  plates  xv.-xvii.  and  5  text  figs.),  pronounced  against  their 
existence,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  Rhynchota  the  labium  is  com- 
posed of  four  segments,  and  that  the  palpi  are  inserted  on  the  third 
segment,  and  not  on  the  second,  which  is  homologous  with  the  mentum 
in  the  mandibulate  insects.  More  recently  Leon  has  returned  to  the 
charge  in  the  abovenamed  brochure. 

The  learned  Rumanian  professor  declares  that  Heymons'  objection 
is  disposed  of  when  one  considers  that  the  labial  palpi  are  not  inserted 
directly  on  the  mentum,  but  on  an  intermediate  piece  [palpiger],  in  such 
mandibulates  as  Phasma,  lapetus,  Gryllus,  and  Silpha,  and  that  in  all 
these  the  palpi  are  inserted,  not  on  the  second  but  on  third,  as  in  those 
waterbugs  which  have  a  quadrisegmentate  labium.  The  palpi  are 
inserted  directly  on  the  mentum  only  in  those  mandibulates  in  which 
the  palpiger  is  wanting.  This  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  quad- 
risegmentate labium  in  waterbugs  originated  from  a  mandibulate 
labium  provided  with  a  palpiger,  and  that  the  trisegmentate  labium  in 
other  waterbugs  is  developed  from  a  mandibulate  labium  lacking  the 
palpigers. 

The  submentum  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two  cardines, 
and  the  mentum  by  that  of  the  two  stipites ;  the  third  segment  between 
the  mentum  and  the  ligula  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
palpigers,  consequently  the  labial  palpi,  even  in  Gerria  and  Halobates — 
where  the  labium  has  four  segments — occupies  its  correct  morpho- 
logical situation.  The  most  important  comparative-anatomical  fact, 
proving  that  the  appendages  described  by  Leon  in  Benacus,  Zaitha 
[recte  Belostoma] ,  Gerris  and  Vdia,  are  labial  palpi,  is  that  the  position 
they  occupy  on  the  labium  is  exactly  the  place  the  labial  palpi  occupy 
in  the  mandibulata. 

Leon  distinguishes  two  labial  types  in  waterbugs ;  one  composed 
of  four  segments,  the  other  of  three. 

The  rostrum  is  trisegmentate  in  Sphcurodema  (=:Appasus  and  Diplo- 
nychiis,  Rakatra,  Laccotrephes,  Nepa,  Mononyx,  Gelastocoris  ( =  Gal- 
gulus),  Pelocoris,  &c.,  and  is  of  a  very  similar  type  throughout  the 
series.  The  labium  appears  to  be  composed,  throughout  its  length, 
of    two    symmetric   halves,    united   along   the   median   line.       The 
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basal  segment  is  homologous  with  the  sub- 
mentum  of  the  mandibulata,  and  is  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  two  sclerites,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  cardines  or  submaxillae. 
The  second  is  homologous  with  the  men- 
tum,  and  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
two  pieces,  corresponding  with  the  two  sti- 
pites  or  maxillfe.  The  third,  or  terminal, 
is  homologous  with  the  ligula,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  subgalea,  galea, 
intermaxillfe,  and  prsemaxillfe.  The  basal 
of  the  ligula  is  formed  by  the  coalescence 
along  the  median  line  of  the  two  sub- 
galeas.  The  lateral  terminal  lobes  are 
homologous  with  the  galea,  corresponding 
with  the  lobi  superiores  of  Kirby.  The 
median  terminal  lobes  are  homologous 
with  the  two  intermaxillaB,  and  the  two 
pr8Dmaxill£e  united  along  the  median  line. 
As  regards  Heymons'  objection,  that  the 
labial  palpi  in  waterbugs  are  not  sufficiently 
varied ;  compared  with  the  labial  palpi  of 
the  mandibulata,  this  is  certainly  so,  but 
on  comparing  them  with  the  extremely  uniform  rhynchotal  rostrum,  one 
finds  that  they  are  really  sufficiently  variable.  If  the  complex  maxillse 
of  the  mandibulata  have  become  in  the  Rhynchota  simple,  uniform, 
unvarying  stylets,  why  could  not  the  labial  palpi  assume  by  degeneration 
the  little-varied  forms  they  present  in  the  latter  order  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  labial  palpi  of  water- 
bugs.  In  Ilyocoris  and  other  Naucoridse,  they  are  merely  tiny  rudi- 
ments ;  in  Benacus  and  other  Belostomatid^,  they  are  well  developed. 
They  present  rudimentary  articulation  in  Mononyx,  while  in  Oelasto- 
coris  ( =  GaUjulus)  they  are  triarticulate. 

As  the  great  majority  of  present-day  authors,  even  Heymons,  con- 
sider the  rostrum  to  be  labial,  Leon  concludes  that  his  homologies,  as 
set  forth  above,  can  be  considered  correct. 

The  4-segmentate  labium,  as  represented  by  Halobates,  is  discussed 
briefly ;  Leon  considers  the  homologies  more  difficult  to  determine 
than  in  the  other  type,  but  concludes  that  the  statements  made  above 
are  probably  correct. 

The  paper  is  marred  by  a  number  of  misprints,  particularly  in  the 
scientific  names  of  the  bugs.  The  only  one  likely  to  mislead  is  on 
page  8,  five  lines  from  top,  where  "  trois  "  should  be  "  quatre." 


Labium  of  Sphcerodcma  ( = 
Diplonychus)  rustica  (after 
Leon).  Sg.  =  Subgalea.  Mn. 
=  mentum.  Sn.  =  submen- 
tum.  PI.  =  Labial  palpi. 
Ip.  =  Inter-  and  prfe-maxil- 
Ise.     G.  =  Galea. 


G.  W.  KlEKALDY. 


Entomologist,   Sep,    1903. 
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F.W.Froha-wk  del  et  ]ith. 


West, Newman  imp. 


Id'.S?  Metachrostis  costiplaga. 
3d'  4?  Xeno"biston  casta. 
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TWO    NEW     SPECIES     OF    LEPIDOPTERA    FROM    THE 
WADY    EL    NATRON,    EGYPT. 

By  William  Warren,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  and  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Roth- 
schild, M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  IV.) 

During  a  small  expedition  of  the  junior  author  and  Mr. 
Francis  Henley  to  the  Natron  Valley,  five  species  of  Lepidoptera 
were  secured,  of  which  two — a  Noctuid  and  a  Geometrid — are 
new,  and  are  here  described  for  the  first  time.  All  the  speci- 
mens in  question  came  to  light. 

Metachrostis  costiplaga,  sp.  nov.  Figs. :  1,  S^ ;  2,  ?  . 
Fore  wiugs  pale  or  dark  ashy  grey,  the  transverse  lines  fine,  black, 
edged  with  yellowish  ;  first  at  about  one-third,  vertical,  formiug  three 
small  curves ;  second  from  five-sixths  of  costa  to  three-fourths  of 
inner  margin,  sinuous,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  hind  margin ; 
orbicular  stigma  round,  touching  first  line ;  reniform  with  only  the 
lower  inner  edge  visible,  the  rest  being  lost  in  a  large  cream-coloured 
blotch  lying  within  the  sinus  of  the  outer  line,  and  starting  from 
middle  of  costa ;  submarginal  line  pale,  indistinct,  in  the  female  edged 
by  a  dark  line ;  marginal  line  dark  ;  fringe  grey,  chequered  with 
darker.  Hind  wings  white,  with  a  slight  discolouration  towards  hind 
margin  extending  over  the  three  median  nervules,  expanded  in  the 
female  into  a  slight  submarginal  cloud,  darkening  the  veins,  and 
marked  beyond  by  a  dark  marginal  line  and  shade  in  the  fringe,  whicli 
is  otherwise  white.  Under  side  of  the  fore  wiugs  bluish  white,  with 
the  fringe  and  cell-spot  dark  ;  the  hind  wings  cream-coloured.  Head 
and  thorax  dark  grey  ;  palpi  cream-coloured,  the  third  joint  dark  ; 
abdomen  cream,  legs  cream-coloured,  the  tarsi  dark  spotted.  Expanse 
of  wings  :  male,  26  mm. ;  female,  28  mm. 
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Three  males  and  one  female  from  Bir  Victoria,  March  5th, 
1903. 

Xenobiston,  gen.  nov. 
Fore  wings  ample  ;  costa  straight,  apex  rounded,  hind  margin 
long,  obliquely  curved,  inner  margin  somewhat  convex.  Hind  wings 
with  both  angles  rounded,  hind  marghi  faintly  indented  beyond 
cell,  more  noticeably  in  the  female.  Antennse  of  male  broadly  bi- 
pectinated,  the  pectinations  strongly  ciliated ;  of  female  shortly 
bipectinated.  Shoulders,  patagia,  thorax,  and  pectus  densely  and 
roughly  haired ;  face  smooth,  prominent ;  palpi  quite  short,  rough- 
haired,  no  joints  visible  ;  tongue  absent ;  frenulum  present,  very  fine  ; 
mid  and  hind  tibiae  with  a  pair  of  short  terminal  spines.  Neuration  : 
fore  wings,  cell  three-fifths  of  wing  ;  disocellular  concave  ;  first  median 
nervule  at  two  thirds,  second  close  before  third;  radials  normal,  veins 
7,  8  stalked  from  a  little  before  end  of  cell,  9,  10  stalked,  9  anasto- 
mosing with  8,  11  fi'ee.  Huid  wings,  costal  anastomosing  with  sub- 
costal for  half  of  cell ;  ceil  two-thirds  of  wing ;  discocellular  in- 
agalate,  3  and  7  both  just  before  angles  of  cell,  vein  5  weak. 

Type.     X.  casta,  sp.  nov. 

The  neuration  is  anomalous,  but  the  genus  seems  to  come 
nearest  to  Erannis.  Hubn.,  in  which  vein  5  of  the  hind  wing  is 
also  intermediate  between  a  vein  and  a  fold. 

Xenobiston  casta,  sp.  nov.  Figs. :  3,  <y  ;  4,  ?  . 
Fore  wings  pearl-grey,  the  basal  third  white,  the  middle  third 
occupied  by  a  flesh-coloured  fascia,  the  lunulate  margins  of  which  are 
slightly  marked  with  dark  scales ;  the  fascia  projects  outwards  a  little 
above  the  median  vein,  containing  there  a  whitish  centred  dark-edged 
ocelloid  cell-spot ;  costa  pale  throughout,  the  fascia  stopping  short  at 
the  subcostal  vein ;  fringe  concolorous.  Hind  wings  with  the  fascia 
very  obscurely  marked  in  darker  grey,  externally  pinkish.  Under  side 
uniformly  pearl-grey  without  markings.  Head  and  thorax  pure  white  ; 
abdomen  pearl-grey,  towards  the  base  tuiged  with  flesh-colour.  Palpi 
and  pectus  white  ;  legs  tinged  with  pale  grey  ;  antennae  ferruginous. 
Expanse  of  wings  :  male,  30  mm.  ;  female,  38  mm. 

A  pair  from  Bir  Victoria  ;  March  5th,  1903.  The  male  quite 
perfect,  the  female  somewhat  faded,  and  in  consequence  much 
paler  throughout. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following  species  were  also  secured : — 

Euxoa  spinifera,  Hiib. — Three  females  and  one  female ;  Bir 
Victoria,  March  -Ith  to  5th,  1903.  Differing  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  form  in  having  the  claviform  stigma  rather  shorter, 
and  not  filled  up  with  black. 

O.vicesta  chahordis,  Oberth. — One  male  ;  Bir  Victoria,  March 
4th,  1903. 

Cerocala  insana,  H.-S.  —  One  male  and  two  females;  Bir 
Victoria,  March  5th,  1903. 
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NO^PES    ON    GEOMETRA     VERNAEIA. 
By  G.  M.  Russell,  B.  Sc. 

Having  recently  bred  from  the  egg-state  a  series  of  G.  ver- 
naria,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  notes  on  the  life-history  of  the 
species  may  be  interesting.  A  worn  female,  taken  in  July  of  last 
year,  having  been  placed  with  a  few  leaves  of  Clematis  vitalba  in 
a  box,  deposited  eggs  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  The  greenish- 
yellow  eggs  were  laid  on  the  leaf  stems,  and  were  placed  one  on 
the  other,  forming  perfect  cylinders  standing  out  perpendicularly 
to  the  stems.  The  batches  contained  from  two  to  eight  eggs, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  geometrical  accuracy,  having 
perfectly  plane  ends  at  right  angles  to  the  curved  sides.  A 
cylinder  of  six  eggs  was  about  2  mm.  high;  each  egg  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  cylinder  about  J  mm.  high,  and  of  cross  section 
elliptical ;  major  axis  about  '8  mm.,  minor  axis  "6  mm. 

The  larvse  emerged  on  August  9th,  without  displacing  the 
egg-shells  from  the  cylindrical  arrangement,  the  holes  through 
which  they  made  their  exit  being  in  the  curved  sides,  and,  in  any 
cylindrical  batch,  nearly  along  a  generating  line.  The  larvse 
were  pale  green  in  colour,  and  fed  very  slowly.  About  the  middle 
of  September,  when  they  had  attained  a  length  of  1  cm.,  they 
became  very  sluggish,  only  fed  on  warmer  days,  and  began  to 
change  in  colour,  the  rather  bright  green  gradually  giving  place 
to  a  dark  brown — i.  e.  the  same  colour  as  the  dry  stalks  to  which 
they  attached  themselves  in  the  usual  geometer  manner,  and 
were  then  only  distinguishable  with  difficulty.  They  remained 
in  this  way  the  whole  winter  without  movement,  although  if 
brought  into  a  warm  room  they  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 
They  were  first  supplied  with  food  on  March  12th.  Two  or  three 
ate  very  sparingly,  but  were  again  quiescent  during  cold  weather. 
On  April  18th  a  green  tinge  was  observed  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  most  advanced  larva.  This  colour-change  gradually  spread 
from  segment  to  segment,  until  by  May  5th  this  larva  had  become 
wholly  green,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  all  the  larvse  had  re- 
turned to  their  original  bright  green  colour.  They  now  fed 
regularly,  although  mostly  at  night,  when  they  were  more  active. 
On  May  30th  they  began  to  spin  up,  drawing  together  two  or 
three  leaves  of  the  food-plant,  fastening  them  with  a  few  strong 
threads,  and  pupating  in  the  space  so  formed. 

Larva  : — Length,  when  full-fed,  29  mm.  Head  dark  red- 
brown,  cleft  at  top ;  face  paler.  Second  segment  cleft,  forming 
two  prominent  pointed  protuberances.  General  colour  green. 
An  obscure  pale  dorsal  line  formed  by  a  number  of  white  dots ; 
a  spiracular  line,  a  narrow  median  line  underneath,  and  another 
between  this  and  the  spiracular  line,  all  formed  by  white  dots. 
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A  black  or  dark  brown  oblique  streak  on  tenth  segment  below 
spiracles.     Spiracles  reddish. 

The  pupa  is  attached  by  the  tail  to  one  of  the  smaller  stems. 
Length  13  mm.  Deep  green  at  head,  shading  off  to  pale  green 
at  tail.  The  pupal  coverings  of  the  antennae  are  very  black  and 
well  defined.  Three  days  before  the  moth  emerges  the  pupal 
wing-cases  become  paler,  until  almost  white.  The  day  before 
emergence  they  become  darker  in  colour,  until  of  a  very  dark 
bluish  green.  The  first  moths  emerged  on  July  2nd,  and  all 
were  out  by  July  19th. 

A  curious  fact  respecting  the  female  of  this  species  was  noticed. 
Four  females  were  placed  in  a  glass-covered  box,  with  a  few 
leaves  of  Clematis,  in  order  to  obtain  eggs.  On  removing  the 
glass  on  July  16th,  in  order  to  examine  the  eggs,  a  powerful 
scent  was  at  once  noticed.  This  scent  may  be  described  as 
resembling  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pine  woods,  and, 
although  not  unpleasant,  was  strong  enough  to  be  rather  sickly 
and  objectionable  when  the  face  was  held  immediately  over  the 
box  and  its  contents.  In  order  to  definitely  settle  whether  this 
scent  was  caused  by  the  moths,  a  female  was  taken  off  the 
setting-board  and  the  body  opened  :  the  same  strong  scent  was 
at  once  recognised.  It  is  possible  that  this  scent  may  serve  to 
attract  the  other  sex,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  Hepialus 
hectus.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  previous  record  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  female,  nor  of  the  seasonal  change  of  colour 
of  the  larva. 

Portchester,  Hants  :  July  19,  1903. 


NOTES    ON    THE    PLUMULES    OF    BUTTERFLIES.- 

In  the  males  of  many  Lepidoptera,  especially  butterflies,  we 
find  very  remarkable  scales,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
scales,  which  are  called  plumules.  These  scales  are  either 
spread  over  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  among  the  ordinary 
scales,  or  are  crowded  together  over  a  circumscribed  space,  and 
form  conspicuous  velvety  and  sometimes  raised  spots,  called 
brands.  Some  think  that  these  scales  have  an  attractive  odour, 
which  draws  the  female  to  its  own  mate ;  but  this  is  not  yet 
absolutely  proved.  However,  it  is  known  that  many  butterflies 
and  moths,  both  males  and  females,  emit  a  peculiar  scent.  The 
principal  forms  of  plumules  which  are  found  in  the  scales  of 
butterflies  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures,  and  are 
the  following : — 

-•=  Translated  from  Prof.  C,  Aurivillius's  '  Nordens  Fjiirilar  '  (Stockholm, 
1888-1891,  pp.  viii,  ix),  by  W.  F.  Kirby. 
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(1.)  Tufted    Plumules   {Plmnulce  penicillatce),   which  are  ex- 
panded at  the  tip  into  a  tuft  of  small  fine  bristles  {(Eneis  jutta). 
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These  are  either  more   or  less  black,  as  in  the  Satyrinse  and 
Argynnis ;  or  are  uncoloured,  as  in  the  Pierinse. 

(2.)  Bristle  Plumules  {Plumulce  suhulata)  {Syrichtlius  malvce), 
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the  end  produced  into  a  single  bristle ;  this  is  found 
fold  in  Syrichthus. 

,.,  xiair  Plumules  {Plumulce  capillares)  {Thanaos  tages). 
These  are  slender,  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  are  obtuse  at  the 
end.  Such  plumules  are  found  in  the  costal  fold  of  Thanaos  tages, 
and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  in  many  species  of  Lyccena. 

(4.)  Jointed  Plumules  {Plumulce  articulatce)  {Hesperia  comma) , 
which  are  slender,  nearly  smooth,  and  divided  into  many  joints, 
easily  separable  from  one  another.  These  very  remarkable  scales 
are  found  closely  packed  together  in  the  small  male-brands  in  all 
the  species  of  true  Hesperia. 

(5.)  Bladder  Plumules  {Plumulce  papillosce)  {Lyccena  icarus). 
These  are  small  oval  or  egg-shaped  scales,  which  have  more 
or  fewer  rows  of  small  bladder-like  elevations  on  the  surface, 
and  are  found  in  most  species  of  the  genus  Lyccena. 

(6.)  Dotted  'Plumules  {Plumulce  j^unctidatce)  {Thecla  w -album). 
Dotted  plumules  are  very  like  ordinary  wing- scales,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  very  finely  and  closely  dotted  ;  they  are  always 
agglomerated  into  brands,  and  are  found  in  the  species  of  Thecla 
and  in  Colias  edusa. 


ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  THE 
RHYNCHOTA;  HETEROPTERA  AND  AUCHENOR- 
RHYNCHOUS  HOMOPTERA. 

By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  F.E.S.    \^  o  %  ^ 
(Continued  from  p.  216.) 

1843.  GuERiN,  Piev.  Zool.  112-4.  (a)  Peltopterus  t.  rugosa. 
24Amyot  &  Serville,  H.  N.  Ins.  Hem.  1-676,  and  i-lxxvi.  (a) 
Cantao  t.  dispar  (=  ocellatus) ;  Eucorysses  t.  pallens  (=  grandis)  ; 
Irochrotus  t.  maculiventris  (=^  lanatus) ;  Hotea  t.  triangidu7n 
{=^  gamhice)  ;  Coptochilus  t.  ferrugineus ;  Ancyrosoma  t.  alboli7ie- 
atus  ;  Bolhocorisi.  tricolor  {=rufus)  ;  Tarisai.flavescens;  Hetero- 
crates  t.  coracinus  (=  marginatus) ;  Stromhosoma  t.  unipunctatum ; 
Cazira  t.  verrucosa  (=  chiroptera) ;  Platynopus  t.  varius  (=;  mela- 
noleucus)  ;  Catostyrax  t.  catena;  Picromerus^^  t.  bidens;  Lobo- 
stoma^^  t.  giganteum;  Zicrona  t.  ccerulea  ;  Hiverus  t.  hirtus 
{—torridus);  Adrisa  t.  nigra;  Brachypelta^'^  t.  tristis  ;  Cyrto- 
menus  t.  castaneus ;  Ainblyottus  t.  dufouri ;  Dismegistus  t.  circum- 
cinctus  {= Jimbriatus) ;  Menaccarus  t.  piceus ;   Pododus^^  t.  or- 

2*  Probably  issued  very  early  in  1844. 

2  5  Homot.  Cimex,  1758. 

2  6  Preocc.  Gundl.  1840. 

2'  Homot.  Cydnus,  1803. 

2  8  Preocc.  Agassiz,  1843. 
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hicularis ;  Dalpada  t.  aspersa ;  Mustha  t.  serrata  (^=  spinosula)  ,- 
Brochymena  t.  serrata  {^^  quadripustulata) ;  Thelima^^  t.  com- 
planata ;  Nevroscia^^  t.  grata  (=  nuhila) ;  Bathycoelia  t.  buno- 
poziensis  ;  Menipha^^  t.  brunnea  (=^  marginatus)  ;  Oxyrhinus^^  t. 
subsulcatus  {=  reticular e) ;  Rachava^^  t.  oi'bicularis  {^  tristis)  ; 
Sacliana^'^  t.  depressus  ;  Sephcla  t.  linearis ;  Mormidea  t.  ypsilon  ; 
Myrochea  t.  vittata  (=  acideata) ;  Loxa  t.  flavicolUs ;  Galcdanta  t. 
bituberctdata ;  Ooedosoma'^^  t.  acroleucum,-  Zalega  t.  ficrcijrons  ; 
Nezara  t.  smaragdida  {^=viridula) ;  Evoptilus  t.  laciniatus ;  Sas- 
tragala  t.  uniguttata  ;  Taurocerus  t.  edessoides  {=^  achilles)  ;  Pero- 
matus  t.  notatus  ;  Dorypleura  [=^  Edessa,  1803],  t.  bubaliis  ;  Hy- 
poxys  [=  Edessa]  t.  quadridens  ;  Pygoda  [=  Edessa]  t.  polita  ; 
Aceratodes  [=  Edessa]  i.  cruentiis  {=^  rit/omarginatus)  ;  Brachy- 
stethus  t.  marginatus  ;  Piezostemiim  t.  vmcronatum  (-^  subidatiim) ; 
Mucanum  t.  canalicidatum ;  Hypencha  t.  apicalis  ;  Mattiphus  t. 
carrenoi  (==  laticollis) ;  Euryyleura  i.  bicornis  ;  Dalcantha  t.  dila- 
tata  ;  Pycanum  t.  amethystinum  (=  rubens)  ;  Cyclopelta  t.  obsciira ; 
Placosternum  t.  taurus  ;  Dalsira  t.  ajinis  ;  Diplorhinus  t.furcatus  ; 
Macrina  t.f areata  {^^  juvenca)  ;  Gonopsist.  dentieulata ;  Diploxys 
t.  senegalensis ;  Dalader  t.  acuticosta ;  Namacus  t.  transvirgatus  ; 
Prismatocerus  [=^  Homoeocerus,  1835],  t.  auritidus  {=magni- 
cornis)  ;  Sephima  t.  pustidata ;  Molchina  t.  compressieornis ;  Mo- 
zena  t.  spinicrus  (=  brimnicornis) ;  SpatJiophora  t-.  biclavata ;  Me- 
lucha  [^=  Physomerus,  1835],  t.  lineicollis  {^^ phyllocnemis)  ; 
Piezogaster  t.  albonotatus  (=  calcarator)  ;  Petalops  t.  elegans 
{=  thoracicus)  ;  Sundarus  [^=  Paryphes,  1835],  t.  neniator  {=  re- 
galis) ;  Chosrommatus  t.  farinosus  ;  Tetroda  t.  histeroides ;  Eno- 
plops^^  t.  scapha ;  Anasa  t.  cornuta ;  Golema  t.  rubromacidata 
{=:  histrio) ;  Camptischium  [^  Hymeniphera,  18S'i],  t.  spinosum 
{=:clavipes) ;  Acanthocoris  t.  scabrator  ;  Machtima  t.  crucigera  ; 
Zoreva  t.  fasciata  {=dentipes) ;  Pepliricus  i.  paradoxus  ;  Tyno- 
toma  t.  vittata  (=  amicta)  ;  Meloza  t.  rillosipes  ;  Zicca  t.  niassu- 
lata  {=nigropunctata) ;  Beosus  t.  quadratus  {=^  luscus) ;  Pterot- 
metus  t.  staphyliniformis  ;  Oedancala  t.  dorsilinea  (=  dorsalis)  ; 
Cantacader  t.  quadricornis ;  Anomaloptera  t.  helianthemi ;  Crimia 
t.  tubercidata ;  Mezira  [  =  Brachyrhynchus,  1832] ,  t.  granidata 
(^  usurpatus)  ;  Catamiarus  t.  brevipennis;  Tetroxia  t.  spinifera  ; 
Acanthaspis  [=  Tetroxia]  t.  sexguttata ;  Physopelta  tt.  erytliro- 
cephala  +  affinis  (both  =  albqfasciata) ;  Durgandat.  rubra;  Cethera 
t.  vai'iata  (=  musiva) ;  Salyauata  t.  variegata ;  Beharus  t.  luna- 

2  9  Homot.  Chlorocoris,  1837. 

3  0  Homot.  Agonoscelis,  1837. 
31  Homot.  Ochlerus. 

3  2  Homot.  Macropygium,  1837. 

2  3  Homot.  SymjpiezorJdncus,  1837. 
3*  Homot.  Corijjlatus,  1843. 

3  5  Homot.  Arocera,  1837. 
3  6  Homot.  Coreus,  1803. 
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tus  {^=  cylindr'ijjes)  ;  Trichoscelis'^'^  t.  stollii  {=  flavicaiis) ;  Mi- 
crauchenus  t.  lineola ;  Ponerohia  t.  ruhronotata  (=  bipitstulata)  ; 
Herega  [=  Ajnomei-us,  1832,]  t.  ruhrolimhata  {=  crassipes)  ; 
Pristhevarma  i.  hipunctata  ,-  Cidoria  t.  jlava  ;  Yolinus  t.  svfflatus ; 
Eulyes  t.  amoena  ;^^  Sycanus  t.  collaris',  Pristhesancus  t.  dory  ens ; 
Helonotus  t.  tuhercidatus  {=:sexspinosus) ;  Piezojjleura^^  t.  angu- 
losa ;  Montina  t.  simiosa  ;  Acantischium  t.  macidatum  :  Isocondylus 
t.  elongatus  ;  Darhanus  t.  nigrolineatus  {=plagiatus) ;  Passaleutes 
t.  genicidatus ;  Saica  t.  rubella ;  Atrachelus  t.  heterogeneus 
{=zcinereiis) ;  Heza  t.  binotata  ;  Sava  t.  coronota  {  =  tubercidata)  ; 
Spliaridojis  t.  amoenus ;  Sastrapada  t.  jiava  ;  Canthesaiictis  t.  tri- 
macidatus;  Rhaphidosoma  t.  burmeisteri  {= major) ;  Seiodopterus 
{=Aeanthia,  1775),  t.  flavipes ;  Ptilomera  i.  laticatLda[ta]  ;  Ap- 
pasiis^^^  t.  natator  ;'^^^  Cercotmetus  t.  asiaticus:  j^acua  t.^speci- 
osa;  Tosena  t.fasciata  •  Platypleura  t.  stridula ;  Zammara  t.'4yi7i- 
panum ;  Hymenarcys  \,yperpunetataj^ycna  t.'^trix  {=-$tryx)  ; 
"^  Gceana  iS-macidata ;  Heiniseiera  tymaculipennis ;'  -Mogannia  t. 
^illustrata;  Oxypleura  t^clara  ;  ^ettiga^es  t.^chilensisj-Cyclochila 
i'rausWalasicB  ;  -^DundubiaJ.^aginata ;  ^ettigomyia  t'M)e^piformis ; 
^Physoplia  t.^rassicornis  ;  H^inus"^^  t?  canddarius  f^apjnda  t. 

■^  O proboscidea*^^Hysteropterum  V? immactdatum  rDalapax  tf^po^tica  ; 

^^  PochaziaH.fasciata/j^Colobestlies  t'.  falcataY  Phyllyphanta  ^(;."_pro- 
duetd\-  Phalcenomorphd%:incuba7U ;  Nephesa  th'osea  ;^ncopliyllum 
i.'^cruentatum  ;  ^nchenopa  iPmonoceros ;  ^otocera  t.  ^cruciata ; 
OBolbonota  i.nisus  ; -Gargara  t.  genistce  /'Thelia  t.-himacidata  ; 
^Nessorhinus  t'/vulpes  ;Oeda  t.Hnflata  rUroxiphus  t.  maeidiscutum  ; 
Rhinaulaar  t.  macidipennis^^analis) ;  Triecphora  [=Tomaspis, 
1843]  ^t.  sanguinolenta  ;'^Mo7iecpkora  [=To7naspis]  tPeingulata  ; 
^Proconiai.  obtusa  i^Aidaeizes^i,  quadripunctata  ;   Diestost^mmai. 

I       albipenne  ;^copsis  t.  viridicans ;  Aglena  t.  ornata  {=: acuminata)  ; 

\/o Epiclines^^i.  planata  pZennica  t.-)iavidorsum  ;  Prolobodes  [n.  n. 
for  Lobostoma,  1843],  t.  giganteam.  (/3)  Galostha  [=Chrys- 
coris] ,  Galgupha  [=^CorimelcBna] ,  Cantlieeona,  Sehirus,  Trito- 
megas,  Hyalymenus,  CamptopuSy  Ectatops,  Lestomerus,  Rdsahus, 
Therapha,  Diplodus,'^^  Sinea,  Pothea,  Plceogastp',  Saecoderes, 
Zaitha  \_=:Belo stoma,  1801],^Hueehys,^~Thopha,'^idieina,-Cari- 
7ieta,^eresa,^TomaspiSy  Sphenorlmia,  Lepyronia.  (y)  Arma, 
1832,  t.  eusto^  Ciceus,  1829,<^t.  adspersus ;  ^Entylia,  1833,  t. 
'  sinuata,  F. ;  ^rlomcBocerus  [recte  Homoeoeerus,  1835],  t.  nigripes  ; 
JJalliphara,    1839,    t.    nobilis ;   Spartoeera,    1832,    t.   genieidata ; 

3  7  Preocc.  Dej.  1834. 

3^  Nee  amtena  ut  apud  Leth.  et  Sev.,  &c. 

3  9  Homot.  Harpactor,  1832. 

soa  =j)iplonycJms,  1S32. 

'^^'^  =nej>oides,  Fabr. 

*o  Homot.  Pyrops,  1837. 

*i   Preocc.  Guer.  1830. 

*2  Preocc.  Agassiz,  1843. 
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Sphcerocoris,  1835,  t.  ocellatus ,-  Stiretrosoma,  1837,  t.  erytro- 
cephala;  Platycoris,  Guer.,  1830,  t.  ruhromarginatiis ;  Rhhphi- 
gasteVy  1832,  t.  punctipennis ;  Alphocoris  t.  lixoides  ;  Hemiptycha, 
1833,  t.  punctata  ;  Solenostethium  [recte  -sthedium]  t.  lynceum  ;'^^ 
PJmnodera,  1829,  t.galgidina;  Apodipliya  [reete  A podiphus,  1837], 
t.  hellenicus  {=amygdali)  ;  Verlusia,  1837,  t.  rhombea  {=quad- 
ratus) ;  Paryphes,  1835,  t.  Icetus.  (^)  Maotys,  unnecessary  n.  n. 
for  Ptilocerus,  1840  ;  Coreomelas  for  Coriinelcena,  1839  ;  Prooxys, 
1837;  Platynierus,  18S2,;  Hymenophora,  18S2 ;  Metapodus,  184'^; 
Placoscelis,  1837  iPlociomerus  for  Ptochiomera,  1832  ;  Lohita  for 
Macroceroea,  18dTy  Helicoptera  for  ^Elidi^tera,  1839  ;  Doryderes 
for  Dyroderes,  1837  ;  Phyllochirus,  1837 ;  ^Cladypha  for  Clado- 
diptera,  18d9  ;^Hygyops  for  Ugyogs,  1830;  Physorhynchus,  n.  n. 
for  Loricerus,  Hahn  [which  is  not  preocc]  ;  Metastemma  for 
Prostemma,  1832 ;  Schizops,  1837  ;  Hypsochenia,  1833 ;  Achillus, 
1818  ;  Deropteryx,  1839;  ylcanf/asc/im?/i  [p.  648]  ior  Acantischium 
[p.  367] ;  Tlasia,  1836;  Coryssorhaphis  for  Coryzorhaphis,  1837. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OP  TEN  NEW  SPECIES  AND  NINE 
NEW  GENERA  OF  ICHNEUMONID^  FROM  INDIA, 
CEYLON,     AND     JAPAN. 

By  p.  Cameron. 


CEYPTINA. 
Stbeiphocryptus,  gen.  nov. 
Median  segment  with  two  transverse  keels,  toothed  ;  its  spiracles 
linear ;  the  segment  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  mesothorax. 
Disco-cubital  nervure  without  the  stump  of  a  nervure.  Transverse 
median  nervure  in  hind  wings  broken  below  the  middle.  Post-petiole 
distinctly  dilated.  Radial  cellule  large,  elongate,  the  areolet  moderate  in 
size,  the  sides  convergent  above.  Head  rounded  inwardly  in  front  and 
behind.  Apex  of  clypeus  transverse.  Mandibles  with  two  large  teeth. 
Wings  large,  hyaline.  The  body  is  luteous,  marked  with  black  ;  the 
spiracles  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  are  placed  shortly  behind 
the  middle ;  the  gastrocoeli  are  small,  deep,  round ;  the  malar  space  large, 
the  head  obliquely  narrowed  behind  the  eyes  and  well-developed  there. 
Tarsi  long,  spinose;  the  fourth  joint  roundly  incised.  Antennae  stout, 
dilated  towards  the  apex ;  the  basal  joints  of  the  flagellum  not  much 
longer  than  the  others.     There  is  a  distinct  metapleural  keel. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  larger  and  more  robust  than  usual 
with  the  Cryptina.  In  Ashmead's  arrangement  it  comes  near 
Callicryptus,  Bull.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiii.  43. 

*=^  Homot.  Coeloglossa,  1839. 
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Steriphocryptus  luteus,  sp.  nov. 
Luteous ;  the  sides  of  the  mesonotum,  the  base  and  apex  of  the 
metanotum,  the  base  of  the  meso-  and  metapleurae  and  of  the  abdo- 
minal segments,  black,  "Wings  hyaline,  with  a  yellowish-fuscous 
tinge  ;  the  nervures  blackish  ;  the  stigma  dark  testaceous.  Antennae 
pale  yellow,  blackish  towards  the  apex.     $  .     Length  15  mm. 

Hah.     Darjeeling. 

Face  and  clypeus  closely  punctured,  as  is  also  the  front;  the  latter 
is  furrowed  in  the  centre ;  the  centre  of  the  vertex  of  the  front  and 
occiput  are  rufous  in  colour.  Mandibular  teeth  black.  Mesonotum 
closely  punctured ;  the  furrows  are  distinct,  deep  on  its  basal  half. 
Median  segment  closely  and  somewhat  strongly  punctured ;  its  basal 
transverse  keel  is  interrupted  in  the  centre.  There  is  an  oblique  keel 
above  the  centre  of  the  propleuras.  The  tooth  on  the  metanotum  is 
broad.  The  transverse  cubital  nervures  converge  above ;  the  second 
is  widely  bullated,  it  being  only  indicated  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Abdomen  smooth  and  shining. 

PHYGADEUONINI. 

LiNYCus,  gen.  nov. 
Metathoracic  spiracles  small,  oval,  distinctly  longer  than  broad ; 
its  areola  longer  than  broad,  widely  separated  from  the  base  of  the 
segment.  Clypeus  distinctly  separated  from  the  face,  its  apex  broadly 
rounded.  Malar  space  large.  Mandibles  stoutly  bidentate.  Temples 
broad.  Scape  distinctly  smaller  than  the  first  joint  of  the  flagellum. 
Scutellum  flat,  keeled  laterally  at  the  base.  Mesosternum  bordered 
on  its  basal  half  by  a  deep  furrow.  Areolet  5-angled;  the  transverse 
basal  interstitial ;  the  transverse  median  nervure  in  hind  wings  broken 
far  below  the  middle ;  the  stigma  is  longish ;  the  radius  originates 
from  its  middle,  the  transverse  median  nervure  is  interstitial.  Abdo- 
men long  and  slender,  flat  above,  the  post-petiole  distinctly  bent ;  the 
last  two  segments  with  large  pale  membraneous  depression ;  the  last 
segment  bluntly  pointed  ;  the  ovipositor  projects ;  its  sheaths  are 
broad.  The  spiracles  on  the  first  segments  are  placed  close  to  the 
apex ;  there  are  distinct  depressions  (gastrocoeli)  on  the  base  of  the 
second  segment ;  the  post-petiole  is  not  keeled.  The  legs  are 
moderately  stout ;  the  basal  joints  of  the  flagellum  are  greatly  elon- 
gated ;  the  parapsidal  furrows  are  indistinct ;  the  posterior  median 
area  is  not  separated  ;  there  are  no  teeth  on  the  median  segment;  the 
abdomen  is  longer  than  usual,  being  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax 
united ;  its  second  segment  is  as  long  as  the  petiole,  and  is  twice 
longer  than  wide  ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure  is  angled  near  the  middle, 
but  not  broken. 

Belongs   to   the  Phygadeuonini,  and  comes,  in  Ashmead's 
table,  close  to  Panargyrops. 

LiNYCus  RUPiPES,  sp.  nov. 
Black ;    the  median  segment  and  the  middle  of  the  post-petiole 
red ;  the  face  except  in  the  centre,  clypeus,  the  mandibles  except  at 
the  apex,  the  inner  orbits  from  opposite  the  base  of  the  antennae,  a 
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broader  band  round  the  top  of  the  eyes,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  outer  orbits,  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  propleurse,  the 
tubercles,  the  lower  half  of  the  mesopleurje,  the  tegulse,  an  irregular 
mark  on  the  centre  of  the  mesonotum,  the  scutellum  and  post-scutellum, 
pale  yellow.  There  is  a  curved  pale  yellow  mark  on  the  base  of  the 
second  segment,  there  is  a  narrow  yellow  line  on  its  apex,  a  narrower 
one  on  the  base  of  the  third,  and  a  semicircular  mark — the  base 
rounded,  the  apex  transverse — on  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments,  pale 
yellow.  Legs  rufous,  the  four  front  coxfe  and  trochanters  pale  yellow; 
hinder  coxae  black,  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  centre  above ;  the  hinder 
trochanters,  apex  of  tibiae  and  tarsi  blackish.  Wings  hyaline ;  the 
nervures  blackish  ;  the  stigma  testaceous.     ?  .     Length  6  mm. 

Hah.     Trincomali,  Ceylon  (Col.  Yerbury). 

Face  closely,  the  clypeus  sparsely  in  the  centre  punctured  ;  the 
front  and  vertex  more  strongly  punctured,  with  a  small  smooth  curved 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  front.  Thorax  closely  punctured  ;  the  scutellum 
and  post-scutellum  smooth ;  the  base  of  the  median  segment  and  the 
areola  smooth ;  the  apical  slope  of  the  segment  closely  transversely 
striated,  the  centre  with  the  stri^  more  distinct  and  more  clearly 
separated  than  they  are  on  the  sides.  The  large  central  part  of  the 
post-petiole  is  raised  and  clearly  separated  from  the  more  depressed 
sides ;  its  apex  is  obscure  yellow  ;  the  second  and  third  segments  are 
shagreened;  the  others  smooth  and  shining. 

JOPPINI. 
LoRTYGiA,  gen.  nov. 
Antennae  thickened  and  dilated  at  the  apex.  Scutellum  not  much 
raised  above  the  mesonotum,  its  sides  distinctly  keeled  to  near  the 
apex.  Base  of  median  segment  widely  depressed  ;  the  areola  large, 
obliquely  narrowed  towards  the  base,  which  is  closed,  and  is  widely 
separated  from  the  base  of  the  segment,  to  which  it  is  not  united  by  a 
petiolar  area ;  the  segment  is  completely  areolated  and  bluntly  spined 
on  the  sides.  Areolet  5-angled,  wide  above  ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure 
with  a  stump ;  the  transverse  median  nervure  is  received  very  shortly 
behind  the  transverse  basal.  Malar  space  large,  as  long  as  the  scape 
of  the  antennae.  Apex  of  clypeus  transverse ;  the  clypeus  projecting. 
Petiole  long  and  slender  ;  its  apical  third  becoming  gradually  wider  to 
the  apex,  the  post-petiole  not  being  clearly  separated,  and  smooth  and 
shining.  Gastrocoeli  indistinct,  bordered  on  the  outer  side  by  a  deep, 
clearly  defined  furrow ;  the  segments  smooth.  The  male  has  the 
antennae  serrate ;  the  ventral  fold  is  on  the  second  and  third  segments. 
The  body  is  rufous  in  colour,  with  hyaline  wings ;  the  tarsi  are  much 
longer  than  the  tibiaB ;  both  are  sparsely  and  weakly  spined ;  the  apices 
of  the  tarsal  joints  more  thickly  than  tlie  rest  of  them.  Metathoracic 
spiracles  linear.  The  abdomen  in  the  male  has  seven  segments  ;  the 
last  large,  bluntly  pointed,  as  long  as  the  preceding.  There  is  a  stout 
oblique  keel  behind  the  middle  of  the  propleurje. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Joppini 
and  the  Amblypygi.  From  its  more  completely  areolated  meta- 
thoras,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  latter.   The  apex  of  the  abdomen 
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in  my  female  specimen  is  broken  off;  but  in  the  male  it  is  twice 
the  length  of  the  thorax  The  body  is  for  the  greater  part  rufous, 
with  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  wings  are  unspotted. 
The  characteristic  features  are  the  keeled  scutellum,  the  areola 
longer  than  wide  and  broadly  rounded  behind,  the  long  slender 
abdominal  petiole,  and  the  long,  deep,  narrow  gastrocoeli. 

LORTYGIA    RUFA,    Sp,  UOV. 

Rufous ;  the  four  apical  segments  of  the  abdomen,  an  oblique  line 
below  the  middle  of  the  propleurfe,  a  similar  line  below  the  fore  wings, 
one  on  the  lower  half  of  the  apex  of  the  mesopleurae,  the  depressions 
round  the  scutellum,  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  median  segment 
and  the  apex  of  the  posterior  median  area  largely,  black ;  the  antenna 
rufous,  the  apex  broadly  black  ;  the  wings  hyaline,  with  a  slight 
fulvous  tinge  ;  the  stigma  dark  testaceous ;  the  nervures  blackish.  ? 
and  3- .     Length  13  mm. 

Hah.     Khasia  Hills  (coll.  Eothney). 

Face  closely,  the  clypeus  more  sparsely  punctured ;  the  vertex  and 
front  are  more  closely  punctured  ;  the  eye  orbits  are  pallid  yellow,  the 
inner  above  sharply  margined.  Mandibles  black  at  the  apex.  Scutellum 
more  sparsely  and  strongly  punctured  than  the  mesonotum.  Except 
in  the  centre  at  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  areola,  the  median 
segment  is  closely  and  distinctly  and  rather  strongly  punctured. 
Petiole  smooth  ;  the  second  and  third  segments  closely  punctured ; 
the  gastrocoeli  obsolete ;  the  base  of  the  segment  closely  punctured 
like  its  centre.  The  fourth  abdominal  segment  may  be  black,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

Callajoppa,  gen.  no  v. 

Scutellum  pyramidal,  with  a  long  oblique  apical  slope.  Basal 
depression  of  the  median  segment  wide  and  deep  ;  the  areola  small, 
smooth,  and  shining,  rounded  behind  and  not  margined  there ;  the 
apex  transverse ;  there  are  five  apical  arese,  all  clearly  defined,  this 
being  also  the  case  with  the  spiracular.  Labrum  projecting.  Apex 
of  clypeus  transverse,  its  fovefe  deep.  Antennae  stout ;  the  third  joint 
not  much  longer  than  the  fourth.  Areolet  4-angled,  the  nervures 
touching  on  the  top  ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure  with  a  large  stump  of 
a  nervure ;  the  transverse  median  nervure  not  interstitial,  being 
received  shortly  beyond  the  transverse  basal.  Abdomen  not  much 
longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  united  ;  with  eight  segments,  the 
last  small  and  with  large  cerci ;  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  broad  and 
bluntly  rounded ;  the  segments  minutely  punctured,  almost  smooth 
and  distinctly  shining. 

Comes  close  to  DimcBtha,  which  has  a  similarly  formed  median 
segment  and  smooth,  not  margined,  small  areola  ;  but  it  may  be 
known  from  the  present  genus  by  the  scutellum  not  being  pyra- 
midal, by  the  abdomen  being  longer  and  narrower,  by  the  wings 
being  clouded  at  the  apex,  by  the  disco-cubital  and  recurrent 
nervures  not  being  broken  by  the  stump  of  a  nervure.  Erythro- 
joppa  is  also  nearly  related ;   its  occiput  is  sharply  keeled ;  the 
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abdomen  longer  and  narrower,  with  the  segments  punctured  and 
striated,  the  temples  more  sharply  obliquely  narrowed,  straight, 
not  rounded,  as  in  the  present  species. 

Callajoppa  bilineata,  sp.  nov. 
Eufo-testaceous ;  the  mesonotum,  except  for  two  lines  in  the 
middle,  the  pleurae,  the  metanotum,  except  at  the  base,  the  fourth  and 
following  segments  of  the  abdomen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hinder 
coxae  ;  the  centre  of  the  front  and  vertex  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
occiput,  which  are  black  ;  the  antennae  of  a  more  yellowish  paler 
colour,  with  the  apex  black ;  the  wings  hyaline,  with  a  distinct 
yellowish  tinge ;  the  stigma  testaceous ;  the  nervures  darker.  ?  . 
Length  24  mm. 

Hab.     Japan. 

Face  and  base  of  clypeus  punctured ;  the  vertex  more  sparsely 
punctured ;  the  depressed  front  smooth  and  shining ;  the  ocellar  region 
projects  into  its  centre  as  a  sharp-point  wedge.  Mesonotum  closely 
and  uniformly,  but  not  strongly,  punctured ;  its  sides  depressed  and 
rufous  ;  the  scutellum  almost  impunctate.  Median  segment  coarsely, 
closely,  transversely  striated,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  finely  rugose; 
the  pleurae  are  coarsely  obliquely  striated.  Pro-  and  mesopleurae  more 
strongly  and  closely  punctured  than  the  mesonotum ;  the  depression 
and  apex  of  the  propleur^e  striated.  The  petiole  is  depressed  in  the 
centre,  the  sides  being  distinctly  raised,  forming  stout  keels  ;  the 
centre  of  the  post-petiole  is  depressed,  the  depressed  part  being  finely 
longitudinally  striated.  Gastrocoeli  deep,  smooth,  with  a  few  striae 
above  on  the  inner  side ;  the  space  between  them  is  not  striated. 

AMBLYPYGI. 

Platylabus  fkrrugineus,  sp.  nov. 

Ferrugineous ;  the  eye  orbits,  the  base  of  the  propleurae,  and  the 

tubercles  pale  yellow  ;  wings  hyaline ;  the  nervures  and  stigma  black ; 

the  flagellum  of  the  antennaB  blackish  from  behind  the  middle.     2  . 

Length  5  mm. 

Hah.     Trincomali,  Ceylon  (Yerbury). 

Head  closely  punctured ;  the  face  more  strongly  than  the  front  or 
vertex ;  the  apex  of  the  clypeus  and  the  labrum  smooth.  Thorax 
closely  punctured  ;  the  scutellum  more  shining  and  only  sparsely  and 
indistinctly  punctured.  Areola  longer  than  broad,  open  behind,  its 
apex  transverse  ;  aciculated ;  the  posterior  median  area  almost  smooth, 
its  base  obscurely  striated  ;  the  other  area?  are  more  closely  and 
strongly  punctured ;  the  sides  in  the  middle  bear  a  short  spine. 
Petiole  aciculated ;  the  other  segments  are  more  distinctly  punctured. 
Gastrocoeli  shallow.  Areolet  4-angled  ;  the  nervures  uniting  above ; 
the  lower  side  angularly  projecting  below  the  cubitus. 

Haliphera,  gen.  nov. 
Scutellum  roundly  convex.      Median  segment  longish,   its  apex 
with  a  rather  steep  slope,  its  sides  toothed  ;    the  areola  large,  fully 
twice  longer  than  broad,  open  at  the  base  and  aper.     Abdomen  longer 
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than  the  head  and  thorax  united ;  with  eight  dorsal  segments ;  on  the 
back  they  are  rather  fiat;  gastrocoeli  small,  the  space  between  not 
striated.  Ventral  fold  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments.  Tarsi 
covered  thickly  with  pubescence  and  more  sparsely  spined.  The 
antennas  are  stout,  compressed  beyond  the  middle  and  broadly  ringed 
with  white.  Apex  of  clypeus  transverse  ;  it  is  not  separated  from  the 
face.  Labrum  hidden.  Hypopygium  large,  cultriform,  but  not  cover- 
ing the  terebra.     Apical  two  segments  spotted  with  yellow. 

May  be  known  from  Amhlyteles,  to  which  it  is  most  closely 
related,  by  the  longer  median  segment,  with  its  longer  areola, 
and  by  the  distinctly  roundly  convex  scutellum. 

Haliphera  maculipes,  sp.  nov. 
Black  ;  the  sides  of  the  clypeus,  the  face,  except  in  the  centre,  the 
inner  orbits — broader  above  than  below — the  lower  half  of  the  outer, 
the  palpi,  a  broad  band,  obliquely  curved  below,  on  the  edge  of  the 
pronotum,  the  lower  part  of  the  propleurte  behind,  a  mark  on  the 
middle  of  the  mesonotum,  the  scutellums,  the  middle  of  the  median 
segment — the  mark  narrowed  above,  rounded  below — the  tubercles,  a 
large  mark  on  the  middle  of  the  mesopleur^ — narrowed  gradually  and 
rounded  behind — a  large  oval  mark  on  the  metapleurse,  the  post- 
petiole,  a  mark  on  the  sides  of  the  second  and  third  segments,  a  small 
mark  on  the  top  of  the  penultimate,  and  the  whole  of  the  last  segment, 
bright  lemon-yellow.  Legs  yellow ;  the  four  front  femora  above,  the 
base  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  coxffi,  the  trochanters,  the  basal  and 
apical  third  of  the  hinder  femora,  and  the  apex  of  the  tibiaa,  black. 
Wings  hyaline  ;  the  stigma  brown  ;  the  nervures  darker.  Scape  of 
antennae  yellow  in  the  middle  below ;  the  middle  of  the  flagellum  with 
a  broad  white  band.     ?  .     Length  13  mm. 

Hah.     Darjeeling. 

Face  closely,  the  clypeus  much  more  sparsely,  punctured,  and 
thickly  covered  with  short  Avhite  pubescence.  The  upper  part  of  the 
front  in  the  centre  transversely,  irregularly  striated  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  ocellar  region  obliquely,  the  vertex  behind  the  ocelli  closely 
striated.  Mesonotum  closely  rugosely  punctured,  the  scutellum 
smooth.  Median  segment  closely  rugosely  punctured  at  the  base;  the 
sides  from  near  the  apex  of  the  spiracles  transversely  reticulated  ;  the 
sides  of  the  apical  slope  widely  and  irregularly  reticulated  ;  the  spira- 
cular  area  below  the  spiracles  stoutly  obliquely  striated ;  the  teeth 
stout,  bluntly  rounded.  Pleurae  closely  punctured.  Abdominal  petiole 
to  near  the  apex  aciculated  and  sparsely  punctured ;  the  post-petiole 
almost  smooth  in  the  centre,  the  sides  distinctly,  but  not  closely 
punctured  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  second  segment  finely  and  closely 
striated.     Gastrocoeli  deep,  smooth. 

Harsaces,  gen.  nov. 
Scutellum  flat,  its  sides  at  the  base  keeled  to  the  middle.  Areola 
twice  longer  than  broad,  its  basal  half  narrowed,  the  keels  there 
curving  roundly  inwardly  and  not  quite  reaching  to  the  base.  Post- 
petiole  longer  than  the  narrowed  basal  part,  three  times  its  width,  the 
central  part  clearly  separated.      Metathoracic  spiracles  three  times 
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longer  than  wide.  Gastrocceli  deep.  The  ventral  fold  projects  out- 
wardly on  the  second  to  fourth  segments,  forming  a  broad  margin 
along  the  lower  edge.  Areolet  5-angled;  the  nervures  wide  apart 
above.  Fore  tarsi  with  some  spines.  The  abdomen  is  bluntly  pointed 
at  the  apex;  its  back  is  roundly  convex;  the  temples  broad,  the 
mandibles  broad,  bidentate — the  middle  area  of  the  post-petiole  is 
clearly  separated  and  for  the  most  part  smooth. 

Comes  near  to  Platylahis,  from  which  it  may  be  known  by  the 
flat  scutellum,  much  larger  and  longer,  compared  with  its  width, 
areola,  and  by  the  large,  broader,  and  more  distinctly  separated 
petiole. 

Harsaces  nigripes,   sp.  nov. 

Black ;  densely  covered  with  white  pubescence ;  the  second  and 
third  abdominal  segments  red  ;  the  inner  eye  orbits,  sides  of  clypeus, 
and  two  marks  on  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  pale  yellow ;  the  fore 
tibiffi  slightly  testaceous ;  the  wings  hyaline  ;  the  nervures  and  stigma 
black.     ?  .     Length  7  mm. 

Hah.     Himalaya. 

Antennae  black,  covered  with  a  microscopic  pile.  Face  and  clypeus 
closely,  strongly,  and  uniformly  punctured  ;  the  front  and  vertex  are, 
if  anything,  more  closely  punctured.  Apical  half  of  mandibles  rufo- 
piceous.  Maxillary  palpi  pale  yellow.  Thorax  closely,  uniformly, 
and  distinctly  punctured ;  the  punctures  on  the  scutellum  are  more 
widely  separated.  Areola  smooth  ;  its  edges  depressed.  Calcaria 
white.  The  middle  and  apex  of  the  central  area  of  the  post-petiole 
are  smooth  ;  the  rest  of  the  segment  and  all  the  others  closely 
punctured. 

OXYPYGI. 

Taphanes,  gen.  nov. 

Areola  not  separated  behind,  large,  roundly  contracted  in  the 
middle,  separated  from  the  lateral  are®.  Abdomen  with  eight  seg- 
ments ;  the  post-petiole  clearly  separated  ;  gastrocceli  deep ;  the  last 
segments  sharply  pointed  ;  sheaths  of  the  ovipositor  largely  projecting; 
the  ventral  keel  distinct  on  the  second  and  third  segments  only! 
Antennae  stout,  dilated  beyond  the  middle.  Labrum  visible.  Scutellum 
flat.  Areolet  5-angled,  narrowed  above  ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure 
with  the  stump  of  a  nerve.     Legs  short  and  stout ;  the  tarsi  spinose. 

Belongs  to  the  Oxypygi.  May  be  known  by  the  largely  pro- 
jecting sheaths  of  the  ovipositor,  and  by  the  large  areola  open 
behind,  and  roundly  narrowed  in  the  middle.  The  temples  are 
of  moderate  size ;  the  occiput  is  roundly  incised ;  the  post- 
scutellum  bifoveate  at  the  base  ;  the  apex  of  the  median  segment 
has  a  gradually  rounded  slope.  In  Ashmead's  arrangement  this 
genus  would  come  near  Exephanes. 

Taphanes  rufiventris,  sp.  nov. 
Black  ;  the  outer  and  inner  orbits,  the  face,  clypeus,  labrum,  a  tri- 
angular mark  on  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  palpi,  a  line  on  the  apical 
two-thirds  of  the  pronotum,  two  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  mesonotum, 
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the  scutellum,  except  for  a  black  Hue,  widest  on  the  basal  half,  in  the 
centre,  the  post-scutellum,  an  oblique  mark,  widest  on  the  lower  half, 
on  the  sides  of  the  metanotum  at  the  apex,  the  tubercles,  the  lower  half 
of  the  mesonotum,  and  a  large  mark  on  the  metapleurte,  below  and 
touching  the  keel,  yellow.  Antennae  black,  the  middle  whitish,  the 
apex  fuscous,  the  scape  yellow  below.  The  four  front  legs  are  pallid 
yellow,  the  femora  and  tibis  broadly  marked  with  black  behind,  the 
femora  tinged  with  rufous  above,  the  hinder  coxas  black,  broadly  yellow 
at  the  apex  above  and  more  narrowly  at  the  apex  below,  the  trochanters 
yellow,  the  basal  half  of  the  hinder  femora,  the  apical  half,  as  are  also 
the  tarsi,  black.  Wings  hyaline,  the  stigma  fuscous.  Abdomen  rufous, 
the  petiole  and  the  apical  two  segments  black,  the  apex  of  the  petiole 
yellow.     ?  .     Length,  11  mm. 

Hah.     Darjeeling. 

Face  and  clypeus,  except  the  latter  at  the  sides,  punctured ;  there 
is  a  deep  furrow  outside  the  hinder  ocelli ;  the  occiput  is  sharply  mar- 
gined. Mesonotum  punctured,  but  not  very  closely  or  deeply  ;  the 
scutellum  sparsely  punctured.  Base  of  median  segment  aciculated, 
the  keels  indistinct ;  the  apical  three  are^  are  distinctly  defined  and 
closely  and  coarsely  punctured,  as  is  also  the  spiracular.  The  centre 
of  the  post-petiole  is  longitudinally  punctured  ;  the  gastrocoeli  deep, 
smooth,  except  for  some  striae  at  the  base  ;  the  space  between  is  longi- 
tudinally striated  to  near  the  end  of  the  segment.  Pleura  closely 
punctured ;  the  apex  of  the  pro-  obliquely  and  somewhat  irregularly 
striated.  Post-petiole  strongly  punctured  throughout,  as  are  also  the 
other  abdominal  segments.  Tarsi  longer  than  usual.  The  ventral 
keel  extends  on  to  the  fifth  segment ;  the  last  abdominal  segment  is 
bluntly  rounded  ;  the  second  and  third  segments,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  fourth,  are  closely  striated ;  there  are  seven  segments,  the  last 
being  nearly  as  large  as  the  preceding.  Metanotum  short ;  the  areae, 
with  the  exceptioii  of  the  areola,  punctured,  the  basal  less  strongly 
than  the  others  ;  all  the  arete,  including  the  petiolar,  are  distinctly 
defined. 

Leptothecus,  gen.  nov. 

Median  segment  large,  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  its  apex 
spined,  and  with  a  somewhat  steep,  not  rounded,  slope ;  the  areola 
coffin-shaped,  open  at  the  base,  elongate,  fully  three  times  longer  than 
broad,  transverse  at  the  apex.  Scutellum  flat.  Apex  of  clypeus 
broadly  transverse.  Labrum  projecting.  Antenna  broadly  ringed 
with  white,  not  much  dilated  beyond  the  middle.  Abdominal  petiole 
long  and  slender,  becoming  gradually,  but  not  much,  wider  towards 
the  apex ;  there  are  seven  segments ;  the  last  is  large,  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  penultimate  ;  the  sheath  of  the  ovipositor  largely 
projectmg,  as  long  as  the  apical  two  segments  united  ;  the  ventral  fold 
not  defined,  Areolet  5-angled,  narrowed  above  ;  there  is  a  stump  of 
a  nervure  on  the  disco-cubital.  Tarsi  spinose ;  the  hinder  tibiae  nar- 
rowed at  the  base.  The  thorax  is  longer  than  usual ;  with  the  head  it 
is  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  The  latter  becomes  gradually  narrowed 
from  the  base  of  the  fourth  segment ;  the  last  two  segments  are  marked 
with  white.     Hinder  legs  much  longer  than  the  others. 

Belongs  to  the  Oxypygi.     May  be  known  by  the  elongated 
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spined  median  segment,  with  its  elongated  cof&n-shaped  areola, 
confluent  with  the  lateral  arese  at  the  base ;  by  the  long  pro- 
jecting ovipositor  ;  and  by  the  smooth  impunctate  abdomen, 
with  its  small  gastrocceli. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSEEVATIONS. 

Parasites  on  Larv^  of  Macrothylacia  rubi. — On  the  17th  of  July 
I  found  the  young  larvae  of  Macrothylacia  [Bombyx)  rubi  very  plentiful 
on  the  South  Downs,  resting  at  full  length  on  the  stems  of  grass.  On 
several  of  those  I  took  home  I  noticed  what  I  imagined  to  be  eggs  of 
some  parasitic  fly,  the  kind  one  often  finds  on  larvae.  Having  many 
times  successfully  reared  the  perfect  insect  from  larvsB  from  which  I 
had  removed  such  eggs,  I  started  on  these  and  destroyed  them  with  a 
pair  of  pliers.  One  or  two  of  these  caterpillars  had  four  or  five 
attached  to  them,  favourite  spots  being  at  the  side  of  the  head  and  on 
the  base  of  the  claspers.  Just  as  I  was  dealing  with  the  last  it  fell  off 
the  larva,  and  as  I  was  about  to  squash  it  as  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  commence  crawling.  I  at  once  cap- 
tured it  and  examined  it  through  a  microscope,  using  a  low  power,  and 
found  it  to  be,  I  believe,  the  larva  of  a  mite.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription : — Colour  light  reddish  brown.  Body  oval,  a  shade  broader 
posteriorly,  very  shiny  and  sparsely  covered  with  straight  black  bristles, 
coarse  and  blunt.  Legs  six  in  number,  and,  like  the  body,  sparsely 
covered  with  black  bristles,  but  much  finer  and  shorter.  In  front  and 
behind  each  of  the  front  legs  is  a  rather  long  curved  bristle,  unlike 
the  others,  as  it  gets  finer  towards  the  end.  Bostrum  and  palpi  very 
prominent,  attached  to  the  body  by  a  slender  and  very  flexible  neck. 
Rostrum  long,  pointed,  and,  I  think,  slightly  curved  downwards. 
Palpi  not  so  long.  On  the  5th  of  this  month  I  again  went  to  the 
downs,  took  a  dozen  more  larvfe,  and  found  them  all  quite  free  from 
these  little  crawlers.  I  have  never  found  larvae  attacked  in  this  way 
before,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  a  common  occurrence. — 
J.  T.  Bird  ;  The  Lodge,  Cowfold,  Sussex,  Aug.  17th,  1903. 

Smerinthus  populi  Double-brooded. — From  about  one  hundred 
ova  of  S.  populi,  which  started  to  hatch  about  May  28th,  I  obtained 
about  fifty  larvte.  These  commenced  to  pupate  on  June  23rd,  and  by 
June  30th  all  had  gone  down.  I  did  not  disturb  the  pupa,  but  on 
Aug.  12th  utilised  the  cage  containing  them  for  some  larvae  of  S.  ocel- 
latus.  I  looked  in  the  cage  to-day  (Aug.  14th)  to  see  if  the  S.  ocellatus 
larvae  required  fresh  food,  and  observed,  just  by  the  head  of  one  of  the 
larvae,  about  a  dozen  pale  green  eggs  on  the  willow  twig.  Closer 
examination  disclosed  thirteen  S.  populi,  five  males  and  eight  females, 
the  males  being  all  dead,  and  most  of  the  females  busily  engaged  ovi- 
positing. The  larvae  from  which  these  imagines  resulted  were  reared 
under  conditions  in  no  way  tending  to  produce  this  remarkable  result ; 
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as  soon  as  they  were  about  half  an  inch  long  I  sleeved  them  on  poplar 
(out  of  doors),  and  there  they  remained  till  ready  to  go  down.  I  then 
enclosed  them  in  a  breeding-cage,  which  was  kept  out  of  doors  until  I 
discovered  that  the  moths  iiad  emerged.  The  imagines  are  smaller 
and  darker  than  the  first  brood. — B.  Stovell;  25,  Studley  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W. 

Yellow  Colouring  of  Cocoon  of  Plusia  moneta. — As  Mr.  Bird's 
theory  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Smallman  [ante,  p.  217),  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  having  had  P.  nioneta  cocoons  for  several  years,  I  have  always 
found  that  moisture  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  cocoons  bright  yellow. 
This  first  occurred  to  my  notice  through  sprinkling  water  on  tha  cocoons 
with  a  hair-brush.  When  I  next  inspected  them  they  had  turned  bright 
yellow.  Permanent  white  cocoons  have  not  come  under  my  notice, 
but  of  course  there  may  be  such.  P.  moneta  is  now  very  common,  and 
anyone  can  make  the  experiment  with  the  hair-brush. — A.  Robinson  ; 
Bretauely,  Chislehurst,  Aug.  4th,  1903. 

Mr.  Smallman  does  not  mention  having  tried  the  effect  of  water  on 
the  "  permanent  white  cocoon."  If  he  has,  and  found  that  it  did  not 
turn  the  fabric  yellow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
cocoon  experimented  upon  was  a  fresh  one  or  not.  It  may  be  that  the 
colour-producing  element  in  the  silk  deteriorates  with  age,  and  in  an 
old  enough  cocoon  ceases  to  be  affected  by  moisture.  —  J.  F.  Bird  ; 
The  Lodge,  Cowfold,  Sussex,  Aug.  4th,  1903. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Gynandbous  Hesperia  action. — On  July  16th  last  I  took,  near 
Swanage,  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  above,  the  left  side  having  male 
markings  and  the  right  side  female.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Vannery  Crewe,  Bart. — A.  Ford;  "  Hillside,"  Sunnyhill 
Road,  Pokesdown,  Hants. 

Plusia  chrysitis  in  South  London.  —  Plusia  chrysitis  came  into 
my  study  to  the  light  last  week ;  first  time  I  have  taken  this  insect'  so 
near  London.  Trlphana  ianthina  has  also  been  a  visitor. — W.  Dannatt  ; 
75,  Vanburgh  Park,  Blackheath,  Aug.  17th,  1903. 

Pionea  (Ebulea)  stachydalis  in  Surrey. — Last  year  I  recorded 
this  species  from  the  Eslier  district  (Eutom.  xxxv.  244).  On  July 
25th  last  I  captured  a  rather  worn  specimen  at  Byfleet. — Richard 
South  ;  96,  Drakefield  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

Deilephila  livornica  at  Bournemouth. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
forward  a  record  of  the  capture  of  D.  livornica.  On  March  27th  last 
my  daughter  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  large  "  hawk  "  at  rest  on 
the  rough  grass,  on  the  East  Cliff  at  Bournemouth.  She  took  it  to  a 
chemist,  by  whom  it  was  unskilfully  killed  and  rather  rubbed,  though 
it  is  still  in  very  fair  condition.  In  the  journey  home  the  luggage  was 
unfortunately  lost,  and  only  after  some  months  was  the  bag  containing 
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the  insect  recovered,  so  that  I  have  only  now  been  able  to  identify  it. 
When  found  it  was  in  absolutely  perfect  condition,  and  apparently  just 
emerged.  Does  not  this  look  as  though  it  had  been  bred  on  British 
soil  ? — (Rev.)  A.  Nash  ;  Standish  Vicarage,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Arctia  caia,  Yellow  Var. — For  the  last  few  years  I  have  collected 
innumerable  larvae  of  A.  caia,  with  the  hope  of  breeding  the  yellow 
variety,  but  have  never  been  successful.  To-day,  however,  Nature  herself 
has  supplied  me  with  the  variety,  which  breeding  in  captivity  failed  to 
do.  I  found  the  specimen — a  female — lying  upon  its  back  on  a  garden 
path,  having  been  disabled  apparently  by  a  bat,  although  it  is  practically 
none  the  worse  as  far  as  condition  is  concerned.  It  was  by  pure  acci- 
dent I  picked  it  up,  for  I  was  quite  unaware  of  the  aberration  of  the 
moth  until  I  reached  home  some  little  time  after. — F.  G.  Bellamy  ; 
Ringwood,  Aug.  5th,  1903. 

Lepidoptera  at  Electric  Light. — I  thought  the  following  list  of 
insects,  taken  by  myself  and  friends  in  this  neighbourhood  (South 
Norwood),  might  be  of  interest,  being  so  near  to  London.  They  were 
all  taken  on  four  visHs  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  July  last : — 
Cossus  ligniperda  (8),  Zeuzera  ascidi  (3),  Acronycta  leporina  (2),  Earias 
cJdorana  (1),  Plusia gamma  (5),  P.  moneta  (2).  P.  chrysitis  (1),  Smerinthus 
popidi  (2),  S.  ocellatus  (1),  Mamestra  ■perdcarim  (20),  Aniphidasys  betidaria 
(20),  including  five  very  fine  dark  specimens,  closely  approaching  var. 
doubledayaria  ;  Leucoma  salicis  (2),  Uropteryx  sambucaria  (a  nuisance), 
Dicranura  vinida  (1),  Acronycta  aceris  (4),  A,  megacephala  (in  plenty), 
Axylia  putris  (2),  Noctua  plecta  (2),  Spilosoma  menthastri  (3),  Pterostoma 
palpina  (1),  Epione  apiciaria  (1),  liiunia  cratcegata  (in  plenty),  Mamestra 
brassiccB  (3),  Bryophila  perla  (2),  Dipterygia  pinastri  {scabrmscida)  (2), 
Apamea  opldogramma  (1),  Cncidlia  umhratica  (1),  Etipithecia  centaureata 
(1),  Caradrina  morpheus  (5),  G.  blanda?  (2),  and  Mania  maura  (1).  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  last-named  being  taken  quite  so  early  before 
(July  3rd). — A.  J.  Lawrence,  Anerley. 

Summer  Notes  (1903)  from  the  Salisbury  District. — The  follow- 
ing notes  date  from  May  20th  to  the  beginning  of  August.  Thanks  to 
the  fickle  weather  and  my  work,  I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  do 
nearly  as  much  collecting  as  I  should  have  liked,  and  my  captures, 
although  including  many  interesting  species,  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  lepidopterous  fauna  of  the  district.  The 
country  around  Salisbury  certainly  looks  very  promising  for  entomology. 
There  is  so  much  variety — the  chalk-downs,  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  River  Avon,  small  beech-woods,  and  larger  woods  of  oak  and  birch 
at  no  very  great  distance.  Most  of  my  collecting  was  done  quite  near 
Salisbury,  and  between  Wilton  and  Wishford,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Salisbury.  May  22nd  was  spent  at  Rhinefield,  in  the  New  Forest ; 
July  10th,  at  Romsey ;  and  July  21st  and  24th,  at  Stonehenge, 

Commencing  with  the  butterflies  : — Gonepteryx  rhamni,  seen  up  to 
the  end  of  May,  and  from  June  23rd  the  larvfe  were  found  ou  buck- 
thorn. P.  brassicic,  P.  rapi,  P.  napi,  all  abundant.  Anthocharis  carda- 
mines,  common  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  a  full-grown  larva  taken 
in  the  garden,  July  16th.  Argynnis  aglaia,  common  at  Stonehenge; 
and  either  this  or  A.  adippe  also,  at  Romsey.     Brenthis   [Argynnis) 
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euphrosyne,  abundant  in  June.  Limenitia  sibylla  (larvae),  in  Kliinefield. 
Melanargia  galatea,  in  fine  condition  and  very  locally,  near  Komsey. 
Parage  egeria,  common,  but  worn,  Rbinefield.  Satyrus  semele  (July), 
Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge.  Epinephele  ianira  and  E.  tithonus,  both 
abundant.  Coenonympha  pampMlits,  abundant.  Vanessa  iirticce,  com- 
mon. V.  polychloros,  one  full-grown  larva  found  on  the  Cathedral 
Green  under  a  wych  elm,  July  20th.  Thecla  rubi,  one,  near  Wilton, 
June  5th.  Neineohius  lucina,  taken  sparingly,  near  Wilton,  early  in  June. 
Lyccena  icanis,  abundant.  L.  ayestis,  fairly  common,  near  Wishford. 
i/.coryrfow,  just  (August)  out  on  the  downs.  Cyaniris  aryiolus, ■nearV^ilton, 
June  5th.  Cupido  minima,  excessively  abundant  in  sheltered  nooks  on 
the  downs;  I  netted  four  at  one  stroke.  Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  linea, 
Thanaos  tages,  and  Syrichthus  malvce  complete  my  list  of  Rhopalocera. 

As  regards  moths,  I  did  scarcely  any  night-work,  and  no  sugaring 
at  all.  A  pair  of  Sphinx  ligustri,  looking  very  huge,  taken  at  rest  on 
a  post  on  Laverstock  Down.  Sjnerinthus  j)opidi,  seen  on  the  street- 
lamps,  and  a  pupa  of  S.  tilice  found.  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  taken  one 
evening,  flying  at  phlox  in  the  garden  ;  and  a  single  C.  porcellns  found 
resting  on  the  ground  near  a  patch  of  its  food-plant,  on  Laverstock 
Down.  Macroglossa  fuciformis  was  out  at  Rhinefield  when  I  went 
over,  May  22nd.  Anthrocera  trifolii,  common  near  Romsey,  July  10th  ; 
a,nd  A.  Jilipenduld;  &i  Stonehenge  and  on  the  downs.  Hepialus  hipu- 
linns  and  Nola  ctimdlatella  fairly  common.  Gnopliria  rubricollis,  seen 
near  Wilton;  and  a  short  series  oi  Lithosia  sororcula  {aureola)  obtained 
from  the  same  locality  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June.  A  single 
Cybosia  mesomella,  taken  near  Romsey.  Euchelia  jacobaa,  generally 
common.  A  few  larvae  of  Arctia  caia,  seen  early  in  the  year.  Spilo- 
soma  menthastri  and  S.  lubricipeda  extremely  common  at  light,  and 
S.  mendica  taken  at  Rhinefield.  Males  of  Dasychira  pudibunda  seen  on 
the  lamps.  Larv®  and  imagos  of  Orgyia  antiqua  abundant  in  July. 
A  web  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  larvae  taken  near  Salisbury,  July  11th, 
many  of  the  larvfe  not  half -grown,  and  most  of  them  stung ;  I  also 
took  two  larger  ones  at  Romsey.  Malacosoma  {Bnmbyx)  neustria  and 
Odonestis  potatoria  were  both  found  commonly  in  the  larval  state.  Two 
examples  of  Gastropacha  (Lasiocampa)  guercifolia  taken,  the  first  hanging 
from  a  very  small  blackthorn  bush,  and  the  other  on  a  street-lamp, 
July  29th  and  August  3rd.  Larvae  of  Cernra  vinula  and  Notodonta 
dictaa  found  on  aspen,  the  latter  being  full-grown  July  5th,  and  imagos 
emerged  early  in  August.  Phalera  bucephaJa,  common.  Lophopteryx 
camelina,  at  light.     Breptava  falcataria,  near  Wilton. 

The  following  Noctuae  were  noticed : — Bryophila  perla  (common), 
Acronycta  psi  (?),  Gonophora  derasa,  Leucania  pallevs,  L.  impura, 
L.  stramiyiea  (one,  taken  in  the  Avon  marshes  among  a  host  of  common 
Leucanias),  L.  conigera,  Cymatophora  diluta  (a  larva,  near  Wilton), 
Xylophasia  polyodon,  X.  lithoxylea,  X.  hepatica,  X.  rxirea  (a  few), 
A',  sublustris  (one,  beaten  from  beech,  Laverstock  Down),  Apamea  gemina 
(on  posts),  A.  didyma  (oculea)  (abundant),  Miana  strigilis,  M.  fiiruncula, 
Mamestra  brassicce,  M,  anceps,  M.  persicaria,  Agrotis  puta,  A.  exclama- 
tionis,  A.  segetiim,  Hadena  oleracea,  H.  thalassina  (one),  H,  genista,  (took 
a  dozen  in  one  day  from  posts  near  Wilton),  H.  dentina  (on  posts,  very 
abundant  and  variable),  Hecatera  serena  (fairly  common  on  posts  ; 
larvae  swept  commonly  at  Stonehenge),  Dianthcecia  nana  [conspjersa)  (a 
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nice  little  series  from  a  fence  at  Laverstock),  D.  capsincola  (one  imago ; 
larvae  common  in  white  campion),  D.  carpophaga  (larvae  obtained  com- 
monly on  Laverstock  Down  in  July,  by  picking  handfuls  of  bladder 
campion  and  shaking  them  into  an  umbrella),  Plusia  gamma,  P.  chry- 
sitis  (common  iu  the  garden),  P.  iota  (larva),  P.  nwneta  (larvae  in  the 
garden),  TripJmna  pronuba,  T.  interjecta  {one,  near  Wilton),  Grammesia 
trigrammica,  Noctua  plecta,  Nania  typica,  Amphipyrn  tragopogonis  {l&vva,), 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  Acontia  luctiiosa  (Laverstock).  Euclidia  mi,  CucuUia 
umbratica  (very  abundant  on  posts  dui-ing  May,  June,  and  early  part  of 
July  ;  larvae  swept  at  Stonehenge  at  end  of  July).  C.  verbasci  (larvae 
common  on  Verbascum  in  June  and  July ;  moth  taken  in  the  garden  in 
May).  Habrostola  urtica;  (a  few  to  light)  ;  also  larvae  of  Orthosia  lota, 
TcBniocampa  cruda  [pulverulenta),  T.  mmula,  T.  stabilis,  Scopelosoma 
satellitia,  and  Calymnia  trapezina. 

The  following  Deltoids  were  noticed : — Hypcena  proboscidaUs,  H. 
rostralis,  Pechypogon  barbalis  (near  Wilton),  Zanclognatha  grisealis  (near 
Wilton),  and  Rivula  sericealis  (in  the  marshes). 

Geometry : —  Uropteryx  sambucaria,  Humia  cratcegata  (luteolata), 
Boarmia  rhomboidaria,  B.  repandata  (one  in  the  garden),  Tephrosia  con- 
sonaria  (Rhinefield),  T.  crepziscularia  (near  Wilton),  2'.  luridata  and 
T.  punctulata  (near  Wilton),  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Venilia  maculata, 
Amphidasys  betularia,  Phigalia  pedaria  {pilosaria)  larvae  near  Wilton. 
Odontopera  bidentata,  Eurymene  dolabraria  (near  Wilton),  Cleora  liche- 
nana  (two  localities  near  Salisbury),  Cabera  pnsaria,  Asthena  candidata, 
A.  luteata  (one,  Old  Sarum),  Acidalia  incanaria,  lodis  lactearia,  Hemithea, 
thymiaria,  Acidalia  trigeminata  (abundant),  Ephyra  porata,  E.punctaria, 
E.  trilinearia,  E.  omicronaria  (one ;  all  the  Ephyras  near  Wilton), 
Numeria  pulveraria  (a  few  near  Wilton),  Strenin  clathrata  (locally 
abundant),  Halia  vauaria,  Macaria  liturata  (Laverstock),  Abraxas  gros- 
sidariata,  Ligdia  adustata,  Ijomaspilis  marginata,  Minoa  euphorbiata  (a 
few  near  Wilton),  Larentia  pectiriitaria  (abundant),  L.  didyviata,  Eupi- 
thecia  palchellata  (one,  Laverstock),  E.  subfidvata  (one,  to  light),  E. 
venosata  (larvae  from  bladder  campion,  Laverstock),  E.  pusillata  (a 
short  series  beaten  from  spruce  firs  in  Rhinefield),  E.  subnotata,  E.  cen- 
taureata,  Antic! earubidatn  (one),  Melantkia  ocellata,  Melanippe  rivata,  M. 
suhtristata,  M.  fluctuata,  M.  montanata  (near  Wilton),  Fidonia  piniaria, 
Panagra  petraria,  Cidaria  corylata  (near  Wilton),  C.  dotata,  Coremia  ? 
ferrugata,  Thera  variata  (Rhinefield),  Cheimatobia  brumata  (larvfe),  C. 
boreata  (larvae  near  Wilton).  Hybernia  defoUaria  and  other  Hybernia 
larvfe  very  abundant  near  Wilton.  Hypsipetes  elutata  (very  abundant), 
Eubolia  bipunctata,  E.  cervinaria  (larv^  on  mallow  at  Wishford),  Sco- 
tosia  vetidata  (locally  abundant),  S.  rhamnata,  S.  dubitata  (larvffi  very 
abundant),  Camptogramma  bilineata,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Mesotype  virgata 
(locally  common  at  Stonehenge). 

Pyralides  : — Botys  ruralis,  Scopula  olivalis,  S.  prunalis,  Pionea  forfi- 
calis,  Hydrocampa  stagnata,  Aglossa  pinguinalis,  Ebulea  sambiicalis  (one), 
E.  crocealis  (one,  Romsey),  Eurrhypara  nrticata,  Orobena  extimalis 
(margaritalis)  (a  few  on  Laverstock  Down  ;  also  a  few  others  undeter- 
mined).    A  few  Aphomia  sociella  came  indoors  to  light. 

The  weather  was  most  unfavourable  for  dragonflies,  Calopteryx 
splendens  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally  distributed,  and  was  taken  in 
Salisbury,  by  the  canal  at  Romsey,  and  at  Wishford.     C.  virgo  was  out 
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in  the  New  Forest  when  I  went  over  on  May  22nd.  The  only  other 
species  I  noticed  were  Libellula  depressa,  in  the  New  Forest  and  near 
Wilton ;  Pyrrhosoma  nymphula,  New  Forest,  Komsey,  and  Sahsbury ; 
Ischnura  eleyans,  Romsey  and  Salisbury  ;  and  Agrion  puella,  Romsey. 

Coleoptera : — Numerous,  but  not  yet  named. — F.  M.  B.  Carb  ; 
46,  Handen  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Butteeflies  from  Brittany.  —  To 
record  at  this  distance  of  time  the  results  of  three  months'  casual 
collecting  in  1899  may  seem  to  savour  of  official  methods.  I  can  only 
apologise  for  my  want  of  industry,  and  trust  that  the  indulgent  reader 
will  think  this  a  case  in  which  the  proverb  "  Better  late  than  never" 
holds  good. 

Val  Andre,  where  this  collection  was  formed,  is  a  small  j)i(ig^  on 
the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc,  in  the  Department  of  C6tes-du-Nord.  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  Lamballe,  about  nine  miles  away.  For  nine 
months  of  the  year  Val  Andre  consists  largely  of  unoccupied  furnished 
houses,  but  it  fills  up  to  an  astonishing  degree  after  midsummer.  The 
coast  scenery  resembles  that  of  South  Devon  from  the  Start  to  Bolt- 
tail,  but  is  less  bold.  There  are  several  glens  running  inland,  where 
tiny  streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  these  are  productive  of 
sport  to  the  Nimrod  of  the  net. 

I  reached  Val  Andre  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1899,  but  the  weather 
was  not  at  the  outset  very  propitious.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  to 
send  to  England  for  some  apparatus,  and  this  was  mysteriously  de- 
layed. At  last  it  was  discovered  at  Lamballe ;  the  authorities  had 
detained  it  because  the  contents  were  not  specified  outside  the  parcel, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  persuasion  that  they  delivered  it  up  to  its 
rightful  owner.  By  May  18th  I  had  seen  Vanessa  cardui,  V.  atalanta, 
V.  urticce,  Pieris  rapa;,  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  and  Pajnlio  machaon. 
V.  cardui  was  very  common  on  the  coast,  and  it  was  there  also  that  we 
saw  an  occasional  P.  machaon.  It  was  odd  to  see  this  splendid  butter- 
fly, which  one  associates  with  the  peaceful  sunshine  of  the  fens, 
careering  about  on  the  steep  rock-bound  coast.  Later  in  May  I  saw 
or  took  Lycmia  icarus,  Colias  edusa,  Parar[/e  megoira,  Melitcea  cinxia, 
Euchloe  cardamines,  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Colias  Jiyale,  Polyommatxis 
phlceas,  and  Pieris  hrassiccc.  On  May  31st  I  took  two  Nemeobius  lucina 
in  a  valley  near  Nantois.  Melitaa  cinxia  was  extraordinarily  common 
about  this  time.  There  was  a  hayfield  close  to  the  house  where  I  was 
staying,  which  simply  swarmed  with  whatever  butterflies  were  in 
season.  After  the  hay  was  carried  the  field  produced  a  plentiful  crop 
of  vetch,  and  Lycaina  bcetica,  Aporia  cratayi,  Colias  hyale,  not  to  men- 
tion less  interesting  species,  could  be  taken  in  profusion  by  stepping 
outside  the  door.  Two  years  ago  I  happened  to  find  myself  at  Val 
Andr6  for  a  day,  and  was  sorry  to  see  that  this  happy  hunting-ground 
had  been  fenced  in. 

A  ramble  with  a  net  in  the  direction  of  Nantois  on  June  7th  pro- 
duced Syrichthus  malvo),  Thecla  rubi,  Epinephele  ianira,  and  another  iV. 
lucina.  By  this  time  M.  cinxia  was  beginning  to  look  rather  worn.  A 
little  later  in  the  month  Melaiia^'yia  galatea  and  Aporia  cratcegi  put  in 
an  appearance.  On  June  22nd  an  expedition  to  a  wood  a  mile  or  two 
inland  produced  two  specimens  of  Ccenonympha  iphis.     The  colouring 
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of  the  under  side  of  this  butterfly,  simple  as  it  is,  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  beauties  of  the  insect  world,  Horace's  simplex  munditiis, 
though  the  phrase  had  a  very  different  inspiration,  seems  to  fit  this 
butterfly  exactly.  I  also  took  a  worn  specimen  of  Melitmi  athalia,  and 
an  example  of  Pararge  egeria;  the  latter  I  had  seen  one  day  in  May 
near  Treguier,  but  had  not  before  this  found  in  the  Val  Andre  region. 

I  find  a  note  that  M.  cinxia  and  A.  craU&ji  were  still  common  on 
July  9th,  the  former  being  mostly  worn  specimens.  By  this  time 
Argijnnis  paphia,  Satyriis  seinele,  and  Epinephele  hyperanthes  had  appeared. 
The  last  was  particularly  common  in  a  glen  called  Petit  Val,  where  I 
took  it  and  S.  semele ;  also  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  polychloros  on  July 
9th.  During  this  month  I  also  took  Lyc(Bna  mjon  and  Pieris  napi,  and 
Hesperia  tkaumas  and  H.  sylvanus  were  common.  On  July  14th,  in 
one  corner  of  an  orchard  in  the  Petit  Val,  on  a  bank  overgrown  with 
broom  and  bramble,  there  were  swarms  of  common  things — galatea, 
tithonus,  ianira,  thaunias,  sylvanus,  hyperanthes,  &c.  ;  and  it  was  here 
that  I  took  a  very  bad  specimen  of  Lyacna  arioii.  I  secured  an  even 
worse  specimen  on  July  31st.  My  specimens  of  Lycana  bcetica  were 
taken  on  July  19th  in  the  field  of  vetch  already  mentioned.  On  the 
following  day  I  made  an  exceptionally  good  bag  in  the  valley  of  Flora, 
between  Val  Andre  and  Dahouet ;  the  captures  included  a  fine 
Argynnis  adippe  var,  cleodoxa  (I  did  not  take  any  of  the  ordinary  form), 
several  A.  aglaia  and  A.  paphia,  Vanessa  c-albiim,  atalanta,  io,  and 
urticoB,  one  Polyommatus  dorilis  male,  one  Thecla  quercus,  one  C.  edusa, 
and  one  P.  brassicm. 

At  this  point  my  entomological  diary  comes  for  the  time  being  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion.  However,  it  is  my  practice  to  attach  a  small 
label  with  the  date  of  capture  to  each  specimen,  so  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  record  of  further  captures  up  to  my  return  to  England  in  the 
middle  of  August.  The  precise  localities  I  cannot  at  this  time  recall, 
but  all  the  insects  in  the  following  list  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Val  Andre  : — July  28th.  Pyrgus  malvarnm  (one),  Lycmia  argiolus 
(one  male),  Polyommatus  dorilis  (two  males).  30th.  Colias  hyale  (one), 
Pieris  rapcB  (one).  31st.  Lycana  avion  (one),  Thecla  ilicis  (two), 
Limenitis  sibylla  (several).  August  2nd.  Thecla  betidce  (one).  8th. 
P.  dorilis  (one  male),  T.  betxda.  (one),  Pararge  egeria  (one).  11th.  L. 
argiolus  (one  female),  P.  dorilis  (one  female),  P.  phUeas  (one). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Doncaster,  of  the  well-known  firm  in  the 
Strand,  for  identifying  several  species  of  which  I  was  not  certain. 

I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  Heterocera  during  this  visit,  but 
I  find  a  note  under  the  date  May  18th  that  larvae  of  Bombyx  trifolii 
were  common.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  was  very  common  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  I  believe  some  larv®  of  Deilephila  euphorbia;  were  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  —  Denis  Turner  ;  2,  Shalston  Villas,  Surbiton, 
August  12th,  1903. 

The  New  Forest  in  July. — I  was  met  at  Brockenhurst  Station  by 
a  resident  friend — a  collector — on  July  16th,  whose  first  remark  to  me, 
after  the  formal  greeting,  was  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  here." 
That  was  not  very  cheering  to  a  man  who  had  looked  forward  to  his 
holidays  since  the  date  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  remark 
doubtless  was  the  echo  of  scores  of  other  collectors  in  different  parts 
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of  the  country,  probably  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it :  the  New  Forest  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  two  bad 
seasons  in  succession,  to  say  nothing  of  that  "worthy"  exterminator, 
the  "dealer,"  whose  ranks  there  are  daily  increasing,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  poor  collector,  who  arrives  with  the  idea  of  having  good 
sport,  and  gets  nothing,  except  the  proverbial  "hump";  what  little 
there  was  had  been  wiped  out.  Leacophasia  sinapis  has  not  been  seen 
for  some  years,  Apatura  iris  is  gradually  going,  so  also  is  ZygoRua 
meliloti,  and  Limenitis  sibijlla  will  be  the  next  to  disappear  probably ; 
hundreds  of  the  larvae  of  this  lovely  species  were  grabbed  by  the 
"dealer,"  and  thousands  of  the  imago  go  in  like  manner,  so  that  it 
stands  to  reason,  if  such  unmerciful  slaughter  goes  on,  there  will  soon 
be  nothing  left.  I  know  of  one  instance  myself  this  year  where  a 
certain  "  dealer  "  was  netting  all  the  L.  sihylla  he  could  possibly  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  then  retailing  them  to  schoolboys,  &c.,  at  one  halfpenny 
each.  1  should  not  wonder  if  he  retired  this  season.  We  did  a  little 
larvse-beating,  but  the  only  species  so  obtained  were  three  very  small 
Dasijchira  pmlibunda  and  one  Monia  orion.  I  secured  four  small 
larvffi  of  Acronycta  leporina  a  few  days  before  I  left,  from  alder. 
Sugaring  once  again  was  a  failure ;  the  only  insects  that  put  in  an 
appearance  were  two  Leucania  lithaiyyra,  four  Thyatira  derasa,  one 
Nola  strigula  (worn),  a  few  Leucania  turca,  Calliycna  miniata,  and  one 
Gnophira  quadra.  On  the  other  hand,  dusking  over  heather  and  in  the 
bogs  produced  very  fair  results,  and  the  following  were  taken,  but  only 
in  small  numbers  : — Acidalia  straminata,  A.aversata,  Gnophos  obscurata 
(dark  forms),  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,  Selidosema  plumaria  (males  only), 
Eupithecia  nanata,  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria,  A.  inornata,  A.  scutu- 
lata, Leucania  impudens  (worn),  L.  impura,  L.  pallens,  and  Lithosia 
mesomella.  During  the  day  some  very  nice  Hyria  muricata  (auroraria) 
were  seen  and  captured,  but  they  were  more  plentiful  earlier  in  the 
morning,  at  sunrise  ;  even  then  we  only  netted  thirty  in  five  journeys, 
including  one  specimen  quite  purple  all  over.  Lyccena  mjon  was  in 
some  numbers,  and  very  good  in  condition  ;  also  Eubolia  paUimbaria. 
Leaving  the  heather,  and  entering  the  "  rides  "  in  the  enclosures,  the 
following  were  noticed  and  captured: — Aryynnis  paphia,  Limenitis 
Sibylla  (neither  of  these  species  was  swarming  as  in  previous  years), 
var.  valesina  of  A.  paphia  (seven  seen,  five  captured),  Epinephele  titho- 
nus,  E.  hyperanthus,  and  some  larvae  of  Macroylossa  fuciformis  from 
honeysuckle.  On  the  railway-bank,  Satyrus  semcle  were  just  coming 
out,  Hesperia  tinea  was  in  plenty,  but  just  getting  over,  and  three 
Phytometra  cenea  (second  brood)  were  taken.  On  our  first  evening's 
sugaring  (which  produced  nothing)  one  example  each  of  Thyatira  batis 
and  Plusia  chrysitis  were  taken  at  bramble-blossom,  and  at  about 
10  p.m.  I  netted  one  Epione  apiciaria. — A.  J.  Lawrance  ;  Anerley,  S.E. 


OBITUAKY. 


We  have  heard  with  very  great  regret  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler,  of 
Ring  wood,  died  on  Aug.  11th  last.  A  further  notice  will  appear  in  our 
October  issue. 
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ABERRATION    OP    LYCMNA    ICARUS. 


Upper  surface  not  abnormal  in  coloration,  but  the  under 
surface  is  without  ocelH  and  the  discoidal  mark  on  the  fore 
wings  is  less  evident  than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  figure  which  is 
reproduced  from  an  excellent  drawing  by  Mr.  Horace  Knight. 
The  colour  of  the  under  surface  of  fore  wings  is  pale  greyish  white; 
outer  marginal  band  blackish,  with  a  few  orange  scales  on  it 
between  veins  2  and  3,  and  also  between  3  and  4.  Hind  wings 
white,  with  some  blue  scales  at  the  base ;  outer  marginal  lunules 
orange.  The  specimen,  which  is  a  female  in  beautiful  condition, 
was  captured  by  Mr.  George  E.  Bergman  at  Lulworth  Cove, 
Dorset,  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE -HISTORY   OF    APORIA    CRATMGI. 

By  a.  U.  Battley. 

A  FEMALE  of  this  species,  taken  in  East  Kent  on  July  19th, 
1902,  was  caged  in  an  inverted  glass- shade,  the  top  having  been 
covered  with  leno  and  the  base  filled  with  damp  sand,  into  which 
some  young  whitethorn  shoots  were  stuck.  This  was  placed  in 
a  sunny  position,  and  the  female  fed  on  sugar  every  alternate 
day.     The  following  are  extracts  from  my  diary : — 

ENTOM. — OCTOBEB,    1903.  X 
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August  1st. — Female  dead,  having  deposited  eggs  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  These  are  shining  golden  yellow,  of  a 
small  size  for  the  insect,  ovoid  in  shape,  and  attached  by  one 
end  in  close  patches  of  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  and 
twenty-one  respectively  on  upper  sides  of  two  adjoining  white- 
thorn leaves,  and  forty-seven  on  under  side  of  another  leaf — say 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  all. 

August  26th.—  Some  of  the  ova  are  now  turning  lead-coloured. 

August  29th. — About  eight  larv?e  emerged. 

August  31st. — Larvfe  have  not  begun  to  feed  yet,  though 
fresh  whitethorn  leaves  are  within  one-eighth  inch  of  them,  they 
appear  to  be  spinning  a  web  over  the  dead  leaf  close  to  the  eggs 
and  resting  thereon.  Eemainder  of  eggs  developing  a  dark  speck 
at  apex.  {Note. — These  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  emerging  in  all ;  possibly  this  was  caused  by  the  juices  of 
the  partially  dead  leaf  acting  upon  the  eggs.) 

September  1st. — Larvfe  have  now  extended  their  web  to  a 
living  leaf,  and  are  feeding  on  the  under  surface. 

Sejitember  7th. — Changed  food  for  first  time,  leaving  larva? 
in  web  on  old  leaves,  and  dropping  same  on  new  leaves. 

September  9th. — Larv?e  have  not  moved  for  two  days,  and 
appear  to  be  hybernating. 

September  13th. — Larvae  are  feeding  again. 

September  16th. — Put  some  plum  into  cage. 

September  18th. — Larvae  are  eating  plum  freely,  feeding  only 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  where  a  hawthorn  leaf  overlaps. 
They  remain  in  their  nest  during  the  day,  and  feed  at  night. 

September  28th. — Put  in  more  plum,  larvae  having  eaten  the 
under  surface  of  about  a  square  inch.  There  are  now  six  larvae 
alive,  one  in  second  (?)  skin,  just  ready  to  change,  the  others  in 
third  skin,  the  longest  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They 
are  very  hairy,  reminding  one  of  young  Malacosoma  {Bomhyx) 
neustria.  They  have  formed  a  tight  nest  of  a  curled  dead  leaf 
attached  to  a  living  one,  but  chiefly  rest  on  the  denuded  surface 
of  the  living  leaf. 

October  5th. — Larvfe  still  feeding  slowly.  They  have  now 
attached  their  nest  very  firmly  to  adjacent  twigs  by  bands  of 
silk  threads. 

October  19th. — Larvae  have  not  left  their  nest  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  so  removed  the  cage  into  a  cool  place  in  the  garden  for 
hybernation. 

March  21st,  1903. — Three  larvae  out  of  hybernaculum.  Re- 
moved them  from  old  web,  and  placed  them  on  budding  shoot  of 
whitethorn. 

March  26th. — Larvae  have  spun  up  in  terminal  shoot  of  white- 
thorn, and  are  feeding  on  the  entire  leaves. 

April  1st. — Larvae  now  nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
They  feed  in  the  sunshine,  retreating  into  their  nest  at  night. 
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April  4th. — They  now  roam  more  from  their  nest  by  day. 

April  9th. — One  larva  shed  its  winter  coat,  and  is  now  much 
more  hairy  and  brightly  coloured,  much  like  Malacosoma  {Bom- 
hijx)  castrensis. 

April  16th. — All  three  larvae  have  now  shed  their  winter  coat, 
the  largest  being  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 

April  17th. — Gave  fresh  food,  whitethorn  and  plum,  larvae  at 
once  attacking  the  latter. 

April  21st. — Largest  larva  laid  up  for  final  moult.  Only 
slight  traces  of  a  web  have  been  made  since  changing  food. 

May  1st. — Description  of  largest  larva :  About  one  inch  long, 
rather  flabby ;  curls  in  a  loose  ring  when  touched,  but  immedi- 
ately relaxes  and  crawls  away  ;  rests  on  a  few  silken  threads 
stretched  over  a  plum-leaf;  feeding  rapidly  in  the  sunlight. 
Head  and  second  segment  black,  dorsal  line  black,  then  a  red 
brown  band  interrupted  by  black  at  the  divisions  of  the  segments, 
then  another  black  band  ending  just  above  the  spiracles  ;  ventral 
area  grey ;  spiracles  nearly  black.  The  whole  body  is  clothed  in 
dense  silky  hairs,  the  longest  nearly  one-eighth  inch  long,  all 
grey  on  the  ventral  area,  the  longer  ones  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  being  also  grey,  while  the  short  hairs  on  the  red-brown 
parts  are  red-brown.     Legs  black,  claspers  grey. 

May  13th. — Largest  larva  forming  silk  pads  for  pupation, 
being  now  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long. 

May  19th,  21st  and  24th. — Dates  of  pupation.  Pupa  nearly 
one  inch  long,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  dorsal  line  on  thorax, 
outlines  of  head  and  collar  and  entire  ventral  surface  black ;  a 
chain  of  black  spots  along  the  hind  margin  of  wing-cases,  and  a 
row  of  four  or  five  large  black  spots  across  disc  ;  abdomen  also 
spotted  with  black.  Point  of  head,  spots  on  collar,  and  spira- 
cular  line  bright  yellow,  towards  which  colour  the  ground  colour 
inclines  in  some  places,  notably  thorax  and  dorsal  line  on 
abdomen. 

June  12th. — Second  pupa  developing  for  emergence.  The 
wing-case  appears  to  have  extended  by  the  unfolding  of  a  crease 
on  its  hind  margin,  thus  leaving  a  pale  border  beyond  the  chain 
of  black  spots,  both  these  and  the  discal  spots  being  now  seen  to 
be  between  the  wing  rays. 

June  11th,  17th  and  21st. — Imagines  emerged  (one  male, 
two  females),  being  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  normal 
time  of  emergences  in  the  wild  state  for  this  season. 

"  Kingsfield,"  Hunters  Forstal,  Heme  Bay  : 
Sept.  22ncl,  1903. 
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ASPHONDYLIA     ULICIS,    Teaill. 
By  T.  a.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  find  any  original  notes  on  this 
species  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Verrall.  I  found  the  species  very 
abundant  here  this  August.  It  probably  is,  in  many  places,  very 
often,  if  looked  for,  as  Mr.  Verrall  suggests.  What  led  me  to 
take  an  interest  in  it  was  the  dimorphism,  if  that  word  is  cor- 
rectly applicable,  of  the  galls.  Mr.  Verrall  notes  that  they 
resemble  the  flower-buds,  but  are  larger.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  form  of  them  are  the  flower-buds,  and  the  gall  is  often  easily 
separated  into  the  two  divisions  of  the  calyx  ;  at  its  base  are  the 
two  floral  bracts.  The  larva,  in  fact,  occupies  the  cavity  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  flower  are  wanting,  how  dis- 
appearing I  do  not  know.  But,  as  well  as  this,  the  gall  has 
another  form,  which  is  the  seed-vessel,  not  very  much  altered  in 
appearance.  They  remain  rather  soft,  are  rather  swollen  basally 
(the  gall)  and  dwindled  a  little  at  the  apex.  The  two  valves  of 
which  they  consist  are  nearly  as  distinct  as  in  a  normal  seed- 
vessel  ;  they  equally  terminate  in  the  remains  of  the  style,  and 
are  surrounded  in  the  same  way  by  the  dead  and  dry  calyx  and 
corolla.  There  seems  no  very  definite  reason  why  the  apical 
portion  of  the  seed-vessel  should  not  contain  some  traces  of  a 
seed,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  find  such  an  example. 

Those  in  the  seed-vessels  are  about  a  week  later  in  emerging 
than  those  in  the  buds.  In  mid  August,  when  I  found  them,  the 
enlarged  buds  were  very  conspicuous,  there  being  no  normal 
buds  on  the  plant,  indeed,  all  the  normal  inflorescence  was  in 
the  form  of  seed-pods  already  black  or  blackening,  but  not  ripe. 
The  galls,  formed  of  seed-pods,  were  less  conspicuous,  because 
hidden  to  some  extent  by  the  dried  floral  envelopes,  but  when 
seen  were  really  conspicuous,  from  being  quite  green,  and  so 
differing  from  the  ordinary  pods. 

I  know  too  little  of  gall-midges  to  know  whether  this  varia- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  galls  is  common ;  it  was  new  to  me. 
Is  there  some  other  name  for  these  than  galls  ?  If  galls  be 
tj'pically  those  of  the  Cynipidae,  the  residence  of  the  larva  in  a 
"gall"  is  actually  in  the  plant  tissues.  In  most  gall-midges  I 
know,  the  larva  is  outside  the  plant,  i.  e.  the  inside  of  the  gall  is 
naturally  an  external  surface  of  the  plant,  and  not  a  morbid 
cavity  in  the  tissues.  This  is  true  morphologically  of  the  cavity 
of  a  seed-vessel,  as  in  Asphondylia  ulicis. 

Betiila,  Reigate  :  September,  1903. 
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EMERGENCE     OF     MSCHNA     GRANDIS. 
By  H.  T.  Dobson,  F.E.S. 

My  friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  the  author  of  *  British  Dragon- 
flies,'  having  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  two  nymphs  of  Mschna 
grandis diuxinghis  absence  from  home,  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer, 
thinking  that  I  might  learn  something  of  the  habits  of  this  species ; 
a  desire  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  been  fully  realized. 

One  nymph  died  in  a  few  days,  but  the  other  I  fed  daily  with 
a  worm  for  several  weeks,  till  at  last  it  refused  food,  and  then 
rested  for  several  days  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water  on  a 
lily  leaf.  After  this  period  of  rest,  it  crawled  up  a  thin  green 
stick  till  it  had  reached  several  inches  above  the  water ;  this 
was  done  on  the  morning  of  August  26th,  The  insect  having 
surveyed  this  new  aspect  of  life  seemed  somewhat  alarmed,  and 
descended  into  the  water  again,  resting  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  lily-leaf.  In  this  position  I  observed  it  several  times  during 
the  following  day ;  however,  at  8  p.m.,  the  nymph  left  the  water 
and  ascended  a  green  twig  until  it  had  risen  about  six  inches 
above  the  water. 

From  that  moment  it  seemed  to  commence  the  real  work  for 
its  future  life.  However,  before  I  begin  a  description  of  the 
emergence,  it  would  be  as  well  to  observe  that  there  was  no  day- 
light at  8  p.m.  on  August  27th,  and  that  the  only  artificial  light 
I  had  in  the  room  at  the  time  was  one  candle,  a  light  which  was. 
not  increased  until  the  nymph-case  was  broken. 

At  five  minutes  past  eight  the  upper  part  of  the  insect  was 
dry,  and  it  was  quite  obvious  that  great  internal  exertions  were 
being  made.  Two  minutes  later  I  observed  that  the  head  of  the 
embryo  dragonfly  had  been  drawn  through  the  neck  and  below 
the  head  of  the  nymph.  In  another  one  and  a  half  minutes,  or, 
to  be  exact,  at  eight  and  a  half  minutes  past  eight,  the  skin  of 
the  nymph  below  its  head  had  so  swollen  that  it  split,  when 
instantly  emerged  the  head  of  the  fly.  In  twenty  seconds  the 
legs  were  partly  visible,  and  the  work  of  drawing  them  out  of 
their  old  case  continued  till  all  were  free  by  ten  past  eight.  The 
next  moment  the  released  portion  of  the  insect  fell  down,  the 
head  facing  the  water.  A  rest  of  twenty-five  seconds  followed, 
after  which  the  struggle  for  freedom  continued,  so  much  so  that 
by  fourteen  minutes  past  eight,  seven  segments  were  outside  the 
case.  During  the  efforts  that  were  made  while  the  insect  was 
head  downwards,  I  observed  that  the  wing-cases  of  the  nymph 
had  been  placed  across  the  twig  that  it  hung  upon,  so  as  to  form 
a  lever  for  the  new-born  fly  to  pull  against.  By  fifteen  minutes 
past  eight  the  only  movements  observable  were  in  the  legs,  which 
were  quivering ;  then  the  first  pair  were  placed  round  its  head. 

For  the  next  seven  minutes  it  remained  motionless,  and  thus 
gave  me  time  to  take  a  sketch  of  its  position.     At  thirty-two 
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minutes  past  eight  it  suddenly  darted  up,  as  if  a  spring  had  been 
released,  and  clutched  with  its  legs  at  the  head  of  the  nymph- 
case.  Five  seconds  later  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  body 
was  out  of  the  case  and  hanging  below  it,  the  whole  length  being 
two  and  one-eighth  inches.  By  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight 
the  tiny  wings  looked  like  pieces  of  snow,  and  began  to  expand  ; 
the  growth  was  so  rapid  that  in  two  minutes  they  had  extended 
from  about  half  an  inch  to  one  and  one-eighth  inches  long, 
their  colour  being  cream  with  a  tinge  of  green  in  it.  At  forty 
minutes  past  eight  the  body  and  head  were  trembling  with 
emotion,  the  wings  had  extended  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  the  two  lateral  stripes  on  the  thorax  were  appearing. 
Measuring  the  wings  at  8.42  p.m.,  they  were  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  long  and  opaque.  During  the  next  two  minutes 
my  notes  and  sketches  show  the  body  to  be  very  much  curved, 
so  that  the  wings  drop  much  below  it.  The  dragonfly  appeared 
to  be  exerting  every  muscle  in  order  to  fully  develop  its  wings. 
At  forty-eight  minutes  past  eight  the  pterostigma  became  visible  ; 
they  were  a  light  green  colour.  Two  minutes  later,  and  the 
hitherto  opaque  wings  became  transparent.  At  8.55  p.m.  it  was 
perfectly  still,  and  (with  the  exception  of  moving  its  legs  at  8.57) 
it  remained  absolutely  quiet  for  twenty-five  minutes,  the  body 
hanging  in  a  straight  line  below  the  head.  The  wings  were  then 
hyaline,  and  the  nervures  were  showing  plainly.  It  continued 
to  rest  till  10.28  p.m.,  when  it  moved  its  head,  and  in  one  more 
minute  the  wings  quivered  and  spread  wide  open,  the  costal 
margins  of  the  fore  wings  being  at  right  angles  with  the  body. 
In  that  graceful  position  it  remained  till  11.39,  when  suddenly  it 
flew  round  the  room.  At  this  point  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  on  the  following  morning  .E.  grandis  was  found  clinging  to 
the  wall  with  wings  so  well  coloured  that  I  deemed  it  wise  to 
prepare  it  for  the  cabinet. 

Ivy  House,  New  Maiden. 


A    LIST     OF    THE     LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF 
CAPEI;    WITH    A    FEW    NOTES. 

By  C.   Seymour  Browne. 

For  such  a  small  island  the  number  of  species  of  Lepido- 
ptera  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  the  entomologist.  Con- 
sidering that  the  greatest  length  does  not  exceed  6^  kilometres, 
the  breadth  2|  kilometres,  and  that  the  total  area  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  15  square  kilometres,  and  that  this  space 
contains  a  population  of  6000,  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a 
quantity  of  lepidopterous  insects  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  limited 
area.     This,  however,  is  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  mountainous 
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character  of  the  land,  which  attains  at  Monte  Solaro — the  highest 
point — an  altitude  of  608  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that,  while  many  parts  of  the  island  are  under 
close  cultivation,  other  portions  are  wilderness  and  rugged  rock, 
with  precipitous  cliffs  sheer  down  to  the  sea,  where  the  larvae 
remain  undisturbed,  so  many  conditions  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Lepidoptera  are  met  with.  The  food-plant  is  extremely 
varied,  and  anything  approaching  a  severe  frost  is  a  thing 
unknown. 

A  list  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  especially  when  there 
are  no  previous  data  to  go  upon ;  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  island. 

The  Costas,  father  and  son,  have  left  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  regarding  the  Neapolitan  district,  of  which  Capri 
forms  a  part ;  but  their  works,  being  mostly  contributions  to 
journals,  are  difficult  to  find,  and  the  result  of  their  researches 
laborious  to  classify. 

Many  Lepidoptera  are  rarely  found,  some  owing  to  scarcity, 
others  to  reclusive  habits,  and  many  only  appear  in  certain 
years;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  a  specimen  which 
can  only  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  pilgrim,  such  as  are  usually 
classed  amongst  the  doubtful  species  of  a  locality.  I  have  only 
observed  one  or  two  fully  developed  specimens  of  such  common 
insects  as  Brotolomia  meticiclosa,  Linn.,  and  Phalera  bucephala, 
Linn.,  though  plenty  of  pup^e  have  been  brought  to  me.  So 
there  must  be  many  gaps  in  my  list,  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  further  research.  I  have  used  the  names  and  numbers  as 
given  in  Staudinger  and  Rebel's  Catalogue,  1901  edition : — 

Papilionid.e. 
4.  PapUio  machaon,  L.    Common  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  by  the  sea. 

PlEKID^. 

45.   Pieris  brassicce,  L.     Very  common. 

48.  P.  rajya,  L.  This  year  (1903) has  been  a  small  plague,  appearing 
in  numbers,  end  of  July,  though  previous  year  only  ordinarily  common. 

57.  P.  daplidice,  L.  Fairly  common  on  the  mountains,  appearing 
end  of  summer. 

62a.  Euchloii  belia,  Cram.  var.  romana.     Calberia,  commou. 

113.  Colias  edasa,  Fab.  Very  common  all  through  the  year,  except 
winter. 

113i!'.  C.  edusa,  Fab.,  female  ab.  helice,  Hiib.  Two  specimens  in 
July,  1903  ;  none  noticed  last  year. 

125.  Gonepteryx  cleopatra.  L.     A  few  specimens,  females  scarce. 

NyMPHALIDiE. 

152.  Pijrameis  atalanta,  L.  Fairly  common  ;  observed  a  specimen 
in  March. 

154.  P.  canlai,  L.  Very  common,  was  one  of  the  first  butterflies, 
appearing  in  thousands  in  May,  but  all  worn  specimens  ;  had  they 
hybernated  ? 
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167.  Polygonia  cgea,  Cram.     Common. 

185.  MelltoBa  didyma,  Ochs.     Common. 

225.  Aryynnis  lathonia,  L.     One  specimen,  1903,  in  July. 

341.  Saiyrus  hermione,  L.     Very  common  in  summer  and  autumn. 

352.  S.  setnele,  L.     Very  common. 

370a.  S.  >itatiUnus,  Hufn.,  var.  aliionia,  Fab.  Common  on  the 
mountains  in  autumn. 

385.  Pararge  ageria,  L.     Fairly  common. 

390.   P.  megcEra,  L.     Common. 

392.  P.  vifcra,  L.     Scarce. 

402a.  Epinephele  jwrtina,  L.,  var.  hispulla,  Hiib.     Common. 

423.  E.  Ida,  Esper.  Male  appears  first,  and  when  female  appears 
very  few  males  to  be  found  unworn. 

Lyc^nid.^. 

464.   Theda  ilicis,  Esp. 

482,  Zephyrus  quercus,  L.  One  specimen  (female),  1902,  and  one 
undeveloped  specimen,  1903,  both  in  late  summer. 

512.   Chrysophanus  phlceas,  L.     Fairly  scarce. 

529.  Lanijddes  bwticus,  L.     Common  in  late  summer. 

604.  LyccDua  icarus,  Eoth.     Fairly  common,  early  summer. 

633.  L.  sebriis,  Boisduval.  Fairly  common  amongst  the  broom  in 
early  summer. 

635.  L.  niinimiis,  Fues.    Same  as  L.  sehrus,  but  not  quite  so  common. 

638.  L.  cyllarus,  Eott.     Fairly  common,  early  summer. 

650.  Cyaniria  argiolus,  L.     Very  common. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    CULICID^    FROM  THE    FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES. 
By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 

Amongst  a  large  collection  of  beautifully  mounted  mosquitoes 
sent  to  me  for  identification,  and  collected  and  bred  by  Dr. 
Durham,  I  at  once  detected  several  new  species,  including  a 
Stethomyia.  This  genus,  which  I  founded  on  a  species  taken  by 
Dr.  Durham  and  others  in  South  America  {S.  niniba),  was  repre- 
sented by  that  species  only  until  the  one  here  described  came 
to  hand, — strange  to  say,  by  the  discoverer  of  the  first  species 
in  another  continent. 

The  characters  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  males  of  the  Malayan  species  than  in  the 
type  of  the  genus. 

The  collection  also  contained  a  new  Nyssorhynchus  and  a  new 
Skusea,  also  described  here. 

Amongst  others  in  this  collection  are  the  following  : — Nysso- 
7'hynchus  albirostris,  Theob. ;  A'^.  maculatus,  Theob. ;  Myzorhynclms 
sinensis,  Wied ;  M.  vanus,  Wlk. ;  M.  barhirostris,  Van  der  Wulp  ; 
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Myzomyia  rossii,  Giles  ;  Desvoidea  ventralis,  Walker  ;  Culex 
mimeticus,  Noe.  ;  Stegomyia  scutellaris,  Wlk. ;  Tceniorhynchus 
conopas,  Frau. ;  T.  brevicelhdus,  Theob. ;  Mansonia  annulipes,y^\k. ; 
M.  annulifera,  Theob. ;  Finlaya  poicilia,  Theob. 

Genus  Stethomyia,  Theob.  (Mono.  Culicid.  iii.  p.  62,  1903). 

Stethomyia  fragilis,  n.  sp. 

Thorax  ochraceous  brown ;  abdomen,  legs,  palpi,  and  proboscis 
deep  brown ;  antenufe  white  with  brown  plume-hairs.  Legs  long, 
delicate. 

^  .  Head  deep  brown  with  small  flat  creamy  scales  between  the 
eyes  and  partly  above ;  narrow  brown  upright  forked  scales  behind ; 
eyes  deep  purple ;  proboscis  long  and  thin,  deep  brown,  paler  at  the 
base ;  antennae  with  testaceous  basal  joint,  apex  brown,  remainder 
white  with  narrow  brown  rings  and  brown  plume-hairs ;  palpi  pale 
brown  with  deep  brown  scales,  last  two  joints  swollen  with  a  few 
black  bristles  ;  head  united  to  thorax  by  rather  a  long  neck.  Thorax 
bright  ochraceous  brown,  almost  nude,  a  few  scattered  long  irregular 
deep  brown  hairs;  scutellum  pale  greyish  brown,  nude;  the  pale 
brown  border-bristles  alternately  long  and  short ;  pleurae  ochraceous 
brown  with  a  greyish  sheen;  metanotum  chestnut-brown  ;  prothoracic 
lobes  ochraceous  brown  with  a  few  black  bristles,  very  distinctly 
mammillated.  Abdomen  very  narrow,  expanding  apically,  deep  brown 
to  almost  black,  with  longish  curved  black  hairs ;  genitalia  pale  testa- 
ceous; claspers  long  and  thin.  Legs  long  and  thin,  deep  brown  ;  coxae 
very  pale ;  fore  legs  with  apparently  only  one  claw,  which  is  large 
and  biserrated,  one  tooth  being  basal ;  mid  ungues  equal,  simple, 
moderately  large,  curved ;  hind  small,  equal  and  simple,  nearly  straight. 
Wings  with  the  veins  with  pale  brown  lanceolate  scales ;  those  on  the 
subcostal,  first  long  vein  and  basal  part  of  costa  short  and  rather 
broad ;  first  submarginal  cell  very  long  and  narrow,  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  second  posterior  cell,  both  cells  about  the  same  width  ; 
base  of  the  first  submarginal  a  long  way  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing 
than  the  base  of  the  second  posterior ;  stem  of  the  first  submarginal 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  cell ;  stem  of  the  second  posterior  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  cell ;  mid  cross-vein  a  little  nearer  the  apex  of 
the  wing  than  the  supernumerary ;  the  posterior  cross-vein  about  half 
its  length  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the  mid.  Halteres  with 
pale  stem  and  slightly  fuscous  knob,  which  is  curved  in  the  middle. 
Length  4  mm. 

Tiine  of  capture.     January  and  December. 

Hab.     Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 

Observations. — Described  from  two  males  bred  by  Dr.  Durham. 
Types  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.).  This  is  the  second 
species  of  Stethomyia  so  far  known,  the  other  species  occurring  in 
S.  America.  The  characters  of  the  genus — namely,  the  mammil- 
lated prothoracic  lobes  and  the  flat  scales  between  the  eyes,  &c. — 
are  very  marked.  It  is  a  very  delicate-looking  mosquito,  and 
differs  completely  from  the  dark  S.  nimba,  Theob.  (Mono.  Culicid. 
iii.  p.  62). 
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Dr.  Durham  sends  me  the  following  note  concerning  this 
species  : — "  Sunday,  Jan.  18th,  1903.  Larvfe  andpupse  collected 
about  two  miles  away  (from  Kuala  Lumpur)  in  pool  in  jungle. 
Clear  water  pool,  surrounded,  and  more  or  less  hidden,  by  shrubs 
and  ferns ;  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  drinking-water 
dipping  well  since  abandoned,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  near  a  stream  and  some  dried-up  swamp 
where  Culex  mimeticus  larvae  had  been  caught.  Numerous  small 
dark  AnopJieles-likQ  larv£e,  which  all  died  before  transforming ; 
there  were  also  some  quite  minute  pupae.  Only  two  hatched  out. 
The  long-palped  species  sat  a  la  Anopheline  at  an  angle." 

Genus  Nyssorhynohus,  Blanchard(Mono.  Culicid.  iii,  p.  92, 1903). 

NyssorJiynchus  nivipes,  n.  sp. 

Thorax  black,  with  snowy  white  spindle-shaped  scales  ;  pleuraa 
mottled  with  dark  and  light  brown ;  abdomen  black,  hairy,  with  pale 
scales  on  the  last  two  segments  and  genitalia.  Wings  with  three 
large  and  three  small  basal  costal  spots ;  the  third  black  spot  the 
largest,  with  three  small  spots  beneath ;  most  of  the  veins  pale  scaled, 
the  fourth  dark  up  to  the  fork.  Legs  deep  brown ;  the  fore  and  the 
mid  with  apical  pale  bands,  the  hind  with  the  last  three  tarsi  white, 
and  also  tbe  apex  of  the  preceding  one. 

S- .  Head  deep  brown,  with  a  tuft  of  snowy  white  upright  forked 
scales  and  a  slight  pale  border  around  the  eyes,  two  snowy  white 
bristles  projecting  forwards  and  some  brown  ones  laterally ;  antenna3 
brown  with  flaxen  and  white  plume-hairs ;  basal  segments  with 
brown  and  white  scales ;  palpi  brown,  clavate,  two  white  ventral 
patches  on  the  apical  swollen  part,  and  some  white  scales  ventrally  on 
the  remainder,  a  few  brown  lateral  hairs  on  the  last  two  joints  ; 
proboscis  thin,  black.  Thorax  black  to  blackish-brown,  with  scattered 
snowy-white  spindle-shaped  scales  and  some  brown  ones  projecting 
forwards  between  the  thorax  and  nape ;  prothoracic  lobes  brown  with 
white  scales  ;  scutellum  with  spindle-shaped  white  scales  ;  pleura3  dark 
and  paler  brown,  slightly  mottled,  and  with  scattered  white  scales. 
Abdomen  black,  with  brown  hairs,  the  last  three  segments  with  narrow 
white  scales,  especially  on  tbe  apical  borders  ;  genitalia  densely  scaled 
with  small  flat  and  narrow-curved  white  scales.  Wings  ornamented 
much  as  in  N.  stephend,  but  the  fourth  black  spot  on  the  first  long 
vein  extends  backwards  past  the  small  white  costal  spot ;  there  are 
also  more  dark  scales  on  the  branches  of  the  first  submarginal  cell, 
and  three  (not  two)  spots  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  fifth  vein.  Legs 
brown  ;  the  fore  pair  with  apical  pale  bands  to  the  metatarsi  and  first 
two  tarsi,  and  a  white  apical  spot  to  the  tibiae  ;  ungues  unequal,  the 
larger  biserrated  ;  mid  legs  with  a  pale  apical  band  to  the  metatarsi 
only,  and  a  trace  of  a  pale  tibial  spot ;  ungues  equal  (apparently),  both 
uniserrated  ;  hind  legs  with  the  last  three  joints  white;  also  the  apical 
half  of  the  first  tarsal,  apex  of  metatarsus  and  tibite  also  white  ;  claws 
small,  equal,  and  simple.     Length  3-5  mm. 

Hah.     Kuala  Lumpur  (Fed.  Malay  States). 
Time  of  capture.     January. 
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Observations. — Described  from  three  males  taken  by  Dr. 
Durham.  They  come  very  near  A^.  stephensi,  the  wing  ornamen- 
tation being  almost  the  same ;  the  thoracic  scales  are  spindle- 
shaped,  not  narrow-curved,  and  the  legs  are  not  speckled.  In 
stephensi  the  hind  legs  are  not  white  at  their  apex  as  in  this 
species.  It  also  comes  very  near  N.  macidatas,  but  differs  in 
(1)  the  mid  ungues  of  the  male  not  being  simple,  and  in  (2)  the 
greater  number  of  white  hind  tarsal  segments. 

Genus  Skusea,  Theob.  (Mono.  Culicid.  iii.  p.  291,  1903). 

Skusea  diurna,  n.  sp. 

Head  black,  with  a  narrow  pale  median  line,  and  paler  at  the 
sides ;  proboscis  brown ;  thorax  richly  brown  scaled  ;  pleurre  black, 
with  silvery  spots ;  abdomen  black,  unhanded,  with  basal  lateral 
silvery  spots.  Legs  dark  brown,  unhanded,  paler  at  the  base  and 
beneath  the  femora  ;  femora  rather  swollen. 

?  .  Head  covered  with  flat  black  scales,  a  narrow  indistinct  line 
of  dull  creamy  ones  and  a  few  pale  dull  blue  ones  at  the  sides ;  a  few 
thick  black  bristles  projecting  over  the  golden  eyes ;  clypeus  black, 
truncated  with  a  slight  median  depression,  in  certain  lights  with  grey 
sheen ;  palpi  and  proboscis  brown,  the  former  very  short ;  antenna 
brown,  base  of  second  joint  bright  testaceous.  Thorax  black,  covered 
with  rather  long  rich- brown  narrow-curved  scales,  a  few  paler  scales 
in  front,  over  the  head ;  scutellum  deep  brown  with  narrow-curved 
brown  scales,  and  five  median  border-bristles  ;  pleurte  brown,  with 
silvery  white  spots.  Abdomen  black,  with  small,  nearly  basal,  lateral 
white  spots  ;  border-bristles  dull  brown  ;  venter  brown.  Wings  with 
brown  scales ;  the  first  submarginal  cell  a  little  longer  but  no  narrower 
than  the  second  posterior  cell,  its  stem  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  cell,  its  base  nearly  level  with  that  of  the  second  posterior  cell ; 
stem  of  the  latter  as  long  as  the  cell ;  posterior  cross-vein  about  one 
and  a  half  times  its  own  length  distant  from  the  mid  cross-vein. 
Halteres  with  ochraceous  stem  and  fuscous  knob.  Legs  deep  brown, 
unbanded ;  femora  pale  ventrally  ;  bases  of  the  legs  slightly  pallid ; 
femora  rather  thickened,  slightly  hairy ;  tibite  with  long  bristles  and 
a  row  of  short  ones,  also  a  few  apical  bristles  ;  ungues  equal  and 
simple.     Length  4  mm. 

Hah.     Jugra,  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Time  of  appearance.     September. 

Observations. — Described  from  a  female  in  perfect  condition 
bred  by  Dr.  Durham  from  a  larva  collected  in  the  hospital 
reservoir  at  Jugra.  It  certainly  comes  well  in  the  genus  Skusea, 
but  there  are  only  five  mid  scutellar  bristles.  It  is  a  day  flyer. 
It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  *S'.  multiplex,  but  differs  in 
having  simple  ungues  and  unadorned  thorax. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TEN  NEW  SPECIES  AND  NINE 
NEW  GENERA  OF  ICHNEUMONIDyE  FROM  INDIA, 
CEYLON,     AND     JAPAN. 

By  p.  Cabieron. 

(Concluded  from  p.  241.) 

Leptothecus  kufomaculatus,  sp.  nov. 
Black  ;  the  middle  of  the  propleurte  broadly,  the  base  narrowly, 
the  upper  half  of  the  mesopleurje,  the  centre  of  the  mesosterniim,  the 
mesouotum,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  scutellum  broadly  in  the  middle, 
rufous ;  the  two  outer  anese  of  the  median  segment,  the  apex  of  the 
spiracular  area,  with  the  spines  and  the  apex  of  the  pleurae  above, 
yellow,  the  posterior  median  area  and  the  part  on  either  side  above  it 
rufous.  Legs  pallid  yellow,  the  fore  femora  below,  the  middle  above 
and  at  the  base  below,  the  hinder  coxte,  except  at  the  apex,  the  femora 
entirely,  and  the  apex  of  the  hinder  tibite,  black.  Wings  clear  hyaline, 
the  stigma  testaceous,  the  costa  and  nervures  black.  The  second  to 
fourth  ventral  segments  yellowish,  the  dorsal  narrowly  at  the  apices, 
the  last  yellowish  in  the  middle  above,  broadly  at  the  apex,  narrowly 
at  the  base.  The  twelfth  to  twenty-second  joints  of  the  antennte 
clear  white,  the  scape  thickly  covered  with  white  pubescence,  its  basal 
half  rufous  beneath.  Face,  clypeus,  inner  orbits  narrowly  at  the  front, 
more  broadly  above  the  frontal  depression,  narrowly  on  the  outer 
orbits  above,  broadly  below,  and  the  malar  space,  yellow.  ?  .  Length, 
17  mm. 

Hah.     Darjeeling. 

Face  sparsely  punctured,  the  sides  with  a  few  strife,  the  clypeus 
smooth  ;  both  are  sparsely  covered  with  glistening  white  hair  ;  the 
front,  vertex,  and  occiput  shagreened,  and  thickly  covered  with  white 
pubescence.  Base  of  mandibles  broadly  yellow.  Scutellum  coarsely 
granular,  thickly  covered  with  short  white  pubescence.  Areola  coarsely 
closely  transversely  striated,  as  are  also  the  lateral  areae.  Pleurae 
closely  punctured,  the  apex  of  the  pro-  and  the  base  of  the  meso- 
striated ;  the  meta-  on  the  basal  two-thirds  closely  longitudinally 
striated. 

PH^OGENINI. 

Benecles,  gen.  nov. 
Metathoracic  spiracles  small,  almost  circular.  Median  segment 
completely  areolated,  obliquely  depressed  at  the  base,  the  sides  not 
toothed,  but  with  the  keel  at  the  apex  in  the  middle  prominent ;  the 
areola  wider  than  long,  slightly  narrowed  towards  the  apex.  Scutellum 
roundly  convex,  not  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  mesonotum, 
its  sides  keeled  at  the  base.  Apex  of  clypeus  broadly  transverse,  its 
sides  above  with  an  oblique  furrow.  Mandibles  unequally  toothed, 
the  apical  long,  sharply  pointed,  the  subapical  short,  indistinct. 
Temples  small,  obliquely  narrowed.  Post-scutellum  stout ;  the  gas- 
trocceli  shallow,  distinct ;  the  lunula  large.  Areolet  5-angled,  nar- 
rowed above  ;  the  disco-cubital  nervure  without  the  stump  of  a  nervure. 
Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  the  scape  distinctly  shorter  than  the 
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first  joint  of  the  flagellum,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  following 
joint.  Hinder  legs  much  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  ovipositor 
largely  projects.  The  transverse  basal  uervure  is  interstitial.  In  the 
hind  wings  the  transverse  median  nervure  is  broken  far  below  the 
middle.  The  apex  of  the  metathorax  is  not  produced  beyond  the  in- 
sertion of  the  hind  coxse.     Apex  of  abdomen  marked  with  white. 

The  small  round  metathoracic  spiracles  refer  this  genus  to 
the  Phffiogenini.  In  Ashmead's  *  Classification  of  the  Ichneumon 
Flies '  it  would  come  in  near  Herpestomus.  Characteristic  is  the 
long  sharp  pointed  apical  and  the  indistinct  subapical  tooth  of 
the  mandibles. 

Bbnecles  rufomaculatus,  sp.  nov. 

Black  ;  the  mesopleura,  the  mesosternum,  the  median  segment, 
the  petiole,  the  four  anterior  legs,  the  posterior  coxfe,  trochanters,  and 
femora,  except  at  the  apex,  red ;  the  flagellum  broadly  in  the  middle 
and  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  white ;  the  wings  hyaline,  the  nervures 
and  stigma  black.      ?  .     Length,  9  mm. 

Hah.     Ceylon,  Trincomali  (Col.  Yerbury). 

Front,  vertex,  face,  and  clypeus  closely,  regularly,  and  distinctly 
punctured  ;  the  apex  of  the  clypeus  smooth  and  shining.  Mandibles 
and  palpi  black ;  the  apex  of  the  former  smooth  and  shining.  The 
metanotum  is  less  closely  and  more  strongly  punctured  than  the  meso- 
notum  ;  its  basal  depression  is  smooth  ;  the  areola  is  obscurely  sha- 
greened,  and  has  a  longitudinal  keel  in  the  centre  on  the  apical  half. 
The  apex  of  the  pronotum  has  a  striated  margin  ;  the  base  of  the 
mesopleurffi  closely  longitudinally  striated.  The  centre  of  the  post- 
petiole  is  smooth ;  the  sides  are  depressed  and  obscurely  punctured ; 
the  base  of  the  second  segment  is  irregularly  striated  ;  the  shallow 
gastrocoeli  are  rufous.  The  antenna}  are  as  long  as  the  body  ;  the 
hinder  tibite  have  a  broad  dull  reddish  band  near  the  base  ;  the  hinder 
tarsi  are  black,  the  base  and  the  calcaria  testaceous. 


A    NEW     COCCID     FROM     MADEIRA,     ALLIED     TO 
COCCUS     TUBERCULATUS,    Bouche. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockkkell. 

In  the  '  Entomologist,'  March,  1901,  p.  93,  I  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  characters  assigned  to  Coccus  tuberculatus,  Bouche, 
remarking  that  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it.  The  insect  now 
described  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  has  the  dorsal 
projections  of  C.  tuberculatus,  and  is  evidently  closely  allied. 
It  settles  beyond  doubt  the  position  of  Bouche's  species  in 
Pulvinaria. 

PULVINARIA    GRABHAMI,   n.  Sp. 

?  .  Oval,  flattened,  reddish-brown,  often  blackened  dorsally ; 
1|    mm.    long,  IJ  broad;    ovisac   white,   convex,  broad,   loose,   not 
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adhering  to  objects  touching  it,  not  parallel-sided  nor  ridged.  Margin 
with  long  simple  bristles  ;  stigmatal  spines  ordinary,  short ;  antennae 
7-jointed  ;  legs  ordinary,  claw  digitules  30  /x  or  more  long,  with  large 
knobs ;  tarsal  digitules  rather  stout,  fully  54  ^  long.  Measurements 
of  legs  and  antennae  in  /x : — Anterior  leg;  femur  +  trochanter  150, 
tibia  108,  tarsus  70.  Antennal  segments:  (1)  30,  (2)  33,  (3)  48, 
(4)  30,  (5)  30,  (G)  24,  (7)  48.  Immature  specimens,  up  to  maturity, 
have  a  dorsal  row  of  five  to  nine  erect  white  waxy  keel-like  projections; 
in  some  immature  examples  these  projections  seem  to  have  a  circular 
base. 

Hah.  Public  garden  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  on  the  under  side 
of  leaves  of  Jossinia  tinifolia,  together  with  Aspidiotus  rapax. 
Dr.  M.  Grabham,  who  collected  the  specimens,  informs  me  that 
they  are  attended  by  the  ant  Iridomyrmex  humilis. 

P.  grahhami  differs  from  Pidvinaria  tuhercidata  (Bouche)  by 
its  smaller  size,  and  the  fewer  dorsal  processes  ;  the  antennas  also 
dififer  from  Bouche's  account,  which,  however,  is  almost  certainly 
incorrect  as  to  the  number  of  joints.  The  antennae  of  P.  grah- 
hami resemble  those  of  P.  popidi  (which  is  a  much  larger  insect) 
except  in  the  last  joint. 

Dr.  Grabham  also  brought  me  some  leaves  of  Apollonias 
canariense  from  the  Funchal  public  garden.  These  show  many 
large  blister-like  protuberances  on  the  upper  surface,  corre- 
sponding to  deep  cavities  beneath.  These  galls,  which  are 
evidently  the  product  of  a  mite  {Eriophycs),  contain  two  species 
of  Coccids,  Aspidiotus  rapax  and  Fiorinia  fiorinioi. 

Tecos,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A. :  June  5th,  1903. 


CUKRENT     NOTES.— No.  2. 
By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy. 


1.  D.  Sharp  :  "  Coleoptera  Caraboidea,"  Fauna  Hawaiiensis, 

iii.  pp.  175-292,  pis.  vi.  and  vii.,  April  9th,  1903. 

2.  W.  L.  FisKE :  "  A  Study  of  the  Parasites  of  the  American 

Tent-Caterpillar,"  New  Hampshire  Coll.  Agric.  Exper. 
Sta.  Techn.,  Bull.  no.  6,  pp.  180-230,  6  text  figs.  1903 
[Lep.  and  Hymen.]. 

3.  0.  W.  Barrett  :  "  The  Changa,  or  Mole  Cricket  {Scapta- 

riscus  didactylus,  Latr.)  in  Porto  Ptico,"  Bull.  2,  Porto 
Eico  Agric.  Exper.  Sta.  pp.  1-19,  text  figs.  1902  (also  in 
Spanish]  [Orthopt.]. 

4.  H.  ScHOUTEDEN  :  "  Les  Aphidocecidies  palearctiques.     De- 

scriptions d'Aphides  Cecidogenes  nouveaux,"  Ann.  Soc. 
Entom.  Belg.  xlvii.  pp.  167-95,  1903  [EhynchotaJ. 

5.  A.  L.  MoNTANDON  :  "Hcmipteres  aquatiques.     Notes  syno- 

nymiques  et  geographiques.  Descriptions  d'especes  nou- 
velles,"  Bull.  Soc.  Sci.  Bu^arest.  xii.  pp.  97-121,  1903. 
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6.  H.  J.  Hansen  :    "  The  Genera  and  Species  of  the   Order 

Symphyla,"  Quart.  Joiirn.  Micr.  Sci.  (n.  s.),  xlvii.  pp.  1-99, 
pis.  1-7  (1903 '?). 

7.  E.  P.  Felt:  "The  Literature  of  Economic  Entomology," 

Bull.  U.S.  Dep.  Agric,  Entom.  (n.  s.),  40  [Proc.  15th 
Ann.  Meet.  Assoc.  Economic  Ent.],  pp.  7-22,  1903. 

8.  E.  P.  Felt  :  "  Importance  of  Injurious  Insects  introduced 

from  Abroad,"  Proc.  24th  Ann.  Meet.  Soc.  Promotion 
Agric.  Sci.  pp.  1-10,  1903. 

9.  E.  P.  Felt  :  "  18th  Eep.  State  Entom."  (for  1902),  pp.  89- 

179,  2  text  figs.,  6  plates  (1  col.),  May,  1908  [University 
Bull.  283  ;  State  Mus.  Bull.  64  ;  Entom.  Bull.  17] . 

10.  W.  L.  Distant  :  "  Rhynchotal  Notes,"  Ann.  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  ser.  7  ;  iv.  pp.  29-52  ;  213-27  ;  421-45  ;  v.  pp.  386- 
97  ;  420-35  ;  vi.  pp.  55-64  ;  220-34  ;  365-80  ;  vii.  pp.  6- 
22;  416-32;  531-41;  viii.  pp.  461-86;  497-510;  ix. 
pp.  34-45  ;  353-62  ;  x.  pp.  173-94  ;  245-58  ;  282-95  ;  352- 
67  (1899-903). 

10a.  J.  J.  KiEFFER  :  "  Monographie  des  Cynipides  d'Europe  et 
d'Algerie,  vol.  ii.  fasc.  1  "  [being  the  first  fasc.  of  the  2nd 
part  of  the  7th  vol.  of  Andre's  "  Species  des  Hymeno- 
pteres  d'Europe  et  d'Algerie  "] ,  pp.  1-288,  pis.  i.-ix.  (1903), 

The  most  important  of  recent  entomological  productions  is 
undoubtedly  Dr.  Sharp's  Monograph  of  the  Hawaiian  Caraboidea 
(1),  a  work  which  is  the  result  of  an  unrivalled  knowledge  both 
of  Coleoptera  in  general  and  of  the  Hawaiian  forms,  some  6500 
specimens  of  the  latter  having  been  examined.  It  is  no  bald 
systematic  monograph,  but  a  practical  application  of  philosophic 
principles  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  remarkable 
Hawaiian  Caraboidea.  Under  the  latter  term,  Sharp  comprises 
what  are  perhaps  better  known  as  Adephaga.  Of  the  212  (or  so) 
Hawaiian  species,  two  are  Dytiscidse,*  210  Carabidse,  of  the  sub- 
fam.  Harpalinae.  Of  these  212  (of  which  149  are  described  for 
the  first  time)  211  are  precinctive,  the  single  exception  {Plochi- 
onus  pallens)  being  so  widely  distributed,  according  to  Bates,  that 
its  original  home  cannot  be  determined.  It  frequents  the  bag- 
gage of  passengers,  and  is  thus  easily  disseminated.  It  is  still, 
however,  very  rare  in  the  Hawaiian  fauna.  The  four  species  of 
Tachys,  although  unknown  elsewhere,  are  possibly  not  pre- 
cinctive. 

Dr.  Sharp  finds  that  the  Hawaiian  Carabidse  are  in  their 
main  divisions  "  concordant  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  exhibit  in  an  exaggerated  form  certain 
features  that  elsewhere  are  comparatively  rare.  The  chief  of 
these  are  (1)  Sightlessness,  (2)  a  diminished  chaetotaxy."  Upon 
these  generic  characters  are  relied  almost  exclusively,  and  under 

=''  It  is  probable  that  these  will  be  increased  on  later  researches,  as  little 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  capturing  aquatic  forms  in  Hawaii-nei. 
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this  system  "  an  individual,  by  a  simple  process  of  discontinuous 
variation — such  as  there  is  reason  for  believing  actually  occurs — 
may  ipso  facto  pass  from  the  genus  of  its  parents  to  another.  It 
follows  that  the  contemporary  members  of  one  generation  may 
possibly  belong  to  two  different  genera,  though  having  the  same 
specific  parentage.  .  .  .  These  dislocations  of  taxonomy— if  they 
occur  at  all — occur  but  rarely." 

"  The  precinctive  Hawaiian  Carabidous  fauna  may  ...  be 
considered  to  consist  of  209  species,  belonging  entirely  to  three 
groups  "  (Anchomenides,  Pterostichides,  and  Bembidiides).  "  The 
Carabidous  fauna  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid 
Ireland  consists  of  about  315  species,  belonging  to  25  groups. 
The  remarkable  taxonomic  concentration  of  the  Hawaiian  fauna 
is  not,  however,  adequately  expressed  by  this  brief  statement, 
because  the  Pterostichides  form  generally  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  varied  of  all  the  groups  of  Carabidae  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  in  the  Hawaiian  fauna  it  includes  78  species,  all  of 
which  would  be  placed  in  a  single  genus,  Cyclothorax,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  separated  them  therefrom,  and  divided  them  into 
four  genera  on  certain  of  the  degradational  characters  that  form 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  Carabidae." 

The  flightlessness  of  these  forms  is  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  author  notes  the  common  mistake  that  flightless  or  wingless 
beetles  are  apterous,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  so-called  apterous 
species  really  possessing  four  wings.  Dr.  Sharp,  moreover,  holds 
that  organs  which  are  functionally  useful  "  may  become  again 
increased  after  having  undergone  reduction." 

With  regard  to  the  prothoracic  setae,  although  irregularities 
occur,  Dr.  Sharp  considers  that  it  is  "safe  to  rely  on  the  seta  for 
discriminative  purposes." 

Of  the  precinctive  species,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  are 
confined  to  a  single  island  ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  locali- 
ties are  nearly  always  on  adjacent  islands. 

The  paper,  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  give  only  a  most 
inadequate  sketch,  is  concluded  by  a  series  of  bionomic  notes, 
gathered  from  correspondence  between  Dr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins.    There  are  also  two  elucidatory  plates. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  National  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera. —  Recent  ad- 
ditions to  this  Collection  are — ten  male  specimens  of  Miana  arcuosa 
from  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  Thornhaugh  Rectory,  Wansford  ;  and  an 
example  of  Plnsia  bractea  from  W.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Nevay  Park, 
Meigle,  N.B. 
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Insects  of  Northampton. — In  the  Northamptonshire  volume  of  the 
'  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England  '  the  lists  of  insects  are 
hardly  so  full  or  complete  as  those  that  have  appeared  in  some  other 
volumes  of  the  series.  It  would  seem  that  little,  if  anything,  is  known 
of  the  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Diptera,  and  Hemiptera  ;  at  all  events 
these  orders  are  not  included,  and  the  editor  states  that  he  has  been 
quite  unable  to  obtain  lists  of  such  insects.  Very  few  species  of 
Hymeuoptera  are  recorded,  and  the  list  of  Coleoptera  would  seem  to 
bo  most  incomplete.  The  Lepidoptera  come  out  more  satisfactorily, 
but  the  groups  usually  referred  to  as  "Micros"  appear  to  have  been 
sadly  neglected.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  interesting 
families  as  the  Pyralides  and  the  Tortrices,  for  instance,  should  be  so 
little  in  favour  with  collectors. 

Butterflies  of  Derbyshire. — The  Rev.  Francis  C.  R.  Jourdain 
has  published  (Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society's 
Journal,  1903)  an  annotated  list  of  the  butterflies  that  have  been 
observed  in  Derbyshire.  Forty  species  are  admitted,  but  the  author 
states  that  most  of  these  "can  only  be  regarded  as  rare  or  accidental 
visitors,  and  only  about  fifteen  species  can  be  considered  really 
common  anywhere."  Papilio  machaon,  Cceiwnympha  tyiihon,  and  Thecla 
pnini,  are  also  referred  to,  in  brackets,  as  the  evidence  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  county  is  not  satisfactory,  while  Sijrichthim  malva;  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  erroneously  recorded  in  a  previous  list  (Entom. 
xxviii.  51).  The  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  names  of  the  species 
are  given. 

'  Practical  Hints  for  the  Field  Lepidopterist.' — Of  this  ex- 
ceedingly useful  work,  which  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt, 
we  have  received  Parts  1  and  2.  The  contents  provide  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  possible  lepidopterous  work  to 
be  done  during  each  month  of  the  year.  The  collector  of  experience 
as  well  as  the  beginner  will  find  the  books  packed  with  helpful  items. 
An  index  to  the  species  mentioned  in  the  work  would  probably  have 
been  of  general  utility,  and  certainly  a  convenience  to  the  reader. 

Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  Staffordshire. — This  list,  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Jourdain,  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirteen  species 
as  occurring  in  Stalfordshire  (Transactions  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Field  Club,  1903,  pp.  81-87). 
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Aberration  of  Lepidoptera. — With  regard  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  report 
(ante,  p.  243),  I  have  also  obtained  the  yellow  variety  of  Arctia  caia.  I 
think,  from  my  experience,  and  from  information  from  friends,  that 
this  year  will  be  found  to  have  been  very  productive  of  varieties.  I 
bred,  from  larvae  obtained  in  my  garden  here,  a  complete  melanism  of 
Abraxas  r/rossnlariata  ;  the  thorax  is  only  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
"While  at  Eaglesclifte,  in  Durham,  I  got  a  series  of  Triphccna  promiba, 

ENTOM. — OCTOBER,    1903.  Y 
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with  some  beautiful  variations  of  the  fore  wings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  abnormal  amount  of  variation  this  year  must  be  put  down  to  the 
weather  we  have  experienced,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most  interesting 
to  have  reports  from  the  observations  of  other  collectors  on  the 
subject. — William  Beattie;  Glen  Lodge,  Mickleham,  Surrey,  Sept.  5th. 

Butterflies  in  Hyde  Park. — Walking  down  a  sunny  path  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  Bayswater  Road  side,  at  mid-day  on  this  hot  day 
(Sept.  25th,  1903),  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  brilliant  specimen 
of  Vaiicfisa  atalanta  on  a  clump  of  Si'dinn  sjwrtabilc  about  two  yards 
long.  On  stopping  to  watch  it,  I  noticed  hovering  over  the  same  bed, 
which  was  in  full  flower,  two  specimens  of  Plusia  (jamma,  and  in- 
numerable flies  and  bees.  What,  however,  surprised  me  most  was  to 
discover  four  specimens  of  V.  cardui,  lazily  sucking  the  honey  of  the 
flowers,  and  sunning  themselves  with  outstretched  wings.  On  a  sun- 
flower was  another  specimen,  and  on  a  neighbouring  bed  of  Sedum 
were  two  more.  Of  the  seven  specimens  one  had  one  wing  chipped, 
all  the  other  examples  were  in  good  condition,  though  not  quite  fresh. — 
John  C.  Warburg;  21,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W.,  Sept.  25th,  1903. 

Leucania  unipuncta,  L.  loreyi,  &c.,  in  South  Devon. — During  a 
short  holiday  of  twelve  days  in  South  Devon  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  one  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rare  British  species,  which,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  placing  on 
record.  L.  loreyi  was  taken  on  Sept.  6th,  flying  wildly  over  rough 
herbage  at  dusk,  and  L.  unipuncta  came  to  sugared  flower-heads  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  8th.  I  also  took  at  sugar  one  L.  vitellina  on  Sept.  9th, 
and  one  Beliotlns  peltigera  on  Sept.  14th.  All  were  taken  on  the  coast, 
and  with  these  exceptions  no  other  good  things  turned  up,  though,  in 
spite  of  cold  rough  winds,  some  of  the  common  species — such  as  Agrotis 
sujfusa,  A.  segetum,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  and  Phlogophora  meticulosa — 
appeared  in  abundance,  the  latter  being  simply  a  pest  at  sugar. — 
William  H.  Edwards  (Curator);  "Hastings"  Museum,  Worcester 
Victoria  Institute,  Sept.  24th,  1903. 

Agrotis  agathina,  Ar  precox,  and  A.  vestigialis  in  Worcester- 
shire.— On  September  19th,  my  friend  Mr.  G.  D  Hancock  and  myself, 
when  searching  heather  for  larvfe  of  Anarta  myrtilli,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  examples  of  the  above  species  on  a  sandy,  heather- 
covered  common  in  Worcestershire.  Agrotis  agathina  was  somewhat 
worn,  but  still  good  enough  for  identification.  Only  one  specimen  of 
A.  pracox  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  but  another  one  was  captured 
in  July,  1901,  at  the  same  spot,  by  Mr.  J.  Peed.  The  appearance  of 
such  coast  insects  as  A.  vestigialis  and  A.  precox  so  far  inland  as 
Worcestershire,  as  well  as  A.  agathina,  which  is  new  to  our  county 
list,  seems  worthy  of  recording. — William  H.  Edwards. 

Mature  Larv^  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  in  September. — I  took 
a  larva  of  this  species  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the  garden ;  it  was 
then  about  half  grown,  and  has  just  (Sept.  21st)  spun  up  for  pupation. 
There  are  many  other  larvae  of  A.  grossulariata  in  the  garden,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  quite  small. — E.  G.  J.  Sparke. 

Pyrameis  cardui  and  Plusia  gamma  in   Suffolk. — I  thought  you 
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would  like  to  know  that  F.  cardui  is  extremely  abundant  to  the  north- 
west of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  and  probably  all  over  the  county.  One  clover 
field  I  passed  through  yesterday  was  alive  with  them,  and  hosts  of 
Plusia  yamma.    Both  species  were  worn. — Ed.  G.  J.  Sparke;  Sept.  25. 

Pyrameis  cardui  in  Tooting. — A  fine  specimen  of  P.  cardui  was 
flying  about  the  garden  here  all  yesterday.  I  have  not  seen  the 
species  here  for  some  years,  although  larvae  used  to  breed  regularly  on 
the  thistles  in  an  adjoining  field. — E.  G.  J.  Sparke;  1,  Christchurch 
Villas,  Tooting  Bee  Road,  Tooting,  S.W.,  Sept.  21st,  1903. 

Heliothis  armigera  and  Plusia  moneta  at  Lewes. — A  specimen 
of  H.  armigera  occurred  here  on  a  street  lamp  on  August  26th  last. 
It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jarvis  of  this  town,  who  has  also  during  this 
season  recorded  the  first  example  of  Plusia  moneta  captured  in  Lewes. — 
Hugh  J.  Vinall  ;  Lewes. 

Vagaries  of  the  Season. — While  beating  nearly  full-fed  larva  of 
Abraxas  sylrata  near  Lewes  on  September  19th  last  with  a  friend,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  perfect  insect  sitting 
on  a  leaf.  We  had  taken  this  species  in  plenty  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  July,  and  tattered  specimens  as  late  as  July  25th,  but 
had  not  seen  the  insect  since.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  species 
being  double-brooded,  but  the  fine  condition  of  the  insect  taken  pointed 
to  its  very  recent  emergence.  The  season  has  been  marked  by  other 
vagaries.  Noctua  plecta  and  Plusia  gamma  were  taken  at  sugar  on 
April  6th,  both  very  fresh,  and  apparently  not  hybernated  specimens. 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  larva  of  PhlogopJwra  meticulosa, 
brought  to  me  about  January  10th,  pupated,  and,  though  kept  in  a 
cold  room,  emerged  on  March  14th.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  some  species  have  been  very  late,  and  a  friend 
reports  Tlujatira  batis  at  sugar  in  Kent  as  late  as  September  9th. — 
Hugh  J.  Vinall  ;  Lewes. 

[The  season  has  undoubtedly  been  an  erratic  one,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  its  effect  upon  insect  life  must  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  our  readers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  instances  of 
abnormal  dates  will  be  recorded.  We  may  mention  that  Phlogophora 
meticulosa  has  been  previously  noted  as  occurring  in  the  moth  state  as 
early  as  February  and  as  late  as  December.  Full-grown  larvaB  of  the 
species  have  also  been  found  in  January  (Entom.  xxxiv.  131). — Ed.] 

Abundance  of  Pyrameis  cardui. — The  strong  south-easterly  winds 
which  have  been  blowing  continuously  on  this  coast  for  the  past  four 
days  have  brought  an  immense  number  of  this  species  across  the 
North  Sea.  Two  days  ago  not  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  to-day,  notwith- 
standing that  there  has  been  scarcely  any  sun,  they  were  in  hundreds 
everywhere.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  be  so  plentiful,  after  the 
detestable  weather  that  has  done  duty  for  the  past  summer  both  here, 
and,  I  believe,  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent  also.  These 
are  not  freshly  hatched  butterflies,  as  many  of  them  are  worn  and 
torn  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  immigrants,  for  immigration,  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  only  occurs  after  a  long  continuance  of  hot  weather,  and 
when  it  is  calm  ;  they  are  simply  wanderers  blown  across  the  sea, 
whether  they  wished  it  or  not.     Plusia  gamma,  of  which  only  a  few 
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were  to  be  seen  a  clay  or  two  ago,  was  also  swarming  to-day,  probably 
another  case  of  enforced  immigration. — Gekvase  F.  Mathew  ;  Dover- 
court,  Essex,  Sept.  22ud,  1903. 

I  noticed  a  few  hybernated  specimens  of  this  butterfly  here  in  the 
early  summer  months,  but  owing  to  the  miserable  weather  in  July  I  did 
not  examine  thistles  for  the  larva3.  No  doubt  there  have  been  imagos 
about  for  the  last  week  or  two,  but  the  first  I  noticed  was  on  a 
Michaelmas  daisy  in  ray  garden,  yesterday.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
then,  when  I  saw  at  least  fifty  specimens  of  this  beautiful  insect  dis- 
porting themselves  on  the  flowers  of  Sediim  spectabile,  in  the  garden  at 
Woodham,  Mortimer  Place,  this  morning.  The  Hechon  is  planted  in  a 
row  some  thirty  yards  long,  to  form  the  border  of  a  flower-bed.  Here 
and  there  among  the  cardui  flashed  out  the  vivid  scarlet  of  V.  atalanta, 
and  there  were  simply  hundreds  of  humble-bees  and  hive-bees,  not  to 
mention  that  common  autumn  imitator  of  the  latter,  Eriatalis  tenax. 
Truly  a  wonderful  and  magnificent  sight,  and  long  to  be  remembered. 
—  (Eev.)  Gilbert  H.  Raynor  ;  Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon,  Essex, 
Sept.  21st. 

SiREX  GiGAs  IN  Ireland.  —  A  few  days  since,  my  son,  Colonel 
Battersby,  was  cutting  branches  off  a  fallen  pine-tree,  when  he  per- 
ceived an  unknown  insect  flying  about,  and  secured  it  by  knocking  it 
down  with  his  cap  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  female  8.  iiujas — a  beautiful 
specimen,  with  an  enormously  long  ovipositor,  and  brilliant  markings 
of  velvety  black  and  yellow.  —  Frai^ces  T.  Battersby  ;  Cromlyu, 
Rathowen,  West  Meath,  August.  21st,  1903. 

Plusia  chrysitis. — I.  note  Mr.  Shaw's  and  Rev.  Claxton's  reply  to 
my  notes  on  this  species  {ante,  p.  219).  Although  the  species  may  be 
plentiful  at  Finchley  and  Romford,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  such 
is  not  the  case  for  this  district.  I  have  also  lived  near  Farnborough 
(Kent),  and  at  Lady  well,  near  Lee  aud  Lewisham,  and  my  experience 
has  been  the  same  in  all  these  places.  Strange  to  say,  I  captured  a 
very  tine  specimen  of  this  species  at  electric  light  here,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  my  note — the  first  example  that  I  have  taken  for 
four  years ;  I  also  took  another  at  bramble-bloom,  in  the  New  Forest, 
last  month,  on  the  20th. — A.  J.  Lawrance  ;  Anerley. 

Spilodes  palealis  in  Surrey.  —  On  Aug.  14th  last  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  an  example  of  N.  palealis  at  Esher.  Is  not  the 
appearance  of  this  species  in  Surrey  rather  remarkable?  I  have 
always  understood  that  it  was  confined  to  the  coast  of  Kent. — Ernest 
Warne;  45,  St.  John's  Hill,  Clapham  Junction,  Sept.  14th,  1903. 

Apamea  ophiogramma. — On  the  third  of  this  month  my  husband, 
while  puUing  up  some  weeds  in  the  garden,  disturbed  a  moth,  which  he 
brought  to  me,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  uncommon.  It  proved  to  be 
A.  ophiogramma,  but  in  such  poor  condition  that  I  let  it  go  again.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  took  a  fine  specimen  at  dusk,  and 
another  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  We  have  noticed  for  some  time 
that  the  patches  of  striped  ribbon-grass  {Phalaris  varieyata)  have  been 
dying  off,  aud  the  probability  is  that  the  larva  of  this  moth  has 
attacked  the  roots  and  stems. — C.  Holmes;  Ruthven,  Sevenoaks,  Aug. 
25th,  1903. 
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[The  larva  of  A.  uphiogramma  feeds  on  the  ribbon-grass,  and  may 
be  found,  nearly  or  quite  full  grown,  in  the  stem  towards  the  root- 
stock.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  examine 
the  plants  ;  a  withered  or  drooping  blade  usually  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  larva. — Ed.] 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Gloucestershire. — A  very  fine  and  perfect 
specimen  of  this  grand  "  hawk  "  was  taken  on  September  11th  at  rest 
upon  a  stone  wall  in  the  parish  of  Wlialley,  near  Blackburn,  in  the 
north-east  of  Lancashire,  by  Master  Eric  Jacques.  The  insect  was 
brought  to  me  by  its  boy  captor  for  identification,  very  fortunately,  as 
he  had  no  appliances  for  setting. — Canon  Nash  ;  Standish  Vicarage, 
Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Scarborough. — To-day  one  of  the  workmen 
employed  by  Mr.  Collier,  florist  of  this  town,  brought  me  a  fine  Sphinx 
convolvuli  in  perfect  condition,  which  he  told  me  he  had  just  found  on 
the  under  side  of  a  coping-stone. — F.  D.  Bland  ;  35,  Avenue  Victoria, 
Scarborough,  Sept.  9th,  1903. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Lowestoft. — This  evening  I  was  attracted 
by  a  number  of  people  in  London  Road  gazing  apparently  at  an  electric 
light ;  on  going  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  1  saw  a  huge  moth 
flying  slowly  round  the  light.  I  at  once  recognized  it  as  Sphinx  con- 
volvuli.  The  puzzle  was  how  to  catch  it  without  damage.  There  was 
none  of  the  usual  dash  about  its  flight,  but  I  had  nothing  with  me, 
not  even  a  box.  Fortunately  it  partially  solved  the  difficulty,  for  it 
flew  down  on  to  the  pavement,  and  I  immediately  put  my  cap  gently 
over  it,  and  then  carefully  uncovering,  I  seized  it  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  I  carried  it  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  a  friend's  house 
with  scarcely  any  damage  to  the  insect.  There  I  transferred  it  to  a 
large  inverted  tumbler,  and  thence  to  a  suitable  box.  Showing  how 
tenacious  of  life  these  creatures  are,  I  may  say  that  after  being  in  the 
box  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  which  was  a  piece  of  cotton-wool 
saturated  with  prussic  acid,  it  was  still  alive ;  it  then  spent  the  night 
in  an  old  cyanide  bottle,  by  no  means  inert,  and  was  alive  in  the 
morning,  when  1  finished  it  Avith  fresh  cyanide.  It  measured  full  five 
inches  in  expanse. — J.  E.  Campbell-Taylor  ;  Lowestoft,  Sept.  12th, 
1903. 

Lepidoptera  in  August  at  Brockenhurst. — I  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  in  August  at  Brockenhurst.  The  weather  for  the  first  two 
days  was  fine,  but  later  it  was  rather  dull,  rain  being  frequent.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  think  I  had  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  holiday. 
On  arriving  at  Brockenhurst,  I  found  out  Mr.  Morris,  and  arranged 
with  him  to  show  me  round  during  my  stay.  Most  of  the  time  was 
occupied  with  larvae-beating  and  searching.  Amongst  other  larvae 
were  Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  io,  Apatura  iris  (one  small  one  was  beaten 
from  sallow),  Macroglossa  fuciformis,  Etichelia  jacob</;cB  (extremely  abun- 
dant, almost  every  plant  of  ragwort  had  several  larvae  feeding  on  it), 
Halias  jn'asincma,  Lithosia  sororcula  [aureola),  Dasychira  pudibunda, 
Psiiitra  monacha,  Stanropus  fagi,  Lophopteryx  camelina,  Orgyia  antiqua, 
Notodonta  dromedarius,  N.triniacula{dodonea),  Phalera  bucephala,  Moma 
orion,  Demas  coryli,  Acronycta  alni,  Ainphidasys  betularia,  A.  prodromaria, 
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Tephrosia  consonaria,  Boannia  consortaria,  and  other  miscellaneous 
larvae.  Amongst  butterflies  were  the  following  : — Fieris  brassicic,  P. 
napi,  P.  rapce,  Gonepteryx  rhamni  (abundant  and  very  fine),  Aryipmis 
paphia  (abundant,  but  in  poor  condition) ;  several  var.  valesina  were 
seen.  Vanessa  urticcR,  V.  pohjchloros,  only  one  specimen  was  seen. 
V.  10  was  just  coming  on  the  wing.  Limenitis  sibylla,  abundant,  but 
very  worn.  Pararge  egeria  and  P.  mefjicra  were  plentiful,  and  very 
fine.  Satyrus  semde,  abundant  on  the  heaths.  Epinephfle  ianira,  K. 
tithonus,  and  Aphantopus  hyperantkus  were  common.  Cxnonympha 
pamphilus,  Chrysophanus  phlceas.  Lycctna  (Byon,  abundant  and  fine. 
Hesperia  thaumus  and  H.  sylvanus  were  common.  Sugaring  proved  a 
failure,  only  a  few  species  being  taken.  Thatira  derasa,  T.  batis,  Cato- 
cala  sponsd  (one  in  perfect  condition),  Gonoptcra  libatrix,  and  a  few 
others.  Several  Sarothripus  undttlanus  were  taken,  being  beaten  from 
oaks  during  the  day.  Mdanthia  alhicillata,  KuhoUa  palumbaria,  Sell- 
dosema  ericetaria  (phunarui),  Lophopteryx  camelina  (two  were  attracted 
to  our  lantern  whilst  sugaring),  and  several  Porthesia  similis  (auriflaa); 
this  moth  was  very  common. — John  Weight  ;  Woolwich. 
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South  London  Entomologica.l  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
June  25t/i,  1903.— Mr.  E.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
Councillor  Newberry,  of  East  Greenwich,  was  elected  a  member.— Mr. 
Turner  exhibited  living  imagines  of  Colenphora  niyricclla  from  Benfleet, 
and  of  (J.  fusccdindla  from  Dumbartonshire. — Mr.  Jiiger  (1)  examples 
of  Papilio  polydamas  from  South  Texas  ;  (2)  a  larva  of  Chelonia  planta- 
cjinix.  which  had  been  attacked  by  a  worm,  probably  Gordius  aqnaticxis ; 
and  (3)  a  large  Tarantula  sp.  ?  from  India. — Mr.  Enock,  a  very  large 
species  of  ichneumon  which  he  had  just  bred  from  a  larva  of  FAimorpha 
dpenor  found  at  Woking. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  a  series  of  a  very 
local  species  of  Rhyncophora,  PoJydrusus  chrysoiiida,  taken  on  CJwno- 
podium.  near  Gravesend. — Mr.  R.  Adkin  gave  a  report  of  the  Annual 
Congress  of  the  S.E.  Union  of  Scientific  Societies  which  had  just  been 
held  at  Dover. 

July  ^th. —  The  President  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  West  (Greenwich) 
exhibited  several  species  of  Hemiptera  taken  by  Mr.  Ashby  at  Deal, 
including  Podops  inuncta,  Sincoris  cnrdtans,  Pseudophlccas  falleni, 
l{hy2)arochro7nus  pru'textatus,  Ft.  chirayra,  and  Aphanus  lynceus.  He 
also  showed,  from  Horsley,  Kysarcoris  melanocephalus  and  Gnathoconus 
albomarginatiis,  and  the  following  Coleoptera,  Apion  maliur  from  near 
Gravesend,  Ha;vwnia  curtui,  Cercyon  littoralis,  and  C.  depressus  from 
the  shore  at  Yarmouth.  —  Mr.  Sich,  a  living  example  of  Geomctra 
vernaria,  which  he  had  just  captured  at  Chiswick. — Mr.  Turner,  cases 
with  living  larvae  of  Coleophora  caiibipcnnella,  which  Mr.  Chapman  had 
just  sent  to  him  from  Spain,  and  living  imagines  of  C.  linwsipermdla 
from  Lewisham,  and  of  C.  cmspiiUiella  from  Longhton,  both  bred  from 
larvae. — Mr.  Lucas  reported  that  a  number  of  examples  of  the  dragonfly 
JEsclma  isosceles  had  recently  been  taken  in  the  eastern  counties. 
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July  23ni. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  McArthur  exhibited 
(1)  three  examples  of  female  Anjynnis  aglaia  of  a  very  unusual  size, 
the  largest  measuring  74  mm.  in  expanse ;  (2)  a  male  with  enlarged 
black  markings ;  (3)  Kpinephele  ianira  with  considerable  xanthic 
markings.  They  were  all  from  Brighton. — Mr.  Tonge,  (1)  Heliaca 
tenehrata  (arbiiti)  from  Nutfield  Marsh;  (2)  the  sawfly  Pamphilms 
Jiaviventris  bred  from  a  larva  found  in  Tilgate  Forest  feeding  on  black- 
thorn in  Aug.  1902. — Mr.  Sich,  ova  of  Geometra  vernaria  laid  by  a 
female  captured  at  Chiswick. — Mr.  Clark,  a  specimen  of  Capsus  laniariua 
just  taken  in  his  garden.  It  was  noted  as  frequently  appearing  among 
cultivated  flowers. — Mr.  Ashby,  series  of  Limobius  mixtus  and  Lixius 
bicolor  from  Deal  in  June,  and  a  specimen  of  Polijstichus  nittatus  from 
Walmer ;  all  local  species. 

August  13th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Goulton,  (1)  a 
short  series  of  Hypsipetes  xordidata  [elutata]  from  Eanmore  Common, 
including  a  bright  green  very  black-barred  form,  and  a  wholly  dusky 
form ;  (2)  a  short  series  bred  from  ova  of  the  above,  and  stated  that 
all  the  bred  specimens  were  lighter  than  the  captured  ones ;  (3)  a 
yellow  form  with  yellow  eyes,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr.  F.  M.  B. 
Carr,  a  large  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  taken  at  Salisbury  and 
in  South  Devon. — Mr.  Ashby,  series  of  the  local  species  Harpnlus 
caspius  and  H.  sabulicola  from  Portland  in  June. — Mr.  McArthur, 
Cossus  cossiis  (lignipenla),  one  of  a  number  seen  around  the  electric 
light  in  King's  St.,  Hammersmith. — Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  bred  series  of 
Eupithecla  exiguata  from  Brighton  ;  one-half  of  the  larvfe  were  fed  on 
sallow,  and  the  other  on  ash. — Mr.  West,  of  G-reenwich,  the  three 
British  representatives  of  the  genus  Acalles,  taken  at  Darenth  Wood 
by  beating  dead  oak  twigs  in  July. — Dr.  Chapman,  (1)  nearly  full-fed 
larvfe  of  Nisoniades  tages  from  ova  laid  on  Lotus  corniculatus :  (2)  a 
larva  of  Orgyia  splendida  from  Spain,  and  pointed  out  its  differences 
from  0.  antiqua  ;  (3)  a  living  example  of  Parnassins  apollo  from  Spain 
exactly  like  the  usual  Swiss  form,  and  characteristic  of  the  district  of 
Spain  he  had  just  visited. — Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  (1)  larvfe  of  Phihala- 
pteryx  tersata  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  captured  at  Wendover  on 
July  11th ;  (2)  larvae  of  Spilosoma  fuliginosa  from  ova,  and  remarked 
on  the  irregular  way  in  which  they  were  feeding, — Hy.  J.  Turner, 
Hon.  Rep.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Socikty.  —  June  15th,  1903.  —  Mr. 
R.  C.  Bradley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson 
showed  a  box  of  Folkestone  Lepidoptera,  also  a  small  collection  made 
on  the  Riviera. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  few  bees  taken  at  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  early  this  year — Halictus  quadricinctus,  F.,  Andrena  nigromica, 
Kirb.  ?  (a  stylopized  male),  A.  fulvicrus,  Kirb.  (a  nice  series),  A,  atri- 
ceps,  Kirb.,  A.  pilipes,  F.  (one). — Mr.  J.  T.  Fountain  showed  Leptidia 
sinapis,  L.,  from  the  Wye  Valley;  one  was  a  remarkable  variety; 
apparently  every  scale  which  should  have  been  black  was  changed  to 
a  dull  orange  colour,  the  wing  markings  at  the  tip,  &c.,  all  being  of 
this  colour.  He  also  showed  Bomolocha  fontis,  Thnb.  [crassalis,  Tr.), 
from  the  Wye  Valley,  and  Boarmia  luridata,  Bork.,  and  Bapta  iemerata 
(S.  v.),  Hb.,  from  Trench  Woods. — Oolbran  J.  Wainwbight,  Hon.  Sec. 
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OBITUAEY:    J.  H.  FOVvLER. 

It  is  with  very  sincere  and  deep  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  my 
friend  John  Henry  Fowlek,  on  August  11th  last,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-seven  years.  For  some  months  previously  he  had 
been  in  mdifferent  health,  and  although  generally  uncomplaining,  yet 
his  appearance  indicated  something  wrong.  A  rest  and  change  were 
recommended  by  his  medical  advisers,  but  having  spent  a  month  or 
more  m  his  native  Devonshire,  he  returned  rather  worse  than  better. 
For  a  short  time  after  returning  he  attended  business  as  cashier  at  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  in  this  town,  where,  for  the  past  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  his  quiet,  obliging  and  unassuming — but  business-like — 
demeanour  made  him  a  general  favourite.  Sheer  exhaustion  at  last 
compelled  him  to  give  up,  and  a  specialist  having  been  summoned 
from  a  distance,  pronounced  his  case  hopeless.  A  complication  of  dis- 
orders, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  terrible  Bright's  disease,  caused 
him  fearful  agonies  for  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  but  the  end  was 
peaceful. 

Fond  of  Nature  in  all  her  varied  phases,  it  was  as  an  enthusiastic 
entomologist  he  was  best  known,  and  his  keen  powers  of  observation 
and  perception  were  exercised  wisely  and  well ;  whilst,  as  a  worker  in 
the  field,  few  collectors  were  more  expert  and  assiduous ;  in  fact,  he 
seemed  possessed  of  indomitable  energy — in  some  instances,  I  fear,  far 
beyond  his  failing  strength,  a  characteristic  often  remarked  by  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  collecting  with  him.  During  his  residence  at 
Eingwood  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  grand  old  forest  and  its 
many  treasures,  and  being  no  arm-chair  naturalist,  his  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  life-histories  of  many  Lepidoptera  was  extensive,  as  the 
pages  of  this  journal  bear  testimony. 

Perhaps  he  excelled  more  particularly  in  the  detection  of  varieties 
(Entom.  1893,  p.  29  ;  and  Entom.  1894,  p.  131) ;  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  variety  of  L.  corydon  was  named 
after  him.  In  the  same  year  British  Emydia  crihrxim  were  deemed 
worthy  of  a  distinctive  name,  after  an  examination  of  his  long  and 
almost  unique  series  of  that  local  species ;  and  I  believe  that  this  was 
not  the  only  Lithosid  to  which  he  paid  particular  attention,  and  secured 
many  specimens  of  marked  variation.  He,  too,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  the  remarkable  variety  of  Argynnis  aylaia,  which,  if  not 
'^  charlotta,"  is  a  most  interesting  form,  and  is  figured  in  the  'Ento- 
mologist' for  1894,  p.  182.  In  the  conversations  we  frequently  had, 
recollections  of  my  old  collecting  experiences  often  returned  most 
vividly,  especially  when  he  talked  of  rearing  the  yellow  form  of  Calli- 
morpha  dominula,  or  the  difiiculties  met  with  in  bringing  through  such 
species  as  Cymatophyra  ridens,  Teniocanipa  mmiosa,  Agrotis  ayathina, 
and  others. 

He  was  interred  in  the  Ringwood  cemetery  on  August  15th,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

G.  B.  CORBIN. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    LONGICORN    BEETLE    FROM 
BRITISH    EAST    AFRICA. 

By  E.  a.  Heath,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


ZOGRAPHUS    BALTEATUS. 

Shining  black.  Pronotum  thickly  transversely  striate,  with  a 
narrow  elongate  transverse  cream-coloured  spot  on  each  side  of  base. 
The  head  is  rugose,  except  in  front,  where  it  is  smooth  opaque.  The 
antennfe  in  the  male  are  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  body.  The 
basal  joint  is  stoutest,  slightly  longer  than  the  head,  and  coarsely 
granulated,  the  second  joint  being  smoother,  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
first ;  the  remaining  joints  shorter  than  the  second,  and  almost  sub- 
equal  in  length.  The  elytra  are  thickly  and  coarsely  punctured,  and 
obscurely  pilose.  The  humeral  angles  are  rounded  and  crenulate, 
with  an  obtuse  tooth  at  its  apex.  A  discal  waved  longitudinal  cariuate 
line,  commencing  near  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pronotum  and  termi- 
nating before  apex  somewhat  near  the  elytral  suture.     Four  rounded 
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cream-coloured  spots  with  reddish  centre,  two  on  each  elytron ;  one  a 
little  before  centre,  near  suture  ;  the  other  near  base,  on  the  lateral 
margin.  The  body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  somewhat  longly  pilose, 
with  a  transverse  oval  cream-coloured  spot,  and  a  smaller  spot  near  its 
base,  at  the  junction  of  the  pro-  and  mesosternum  ;  and  two  some- 
what similar  spots  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mesosternum.  The 
legs  have  a  patch  of  light-coloured  hairs  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
edge  of  the  femora,  near  base.  Tlie  tibifc  are  fringed  with  lightish 
hair  on  their  posterior  margins.  Long,  from  head  to  apex  of  elytra 
12  lines.     Max.  lat.  5  lines. 

Hab.     British  East  Africa. 


PYRAMEIS   CARDUI,  PL  U  SI  A    GAMMA,   AND    NEMO  PHIL  A 

NOCTUELLA. 

By  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

The  number  of  dull,  rainy,  or  otherwise  bad  days  during  the 
month  of  September,  1903,  rendered  anything  like  a  continuous 
record  of  the  doings  of  so  sun-loving  a  creature  as  Pyrameis  cardui 
being  kept ;  but  such  fragmentary  notes  as  I  was  able  to  make 
regarding  its  appearance  at  Eastbourne  during  my  stay  there 
may  be  of  some  interest  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
published  observations. 

Sept.  lOtb  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  storm  ;  the  fresh 
westerly  breeze  of  the  morning  southerned  a  few  points  during 
the  later  part  of  the  day,  and  as  night  approached  increased  to  a 
violent  hurricane ;  the  spray-laden  wind  swept  along  the  coast, 
utterly  destroying  the  more  tender  foliage,  and  even  some  miles 
inland  the  exposed  sides  of  trees  and  hedges  were  browned  and 
shrivelled  as  though  they  had  been  scorched;  and  its  effect  on 
insect  life  on  our  south  and  east  coasts  must  have  been  equally 
disastrous.  This  was  followed  by  fairly  fine  weather  with  calms 
and  slight  airs  until  the  17th,  when  a  south-east  breeze  set  in, 
and  by  the  19th  had  backed  to  east-south-east,  and  was  blowing 
freshly,  and  so  continued  until  the  21st. 

Up  to  the  20th  I  bad  seen  neither  cardui  nor  gamma,  but  on 
that  day  I  noticed  one  of  the  former  and  several  of  the  latter 
feeding  at  the  flowers  planted  in  the  gardens  along  the  parades. 
On  the  21st  one  cardui  and  increased  numbers  of  gamma  were 
seen  in  the  same  situation,  and  during  a  walk  on  the  higher 
inland  downs  in  the  late  afternoon  the  latter-named  species  was 
flying  in  great  numbers,  and  feeding  freely  at  bramble-blossoms, 
but  no  concerted  flight  in  any  particular  direction  was  observable. 
The  22nd  was  overcast,  with  drizzley  rain ;  on  the  23rd  a  sea-fog 
obscured  both  land  and  sky,  and  on  the  24th  it  still  hung  over 
the  land,  but  less  densely.     Despite  these  adverse  conditions, 
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gamma  was  frequently  seen  about  the  flower-beds,  and  on  the 
last-named  date  I  kicked  up  a  single  example  of  Nemophila  noctu- 
ella  from  a  bit  of  rough  grass  at  the  end  of  the  parade.  The  fog 
had  melted  away  to  a  light  haze  on  the  25th,  with  an  overcast 
sky,  and,  although  there  was  no  bright  sunshine,  cardui  were 
seen  about  the  gardens  by  the  sea. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  broke  dull,  but  by  nine  o'clock  the 
sun  was  breaking  through,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  way 
to  the  sheltered  hollows  under  Beachy  Head,  where,  if  any 
butterflies  were  to  be  found,  I  should  surely  find  them.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  there  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  the  lightest 
air  drifted  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  morning  was  positively  hot. 
Such  butterflies  as  one  usually  expects  to  find  abundantly  in  this 
spot  were,  however,  by  no  means  so ;  Lyccsna  corydon,  for 
instance,  was  represented  by  less  than  a  score  of  individuals, 
and  Epiiiephele  ianira  was  seen  to  about  the  same  number  during 
the  couple  of  hours  that  I  spent  there ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
cardui,  it  was  distinctly  the  most  common  butterfly,  and  was 
surpassed  in  numbers  only  hy  gamma,  whose  continued  hoverings 
were  simply  bewildering,  and  noctuella,  which  rose  from  the 
grass  at  every  step  one  took.  Many  of  the  cardui,  as  they  fed  at 
the  knapweed-flowers  or  sat  sunning  themselves  on  the  bare 
patches  of  ground,  looked  delightfully  bright  and  fresh,  but  on 
catching  several  of  them  the  wear  of  flight  was  only  too  apparent 
in  the  thinness  of  their  scaling,  and  generally  dull  appearance 
when  shaded  from  the  bright  sunlight.  Even  on  this  bright  day 
an  occasional  wreath  of  fog  would  drift  across,  and  during  its 
passage  not  a  wing  was  to  be  seen  ;  even  gamma  would  seek 
shelter  until  it  had  passed.  This  was  my  last  chance  of  any 
extended  observation,  for  on  the  next  morning  rain  was  falling, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  30th,  when  I  unfortunately  had  to 
be  away,  dull  or  rainy  weather  continued  until  my  return  on 
Oct.  2nd. 

Several  notes  have  already  been  published  dealing  with  the 
appearance  of  cardui  and  gamma  this  autumn,  and  Mr.  Barker 
has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  his  remarks  before  publication. 
On  comparing  the  dates  given  with  the  time  when  the  south-east 
wind  was  prevalent,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  they  coincide.  Thus,  the  wind  became  east  on  the  17th, 
and  on  the  18th  the  first  cardui  was  reported  (at  Yarmouth)  ;  the 
wind  freshened  during  the  next  few  days,  and  cardui  increased  in 
numbers,  and  on  the  21st  eight  examples  were  seen  from  a 
steamer  between  Yarmouth  and  Walton  making  their  way  towards 
the  land.  From  the  21st  to  26th  the  species  was  found  in  abun- 
dance at  places  on  the  coast  so  far  apart  as  Suffolk  and  Sussex, 
and  by  this  time  some  few  had  found  their  way  as  far  inland  as 
London,  and  this  under  conditions  of  weather  that  were  by  no 
means  favourable  for  the  movement  or  for  the  observation  of  a 
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species  that  without  bright  sunshine  is  very  hkely  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  appearance  of  gamma  coincides  very  closely  indeed  with 
that  of  cardui,  and  the  abundance  of  noctuella  above  referred  to 
is  a  factor  that  must  not  be  disregarded.  Both  cardui  and  gamma 
are  known  migrants,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
noctuella  should  be  included  in  the  same  category.  Such  evidence 
as  we  have  with  regard  to  this  autumn's  visitation  may  confirm 
Mr.  Mathew's  suggestion  {ante,  267)  so  far  as  concerns  the  im- 
mediate cause,  but  we  must  look  much  further  than  the  mere 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood 
for  the  primary  cause,  and  I  think  the  true  solution  will  be  found 
in  the  migratory  habits  of  the  species  in  question. 

Lewisham  :  Oct.  17th,  1903. 


PLUSIA     NI    AT     PENZANCE. 

By  William  Daws 

(Late  Curator  of  Forth  Enys  Museum). 

I  WAS  interested  in  seeing  Dr.  Knaggs's  account  of  this  insect 
at  Lynwood,  near  Penzance  {ante,  p.  217).  The  reason  the  late 
Mr.  Baily  did  not  make  the  matter  known  through  the  entomo- 
logical magazines  was  that  it  had  been  hinted  that  he  had  intro- 
duced the  species,  and  this  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
He  told  me  he  should  keep  quiet  until  someone  opened  the  sub- 
ject ;  then  he  would  discuss  it  with  them.  I  wish  Dr.  Knaggs 
had  published  his  note  sooner,  as  it  would  have  given  Mr.  Baily 
a  chance  to  place  the  facts  before  the  public.  P.  ni  was  first 
taken  at  Lynwood  by  Mr.  W.  Beeton,  who  was  staying  there  on 
a  visit ;  he  did  not  know  anything  about  entomology,  so  used  to 
bring  in  anything  in  that  line  that  he  found.  I  do  not  remember 
the  number  that  was  bred  from  larvae  brought  in  by  the  work- 
men ;  Mr.  Baily  gave  a  reward  to  them  for  each  P.  ni  reared. 
Each  man  had  a  separate  breeding-cage,  with  his  name  on;  they 
collected  all  the  green  larvae  they  could  find  feeding  on  the  cab- 
bages in  their  gardens.  Some  of  the  gardens  were  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  one  another.  Mr.  Baily  supplied  several  friends 
and  collectors  with  specimens.  I  believe  a  pair  that  he  gave  to 
Mr.  C.  Briggs  was  sold  at  Stevens's  for  M  Is.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Baily  I  have  a  series  of  four  in  my  collection.  The 
gamma-like  mark  in  P.  ni  varies  in  size  and  definition.  The 
larva  of  P.  ni  can  easily  be  separated  from  that  of  P.  gamma :  it 
has  a  more  slender  appearance  than  the  larva  of  P.  gamma.  The 
cocoon  is  quite  white,  and  the  pupa  is  black  and  not  so  robust  as 
the  pupa  of  P.  gamma.  Mr.  Baily  did  not  make  a  collection  of 
pupa-cases  or  cocoons,  so  no  care  was  taken  of  them  ;  but  I  have 
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three  mutilated  cocoons  and  pupa-cases  from  which  some  of  the 
P.  ni  were  bred,  I  believe  the  reason  it  was  said  that  P.  ni  had 
been  planted  was  due  to  the  fact  that  either  Dr.  Knaggs  or  Mr. 
Baily  sent  for  a  foreign  example  of  P.  ni  for  comparison  ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  plant  colonies  of  P.  ni  in  several  places 
from  a  dead  example  ?  Perhaps  Dr.  Knaggs  could  tell  us  who 
sent  for  that  foreign  example  of  P.  ni.  I  think  it  came  from 
Edmonds,  of  Windsor.  I  have  this  specimen  also  in  my  collection. 
[Dr.  Knaggs  informs  us  that  he  wrote  to  Edmonds  for  a  con- 
tinental specimen  of  P.  ni  for  comparison  with  the  Penzance 
examples. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's remarks  on  the  history  of  British  P.  ni.  He  writes 
('  British  Lepidoptera,'  vi.  130)  :— "  It  is  very  little  known  here, 
and  is  apparently  one  of  our  rarest  species,  but  there  are 
rumours  that  it  is  not  so  scarce  in  the  far  west  of  England.  The 
first  specimen  recorded  in  this  country  was  captured  flying  about 
blossoms  of  red  valerian  by  Mr.  D'Orville  in  his  garden  at  Exeter 
in  August,  1868.  The  next  was  taken  by  Miss  Carne,  of  Pen- 
zance, hovering  at  flowers  in  her  garden  in  May,  1869,  and 
was  recognized  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey,  in  whose  collection  it  still 
is.  Of  further  captures  in  the  same  district,  in  both  imago  and 
larva  state,  definite  information  has  been  refused.  The  third 
recorded  specimen  was  taken  in  Dorsetshire  by  Mr.  Nevinson  in 
1885,  and  the  fourth  at  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  the  same  county, 
in  September,  1888,  by  Colonel  Partridge,  to  whose  lamp  it  was 
attracted  while  he  was  sugaring.  In  1894  Mrs.  Richardson 
found  two  larvae  in  the  same  locality,  from  which  the  moths  were 
reared  early  in  September  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  C.  A. 
Briggs  was  allowed  to  exhibit  two  of  the  mysterious  Cornish 
examples.  The  last  of  which  I  have  any  reliable  information  is 
a  specimen  taken  sitting  upon  a  fence  at  Norbiton,  Surrey,  in 
May,  1896,  by  Mr.  Percy  Richards ;  but  there  is  a  specimen  in 
Dr.  Mason's  collection  which  may  safely  be  held  to  be  British, 
since  it  was  found,  overlooked,  among  a  lot  of  the  allied  P.  gamma 
in  a  British  cabinet." 

The  American  Plusia  hrassica,  considered  by  Dr.  Knaggs  to 
be  specifically  identical  with  P.  ni,  and  in  this  opinion  we  concur, 
is  regarded  as  a  pest  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  known  to  be  seriously  destructive  to  cabbages  and  other 
cruciferous  plants  in  the  Southern  States  some  time  before  it  was 
named  and  described  by  Riley  in  1870.  Since  that  time  it  seems 
to  have  extended  its  range  north  as  far  as  Illinois  and  New  Jersey. 
American  entomologists  state  that  the  species  is  probably  of 
somewhat  remote  southern  origin.  Brassica  is  rather  larger  in 
size  and  browner  in  colour  than  ni,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  which  form  the  Penzance  specimens  are  referable  to, 
as  this  might  afford  some  clue  to  their  origin. — Ed.] 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    FOUR    NEW    SPECIES    OF    VESPA 
FROM    JAPAN. 

By  p.  Cameron. 

The  four  species  here  described  were  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Lewis  in  Japan.  I  have  had  them  marked  as  being  undescribed 
for  some  years. 

Vespa  tridbntata,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;  the  wings  dark  fuscous,  with  a  violaceous  tinge  ;  the  costa 
black,  the  nervures  and  stigma  dark  fuscous  ;  the  head,  mandibles,  the 
apices  of  abdominal  segments  one  to  five,  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
rufous  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  vertex  and  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
orbits  with  an  orange  tinge.  Antenna)  black,  the  scape  rufous,  the 
flagellum  brownish  beneath.  Legs  black,  the  apex  of  the  fore  femora 
and  their  tibite  rufous.     $  .     Length,  25  mm. 

Hab.     Japan. 

Head  large,  slightly  wider  than  the  thoi'ax ;  the  malar  space  dis- 
tinct, moderately  large;  frontal  plate  wider  than  long,  becoming 
gradually  roundly  narrowed  to  the  apex,  its  base  transverse,  its  centre 
with  a  narrow  furrow.  Clypeus  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  its 
apex  in  the  centre  ending  in  a  small,  rounded,  smooth  tooth,  with  a 
much  broader,  longer,  rounded  one  on  either  side.  Mandibles  rufous, 
the  apex  and  teeth  black  ;  they  are  closely  and  strongly  punctured. 
The  hair  on  the  head  is  fuscous,  paler  on  the  clypeus.  Head  and 
thorax  covered  with  long  dark  hair.  The  apex  of  the  prothorax  dark 
rufous.  The  bands  on  the  abdomen  are  broad  and  extend  on  to  the 
ventral  segments. 

This  species  come  close  to  V.  magnifica,  Smith,  but  that 
species  is  larger,  the  temples  are  longer  compared  with  the 
eyes,  the  malar  space  is  larger,  the  frontal  area  longer  and  more 
sharply  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  the  reddish  bands  on  the  abdo- 
men are  much  narrower. 

Mr.  Lewis  captured  at  Hitoyoshi  a  queen  Vespa  which  forms 
a  well-marked  variety  of  V.  magnifica,  var.  latilineata,  Cam.  It  is 
larger  by  6  or  7  mm.  than  any  of  the  recorded  examples  of 
magnifica ;  the  bands  on  the  abdomen  are  much  wider,  and  the 
basal  two  segments  are  also  broadly  banded  at  the  base.  In 
having  broad  abdominal  bands  this  variety  agrees  with  V.  iri- 
dentata  here  described,  but  the  different  form  of  the  clypeus  dis- 
tinguishes that  species. 

Vespa  xanthoptera,  sp.  nov. 
Fulvous,  tinged  in  places  with  yellow,  the  vertex  from  shortly 
behind  the  ocelli  to  the  frontal  plate,  a  line  on  the  sides  of  the  latter 
and  a  broader  one  below  the  antenna,  the  occiput,  mesonotum,  a  line 
on  the  centre  and  apex  of  the  scutellum,  the  pleur£E,  the  metanotum, 
except  the  sides  from  near  the  top,  the  basal  slope  of  the  first  abdo- 
minal segment,  the  mark  narrowed  in  the  centre  and  united  to  a  broad 
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transverse  band,  the  second  segment  to  shortly  beyond  the  middle,  the 
band  with  an  irregular  border  on  the  apex,  a  broad  band  on  the  third, 
and  a  narrower  one  on  the  fourth,  black.  Legs  coloured  like  the  body, 
the  anterior  femora  at  the  base  below,  and  the  four  hinder  coxte,  tro- 
chanters, and  femora,  black.  Antennae  broadly  black  above,  the.  scape 
yellow,  the  flagellum  brownish  below.  Wings  yellowish  hyahne ;  the 
costal  nervure  black,  the  others  fulvous.      ^  .     Length,  24  mm. 

Hah.     Miclizusawa. 

The  entire  insect  thickly  covered  with  long  fulvous  pubescence. 
Clypeus  distinctly  punctured,  its  length  as  long  as  the  width  at  the 
apex,  which  is  transverse ;  in  the  centre  are  three  rufous  marks  in  a 
triangle.  The  mark  on  the  top  is  widened  laterally  and  upwards,  the 
centre  slightly  dilated.  The  black  mark  on  the  vertex  is  transverse 
behind,  rounded  in  front.  Mandibles  with  a  distinct  greenish  tinge. 
Pronotum  fulvous,  as  are  also  the  tegulae.  The  black  lines  on  the 
abdomen  are  slightly  dilated  in  the  middle  at  the  apex.  Ventral 
surface  for  the  most  part  blackish,  the  sides  with  paler  marks  ;  the 
penultimate  segment  is  roundly  incised  in  the  middle,  the  incision 
slightly  broader  than  long  and  extending  to  shortly  behind  the  middle  ; 
the  last  segment  is  incised  from  side  to  side,  the  incision  reaching  to 
the  middle  ;  the  last  dorsal  segment  is  slightly  incised  at  the  apex. 
Malar  space  moderately  large. 

Allied  to  V.  micaclo  and  auraria.  Characteristic  is  the  form 
of  the  frontal  plate,  which  does  not  become  gradually  narrowed 
towards  the  apex,  but  is  broad  and  transverse  there.  The 
apex  of  the  clypeus,  too,  is  transverse,  not  incised  as  in  the 
two  species  just  mentioned.  The  male  of  auraria  is  not  described 
by  Bingham,  but  Saussure  ('Vespides,'  ii.  147)  describes  it 
"  comme  la  femelle,"  so  it  should,  apart  from  its  smaller  size, 
be  easily  separated  from  my  species. 

Vespa  micado,  sp.  nov. 

Rufo-fulvous,  the  ocellar  region — the  black  in  front  reaching  to  the 
frontal  plate,  and  only  slightly  developed  behind  the  ocelli — the  meso- 
notum,  except  for  two  lines  extending  from  the  base  to  shortly  beyond 
the  middle,  the  furrow  on  the  scutellum,  its  apex,  the  base  and  centre 
of  the  post-scutellum,  the  base  and  centre  of  metanotum,  the  basal 
slope  of  the  first  abdominal  segment,  an  interrupted  transverse  line 
near  its  base,  and  a  broader  one,  dilated  in  the  centre  behind,  near  its 
apex,  black.  Front  thickly  covered  with  long  black  hair,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vertex  and  the  thorax  thickly  covered  with  long  fuscous 
hair.  Wings  fuscous-violaceous,  the  costa  black,  the  nervures  hghter 
coloured.      ?  .     Length,  27  mm. 

Hob.     Nagasaki. 

Clypeus  closely  punctured,  more  strongly  below  than  above,  its 
apex  with  a  slight  broad  incision,  its  sides  broadly  rounded.  Frontal 
plate  nearly  as  long  as  its  width  at  the  base ;  it  becomes  gradually 
roundly  narrowed  to  the  apex  ;  the  black  mark  is  incised  in  the  middle 
at  its  base.  The  clypeus  and  mandibles  have  a  yellowish  hue,  the 
mandibular  teeth  and  apex  black.     Antennae  coloured  like  the  body. 
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the  scape  slightly  darker  coloured  than  the  flagellum.    Temples  slightly 
dilated  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

This  species  comes  close  to  V.  hicolor,  but  the  colour  is  darker, 
more  rufous,  without  any  yellow  tint ;  it  is  much  larger  and  more 
robust ;  in  hicolor  the  antennae  are  black  above,  the  upper  part  of 
the  front,  the  vertex  entirely,  and  the  occiput  are  black  ;  the 
frontal  mark  is  transverse  above,  the  clypeus  is  longer  compared 
with  its  width,  and  the  incision  on  its  apes  is  deeper  ;  the  wings 
are  clearer,  more  hyaline,  and  the  pubescence  darker.  In  the 
ground  colour  my  species  more  resembles  auraria,  but  that 
species  is  smaller,  wants  the  black  frontal  mark,  has  the  thorax 
for  the  greater  part  blackish,  and  the  four  hinder  legs  for  the 
greater  part  black ;  also  there  is  no  yellow  tinge  on  it. 

Vespa  flavo-fasciata,  sp.  nov. 
Head  orange-yellow ;  the  occiput,  except  round  the  edges,  a  mark 
on  the  ocellar  region,  extending  from  shortly  behind  the  ocelli,  half- 
way down  the  front,  the  mark  roundly  narrowed  before  and  behind ; 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  long  blackish  hair.  Clypeus  closely  and 
strongly  punctured,  its  apex  roundly  but  not  deeply  incised  ;  the  sides 
are  more  deeply  incised.  Mandibles  coloured  like  the  head,  with  the 
teeth  black.  Frontal  plate  broadly  rounded  at  the  apex  and  furrowed 
down  the  middle.  Thorax  deep  black,  the  pronotum  dark  rufous  ;  the 
whole  thorax  is  thickly  covered  with  long  dark  fuscous  hair.  Abdomen 
sparsely  covered  with  longish  hair  ;  the  basal  slope  of  the  first  segment 
black,  the  rest  brown,  darker  on  the  apical  half;  the  apex  with  a 
narrow  yellow  line  ;  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  second  brown,  darker 
at  the  base,  the  apex  slightly  dilated  in  the  middle  ;  the  base  of  the 
third  is  similarly  coloured  to  shortly  beyond  the  middle  ;  the  middle 
of  the  black  band  is  produced  to  the  base  of  the  apical  third,  is 
obliquely  narrowed,  and  has  a  rounded  point  on  either  side  of  the 
dilated  middle,  the  rest  being  yellow  ;  the  other  segments  yellow, 
except  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  narrowly  brownish  at  the  base, 
with  a  rounded  projection  on  the  sides  ;  the  second  to  fourth  ventral 
segments  are  yellow  at  the  sides,  the  blackish  basal  part  projecting 
there  as  irregularly  rounded  knobs  ;  the  last  segment  is  entirely  yellow. 
Legs  black,  the  apex  of  femora,  tibise,  and  tarsi  dark  testaceous  ;  the 
hair  on  the  femora  is  long  and  black.  Antennae  dark  rufous.  Wings 
hyaline,  darker  in  the  costal  cellule ;  the  nervures  dark  testaceous. 
Tegulffi  dark  testaceous.     5  .     Length,  24  mm. 

Hah.     Nugata(Shinanogawa). 

Comes  near  to  V.  crahroniformis,  Sm.,  and  V.  mongolica, 
Andre.     It  has  also  some  affinity  with  V.  crahro. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  taken  some  specimens  of  a  wasp  which  is 
clearly  V.  japonica,  Saussure,  non  Sm.  non  Bad.  This  is  the 
species.  Col.  Bingham  tells  me,  which  Smith  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
1873,  p.  198)  quotes  as  V.  leivisii,  Saus.  MS.  Vespa  jaijonica, 
Ead.,  is  identical  with  mandarinia,  Sm.  Smith's  japonica  I  do 
not  know,  and  the  name  is  not  admissible,  it  being  later  than 
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Saussure's,  which  was  described  in  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  (2),  x. 
1858,  p.  261.  The  species  recorded  or  known  to  me  from  Japan 
are : — auraria,  Sm.,  =  simillima,  Sm.  ;  cincta,  Fab.  (George 
Lewis)  ;  crabroniformis ,  Sm. ;  ducalis,  Sm. ;  flavo-fasciata,  Cam. ; 
japonica,  Saus.  ;  japonica,  Sm.,  non  Saus.  ;  magnifica,  Sm.,  yar. 
latilineata,  Cam.  ;  viicado,  Cam. ;  mongolica,  Andre  ;  norwcgica,^ 
Fab. ;  siberica,  Andre  ;  tridentata,  Cam.  ;  xanthoptera,  Cam. ;  or 
fourteen  species  in  all.  Thirteen  species  of  Vespa  are  recorded 
by  Bingham  from  British  India,  but  to  these  must  be  added 
V.  germanica,  Fab.,  which  I  have  seen  from  the  Khasias.  Thus 
the  number  for  both  regions  is  the  same.  V.  affinis,  F.,  and 
V.  bicolor,  F.,  probably  extend  into  Japan. 


TWO   NEW   JAMAICAN    CULICID^. 
By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 

The  following  descriptions  of  two  new  mosquitoes  are  drawn 
up  from  specimens  sent  to  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.)  by 
Dr.  Grabham,  and  taken  by  him  near  Kingston.  The  new  Culex 
is  very  distinct;,  as  also  is  the  Htemagogus,  which  is  so  far  the 
most  beautiful  Jamaican  mosquito  yet  found.  The  type-speci- 
mens are  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Genus  Culex,  Linn. 

(Syst.  Nat.  1735 ;  Theob.  Mono.  Culicid.  i.  p.  326,  1901.) 
Cidex  tortilis,  n.  sp. 

Head  golden  scaled;  proboscis  uubanded ;  thorax  adorned  with 
golden  scales,  and  a  large  dark  brown  patch  on  each  side  in  front, 
the  back  of  the  mesonotum  also  darkened ;  pleurae  with  grey  scales. 
Abdomen  deep  brown  with  violet  reflections ;  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  segments  with  narrow  basal  pale  bands ;  venter  pale  yellow 
scaled.  Legs  deep  brown,  uubanded  ;  venter  of  femora  and  coxae 
white.     Ungues  equal. 

2  .  Head  brown,  clothed  with  narrow-curved  golden-yellow 
scales,  a  few  black  bristles,  and  ochraceous  upright_  forked  scales  ; 
proboscis  and  palpi  deep  brown ;  antennre  brown ;  basal  joint  testaceous ; 
second  joint  very  large  and  swollen,  deep  brown.  Thorax  deep  brown, 
the  middle  of  the  mesonotum  clothed  with  narrow-curved  golden 
scales ;  on  each  side  in  front  a  roundish  rich  deep  brown  patch,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mesonotum  with  darker  scales  than  the  front, 
being  almost  brown,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  front  lateral  areas; 
scutellum  with  dull  golden-brown  scales  and  brown  border-bristles ; 
metanotum  bright  chestnut-brown ;  pleura3  pale  brown,  with  spots  of 
grey  scales.  Abdomen  black  in  some  lights,  rich  deep  but  dull  violet 
in  others ;  the  first  segment  with  dusky  scales,  forming  two  spots  and 
pale  golden  hairs ;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  segments  with 
narrow  pale  yellowish   basal  bands,  not  extending  quite   across  the 
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segments,  the  fifth  sometimes  very  inconspicuous  ;  basal  lateral  white 
spots  most  prominent  on  the  apical  segments ;  venter  clothed  with 
creamy  yellow  scales;  border-bristles  of  the  dorsum  pale  golden. 
Legs  deep  brown,  except  the  coxfe  and  venter  of  the  femora,  which 
are  grey  to  creamy  yellow;  femora,  tibife,  and  hind  metatarsi  with 
black  bristles ;  hind  metatarsi  very  nearly  as  long  as  the  hind  tibife  ; 
fore  and  mid  ungues  equal,  uniserrated ;  hind  equal  and  simple. 
Wings  clothed  with  typical  brown  Culex  scales;  fork-cells  rather 
short ;  first  submarginal  cell  very  slightly  longer,  but  narrower  than 
the  second  posterior  cell,  its  stem  about  as  long  as  the  cell,  its  base 
about  level  with  the  base  of  the  second  posterior  cell,  if  anything 
slightly  nearer  the  apex  ;  stem  of  the  sec6nd  posterior  cell  not  quite 
as  long  as  the  cell  ;  posterior  cross-vein  very  short,  about  twice  its 
own  length  distant  from  the  mid;  a  pale  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wing; 
halteres  testaceous.     Length  4  to  4*5  mm. 

Hah.     Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Time  of  capture.     August. 

Observations. — Described  from  a  series  of  females  taken  by 
Dr.  Grabham.  They  are  very  distinct,  small,  thick-set  mos- 
quitoes, easily  told  by  the  thoracic  adornment,  the  two  dark 
spots  on  the  front  of  the  mesothorax  being  very  characteristic ; 
their  unhanded  legs  at  once  separate  them  from  Culex  secutor, 
Theob.,  or  C.  janitor,  Theob.,  and  they  are  of  much  stouter 
build.  When  alive  they  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  character 
noticed  by  Dr.  Grabham,  of  carrying  their  hind  legs  twisted 
right  forward  over  their  head,  when  settled,  after  the  manner  of 
Wycomyias.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  venation.  Some 
specimens  show  the  base  of  the  first  submarginal  cell  slightly 
nearest  the  apex,  and  the  posterior  cross-vein  as  long  as  the  mid 
cross-vein,  and  about  its  own  length  distant  from  it.  In  others 
the  basal  abdominal  banding  is  very  faint;  in  one  there  is  a 
trace  of  an  additional  basal  abdominal  band. 

Genus  HiEMAGOGUs,  Williston. 
(Trans. Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1896,  p.  271,  Williston;  Mono.  Culicid.  ii. 

p.  238,  Theob.) 

HcBinagogus  equinus,  n.  sp. 

Head  metallic  violet,  white  between  the  eyes  in  front ;  palpi  and 
proboscis  black  ;  antennae  pale  brown.  Thorax  metallic  green  ;  pleuraa 
snowy  white.  Abdomen  bright  metalhc  violet,  with  three  prominent 
and  one  faint  silvery  white  basal  bands  and  white  lateral  spots.  Legs 
unhanded,  deep  brown  ;  femora  white  beneath.  Wings  with  violet 
reflections,  iridescent. 

?  .  Head  clothed  with  flat  metallic  violet  scales,  except  a  patch 
between  the  eyes,  which  are  white,  and  at  the  sides,  where  they  are 
grey  and  black ;  black  bristles  project  over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a 
trace  of  a  narrow  pale  border  surrounding  them  ;  clypeus  with  a  frosty 
sheen ;  palpi  black  ;  proboscis  black,  curved  upwards,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  whole  body ;  antennse  pale  brown,  basal  segments  deep  brown, 
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with  dusky  scales  on  the  large  basal  and  second  segments.  Thorax 
black,  covered  with  large  flat  apple-green  metallic  scales,  rounded  at 
their  apices  and  irregularly  disposed  over  the  mesonotum ;  a  patch  of 
almost  silvery  white  ones  just  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  wings,  with 
also  long  dense  black  bristles  ;  scutellum  with  flat  green  and  blue 
scales  and  black  border-bristles  ;  prothoracic  lobes  and  pleurae  silvery 
white.  Abdomen  rich  metallic  violet ;  the  first  segment  with  an 
oblique  white  line  on  each  side  ;  the  second  and  third  unadorned ; 
the  fourth  with  a  few  large  basal  white  scales  ;  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  segments  with  basal  white  bands  ;  border-bristles  short,  black; 
each  segment  with  a  large  basal  silvery  white  lateral  spot ;  venter  pure 
silvery  white ;  each  segment  with  a  median  black  spot,  the  last  two 
segments  projecting  downwards,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  two 
ventral  black  tufts.  Legs  unhanded,  deep  brown,  with  metallic  violet 
reflections,  and  a  pale  knee  spot  to  the  mid  and  hind  pair ;  femora 
white  beneath ;  ungues  small,  equal,  and  simple.  Wings  faintly 
tinged  with  brown,  metallic  violet  and  iridescent  in  certain  lights; 
first  submarginal  cell  slightly  longer  and  narrower  than  the  second 
posterior  cell,  its  base  nearer  the  apex  of  the  wing,  its  stem  longer  than 
the  cell ;  stem  of  the  second  posterior  longer  than  the  cell ;  posterior 
cross-vein  rather  more  than  its  own  length  distant  from  the  mid  cross- 
vein  ;  halteres  with  ochraceous  stem  and  fuscous  knob.  Length,  4-5  mm. 

Hah.     Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.L 

Time  of  caiiture.     August  (24th). 

Observations. — Described  from  a  single  perfect  specimen. 
Dr.  Grabham  took  this  brilliant  species  feeding  on  a  horse.  He 
took  two  specimens,  and  mentions  that  "it  is  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  species  found  here,  and  evidently  uncommon."  It  was 
taken  at  7  p.m.  at  the  lower  end  of  Old  Pound  Road.  It 
resembles  H.  cyaneus,  Fabricius,  but  the  venation  is  different, 
the  first  submarginal  cell  being  smaller,  and  having  its  base 
nearer  the  apex  of  the  wing,  whilst  in  cyaneus  it  is  nearer  the 
base  ;  moreover,  the  abdomen  is  adorned.  It  also  approaches 
H.  albomaculatus,  Theob.,  but  the  abdomen  has  not  the  curious 
chsetotactic  characters  seen  in  that  species  {vide  fig.  171,  p.  309, 
Mono.  Culicid.,  vol.  iii.)  and  is  banded,  not  having  the  two 
median  spots  seen  in  albomaculatus. 

The  three  species  of  Hcemagogus  tabulate  as  follows : — 

A.     Abdomen  unadorned.    Base  of  first  submarginal 
cell  nearer  base  of  wing  than  the  base  of  the 
second  posterior  cell      .        cyaneus,  Fab.  =  splendens,  "Willis. 
AA.     Abdomen  adorned. 

a.  Base  of  first  submarginal  cell  nearer  apex 

of  wing  than  that  of  posterior  cell. 

b.  With  prominent   chfetas   and  two   median 

basal  white  spots    .         .         .         albomaculatus,  Theob. 
bb.  No  prominent  chsetje,  but  basal  white  bands 
and  a  white  oblique  stripe  on  each  side  of 
first  segment  ....  cquinus,  Theob. 
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A    LIST    OF    THE     LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF 
CAPEI;    WITH    A    FEW    NOTES. 

By  C.  Seymour  Browne. 

(Continued  from  p.  256.) 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Rhopalocera  are  not  more 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  Heterocera,  of  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  mention  about  400.  One  butterfly,  which  escaped  me,  and 
which  I  could  not  name,  would  be  all  I  could  at  present  add 
further  to  my  previous  list. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  George  F.  Hampson,  Bart.,  who 
has  most  kindly  named  a  great  many  of  my  specimens.  I  may 
also  mention  that  Signor  Antonino  Mazzarella,  of  Anacapri,  can 
supply  most  of  the  Lepidoptera  mentioned  in  my  list. 

Several  boxes  of  set  specimens  sent  to  England,  owing  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  post,  met  with  disastrous  results  ;  and,  as  I 
have  been  unable  to  resend  several  duplicates  (papered  next  time), 
the  list  will  be  short  of  a  few  names,  which  I  will  add  as  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  during  the  driest  part  of  the 
summer  few  Lepidoptera  have  been  about,  and  the  darkest  nights 
have  not  been  nearly  so  productive  as  the  few  dark  hours  before 
the  rise  of  the  moon  when  about  full. 

Lyc^nid^  (omitted  from  last  list). 
530.  Lampides  telicaniis,  Lang.     Common  in  autumn. 

Sphingid^e. 

717.  Acherontia  atropos,  Linn.  Common  on  the  mainland,  but  only 
two  specimens  taken,  autumn,  1903.  One  of  these  moths  flew  on  board 
a  ship  I  was  travelling  in,  ofi"  Livorno,  about  six  miles  from  laud,  end 
of  November,  1901. 

735.   Protoparce  convolvali,  Linn.     Common. 

752a.  Deilcphila  iiueata,  Esp.,  var.  livomica,  Esp.  One  specimen, 
1902  ;  two,  summer,  1903. 

759.  Charocampa  elpenor,  Linn.     Scarce. 

368.  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Linn,  Very  common.  N.B. — There 
should  be  many  more  SphingidaB  found  here,  but  I  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  the  early  evenings  to  give  them  much  attention.  I  hear 
of  many  varieties  taken  on  the  mainland. 

NOTODONTID^. 

781rt.  Centra  bijixla,  Hb.,  var.  urocera,  Boia.     Rare. 

785.  Dlcranura  vitinla,  Linn.     Scarce. 

858.  Phalera  bucephala,  Linn,  (see  previous  note,  ante,  p.  255). 

Lymantriid^. 
929.  Lymantria  dispar,  Linn.     Very  common, 
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Lasiocampid^. 
956.  Malacosoma  neustria,  Linn.     Common. 
970/".  Lasiocampa  quercus,  Linn.,  var.  spartii,  Hb.     Eare. 
1000.  Odonestis  pruni,  Linn.     Scarce. 

SATURNimiE. 

1034.  Saturnia  pijri,  Schiff.  Very  common  in  May.  Others  of 
same  family  should  be  found  here,  but  have  not  noticed  any. 

NOCTUID^. 

1152.  Agrotis  proniiba,  Linn.     Very  common. 

1153.  A.  orbona,  Hufn.     Eare. 

1154.  A.  comes,  Hb.     Scarce. 

1845.  A.  puta,  Hb.  Very  common,  and  is  one  of  the  first  moths 
to  appear. 

1387.  A.  obelisca,  Hb.     Fairly  common  in  autumn. 

1400.  A.  segetum,  Schifif.     Very  common.     The  markings  vary. 

1402a.  A.  saucia,  Hb.,  ab.  margaritosa,  Hw.     Common. 

1425.  Pachnobia  faceta,  Tr.     Four  specimens,  spring,  1903. 

1484.  Mamestra  glauca,  Hb.     Scarce. 

1514.  M.  Serena,  Fabr.     Fairly  common. 

1544.  Dianthcecia  magnolii,  Bois.     Scarce. 

1599.  Bryophila  muralis,  Forst.     Common. 

1599i.  B.  muralis,  Forst.,  var.  par,  Hb.  Commoner  than  B. 
muralis. 

1664.  Hadena  solieri ,  Bois.  Very  common  this  autumn  ;  a  nuisance 
when  working  with  an  acetylene  lamp. 

1715.  H.  secalis.     Scarce.     Specimens  taken  in  the  spring. 

1846.  Cdllopistria  jnuynreofasciata,  Filler.  Only  one  specimen, 
summer,  1902. 

1848.  C.  latreillei,  Dup.     Two  specimens,  summer,  1903. 

1867.  Brotolomia  meticulosa,  Jjinn.  One  specimen,  October,  1903 
(see  note  in  previous  list). 

1913.  Tapinostola  mnsculosa,  Hb.     Fairly  scarce. 

1942.  Leucania  scirpi,  Dup.     Very  common. 

1946.  L.  punctosa,  Tr.     Very  common. 

1954.  L.  l-album,  Linn.     Common. 

1957.  L.  loreyi,  Dup.     Scarce. 

1961.  L.vitellina,  H.h.     Fairly  scarce. 

1990.  Caradrina  exigua,  Hb.  Occurs  all  through  the  season,  but 
common  in  spring. 

2005.  C.  selini,  Bois.     Scarce. 

2019.  C.  amhigua.     Common,  autumn. 

2183.  Xylomyges  conspicillaris,  Linn.  Several  specimens  last 
spring. 

2325.  Heliothis  peltigera,  Schiflf. 

2327.  H.  armigera,  Hb.  Both  fairly  common,  armigera  occurring 
later  than  peltigera.  Both  show  distinct  shadings  from  red-brown  to 
greenish. 

2361.  Xanthodes  malvcB,  Esp.     Only  one  specimen,  1902. 

2380.  Acontia  kictuosa,  Esp.     Very  common. 
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2429.   Thalpochares  parva,  Hb.,  and 

2449.  T.  scitula,  Kbr.     Both  fairly  common. 

2490.   Emmelia  trabeaUs,  Sc.     Common,  spring  and  early  summer. 

2496.  Metoponia  vespertalis,  Hh,     Fairly  scarce. 

2557.  Plusia  chalcijtes,  Esp.     Fairly  scarce. 

2562.   P.  gamma.  Linn.     Very  common. 

2571.  P.  ni,  Tr.     Nearly  as  common  as  gamma. 

2644.   Grammodes  alr/ira.     Difficult  to  get  perfect  specimens. 

2670.   Catocala  elocata,  Esp.     A  few  specimens. 

2720.  Apopestes  spectrum,  Esp.  If  the  broom  is  searched  many 
pupfe  can  generally  be  found  in  early  summer,  together  with  L.  quercus 
var.  spartii. 

2723.  A.  dilucida,  Hb.     Fairly  scarce. 

2743.  Toxocampa  cracccc,  Fabr.     Fairly  common. 

2797.  Herminia  crinalis,  Tr. 

2818.  Hypena  ohsitalis,  Hb.  Quantities  can  be  taken  in  any  dark 
place  used  for  storing  brushwood,  but  have  not  taken  any  at  light. 

2820.  H.  lividalis,  Hb.  Occasionally  found  on  walls,  and  comes 
to  light  at  night. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CUKRENT     NOTES.— No.  2. 
By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy. 
(Continued  from  p.  264.) 


To  W.  F.  FiSKE  (2)  we  are  indebted  for  an  extensive  study  of 
the  hymenopterous  parasites  of  Clisiocampa  americana.  Primary 
parasites,  hyperparasites  of  the  primary  ones,  secondary  para- 
sites, and  hyperparasites  of  the  secondary  ones,  are  all  discussed 
at  length.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  collections  and 
breedings  it  was  supposed  that  the  parasites  would  be  found  to 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  prevailing  numbers  of  their 
host ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  Clisiocampa  americana,  for 
instance,  that  the  parasites  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  more 
important  of  the  factors  which  governed  the  abundance  of  this 
species  from  year  to  year.  But  investigation  failed  to  confirm 
this  theory.  ...  In  1896  it  was  exceedingly  common,  .  .  .  and 
it  was  consequently  assumed  that  its  parasites  would  also  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  considerable  factor  in 
bringing  about  a  more  normal  condition  in  1897.  But,  strangely 
enough,  this  reasoning  was  found  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  1896  a  great  many  caterpillars  were 
destroyed  by  Limneria  fiigitiva,  and  numbers  of  the  characteristic 
cocoons  of  this  species  were  collected  and  bred.  .  .  These  proved 
to  be  in  their  turn  almost  entirely  the  prey  of  Piinpla  inquisitor, 
and  the  breeding-cages  in  which  the  cocoons  were  confined  be- 
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coming  filled  with  the  adults  of  the  hyperparasite,  it  was  .... 
given  credit  for  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  tent-cater- 
pillars. Thus  it  was  the  Limneria  which  proved  to  be  the  real 
victim,  and,  as  its  cocoons  were  rare,  the  next  year  the  primary 
host,  Clisiocampa  americana,  was  indirectly  but  decidedly  the 
gainer.  .  .  .  The  parasites,  as  a  body,  were  found  to  exact  a 
certain  tithe  of  blood,  so  to  speak,  and,  this  being  obtained, 
would  proceed  to  fight  over  its  possession,  passing  it  from  one  to 
another,  from  parasite  to  hyperparasite,  until  often,  perhaps, 
there  would  be  little  more  than  enough  left  of  a  single  large 
caterpillar  than  that  sufficient  to  support  a  single  small 
chalcid."  The  annual  percentage  of  caterpillars  of  Clisiocampa 
destroyed  by  parasites,  Fiske  estimates  at  about  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Pimpla  inquisitor  (Say)  and  P.  conquisitor  (Say)  seem  to 
have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  being  both  primary  and  secondary 
parasite  of  the  same  host.  "Though  it  is  doubtful  if  in  nature 
the  following  sequence  ever  takes  place,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  as  all  the  species  mentioned  are  normally  parasitic 
on  the  next  preceding  : — 


Host        .         . 
Primary  parasite 
Secondary  parasite  . 
Tertiary  parasite 
Quaternary  parasite 
(^uinquenary  parasite 


Clisiocampa  americana. 
Limneria  fugitiva. 
Vimpla  conquisitor, 
Theronia  fulvescens. 
Dihrachys  houcheanus. 
Asecodes  albitarsis." 


0.  W.  Barrett  (3)  discusses  the  Antillean  Mole  Cricket. 
The  habits  of  this  destructive  orthopteron  appear  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  European  G.  gryllotalpa.  The  damage  to  crops  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  Changa  amounts  to  probably  more  than 
i^20,000  sterling  annually,  the  crops  injured  most  being  cane, 
tobacco,  and  rice ;  comparatively  little  damage  is  done  in  clayey 
soil,  moist  sandy  loam  being  preferred,  while  saturation  and 
extreme  dryness  of  the  soil  prevent  the  mole  cricket's  opera- 
tions. Remedies  are  discussed,  with  notes  on  the  few  natural 
enemies. 

H.  ScHOUTEDEN  (4)  continues  his  interesting  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Aphidte.  The  present  one  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  compilation,  but  is  nevertheless  valuable,  consisting  of  a  list 
of  various  plants,  with  the  name  of  their  aphidocecids  under 
each.  A  second  list  follows  of  genera  and  species  of  Aphidse, 
with  the  plants  (under  each)  on  which  they  produce  the  galls. 
Several  new  forms  are  described. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSEKVATIONS. 

LoPHOPTERYx  cARMELiTA.  —  Wliilst  Collecting  about  the  middle  of 
August  in  West  Kent,  I  found  a  larva  of  L.  carmelita  crawling  up  a  large 
beech  tree.  I  thought  it  might  have  wandered  from  a  neighbouring 
birch,  but  on  offering  it  that  food  and  beech  it  selected  the  latter.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality  again,  but  my  friends  Messrs.  Cope 
and  Blest  went  there  and  took  ten  more  larvae  between  August  18th  and 
27th,  all  in  similar  positions,  viz.  crawling  up  the  trunks  of  beech- 
trees.  Boisterous  winds  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  the  larv^  had 
undoubtedly  been  blown  off  the  trees.  The  last  one  spun  up  on  Sept. 
11th.  I  was  previously  unaware  that  the  larvte  of  L.  carmelita  fed  on 
beech,  or  that  they  were  to  be  found  so  late  as  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September ;  and  I  have  never  known  this  insect  to  be 
double-brooded. — Edwin  Goodwin  ;  Canon  Court,  "Wateringbury. 

The  Hybernation  of  Dasychira  fascelina. — While  on  a  visit  to 
Rannoch  in  the  summer  of  1901,  I  found  on  July  15th  three  larvas 
of  -D.  fascelina  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Two  of  the 
larvfB  were  in  slight  silken  cocoons  between  stones,  one  amongst  some 
which  formed  a  small  cairn.  The  other,  also  in  a  hybernaculum,  was 
concealed  in  a  thick  tuft  of  heather.  The  larvs,  on  removal,  did  not 
cat  any  food.  When  disturbed  they  would  curl  up  and  remain  with- 
out moving  for  hours,  and  would  then  spin  a  fresh  house.  On  Aug. 
1st  they  had  eaten  large  holes  in  the  muslin  covering  of  their  box, 
using  the  scraps  to  spin  into  their  cocoons.  Two  larvae  died  in 
November,  the  third  survived  till  the  following  March,  sleeved  out  in 
the  garden.  This  year,  early  in  July,  on  the  same  hillside,  I  obtained 
another  larva  of  D.  fascelina  of  the  same  size  and  spun  up  like  the 
three  former  ones,  and  which,  in  spite  of  being  kept  in  a  hot  room  and 
supplied  with  fresh  food,  has  hybernated  without  eating  or  moving  up 
to  the  present  date — October  4th.  Cases  of  larvae  hybernating  over 
two  winters  in  captivity  are  not  uncommon,  but  I  have  not  seen  a 
record  in  the  case  of  wild  larvse.  The  causes  of  hybernation  are  very 
obscure,  and  for  the  invertebrates  have  been  insufficiently  studied. 
But  if  we  accept  the  usual  explanation,  i.  e.  unfavourable  conditions, 
especially  cold  and  hunger,  then  some  instances  are  easily  explicable. 
Larvae  indoors  are  of  necessity  in  an  unnatural  environment,  and 
something  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  being  kept  may  easily 
induce  them  to  extend  their  period  of  hybernation.  In  1901,  however, 
everything  was  apparently  favourable ;  the  weather  was  particularly 
hot,  and  food  abundant.  Thinking  that  some  parasite  might  have 
been  the  cause — though  this  usually  acts  as  a  stimulant — I  carefully 
examined  the  bodies  of  the  dead  larvae,  but  found  no  trace  of  any. 
The  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  a  cold 
week  at  the  time  when  the  larvae  usually  begin  feeding  may  have  in- 
duced this  curious  lengthening  of  torpidity.  It  certainly  may  well 
have  been  the  cause  this  season,  for  a  colder  and  more  inhospitable 
spring  has  not  been  experienced  in  the  district  for  many  years. — E.  A. 
Cockayne  ;  Sheffield. 

Some  Aberrations  of  Butterflies.  —  Among  various  aberrations 
of  butterflies  sent  for  examination  by  Mr.  E.  Sabine  of  Erith,  the  fol- 
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lowing  seem  to  be  of  interest : — A  female  specimen  of  Pieris  najn, 
bred  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  example  is  of  full  size, 
but  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  there  is  a  curious  partial  ab- 
sence of  dark  shading  to  the  venation ;  this  only  extends  along  the 
nervures,  and  about  half-way  along  the  first  median  nervule,  is  rather 
faint.  Of  Euchloe  cardaminf-s  there  is  a  female  specimen  with  two 
longitudinal  irregular  streaks  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings, 
extending  from  just  inside  the  cell  almost  to  the  outer  marghi  of  the 
wing.  This  was  taken  at  Darenth  last  May,  and  on  the  day  it  was 
captured  only  one  other  female  and  two  males  of  this  species  were  seen. 
Two  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticcc  reared  from  larvaB  have  unusually 
vivid  blue  outer  marginal  spots ;  these  spots  are  larger  than  normal, 
and  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Several  more  or  less  aberrant  specimens 
of  Chrysophaniis  jMceas  were  bred  in  July  this  year.  One  is  of  a  pale 
golden  colour ;  two  others  are  dark  copper,  tinged  with  purple  on  the 
basal  half;  one  of  the  latter  has  rather  large  blue  spots  before  the 
band  on  the  hind  wings ;  a  fourth  specimen  has  abnormally  long  tails. 
The  best  variety,  however,  of  pldceas  is  a  female  example  in  which 
spots  1,  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  submarginal  series  are  extended  inwards, 
forming  conspicuous  black  bars  ;  2  and  3  unite  with  the  outer  discal 
spot.  This  aberration  agrees  very  closely  with  an  example  figured  in 
Entom.  xxix.  191.  An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  these 
aberrations  of  C.  phltjeas  is  that  the  females  from  which  the  ova  were 
obtained  are  described  by  Mr.  Sabine  as  "  exceedingly  commonplace." 

CcENONYMPHA  IPHI3  IN  Brittany  :  A  CORRECTION. — We  havc  Seen  the 
specimens  recorded  from  Brittany  by  Mr.  Denis  Turner  as  Cceno- 
nympha  iphis  [ante,  p.  246),  and  find  that  they  are  not  examples  of 
that  species  but  of  C.  arcania.  The  error  in  identification  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  with  such  an  insect  as  C.  arcania  should  not  have  occurred. 

Aberration  of  Argtia  caia. — Mr.  F.  Hind,  of  Nottingham,  found 
an  unusually  pretty  aberration  of  .-1.  caia,  resting  under  a  hedge  in 
August  last.  The  specimen  is  normal  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  ordinary  cream-coloured  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  bright 
yellowish  buff,  similar  in  tint  to  the  hind  wings  of  A.  villica,  but 
perhaps  hardly  so  yellow. 

Vagaries  of  the  Season. — I  can  add  some  further  information  to 
the  interesting  note  on  this  subject  [ante,  -p.  267),  for  on  Monday, 
Sept.  21st,  I  found  a  full-grown  larva  of  Arctia  caia  feeding  on 
groundsel,  which  spun  up  in  three  days.  Epinephele  ianira  was  still 
flying  here  —  more  than  one,  on  Friday,  Oct.  9bh. — Hugo  Harpur 
Crewe  ;  Stanleys,  near  Brockenhurst. 

Abraxas  grossulariata  :  second  Brood. — In  the  October  number 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  I  recorded  the  fact  of  a  larva  of  this  moth 
spinning  up  for  pupation  on  Sept.  21st  {ante,  p.  266).  I  am  glad  to 
record  that  it  pupated,  and  that  the  moth  emerged  some  time  during 
the  night  on  Oct.  13th.  The  pupa  remained  for  two  weeks  outdoors, 
and  for  the  other  six  days  was  kept  in  a  warm  room.  The  perfect 
insect  is  a  small  one,  as  I  expected  from  the  size  of  the  pupa,  but  is  a 
pretty  specimen,  having  the  third  series  of  usually  sub-confluent  spots 
on  the  fore  wings  almost  forming  an  intensely  black  transverse  band. 
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The  hind  wings  are  light,  but  not  unusually  spotted.  Since  taking 
the  larva  that  produced  this  specimen,  in  the  garden,  I  have  found 
about  two  dozen  pupas,  and  quite  two  dozen  larvse,  now  nearly  all 
pupated,  hanging  on  various  plants  and  on  the  fences  particularly, 
south  side.  I  have  been  daily  expecting  some  of  the  moths  to  emerge, 
but  they  have  not  done  so  yet.  though  kept  in  a  warm  room.  A.  pos- 
sulariata  has  had  a  remarkable  life  this  year,  as  the  mildness  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  spring  brought  on  some  of  the  larvas  very  early,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  partial  early  emergence  in  June;  then  the  wet 
and  cold  set  in  and  kept  the  rest  emerging  until  very  late.  No  doubt 
the  pupae  and  full-fed  larvae  now  to  be  had  are  the  progeny  of  the  early 
imagines.  I  took  the  last  pupa,  outdoors,  on  Oct.  22nd.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  this  second  brood  have  fed  on  unusual  plants  and  trees, 
as  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  were,  in  my  absence,  almost 
stripped  of  their  foliage"  by  the  sawfly  [Nematous  ribesii).  I  have  taken 
the  larvffi  off  plum-trees,  apple,  raspberry  canes  and  strawberry, 
though  the  greatest  number  were  feeding  or  spun  up  on  young  shoots 
of  old  black  currant-bushes,  which  I  had  to  cut  down  owing  to  another 
great  pest  of  this  neighbourhood — the  black  currant  mite  or  gall-fly. 
—Ed.  G.  J.  Sparke  ;  Tooting  Bee  Eoad,  S.W.,  Oct.  23rd,  1903. 

[In  a  note  dated  Oct.  28th,  Mr.  Sparke  writes :  "  Another  A. 
fjrossulariata  emerged  this  afternoon  about  3  o'clock." — Ed.] 

Yellow  Colouring  of  Cocoon  of  Plusia  moneta. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Bird's  note  [ante,  p.  242),  I  may  state  that  I  have  tried  the  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  cocoons  of  P.  moneta,  and  with  various  results.  In 
two  cases  submersion  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  cocoons,  while  in 
other  cases  the  cocoons  changed  to  yellow  of  various  shades.  Nearly 
all  these  experiments  were  carried  out  with  empty  cocoons ;  the  two 
which  did  not  change  colour,  however,  were  white,  and  comparatively 
fresh,  but  moths  did  not  emerge  from  them  owing  to  the  specimens 
dying  after  the  pupae  had  been  formed,  but  whether  before  or  after 
submersion  I  cannot  say.  Mr.  F.  M.  B.  Carr,  of  Salisbury,  informs 
me  that  he  reared  four  larvae  of  P.  moneta  (from  Northwood,  Middlesex), 
one  cocoon  of  which  is  pure  white,  two  dirty  white,  and  one  almost 
entirely  yellow.  All  these  four  larvae  were  kept  in  a  glass-bottom  box 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  one  and  a-half  inches  deep,  and  the 
cocoons  were  all  spun  on  the  side  or  top  of  the  box.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  Mr.  Bird  will  let  us  know  how  one  of  these  cocoons  obtained 
more  moisture  than  the  others.  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  of  Sevenoaks,  wrote 
me  last  August  concerning  P.  moneta  as  follows  : — "  All  my  cocoons 
this  year  were  exceptionally  pale,  but  five  that  spun  up  the  first  week 
in  June  were  absolutely  white  "  (these,  I  understand,  changed  colour 
after  submersion  in  water).  This  fact  would  seem  strange  if  the 
presence  of  moisture  caused  the  cocoons  to  change  to  yellow  without 
actual  submersion,  for  we  certainly  have  not  had  a  dry  spring  this 
year.  Mrs.  Holmes  has  obtained  (by  submersion)  a  change  in  the 
colour  of  three-year-old  cocoons. — Ralkigh  S.  Smallman  ;  Carlton 
House,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  Oct.  9th,  1908. 

Vespid^. — I  am  making  a  study  of  the  above,  and  especially  of 
V.  crabro  (the  hornet),  but  have  experienced  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  specimens  of  the  species.     Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me 
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by  giving  localities  where  they  can  be  found  ?  To  be  of  use  to  me  in 
dissecting  they  must  be  freshly  caught  or  alive. — Herbert  H.  Clarke  ; 
Watlington  House,  Sidcup,  Kent,  Oct.  6th,  1903. 

Geometra  vernaria. — I  read  Mr.  Russell's  article  {ante,  p.  227)  with 
great  interest ;  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  these  larvre  in  the  spring  by 
beating.  One  thing  I  noticed,  which  may  only  have  been  chance  :  all 
the  males  spun  up  and  emerged  at  least  ten  days  before  any  of  the 
females.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Russell  had  the  same  experi- 
ence.— Herbert  H.  Clarke  ;  Sidcup,  Kent. 

EupiTHEciA  togata. — The  strong  winds  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
towards  the  end  of  August  had  the  effect  of  making  the  larva  of  this 
insect  an  easy  capture.  When  in  Argylesbire,  in  a  locality  where  a 
single  imago  was  taken  four  years  ago,  I  found  the  ground  strewn  with 
spruce  cones,  many  of  which  contained  larvffi.  Nearly  every  cone, 
however,  had  been  more  or  less  completely  eaten  by  squirrels  in  the 
two  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  gale  had  brought  them  down, 
and  I  should  fancy  that  a  large  proportion  of  larvfe  must  have  been 
destroyed.— John  A.  Nix  ;  Oct.  5th,  1903. 

SiREx  juvENcus  AT  Weybridge. — Tliis  beautiful  species  has  been 
emerging  in  some  numbers  during  the  past  month  from  a  fir-tree 
which  was  felled  and  split  up  at  Weybridge,  Surrey.  As  notices  are 
often  published  of  the  occurrence  of  S.  yigas  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  juvencus  is  the  more  abundant 
of  the  two,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  in  my  experience  S.  (jiijas  is 
by  far  the  more  common  in  Britain.  Every  year  I  hear  of  many  of 
the  latter  appearing  in  different  places,  but  not  so  with  juvencus,  having 
only  occasionally  received  specimens  or  notices  of  its  occurrence. — 
F.  W.  Frohawk. 
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Vanessa  antiopa  in  the  Isle  of  Vv^'ight. — In  the  '  Field,'  Sept.  26th, 
W.  T.  records  having  seen,  on  Sept.  17th,  a  specimen  of  F.  antiopa  fly 
past  him  quite  close,  but  not  having  a  net  was  unable  to  capture  it. 
Before  he  saw  it,  a  friend  of  his  had  watched  the  butterfly  for  several 
minutes,  and  as  it  pitched  several  times  close  to  him,  he  was  able  to 
identify  it  without  difficulty.— F.  W.  F. 

Species  of  the  Genus  Plusia  in  Kent.  —  Apropos  of  the  notes 
on  the  scarceness  of  P.  chrysitis  I  may  say  that  at  Sidcup,  during  last 
July,  I  could  have  taken  without  any  great  trouble  a  dozen  or  two  a 
night,  flying  over  bramble  and  other  flowers ;  I  procured  ova  from 
one  of  them,  the  larvae  appeared  in  due  time,  and  a  good  proportion  fed 
right  up,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  now  emerging.  I  took  P.  pulchrma 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  ova  obtained  one  hundred  and  forty 
larvae,  but  from  some  unexplained  reason  they  all  died  when  about 
half  an  inch  long.  P.  gamma  at  the  present  time  is  flying  in  great 
numbers. — Herbert  H.  Clarke  ;  Sidcup,  Kent. 
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Leucania  loreyi  in  South  Devon. — A  specimen  of  this  excessively 
rare  British  moth  was  captured  by  me  at  Torquay  (at  sugar)  on  Sept. 
27th,  1900.— Alfred  E.  Holdaway,  Lonouh,  Newton  Abbot,  Oct.  26th. 

Chrysopa  aspersa  and  C.  flava  at  Balham. — On  June  21st  last  I 
took  two  specimens  of  Chrysojm  off  a  fence  at  Balham.  These,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  G.  aspersa  and  C.  fiava.  From  their  condition 
at  the  time  I  should  say  that  the  insects  had  just  emerged. — W.  J. 
Lucas  ;  28,  Knights  Park,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Ireland. — While  dusking  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  6th  last,  in  Ireland,  I  took  two  specimens  of  S.  convolvuli  at 
flowers  of  Nicotiana  afiinis.  They  are  unfortunately  both  very  worn. — 
F.  W.  Y.  Jackson  ;  2,' Vicarage  Gate,  Kensington,  W.,  Oct.  11th,  1903. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  and  Ch^rocampa  nerii  in  Warwickshire. — I  had 
brought  me  yesterday  a  lovely  male  specimen  of  C.  nerii.  It  was  found 
at  rest  on  a  yew  cut  hedge  in  a  gentleman's  garden  on  tbe  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Evidently  it  had  just  emerged,  and  is  in  perfect  condition. 
This  does  not  agree  with  Newman's  theory  that  one  now  and  again  is 
blown  over  from  France  ;  it  could  hardly  have  got  to  the  middle  of 
Warwickshire  by  that  method.  A  fortnight  ago  I  had  a  male  S.  con- 
volvuli brought  me,  found  at  rest  on  a  door  in  a  close  yard  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  —  Chas.  Baker;  25,  Long  Street,  Atherstone, 
Oct.  10th,  1903. 

Ch^rocampa  celerio  at  Brighton. — I  have  just  received  a  speci- 
men of  0.  celerio  from  Mr.  F.  Trangmar,  of  Brighton.  It  was  captured 
on  October  24th  last  at  the  Brighton  railway  works  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton, 
who  caught  it  with  his  hands,  and  consequently  the  specimen  is 
slightly  rubbed. — H.  McArthur  ;  35,  Averill  Street,  Fulham  Palace 
Eoad,  W.,  October  26th,  1903. 

Phibalapteryx  fluviata  (gemmata)  at  Chichester.  —  Seeing  but 
few  notices  of  this  pretty  little  geometer,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  taken  it  alive,  it  may  be  interesting  to  record 
the  capture  of  a  female  specimen  at  a  gas-lamp  here  on  Sept.  22nd 
last. — Joseph  Anderson. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  at  Chichester,  1903. — In  common  with 
very  many  collectors  of  Lepidoptera,  my  experience  has  been  that  of  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  this  has  been  absolutely  the  worst  which 
I  ever  remember.  I  began  sugaring  early  in  June,  and  on  the  8th  of 
that  month  took  Bipterygia  scabriuscula  for  the  first  time  in  this 
locality.  On  July  18th  Mania  maura  first  made  its  appearance,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Apamea  iinanimis  and  Hadena  didynia,  the 
latter  varying  greatly.  I  also  took  Miana  literosa.  Zeuzera  pyrina 
(cBsculi)  occurred  in  August.  In  September  Agrotis  suffusa  and  Xanthia 
(jilvago  came  to  sugar. — Joseph  Anderson. 

Lucanus  cervus  at  Chichester. — This  fine  beetle  has  been  some- 
what abundant  here  this  season. — Joseph  Anderson. 

Acronycta  alni  in  Hampshire. — On  August  12th  last  a  larva  of 
this  scarce  moth  was  found  and  brought  to  me  by  the  daughter  of  one 
of  my  gardeners,  who  noticed  it  on  a  hazel  bush  not  far  from  this 
house.      Unfortunately  it   proved   to   be  "  ichneumoned,"   and   died 
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in   a   few   days.  —  Hugo   Harpur   Crewe  ;     Stanleys,   Brockenhurst, 
Hants. 

Pieris  daplidice,  &c,,  at  Folkestone. — On  July  6th  of  this  year, 
while  collecting  Lyccena  bellanpis  at  Folkestone,  I  took  a  female  speci- 
men of  P.  daplidice.  One  hind  wing  is  slightly  ciiipped,  but  otherwise 
it  is  in  very  fair  condition.  I  found  L.  hellargus  fully  out,  and  L. 
minima  was  abundant.  I  think  it  is  unusual  for  minima  to  be  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  brood  of  bellargus,  and  July  6th  is  a  late 
date  for  the  latter  species.  —  F.  Kingsman  ;  47,  Parkstone  Road, 
Peckham,  S.E. 

Leucania  vitkllina,  &c.,  at  Lewes. — During  a  recent  short  visit  to 
Lewes  I  captured  a  specimen  of  L.  vitellina  at  sugar  (Sept.  27th).  It 
is  not  in  very  good  condition,  being  somewhat  rubbed.  Noctua  xantho- 
grapha  was  very  common  in  the  same  locality,  and  I  also  noticed 
Noctua  c-nigrum  and  Anchocelis  lunosa.  On  the  26th  I  sugared  at 
another  spot  about  a  mile  from  where  I  took  the  L.  vitellina,  and  took 
several  Agrotis  sufasa  and  A.  segetum.  Anchocelis  jnstacina  was  also 
seen,  and  numbers  of  PlUogophora  meticulosa.  On  one  patch  I  counted 
sixteen  of  the  latter,  besides  other  species.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
walk  on  the  27th  I  noticed  a  good  many  Va7iessa  cardid  and  Plusia 
gamma,  and  netted  a  series  of  Stenoptergx  noctnclla  (hybridaiis),  and  at 
dusk  Crambus  inquinatellus  was  taken.  The  total  bag  for  one  day  and 
two  evenings  was  about  forty  specimens. — Philip  J.  Barraud  ;  Bushey 
Heath,  Herts. 

Pyrameis  atalanta  at  Light.  —  I  have  to  record  the  capture  of 
a  Pyrameis  atalanta  while  flying  round  an  acetelene  gas-lamp  at  about 
ten  o'clock  last  night  in  Wallington.  I  have  never  heard  of  this 
species  being  taken  in  this  way  before,  though  I  have  noticed  two  or 
three  specimens  of  Pyrameis  cardid  inside  the  lamps  during  the  last 
two  months.  Both  species  have  been  exceedingly  abundant  here  this 
year,  especially  the  first-named,  and  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  from  four  to  seven  of  this  beautiful  butterfly  settling  on 
an  old  sugar  patch  in  the  morning. — Leslie  H.  Morse-Eobinson  ; 
Wandle  Bank,  Wallington,  Surrey,  Oct.  20th,  1903. 

Pyrameis  cardui  at  Electric  Light.  —  At  the  Clapham  electric 
lights  two  specimens  of  P.  cardid  were  taken  on  September  17th  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  another  specimen  on  the  18th. — H.  G. 
Webster;  147,  Elsley  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W.,  Oct.  8th,  1903. 

Pyrameis  cardui,  &c.,  in  Kent. — I  have  seen  this  insect  in  almost 
every  lane  and  field  round  here  for  miles  during  September,  and  over  one 
field  of  mustard  they  absolutely  swarmed  ;  had  I  been  so  disposed  I 
could  have  captured  them  by  hundreds.  Polia  jiavocincta  also,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  literally  swarms  at  sugar.  Mania  maura  in  July 
seemed  to  be  very  plentiful,  flying  into  the  house  at  dusk. — Herbert 
H.  Clarke  ;  Sidcup,  Kent,  Oct.  8th,  1903. 

Pyrameis  cardui  and  Plusia  gamma. — The  following  note  may  be 
of  interest  with  regard  to  the  appearances  of  these  two  insects.  I 
went  to  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  on  Sept.  9th,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  21st  of  that  month.  Up  to  Thursday  the  17th  the  weather  was 
very  stormy,  the  wind  being  very  high  and  blowing  chiefly  from  the 
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north-west,  but  it  moderated  on  the  17th,  and  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  at  dusk,  I  saw  the  first  Plusia  gamma,  flying  over  bramble 
blossom  at  Great  Ormesby.  The  next  day,  Friday  the  18th,  when  the 
wind  changed  nearly  due  east  and  remained  in  this  quarter  until  I 
returned,  and  was  very  stormy,  I  noticed  several  P.  gamma  flying 
around  the  flower-beds  in  the  gardens  on  the  sea-front  at  Yarmouth, 
and  one  Pyrameis  cardui,  which  appeared  a  little  worn.  On  Saturday 
the  19th,  there  were  several  P.  (jamina  on  the  North  Denes,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  saw  three  P.  cardui  about  the  town  and  gardens. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  noticed  two  P.  cardui  flying  in  one  of  the 
gardens  near  the  sea-front  as  early  as  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
and  saw  six  or  seven  during  the  day,  all  more  or  less  worn.  Later  in 
the  morning  I  was  walking  across  the  North  Denes  and  noticed  Plusia 
gamma  there  in  hundreds,  although,  as  previously  stated,  there  were 
only  a  few  on  the  day  before.  There  were  no  P.  cardui,  but  several 
were  seen,  on  my  return  to  the  town,  flying  around  and  sitting  on  the 
flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses.  I  returned  by  boat  on  the  21st, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  but  between  Gorleston  and 
Walton  I  saw  eight  P.  cardui  pass  over  the  boat  as  they  flew  towards 
the  shore.  I  did  not  reach  Walton  until  half-past  four,  as  the  boat 
was  delayed  two  hours  owing  to  a  break-down,  or  I  might  have  been 
able  to  have  seen  others  on  landing-;  the  last  I  saw  was  flying  around 
the  pier  at  Walton.  I  might  add  that  several  P.  cardxd  have  been 
taken  in  Nunhead  Cemetery  and  brought  to  me,  all  more  or  less  worn 
and  damaged  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  at  Brockley  and  in  my  own  garden 
at  Peckham,  but  I  think  this  is  common  knowledge,  as  it  has  occurred 
around  Loudon  pretty  generally.  In  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  the 
other  morning  there  was  an  example  of  Pyrameis  atalanta  sunning 
itself  on  the  wall  of  the  buildings. — H.  W.  Barker. 


SOCIETIES. 


South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Aiigust  21th,  1903.— Mr.  E.  Step,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  variety  of  Limcnitis  sibylla  in  which  the  white 
markings  were  somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  partially  obscured  by 
a  dusting  of  black  scales,  together  with  a  var.  of  Cleora  glahraria 
in  which  the  basal  third  of  the  fore  wings  was  very  dark.  Both  were 
from  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  Step,  the  very  large  Heteropteron, 
Belostoma  grande,  from  Trinidad,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "Electric 
Eel." — Mr.  West,  the  three  British  representatives  of  the  Hetero- 
pterous  genus  Pilophorus,  all  from  Oxshott,  viz.,  P.  cinnamopterus 
on  pines,  P.  perplexus  and  P.  clavatus  on  oak. — Mr.  Hare,  a  variety 
of  Acidalia  aversata  with  the  posterior  half  of  both  fore  and  hind 
wings  sufl'used  with  fuscous. — Mr.  Dodds,  several  curiously  streaked 
male  specimens  of  Ocneria  dispar.  He  had  inbred  the  species  for  the 
last  three  seasons,  and  had  not  previously  met  with  this  variation. 
The  streaks  were  the  colour  of  the  female,  and  very  far  from  being 
symmetrical. — Mr.  Garrett,  a  male  specimen  of  Porthesia  similis 
[auriflua]  only  half  the  usual  size,  taken  at  Wimbledon,  and  a  female 
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Polyommatus  corijdon  with  several  blue  marks  along  the  costa  of  the 
right  fore  wing,  forming  a  broken  streak.  It  was  taken  at  Parley. — 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Ashby  reported  that  they  had  been  warned  out  of 
the  open  sandpit  on  Oxshott  Heath,  while  searching  for  Coleoptera, 
because  "  it  interfered  with  the  birds  getting  their  evening  meal." — 
Mr.  P.  M.  B.  Carr,  (1),  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  made  this  season 
in  the  Salisbury  district,  including  F/ugonia  polychloros,  Nemeobius 
lucina,  Lithosia  sororcula  [aureola),  Gastropacha  qnercifolia,  Notodonta 
dictcea,  Plusia  moneta,  Eurijmene  dolabraria,  Cleora  liclienaria,  Minoa 
euphorbiata,  &c. ;  (2),  a  bred  example  of  Cabera  pusaria  var.  rotundaria  ; 
and  (3),  a  series  of  P.  moneta  bred  from  Northwood  larvfe,  together 
with  yellow  and  white  cocoons.  He  said  that  white  cocoons  dipped 
in  water  became  yellow.  He  also  noted  that  some  sixty  males  of 
Orgyia  antiqua  had  assembled  to  a  bred  female  in  two  days. 

September  10th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Garrett  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  Pyrameis  atalanta,  with  the  red  submarginal  band  of 
the  hind  wings  marked  with  yellow  spots.  It  was  bred  from  Arundel 
larvae. —  Mr.  Goulton,  a  larva  of  Coleophora  limosipennella,  found 
feeding  on  birch  at  Oxshott,  and  also  photographs  of  various  larvte, 
including  Cucullia  verbasci,  C.  lycknitis,  Juche(Bra  [Acronycta)  alni, 
Pterostoma  palpina,  &c. — Mr.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Zonosoma  linearia, 
reared  from  West  Sussex  ova.  He  referred  to  the  varieties  exhibited, 
and  pointed  out  a  specimen  in  which  occurred  a  small  wedge-shaped 
dark  mark  extending  inwards  from  the  central  line  of  the  fore  wings. — 
Mr,  Main,  examples  of  three  species  of  New  Zealand  butterflies, 
including  Pyrameis  gonerilla,  the  close  ally  of  our  P.  atalanta. — Mr. 
Carr,  larvae  of  Melanthia  albicillata  and  Cosmotriche  potatoria,  and 
stated  that  he  had  a  larva  of  the  latter  species  which  apparently 
intended  to  go  over  a  second  winter.  A  discussion  ensued, — Mr,  West 
(Greenwich),  a  series  of  the  Homopteron  Gargara  genista,  which  he 
had  taken  on  broom  at  Oxshott.  At  first  the  males  were  in  great  pre- 
ponderance, but  later  on  the  females  were  much  the  more  numerous. — 
Mr.  Clark,  photographs  of  the  ova  of  Gastropacha  quercifolia. — Mr. 
Carpenter  recorded  the  fact  of  the  pairing  in  captivity  of  bred  Pararge 
egeria  by  Mr.  Joy.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  band- box  covered  with 
leno  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun. 

September  2ith. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  South  exhibited 
(1),  a  short  series  of  Aplecta  nebulosa,  bred  from  Delamere  Forest 
larvae,  received  from  Mr.  Thompson  ;  all  were  darker  than  the  typical 
form,  but  only  two  were  var.  robsoni ;  (2),  a  series  of  Cabera  pusaria, 
reared  from  larvffi  obtained  from  Oxshott,  Wisley,  and  Epping ;  most 
of  the  specimens  resembled  var.  rotundaria  in  marking,  but  only  a  few 
of  them  agreed  with  that  form  in  the  shape  of  the  wings. — Mr. 
Goulton,  bred  series  of  Orgyia  antiqua  and  Emmelesia  unifasciata. — 
Mr,  F,  B.  Carr,  (1),  a  bred  series  of  Malacosoma  nenstria,  from  New 
Forest  ova ;  all  were  brown  in  colour,  half  the  males  pale  and  half  the 
same  shade  as  the  females;  (2),  a  larva  of  Cleora  glabraria,  taken  in 
the  New  Forest  at  Easter,  and  still  feeding, — Mr.  Boxer,  a  collection 
of  butterflies  and  moths  from  Durban.  —  Mr.  West  (Greenwich), 
short  series  of  three  species  of  Hemiptera  taken  from  broom  at 
Oxshott  in  September — Livilla  ulicis,  Dictyonota  strichnocera,  and  the 
rare  D.  fuliginosa. — Mr.  Lucas  read  the  report  of  the  Horsley  Field 
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Meeting  held  on  June  6th,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  with  lantern 
slides. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Rep.  Sec. 


EECENT     LITERATURE. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Coccida  of  the  World.     By  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Fernald, 
A.M.    8vo,  pp.  360.     Amherst,  Mass. :  Carpenter  &  Morehouse. 
1903.    (Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  ;  Bulletin  No.  88.) 
Until  comparatively  recent  years  there  were  few  students  of  this 
•important   family   of   homopterous    insects,  and  there  has  been   no 
general  monograph  of  the  Coccidae  since  Signoret's  series  of  papers 
on  the  family  were  concluded  in  the  '  Annals  '  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France,  about  thirty  years  ago.     During  the  last  ten  years 
or  so  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  Coccids.     Professor 
Cockerell,  among  others,  has  added  very  extensively  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  family,  and  has  done  much  valuable  work  in  clearing  up  many 
of  the  intricate  points  in  synonymy.     A  few  books  on  the   subject 
have  been  produced,  and  of  these  we  may  mention  Green's  '  Coccid® 
of  Ceylon'  (i.,  1896,  ii.,  1899),  and  Newstead's  'Monograph  of  the 
British  Coccidfe,'  vol.  i.  of  which  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in 
1901.     Altogether  a  vast  amount  of  literary  matter  has  accumulated, 
and    awaits    the    monographist.      In   the    meanwhile    the   excellent 
Catalogue  before  us  should  prove  a  veritable  boon  to  everyone  in  any 
way  interested   in   Coccid  literature.      Upwards   of  fifteen   hundred 
species  are  enumerated,  the  references  are  most  comprehensive,  and, 
we  should  suppose,  would  enable  one  to   get  in  touch  with  almost 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  the  year  1758 
down  to  the  end  of  February,  1908. 

Mrs.  Fernald  has  carried  out  a  laborious  and  somewhat  difficult 
undertaking  in  an  exceedingly  able  manner. 


OBITUARY:    CLAUDE  A.  PYETT. 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  promising  young  entomologist,  Mr. 
Claude  A.  Pyett,  of  Ipswich,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  as  the  contributor  of  Notes  on  the  Lepidoptera 
of  South-west  Suffolk.  Mr.  Pyett,  who  was  of  colonial  extraction, 
chose  the  profession  of  a  journalist,  and  in  the  brief  intervals  of 
leisure  which  that  somewhat  exacting  career  affords  devoted  his 
attention  to  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits.  He  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  taking  careful  and  accurate  notes  of  his  observations,  and  was 
always  ready  to  place  his  knowledge  of  the  insect-fauna  of  the  Ipswich 
district  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- workers.  Mr.  Pyett  was  no  mean 
artist,  and  many  sketches  from  his  pen  have  appeared  as  illustrations 
to  his  articles  and  reports  in  the  press  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  overtaxed  a  somewhat  fragile  frame  during  the 
Newmarket  election  campaign  of  last  year.  An  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
left  him  in  a  very  weak  condition,  and  he  passed  away  at  his  home  at 
Ipswich  on  October  2nd,  the  actual  cause  of  death  being  syncope. 


Entomologist,  Dec.    1903 
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A  NEW  BRITISH  FLEA,  CERATOPHYLLUS   DALEI,  sp.  nov. 

By  The  Hon,  N.  Charles  Rothschild,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Plate  V. 

In  our  article,  "  Types  of  Siphonaptera  in  the  Daleian  Collec- 
tion,"* we  pointed  out  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  possessed  a  single 
male  specimen  of  a  flea  taken  from  the  nest  of  a  wood-pigeon 
{Columba  palumbus)  which,  in  our  opinion,  rej)resented  a  very 
distinct  new  species. 

Mr.  Dale,  however,  considers  the  insect  in  question  to  be 
identical  with  Ceratophi/llus  coliimhce  (Walcken,  &  Gerv.)  t  We 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dale,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  species  and  naming  it  in  his  honour. 

This  insect  is  allied  to  C.  gallince  and  C.  fringilla.  It  is, 
however,  much  paler  in  colour  even  than  the  latter-named 
species.  The  more  strongly  chitinised  portions  of  the  exo- 
skeleton  and  those  parts  which  cover  each  other  are  more  or  less 
pale  yellow  in  colour  in  the  mounted  specimen.  The  abdominal 
tergites  are  brownish  above,  the  prothoracic  comb  being  deep 
brown.  The  head  is  very  similar  to  that  of  C.  fringillce,  beings 
somewhat  longer  in  proportion  and  a  little  more  evenly  rounded. 
The  pronotal  comb  consists  of  twenty-seven  teeth.  The  epi- 
merum  of  the  metathorax  bears  six  fine  hairs,  one  at  the  apex, 
three  arranged  in  a  row  from  the  stigma  downwards,  and  two 
more  near  the  base.  The  legs  are  markedly  different  from  those 
of  G.  fringillce,  the  spines  on  the  back  of  the  tibiae  and  fifth 
tarsal  segments  being  much  stouter. 

The  eighth  tergite  (fig.  1)  of  the  abdomen  is  modified  in  a 
special  way.  Its  distal  edge  is  almost  vertical,  being  slightly 
sinuate.     The  tergite,  moreover,  is  produced  upwards,  and  is 

-  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (Ser.  2),  vol.  xiv.  p.  146  (1903). 
f  Walcken.  &  Gerv.  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.,  Apteres  iii.  p.  375  (1844), 
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strongly  rounded.  The  long  bristles  at  the  edge  of  the  segment 
are  very  numerous,  some  nineteen  being  situated  close  together, 
the  most  ventral  hair  only  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
larger  interspace.  The  eighth  sternite  (fig.  3)  bears,  close  to  the 
apex,  three  long  bristles  on  each  side,  besides  one  ventral  bristle 
which  stands  close  to  the  others,  and  which  is  a  little  shorter 
and  thinner  than  the  rest.  On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  eighth 
sternite  there  is  a  row  of  extremely  small  hairs,  the  hair  nearest 
the  apical  bristles  being  the  longest.  The  sternite  ends  apically 
in  a  large  hairy  membranous  flap.  This  flap  is  very  different 
from  those  found  in  C.  gallime  and  C.  fringillce,  but  its  exact  out- 
line cannot,  unfortunately,  be  made  out  from  the  slide.  There 
is  only  one  long  bristle  near  the  insertion  of  the  movable  finger 
(fig.  2,  F.).  The  finger  (fig.  2,  f.)  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
to  that  of  C.  gallince,  it  is  completely  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
differs  conspicuously  from  the  allied  species  in  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  bristles.  There  is  one  bristle  at  its  apex, 
being  about  as  long  as  the  finger  is  wide  in  the  middle.  Close 
beneath  it  there  is  a  short  pointed  spine  followed  by  a  spine-like 
bristle  which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  long  apical  one.  A 
similar  bristle  is  placed  further  down.     Length  2*7  mm. 

The  type  and  only  known  specimen  of  this  new  species  was 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale,  at  Glanvilles  Wootton,  Dorsetshire, 
from  the  nest  of  a  wood-pigeon,  some  years  since. 


PROBABLE     ORIGIN     OF     CORNISH     PLUSIA     NL 
By  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  'Entomologist,'  p.  277,  an 
editorial  note  occurs  to  the  effect  that  "  Plusia  hrassicce,  Riley,  is 
rather  larger  in  size  and  browner  in  colour  than  P.  ni,  and  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  which  form  the  Penzance  speci- 
mens are  referable,  as  this  might  afford  a  clue  to  their  origin." 

Let  me  first  call  attention  to  papers  in  '  The  Entomologist's 
Annual'  for  1868,  pp.  67-8,  and  note,  p.  96,  and  for  1869,  pp.  68 
and  69,  and  note,  p.  82,  wherein  my  old  friend  the  late  Frederick 
Smith,  of  hymenopterous  fame,  gives  an  account  of  a  wasp  of  the 
genus  Polistes  which  was  caught  by  a  lady  at  Penzance  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  and  again  in  1867.  Three  specimens  were  taken 
and  several  others  were  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  my  friend 
remarked  upon  the  close  resemblance  to  Polistes  biguttatus — a 
South  American  insect — and  suggested  the  possibility  of  its 
being  an  imported  species. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  his  correspondent  undertook  to  make 
every  enquiry  as  to  what  vessels  had  entered  the  harbour  from 
America.     In  July  last  he  received  the  following  information  : — 
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"  After  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  shrubs  or 
unsawn  wood  being  imported  from  South  America,  a  remark  of 
my  sister's  turned  my  thoughts  in  another  direction.  She  told 
me  that  the  common  wasp  was  often  very  troublesome  to  butchers 
by  its  taste  for  raw  meat.  Now  there  is  a  regular  trade  between 
Penzance  and  South  America  in  raw  hides,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  as  possible  that  the  South  American  wasps  might  have 
settled  on  the  hides,  and  so  have  got  wrapped  up  and  entangled 
in  them.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  ship  conveying  the 
hides  arrived  at  Penzance  on  the  25th  of  July,  1866,  and  the 
Polistes  was  captured  about  15th  August.  In  1867  the  same  ship 
entered  the  port  of  Penzance  on  31st  of  July,  and  the  Polistes 
was  again  taken  during  the  first  week  of  August."  The  captain 
of  the  vessel,  when  interrogated  about  the  wasp,  said  they  "  no 
doubt  came  from  his  ship,  as  he  had  seen  hundreds  about  it 
when  sailing  down  one  of  the  branches  of  the  La  Plata." 

"The  explanation,"  Mr.  Smith  thought,  "fully  accounted  for 
the  capture  of  the  Polistes,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  a  way 
by  which  many  carrion  beetles  may  be  conveyed  to  this  country 
in  a  way  that  might  not  occur  to  entomologists  who  pick  up  such 
insects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  as  well  as  near  ports 
in  other  parts  of  the  country."  He  also  mentions  that  Mr. 
Douglas  captured  the  same  species  of  Polistes  at  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke  took  another  in  the  office  of  a 
wool  warehouse  at  Liverpool. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  P.  ni  (hrassiccs,  Eiley)  came  over  with 
Polistes ;  it  is  common  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  it  is  this  insect  which  is  becoming  such  a  nuisance  in  the 
States  :  the  conditions  were  there  for  making  the  voyage.  We 
know  that  moths  and  caterpillars  do  find  their  way  on  board  vessels, 
and  cocoons  may  be  made  up  in  wool  or  hair.  No  captures  of  P. 
ni  were  made  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  with  Polistes.  P.  ni 
is  a  rare  continental  species,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  An  immigrant  from  South  Europe  would  be  most  un- 
likely to  land  at  the  far  west.  All  the  specimens  here  have  been 
taken  either  at  the  west  or  straggling  away  from  it — Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  and  Portland,  but  the  metropolis  is  at  Penzance. 

Miss  Game's  specimen  was  caught  in  May,  and  showed  that 
the  species  was  double-brooded,  and  had  been  bred  in  the  country; 
and  Mrs.  Richardson's  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Penzance 
experience  prove  that  the  species  breeds  freely  enough  in  this 
country.  So  that,  if  my  surmise  is  correct,  this  Pliisia  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  Penzance  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  fact,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  North  American,  the  British, 
and  in  all  probability  the  European  ni  too,  only  from  an  earlier 
period,  all  hail  from  "  the  country  where  the  nuts  come  from," 
or  thereabouts. 

Folkestone  :  Nov.  1903. 
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ON    A    NEW    VARIETY    OF    PAPILIO    MIKADO,   Leech. 
By  a.  E.  Wileman,  F.E.S. 


\       ,^ 


PAPILIO    MIKADO    VRl'.    ALBIDUS,    llOV. 

Differs  from  the  type  in  having  a  creamy  white  ground  colour, 
and  most  of  the  typical  black  eliminated.  On  the  under  side 
the  black  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  margins  of  the  wings. 

This  variety  of  P.  mikado  was  found  in  the  province  of  Higo, 
island  of  Kyushu,  at  the  end  of  May^  1898.  It  would  seem  to 
be  very  scarce,  as  only  six  specimens  were  taken,  although  the 
typical  form  is  not  uncommon  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
captured.  


LIFE-HISTORY     OF     ARGYNNIS    LATHONIA. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S. 

Although  a  common  continental  species,  there  apjDears  to 
be  no  satisfactory  description  published  of  the  larva  or  pupa 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  as  regards  English  authors, 
they  have  copied  Freyer,  Godart,  and  Sepp.  The  descriptions 
given  by  these  three  writers  all  vary,  and  not  one  is  correct ; 
therefore  the  following  descriptions  may  perhaps  be  of  general 
interest,  as  I  have  this  autumn  succeeded  in  working  out  all  the 
stages  of  this  butterfly — A .  lathonia. 

Firstly,  I  must  mention  that  it  is  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  so,  as  he 
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kindly  sent  me  the  only  female  specimen  be  obtained  during  his 
visit  to  Switzerland  last  summer.  This  he  captured  at  Zermatt 
on  Aug.  2nd,  and  at  once  despatched  it  to  me,  arriving  on  Aug. 
6th.  When  I  opened  the  small  box  containing  it,  I  found  it  in  a 
very  feeble  state,  and  one  leg  missing,  and  I  must  say  I  had  very 
slight  hope  of  obtaining  eggs  from  this  female,  especially  as  she 
had  but  three  legs,  as  I  have  generally  found  a  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing butterflies  to  deposit  if  they  have  sustained  injury  to 
their  legs.  However,  "where  there  is  life  there  is  hope."  I 
immediately  set  to  work  to  restore  her  by  feeding  her  with  sugar 
and  water,  and  while  she  was  feasting  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
I  potted  up  a  plant  of  wild  heartsease  [Viola  tricolor)  for  her 
reception.  Upon  this  I  put  her  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
drinking,  and  placed  it  in  the  sun,  when  gradually  she  revived, 
but  owing  to  the  day  turning  dull  no  eggs  were  laid ;  but  the 
following  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  so  I  carefully  watched 
her  movements,  and  saw  the  first  egg  laid  at  9  a.m.,  and  by 
10  a.m.  she  had  produced  about  three  dozen,  and  during  the  day 
about  one  hundred  were  deposited ;  these  were  laid  singly,  and 
mostly  on  the  plant,  but  many  on  the  gauze  covering  as  well.  I 
fed  her  again  each  succeeding  morning,  but  no  more  eggs  were 
deposited,  and  she  died  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  egg  is  5I5  in.  high,  of  a  rather  straight-sided  conical  form, 
widest  at  the  base,  where  it  is  smooth  and  rounded  off  at  the 
edge.  There  are  about  forty  longitudinal  keels,  irregularly  formed 
and  of  different  lengths,  some  not  reaching  half-way  up  the  side, 
and  others  running  the  entire  length  from  base  to  crown,  where 
they  terminate  abruptly,  and  form  a  series  of  triangular  peaks 
round  the  summit  surrounding  the  granulated  micropyle;  the 
spaces  between  the  keels  are  finely  ribbed  transversely.  When 
first  laid  it  is  of  a  very  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
ochreous,  appearing  almost  white  in  certain  lights ;  the  colour 
gradually  deepens,  becoming  yellower  with  a  greenish  tinge.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  crown  of  the  egg  assumes  a  dull  grey,  finally 
changing  to  a  lilac-grey.  All  the  ova  hatched  on  Aug.  14th, 
remaining  in  the  egg-state  seven  days. 

Directly  after  emergence  the  larva  measures  j^^  in.  long.  The 
body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  segmental  divisions  are  deeply  de- 
fined, each  segment  swelling  in  the  middle.  There  are  ten  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  shining  olive-coloured  irregularly-shaped  warts, 
five  on  each  side,  i.  e.  three  above  the  spiracle  and  two  below  ; 
the  first  dorsal  and  last  lateral  ones  are  bilobed ;  each  of  the 
lobes  and  the  other  warts  bears  a  long  serrated  bristle;  the 
longest  and  most  curved  are  those  on  the  dorsal  surface  ;  all 
curving  forwards,  the  smallest  being  the  anterior  one  of  the 
dorsal  pair.  All  these  bristles  are  shining  black,  with  whitish 
transparent  tips.  The  head  is  shining  black,  and  beset  with 
similar  but  shorter  bristles  ;  the  entire  body  is  densely  sprinkled 
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with  very  minute  black  points,  adding  depth  to  the  pale  olive- 
yellow  ground  colour  ;  the  claspers  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
bear  a  pair  of  simple  white  spines  ;  the  legs  are  dusky. 

Shortly  before  first  moult  it  measures  ^  in.  long,  the  ground 
colour  is  creamy  white,  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  are  mottled 
and  chequered  with  pale  ochreous  brown,  the  cream  colour 
forming  longitudinal  dorsal  and  spiracular  stripes ;  the  surface 
is  particularly  glossy. 

First  moult  occurred  on  Aug.  20th. 

Before  second  moult  it  measures  g^  in.  long.  The  shining 
surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  minute  black  points  ;  each 
segment  from  the  fourth  to  eleventh  inclusive  has  six  prominent 
tubercles,  each  set  with  a  number  of  serrated  bristles  ;  these 
form  longitudinal  rows,  the  first  being  subdorsal,  the  others 
super  and  subspiracular  ;  along  the  lateral  edge  and  base  of  the 
claspers  is  another  row  of  much  smaller  tubercles ;  the  first  seg- 
ment has  eight,  the  second  and  third  segments  have  each  ten, 
and  the  twelfth  has  four  tubercles  ;  all  are  black  and  bear 
bristles  ;  numerous  black  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
each  having  a  black  shining  base ;  the  head,  black  and  shining, 
is  also  beset  with  black  bristles ;  there  is  a  dorsal  cluster  of 
similar  bristles  in  the  centre  of  both  the  first  and  last  segments. 
The  ground  colour  is  a  pale  lilac-grey,  with  a  fine  medio-dorsal 
stripe  and  an  ochreous  spiracular  band  ;  the  subdorsal  surface 
is  chequered  with  blackish  ;  the  legs  are  shining  black. 

At  the  least  disturbance  they  fall  from  the  food-plant  and 
remain  rolled  up  in  a  ring  for  about  two  minutes. 

On  Aug.  22nd  I  counted  ninety-two  larvae  in  different  stages, 
but  the  majority  in  the  second  stage. 

Second  moult  on  Aug.  24th. 

Before  third  moult  it  measures  J  in.  long,  being  very  similar 
to  the  previous  stage,  except  the  colouring  is  more  pronounced, 
and  the  tubercles  are  developed  into  short  spines,  but  bearing 
bristles  as  before.  They  are  very  active  in  their  movements, 
running  rapidly,  and  feed  voraciously. 

Third  moult,  Aug.  29th. 

On  Aug.  30th  I  placed  seventy-three  larvae  on  dog-violet 
(Viola  canina),  but  all  refused  to  eat  it,  so  transferred  them  to 
V.  tricolor,  when  they  immediately  commenced  feeding. 

Before  fourth  moult  it  is  j^^  ^^-  ^o^g  while  extended  crawling. 
The  ground  colour  is  chiefly  black,  with  a  broken  double  greyish 
white  medio-dorsal  line,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  minute  black 
hairs,  each  encircled  with  whitish  at  the  base  ;  a  creamy  white 
lateral  line,  on  which  are  situated  the  subspiracular  ochreous 
spines,  each  having  a  swollen  bulbous  deep  amber  base;  the 
dorsal  spines  are  almost  black,  having  only  the  tips  dull 
ochreous,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  dull  amber  colour  on  the 
base ;  the  spines  on  the  first  three  segments  are  more  amber 
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coloured  than  the  others  on  the  dorsal  surface,  resembling  the 
super  and  subs^jiracular  ones  on  the  rest  of  the  segments  ;  all 
the  spines  are  bristle-bearing ;  the  claspers  are  ochreous ;  the 
legs  and  ventral  surface,  as  well  as  the  head,  are  black,  but  the 
latter  is  chequered  with  amber  colour. 

A  large  number  of  the  larvae  moulted  the  fourth  and  last  time 
on  Sept.  1st.  When  fully  grown  it  measures  1^  in.  while  crawl- 
ing ;  the  body  is  slightly  tapered,  mostly  so  at  the  anterior  end  ; 
each  segment  has  two  transverse  wrinkles  on  the  posterior  half, 
the  anterior  half  is  of  one  plain  surface ;  the  six  rows  of  spines 
are  moderately  long,  stout  at  the  base,  and  sharply  pointed  ;  all 
bear  a  number  of  shining  black  bristles  ;  the  subdorsal  series 
are  olive-brown,  with  ochreous  brown  bases ;  the  super- 
spiracular  series  are  paler  brown,  with  amber  bases,  while  those 
of  the  subspiracular  row  are  wholly  amber-brown,  palest  at  the 
tips.  The  ground  colour  is  velvety  black,  the  spiracles  are 
black  encircled  with  whitish,  the  double  medio- dorsal  line  is 
composed  of  two  longitudinal  white  streaks  on  the  anterior  part 
of  each  segment,  these  being  followed  posteriorly  by  a  double 
row  of  white  warts  emitting  black  bristles  ;  from  the  base  of  each 
dorsal  spine  is  a  cream-coloured  streak,  and  two  similar  streaks 
from  the  super-spiracular  spines  ;  these  run  over  the  anterior 
portion  only  of  each  segment  from  the  spine  to  the  segmental 
division  ;  the  subspiracular  spine  is  situated  on  a  buff  and  cream 
band,  which,  however,  is  clouded  in  the  centre  with  dark  olive  ; 
the  ventral  surface,  like  the  dorsal,  is  black  and  velvety ;  the 
entire  body  is  rather  densely  sprinkled  with  pure  white  minute 
warts,  each  emitting  a  black  bristle  ;  the  legs  black  ;  the  claspers 
dull  amber-brown ;  the  head  amber  on  the  upper  half,  the 
remainder  being  black,  and  is  beset  with  bristles  like  the  body. 

When  preparing  to  pupate  the  larva  spins  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silk  over  part  of  the  plant  selected,  and  an  ample 
pad  of  silk  to  grasp  with  the  anal  claspers.  After  hanging  for 
about  thirty  hours  it  pupates. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  larval  state  they  feed  most 
voraciously  on  the  bloom  and  leaves  of  both  the  wild  and  culti- 
vated pansy,  but  not  on  either  dog-  or  sweet-violet.  I  noticed 
they  appeared  to  avoid  the  strong  sunshine  by  sheltering  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  often  selecting  the  most  shady  part 
of  the  plant  to  rest  upon ;  but  yet  they  enjoyed  warmth,  be- 
coming very  active  and  feeding  rapidly  on  the  brightest  and 
warmest  days. 

The  pupa  measures  from  f  in.  to  f  in.  in  length,  the  largest 
producing  females.  In  structure  and  general  formation  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  pupa  of  A.  selene.  Lateral  view :  head 
rounded ;  thorax  rounded  and  swollen,  sloping  off  to  the  meta- 
thorax  and  waist ;  it  then  gradually  increases  in  size  to  the 
third  abdominal  segment,  from  which  the  abdomen  decreases 
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and  curves  abruptly  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments,  termi- 
nating in  a  well-developed  cremaster  ;  the  abdomen  is  fairly 
straight  along  the  ventral  surface  ;  near  the  apex  the  wing  is 
swollen,  and  then  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  head. 
Dorsal  view :  the  head  is  square,  the  thorax  projecting  and 
angular,  indented  at  the  waist  and  swollen  across  the  third 
abdominal  segment,  then  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  Colour  : 
the  head,  thorax,  and  wings  shining  olive-brown ;  the  abdomen 
chequered  and  speckled  with  olive-brown,  ochreous,  black  and 
white ;  spiracles  large,  black,  and  conspicuous ;  on  the  third  and 
fourth  segments  is  a  clouded  pearly-white  blotch,  which  spreads 
in  the  form  of  a  large  blotch  over  the  centre  of  the  hind  margin 
of  the  wing.  There  are  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  short,  blunt, 
deep  amber-coloured  tubercles  or  points  on  the  abdomen,  the 
subspiracular  series  being  very  small ;  those  forming  the  sub- 
dorsal rows  are  the  largest ;  the  medio-dorsal  and  super-spiracular 
ones  are  about  equal  in  size ;  all  these  are  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  whitish  ;  the  subdorsal  points  on  the  prothorax,  mesothorax, 
metathorax,  and  first  two  abdominal  segments  are  placed  on 
brilliant  burnished  silver-gilt  disks,  the  largest  being  on  the 
metathorax  ;  the  inner  margin  wing-ridge  is  pearly  whitish,  the 
head  and  eye  speckled  with  dull  white  ;  the  surface  is  shining 
and  covered  with  minute  granulations,  and  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope  exactly  resembles  the  skin  of  a  toad,  especially 
the  wing- surface.  The  thoracic  dorsal  surface  and  abdomen  are 
sprinkled  with  minute  club-tipped  bristles. 

The  first  two  butterflies  (both  females)  emerged  on  Sept. 
25th,  followed  by  others  on  the  three  following  days,  but  only  ten 
out  of  ninety  pupae  emerged,  these  being  three  males  and  seven 
females.  Eighty  of  the  pupae  died,  although  these  were  all  fine 
as  regards  size,  and  apparently  quite  healthy  at  first.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  late  autumn  English  climate  is  quite  unsuited 
for  the  existence  of  this  species,  as  well  as  it  is  for  both  Colias 
edusa  and  C.  hyale,  Pieris  daplidice  and  Vanessa  antiopa,  apparently 
none  of  these  being  able  to  establish  themselves  in  this  country. 

November,  1903. 


LEPIDOPTERA   REARED  FROM   OVA   OR  LARVAE  DURING 
THE    PAST    SEASON. 

By  F.  a.  Oldakek,  M.A. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  year  1903  has  been  in  my  experience 
a  disastrous  one  for  larvae.  Quite  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands  have  died,  and  I  cannot 
assign  as  a  cause  any  neglect  or  want  of  precaution  on  my  part. 
Food  has  been  kept  fresh,  and  breeding-cages  have  been  kept 
clean,  but  the  methods  which  in  former  years  have  succeeded 
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admirably  in  most  cases  have  failed  lamentably  this  year. 
Whole  broods — notably  about  fifty  larvae  each  of  Poecilocampa 
populi,  Hoporina  croceago,  and  Asteroscopus  sphinx — fed  up, 
apparently  quite  healthily  and  normally,  until  after  their  last 
change  of  skin,  and  then  died  off  one  by  one,  without  a  single 
specimen  reaching  the  pupa. 

To  have  been  successful  to  any  extent  with  only  eighteen 
species  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one,  is  scarcely  a  good  record  for 
the  year,  but  some  of  the  successes  have  gone  far  to  make  up 
for  the  failures.  Six  young  larvae  of  Apatura  iris  were  sent  me 
from  Brockenhurst  on  May  12th  ;  one  died  on  the  journey,  and 
a  second  refused  the  sallow  I  offered  it,  but  the  other  four  fed  up 
rapidly  and  successfully,  and  produced  imagines — two  fair-sized 
males  on  June  30th  and  July  1st,  and  two  fine  females  on 
July  4th  and  6th.  They  had  pupated  respectively  on  June  8th, 
10th,  18th,  and  23rd. 

I  experienced  a  fair  amount  of  success  with  the  larvae  of 
Zephyrus  betulie,  but  a  good  number  died  during  the  pupa  stage ; 
and  I  reared  several  specimens  of  Zephyrus  quercus  from  larvae 
beaten  on  Kaumore,  but  in  this  case  also  a  great  number  died  as 
pupae,  and  some  too  before  pupation.  The  larvae  of  Nemeobius 
lucina  died  off  in  great  numbers  after  the  last  moult,  and  about 
forty  young  larvae  of  Lyccsna  astrarche,  produced  from  ova 
deposited  in  a  pill-box  during  the  walk  home  from  Eanmore, 
died  off  before  their  first  moult. 

Among  the  Sphinges  I  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  with 
Sphinx  ligustri,  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  and  Smerinthus  ocellatus, 
but  considerably  less  than  in  former  years  ;  and  one  day  I  found 
a  larva  in  the  bark  of  an  old  apple  tree,  which  produced  a  very 
fine  female  Sesia  myopiformis  on  July  2nd ;  I  am  led  to  hoj^e 
that  I  may  find  a  number  of  these  larvae  in  the  same  tree  next 
year.  Nola  cucullatella  is  one  of  my  complete  failures,  but 
Euchelia  jacohcece  was,  if  possible,  more  abundant  this  year  than 
usual.  At  Dorking  the  larvae  had  all  gone  down  by  the  end  of 
July,  but  at  Bognor  I  noticed  a  lot  still  quite  small  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  bred  some  Arctia  caia  in  the  hope  of 
getting  some  varieties  ;  but,  though  no  two  are  exactly  alike, 
there  is  no  striking  divergence.  Porthesia  similis  I  hope  I  have 
now  bred  for  the  last  time,  for  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  urti- 
cating  hairs  was  very  great.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  gets  stung 
much  more  readily  from  the  cocoon  than  from  the  larva.  I  was 
very  fortunate  with  Limantria  monacha,  for,  although  I  only  got 
about  half-a-dozen  through,  out  of  some  thirty  larvae,  I  obtained 
a  light  and  dark  specimen  of  both  male  and  female,  the  darkest 
male  being  especially  fine.  My  disasters  with  Poccilocampa  populi 
I  have  mentioned  above,  and  a  brood  of  Malacosoma  neustria 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner.  Out  of  fifteen  larvae  of  Gastropacha 
quercifolia,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Leather- 
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head,  I  bred  thirteen  fine  specimens,  the  females  especially  being 
exceptionally  large.  The  other  two  emerged  from  the  pupse,  but 
were  deformed.  Total  failures  have  to  be  recorded  with  Drepana 
cultraria  and  Pheosia  dictcea,  the  larvae  in  each  case  dying  off 
when  quite  small.  A  number  of  larvse  of  Mamestra  pcrsicaria 
were  found  at  night  feeding  on  geraniums  in  the  garden,  and 
these  have  gone  down  to  pupate,  successfully  so  far  as  I  know. 
Fourteen  nearly  full-fed  larvae  of  TripJuena  ianthina  were  sent  me 
from  Galashiels,  and  everyone  of  these  produced  an  imago.  There 
is  very  little  variation  among  them,  though  two  or  three  are 
more  clearly  suffused  with  red  than  the  others.  About  a  dozen 
larvae  of  Triphcena  Jimhria  from  Sussex  produced  a  most  interest- 
ing series  of  insects.  One  is  the  mahogany  brown  varietj',  two 
are  very  light,  one  is  very  dark  green,  and  there  are  several 
intermediates,  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  grey-green.  Hoporina 
croceago,  Xanthia  aurago,  and  Cosmia  paleacea  were  total  failures, 
as  well  as  a  small  brood  of  Polia  chi  from  ova  laid  by  a  var. 
olivacea.  Calocampa  solidaginis  larvae  emerged  from  ova,  but 
refused  to  eat,  and  Asteroscopus  sphinx,  after  having  caused  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble  in  getting  apple-buds,  before  the 
leaves  were  ready,  and  after  thriving  well  right  up  to  the  last, 
suddenly  ceased  feeding  and  died.  Six  pup^e  of  Plusia  moneta 
were  sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Crawley,  and  four  of 
these  emerged.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  method  by 
which  the  imago  clings  to  a  twig,  lying  backwards  with  its  long 
front  legs  outstretched.  [See  pi.  iii.  fig.  3,  Entom.  No.  483.] 
Plusia  chrysitis  was  another  total  failure,  but  I  got  through  five 
specimens  out  of  about  fifteen  larvae  of  Epione  apiciaria.  They 
are  rather  small,  but  I  had  failed  entirely  with  this  species  last 
year,  as  I  had  also  with  Ennomos  erosaria,  which  latter  failure 
has  been  repeated  this  season.  Some  fine  imagines  of  Angerona 
prunaria  came  through,  but  all  the  females  were  of  the  light 
yellow  type. 

The  above-named  are  all  of  which  I  reared,  or  attempted  to 
rear,  any  numbers,  all  my  other  records  being  of  single  speci- 
mens obtained  by  means  of  the  beating- stick,  or  by  searching, 
&c.  They  include  examples  of  Vanessa  urticce,  Zygcena  filipendtdce, 
Cossus  ligniperda,  Dasychira  pudihunda,  Orgyia  antiqua,  Odoncstis 
potatoria,  Dicranura  vintda,  Plieosia  dictceoides  (of  which  I  took 
a  female  off  a  lamp-post  on  May  3l8t;  she  deposited  over  one 
hundred  ova,  and  the  imagines  were  bred  through  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Newman,  of  Bexley.  Several  imagines  appeared  between 
August  25th  and  28th,  but  some  are  standing  over  till  next  year), 
Thyatira  derasa,  Acronycta  aceris,  Agrotis  puta,  Agriopis  aprilina, 
Hadena  pisi,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Biston 
strataria,  and  Geometra  papilionaria. 

Parsonage  House,  Dorking :    Oct.  26th,  1903. 
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A    LIST     OF    THE     LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF 
CAPRI;    WITH    A    FEW    NOTES. 

By  C.  Seymour  Browne. 
(Concluded  from  p.  286.) 

The  list  which  I  am  making  from  my  collection  is,  I  am  afraid, 
more  imperfect  than  I  had  previously  supposed.  My  study  of 
the  Lepidoptera  of  Capri  was  only  commenced  last  summer,  so  I 
have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
island.  I  think,  however,  that  the  list  of  Ehopalocera  will  be 
found  to  be  nearly  complete,  though  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
Heterocera,  the  specimens  obtained  having  been  mostly  found  in 
the  daytime,  or  taken  with  an  acetylene  lamp  at  night,  and  again 
I  have  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  that  I  cannot  name. 

Many  of  my  specimens  would  probably  be  classified  as  varieties, 
such  as  those  contained  in  my  series  of  Kpliyra  pupillaria,  but,  as 
I  am  not  quite  certain,  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  right  side,  and  leave 
them  out  for  the  present.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining some  collections  in  Naples,  I  am  certain  that  many  more 
species  must  exist  than  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Capri  has  the  credit  of  containing  a  variety  of  Deilephila 
livornica,  Esp.,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  also  many  of  the 
Sorrentine  varieties  should  be  found  here. 

The  Micro-Lepidoptera  are  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
time  and  patience,  but  I  give  a  list  of  those  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  and  identify. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  should  any  reader  visit  this  island,  I 
should  be  only  too  pleased  for  him  to  see  my  collection. 

Lymantria  dispar  is  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  it  resists 
the  poison  of  the  cyanide-bottle,  and  I  have  not  found  it  safe  to 
set  until  it  has  been  at  least  two  hours  in  the  bottle. 

I  have  never  taken  the  female  of  Arctia  villica  at  light,  but 
the  males  have  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and,  although  plenty 
of  the  females  have  been  found  in  the  daytime,  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  male. 

Lymantriid^. 

944.  Ocneria  rubea,  F.  (One  specimen,  early  summer,  1903.)  I 
have  not  seen  this  in  any  Naples  collection. 

NoCTUID^. 

1197.  Agrotis  xanthographa,  F. 
14o4a.   Mainestra  brassica;  var.  andalusica,  Staud. 
1623.  Celmia  matura  Hufn.     (One  specimen,  September,  1903.) 
1765.  Aporophyla  nigra  Haw. 

2566.  Plusia  accentifeia  Lef.  (Two  specimens,  early  summer) ;  but 
fairly  common  on  the  mainland. 

The  above  six  species  were  omitted  from  previous  list. 
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2860.  Fseudoterpna  pruinata,  Hufn.     Scarce. 

2885.  Euchloris  smaragdaria,  Fabr.  Very  common  in  summer,  the 
females  coming  on  later  than  the  males,  of  much  larger  size ;  I  have 
one  measuring  45  mm. 

2897.  Eticrcstes  indi<ienata,  Vill.  Common,  occuring  early  summer, 
and  again  in  autumn,  the  later  brood  being  much  smaller. 

2907.  Nemoria  pidmentaria,  Gn.     Common  in  summer. 

2938.  Acidalia  rufaria,  Hb.  Can  be  turned  out  of  the  juniper 
bushes  in  quantities  in  summer. 

29835.  A.  virgularia  var.  austntlis,  Staud. 

8011.  A.  incarnaria,  H.  S.     Fairly  scarce,  late  summer. 

8032.  A.fdicata,  Hb.     Could  be  taken  in  hundreds  at  light. 

3048.  A.  degeneraria,  Hb.     Common. 

3064.  A.  marginepunctata ,  Goze.  Rather  a  nuisance  when  working 
with  a  lamp. 

30666.  A.  luridata  var.  confinaria,  H.  S.     Scarce. 

3093.  A.  imitaria,  Hb.     Common. 

I  have  several  species  of  Acidalia  I  cannot  yet  name. 

3112.  Ephyra  jnqnllariaj'H.h.  Very  common ;  shows  great  diversity 
in  markings. 

3115.  E.  punctaria,  Linn.     Two  specimens,  late  summer,  1903. 

3143.  Sterrha  sacraria,  Linn.  Common;  much  variety  in  colour 
and  marking,  one  specmien  showing  a  very  distinct  spot  on  each  fore 
wing  inside  the  stripe,  other  specimens  mostly  a  pale  lemon  yellow 
with  crimson  stripe. 

3340.  Larentia  salicata,  Hb. 

3844.  L.  fluctuata,  Linn. 

3399.  L.  nebulata,  Tr. 

8434.  L.  galiata,  Hb. 

3481.  L.  bilineata,  Linn.  All  the  Larentia  mentioned  are  easy  to 
find.     I  have  also  several  as  yet  unnamed. 

3511.   Tephroclystia  oblongata,  Thnbg. 

3656.  T.  sobrinata,  Hb. 

8707.  Stegania  trimaculata,  Vill.     Scarce. 

8730.  Ennomos  erosaria,  Hb. 

3761.  Opisthograptis  luteolata,  Linn.     Only  one  specimen,  1903. 

3826.  Biston  strataria,  Hufn.     A  few  specimens  in  spring. 

3843.  Hemerophila  japygiaria,  Costa.  Scarce,  but  occurring  all 
through  the  summer. 

3848.  H.  abruptaria,  Thnbg.  About  same  as  japygiaria.  1  have 
two  female  specimens  with  wavy  shell-like  markings  on  the  hind 
wings. 

3876.  Boarmia  genunaria,  Brahm. 

3901.  B.  selenaria,  Hb. 

8948.  Gnoplws  variegata,  Dup. 

4077.  Aspilates  ochrearia,  Eossi.     Common  amongst  the  juniper. 

Cymbid^. 
4136.  Earias  dor  ana,  Linn. 
4142.  Hylophila  bicolorana,  Fuessl. 
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Syntomid^. 

4146.  Syntomis  phegea,  Liun.     One  specimen,  1902. 

4156.  Dysantes  punctata.      Scarce,  early  summer ;   one  specimen 
October  20th,  1903. 

Arctiid^. 

4168.  Phraymatobia  fuliybwsa,  Linn.      The   redness  of  the  hind 
wings  is  much  stronger  than  in  English  specimens  that  I  have  seen. 

4203.  Arctia  villica,  Liun. 

4238.  Euprepia  pndica,  Esp.     Common  September  and  October. 

4248.   Caliimorpha  qiiadripunctaria  [hero),  Poda. 

4251.  Coscinia  cribrum,  Linn.,  var.  Candida,  Cyr.     One  specimen, 
1902. 

4302.  Lithosia  unita,  Hb.     Very  common  all  the  season. 

4348.  Zygcena  trifolii,  Esp.      Will  send  later  many  additions  to 
this  family. 

CossiD^, 
4641.  Cossiis  cossus,  Linn. 
4718.  Zeuzera  pyrina,  Linn.     Very  common. 

Pyralid^. 
15.   Lamoria  anella,  Schiff. 
83.   Crambus  pinellus,  Linn. 

248.  Homceosoma  nimbella,  L. 

510.  Etiella  zinckenella,  Tr. 

645.  Salebria  sevnnibella,  Sc. 

663.  Nephopteryx  rhenella,  Th. 

757.  Rhodophcea  siiavella,  Th. 

766.  Myelois  cribrella,  Hb. 

774.  M.  timbiatella,  Tr. 

808.  Endotricha  Jlammealis,  Schiff. 

831.  Aglossa  cuprealis,  Hb. 

834.  Hypsopygia  costalis,  Fabr. 

836.  Fyralis  farinalis,  Linn. 

903.  Cledeohia  angustalis,  Schifif. 

922.   Cataclysta  lemnata,  Linn. 

930.  Stenia  bruguieralis,  Dup. 

949.  Scoparia  ambigualis,  Tr. 

984.  Agrotera  nemoralis,  Sc. 

998.   Glyphodes  unionalis,  Hb. 
1025.  Evergestis  extimalis,  Sc. 
1039.  Nomophila  noctuella,  Schifif. 
1042.  PhlyctcBnodes  palealis,  Schiff. 

1072.  Antigastra  catalawialis,  Dup. 

1073.  Mecyna  polygonalis,  Hb. 
1151.  Pionea  ferrugalis,  Hb. 
1218.   Pyrausta  nubilalis,  Hb. 
1253.  P.  aurata,  Sc. 

1406.  Stenoptilia  bipunctidactyla,  Hw. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     A    NEW    SPECIES    OF     THE    FAMILY 

LEMON  IIDM. 

By  Emily  Mary  Sharpe. 

Abisara  huntei,  n.  sp. 

Allied  to  A.  wallacei,  Hewits.,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
having  a  large  white  patch  on  the  anal  angle  of  the  hindwing. 

Foreivim/.  Ground  colour  brownish  black,  relieved  on  the  apical 
area  by  three  medium-sized  white  spots,  situated  between  the  sub- 
costal and  radial  nervules. 

Hindwing.  General  colour  brownish  black,  a  large  white  patch  on 
the  anal  angle  extending  along  the  hind  margin  to  as  far  as  the  radial 
nervule;  the  nervules  terminating  in  brownish  black  spots  on  the 
white  area. 

Underside.  Ground  colour  duller  brown  than  in  A.  wallacei,  but 
with  the  greyish  white  lines  visible  on  the  forewing.  The  hindwing 
similar  to  that  of  the  forewing  in  colour ;  the  usual  submarginal  row 
of  black  spots  is  in  this  species  represented  by  only  three  spots,  ex- 
tending from  the  apex  to  the  third  median  nervule,  the  last  of  these 
three  spots  being  plainly  conspicuous  on  the  midst  of  the  white  patch. 
The  orange  band  only  indicated  between  the  radial  nervule  and  the 
first  subcostal  nervule.  All  the  nervules  terminate  in  the  hind  margin 
in  black  spots.  Abdomen  orange-yellow  as  well  as  the  legs  and  palpi. 
Expanse,  2  inches.      ^  . 

British  New  Guinea. 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Kutheven  Le  Hunte. 

Lyndhurst,  4,  Barrowgate  Road,  Chiswick. 


CURRENT     NOTES.— No.  2. 
By  G.  W.  Kirkaldy. 

(Concluded  from  p.  287.) 


A.  L.  MoNTANDON  (5)  has  given  us  another  of  his  valuable 
essays  on  aquatic  Rhynchota.  The  genus  Nepoidea  is  confirmed 
as  identical  with  Curicta,  Stal,  and  to  these  is  added  Heloii- 
tenthes,  Berg  ;*  Cercotmetus  is  discussed  and  defined  ;  while  the 
Abedus-Deinostoma  group  is  reconsidered,  Montandon  confirming 
his  original  opinion  that  Ahedus,  Serphus,  Stenoscytus,  Pedino- 
coris,  and  Deinostoma  are  one  genus  only,  though  he  makes  the 
concession  of  three  subgenera.  Much  abstruse  synonymy  in  the 
Belostoma-Zaitha  groups  is  elucidated,  but  in  one  point  I  regret  I 
cannot  follow  my  friend  Montandon.      I  cannot  agree  to  the 

*  Von  Ferrari  and  Montandon  refer  to  this  as  ''  Helotentes,"  and  other 
authors  as  "  Helotetites,"  but  Berg's  spelling  is  "  Helotenthes." 
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effacement  of  the  genus  Blplonychus  in  favour  of  Sphcsrodema. 
Lapoi'te  founded  the  genus  Diplonychus,  with  two  subgenera, 
Diplonychus  and  Sphcerodema.  Subsequently,  in  the  same  essay, 
he  discovered  that  the  type  of  the  former  belonged  to  the  latter  ; 
consequently  the  subgenus  Diplonyclms  falls  ;  but  the  subgenus 
Sphcerodema  is  only  a  part  (now  actually  the  whole)  of  the  genus 
Diplonychus,  which  I  think  ought  to  stand. 

H.  J.  Hansen  (6)  has  published  another  of  his  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  the  orders  of  the  Myriapoda,  which,  though  not  strictly 
entomological  in  the  usual  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  are  indis- 
pensable to  anyone  interested  in  the  phylogeny  of  the  Arthropoda. 
The  treatment  of  the  descrij^tions  and  the  illustrations  are  in 
Dr.  Hansen's  usual  well-known  style.  I  presume  the  date  of 
publication  is  May  or  June,  1903,  but  it  is  surprising  that  a 
journal  of  the  reputation  of  the  'Quarterly'  has  indicated  the 
date  neither  on  any  page  nor  on  any  plate,  nor  on  the  cover  of 
the  separate  copy  before  me. 

Another  part  of  the  voluminous  "  Species  des  Hymenopteres 
d'Europe  "  has  appeared  (10a).  In  this  J.  J.  Kieffer  continues 
the  account  of  the  Cynipidse,  the  present  fascicule  comprising  the 
Zoophaga,  the  Allotrinse,  and  Eucoilinse  being  discussed,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  Figitina3.  The  first  named  was  termed 
AphidivoraB  by  Giraud,  since  its  representatives  live  in  the  larval 
state  in  the  body  of  Aphidse  or  Coccidse.  They  are  found  so  far 
throughout  the  palfearctic  region,  while  a  few  species  have  been 
discovered  in  North  America.  They  doubtless  occur  also  in 
other  regions.  The  Eucoilinae  (Eucoelinfe)  are,  so  far  as  is 
known,  parasitic  on  the  larvae  or  puparia  of  Diptera,  or  of  the 
larvae  of  Coleoptera.  The  Figitinse  also  are  parasitic  on  the 
larvae  of  Diptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Neuroptera.  The  treatment  is 
on  an  ample  scale,  consisting  of  systematic  descriptions  of  all 
stages  so  far  as  possible,  analytical  keys,  and  biological  notes, 
thus  making  the  work  of  high  interest  not  only  to  hymenopterists, 
but  also  to  rhynchotists  and  dipterists,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to 
specialists  in  other  orders. 

The  first  volume  contained  nearly  700  pages,  with  27  plates  ; 
the  second,  so  far  as  completed,  nearly  300  pages,  with  9  plates. 
The  work  is  published  in  Paris,  at  the  Libraire  Scientifique 
A.  Hermann. 

E.  P.  Eelt  has  published  a  thoroughly  practical  paper  on 
the  literature  of  American  Economic  Entomology  (7),  read  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists. 
Dr.  Felt  calculates  that  the  enormous  number  of  12,163  articles 
on  economic  entomology  in  America  alone  have  been  issued  since 
1860  ;  this  including  newspaper  articles,  reports,  bulletins,  &c., 
and  being  probably  below  the  total.  He  places  great  stress  on 
the  educational  value  of  newspaper  articles  carefully  written  by 
competent  men,  not  only  as  a  counteraction  to  the  uninformed 
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and  frequently  ridiculous  attempts  of  the  unscientific  reporter, 
but  also  because  he  believes  that  newspaper  articles  are  more 
generally  read  than  the  more  detailed  and  less  popular  notices 
in  reports  and  bulletins.  A  brief  and  interesting  historical 
resume  of  the  history  of  economic  literature  in  America  concludes 
with  remarks  on  indexing  and  ideal  schemes  of  publication. 
The  same  author  discusses  (8)  a  number  of  injurious  insects 
introduced  from  abroad,  the  depredations  of  some  of  these 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  and  difficult  to  combat.  Six 
species  affecting  fruit  trees,  two  affecting  shade  trees,  and  six 
injuring  cotton  are  noted  as  principal  offenders,  and  many 
others,  either  minor  though  still  sufficiently  noxious,  or  recently 
introduced  and  probably  destined  to  become  destructive,  are 
noted.  This  paper  will  be  specially  interesting  to  European 
entomologists,  the  species  mentioned  being  often  common  though 
little  harmful  in  their  continent. 

Dr.  Felt  has  also  (9)  recently  issued  his  fifth  Eeport  as 
State  Entomologist  of  New  York.  This,  again,  is  of  special 
interest  to  British  entomologists,  one  of  the  ^neces  de  resistance 
being  a  discussion  of  Euproctis  chrysorrlioea,  the  brown-tail  moth, 
which  has  recently  become  established  in  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire.  As  every  British  lepidopterist  knows,  it 
occurs  over  the  whole  palaearctic  region  with  but  little  exception. 
It  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  New  York  State.  "It  is  not  often 
that  an  insect  is  destructive  to  vegetation  and  also  markedly 
injurious  to  man,  and  yet  this  is  true  of  the  above-named  species. 
The  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  of  this  species,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  human  flesh,  produce  '  a  fierce  and  enduring  irritation,' 
as  characterized  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirkland  :  and  so  annoying  and 
prevalent  was  this  that  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston 
gave  a  public  hearing  on  the  subject  in  1901."  The  irritation  is 
stated  to  be  mechanical,  and  not  due  to  any  poisonous  irritant 
substance  in  the  hairs.  Injurious  as  the  depredations  of  Eu- 
proctis are,  however,  the  American  birds  and  insect  parasites 
have  already  proved  very  efficient  in  stemming  the  tide ;  a 
number  of  birds  are  quoted  as  devouring  the  moths  and  cater- 
pillars. Forbush  recorded  "the  number  of  larvae  eaten  by  each 
bird  and  the  time  occupied.  None  eat  less  than  nine,  and  one 
as  many  as  fifty-seven  caterpillars  ;  the  latter  operation  occupy- 
ing twenty  minutes."  A  beautiful  coloured  plate  by  L.  H.  Joutel 
shows  the  metamorphoses,  &c.,  of  E.  chrysorrhoca.  Among 
other  figures  are  the  work  of  Cryptorhynchus  lapathi  (Coleopt.)  ; 
Psilura  monacha ;  Bucculatrix  canadensisella  (Lepid.)  and  its 
work. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  to  notice  Distant's  invaluable 
"  Ehynchotal  Notes  "  (10),  which  consist  of  a  revision  of  the 
Walkerian  genera  and  species,  with  descriptions  of  numerous 
novelties  from  the  rich  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  of 
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the  author  himself.  The  families  contained  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Lethiery  and  Severin's  Catalogue,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  third — in  fact,  the  most  recent — 17th — part,  com- 
pleting the  Reduviidae  down  to  the  end  of  the  Nabinse — are  dealt 
with.  Walker  fortunately  described  comparatively  very  few 
Miridae,  and  practically  no  Cryptocerata,  so  that,  although  the 
museum  collections  are  very  rich  in  some  of  these  forms,  we 
may  hope  to  see  very  soon  the  completion  of  the  Heteroptera, 
and  with  the  commencement  of  the  Homoptera,  in  the  Cicadidse, 
the  author  falls  upon  one  of  his  favourite  families. 

Among  other  recent  contributions  to  entomological  literature, 
which  I  can  unfortunately  notice  very  briefly,  are : — 

11.  L.  Zehntner:  "  Eapport  over  de  mottenbestrijding  of 
de  Onderneming  Banaran,  1901-1902,"  Proefstation  voor  Cacao 
te  Salatiga,  no.  5,  Niewe  Gids  iv.  afl.  11  and  12,  pp.  1-53,  with 
a  graphic  chart  for  twelve  ensuing  years ;  Apl.  1903.  This 
discusses  fully  the  depredations  of  the  lepidopteron  Zaratha 
cramerella,  Snellen,  on  the  cocoa  plantations  of  Java. 

12.  N.  Banks:  "An  Index  to  Bulletins  1-30  (new  series) 
(1896-1901)  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,"  U.  S.  Dep.  Agr. 
Div.  Entom.  Bull.  36,  n.  s.  (1902).  The  accuracy  and  usefulness 
of  these  indexes  are  indisputable ;  a  slight  improvement  would 
have  been  the  recapitulation  on  one  page  of  the  titles  of  each  of 
the  bulletins. 

13.  C.  M.  Weed  &  A.  F.  Conradi  :  "  The  Whitefly  of  Green- 
houses," Bull.  100,  N.  Hampsh.  Coll.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  pp.  45-52, 
figs. ;  March,  1903.  An  account  of  a  species  of  the  rhynchotal 
genus  Aleiirodes ;  its  life-history,  depredations,  and  control  by 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

14.  G.  Del  Guercio:  "Contribuzione  alio  studio  dei  Diaspini 
deir  olivo,"  Bull.  Soc.  Ent.  Soc.  Italiana,  xxxiv.  pp.  179-188, 
ten  test  figs.  (Mch.  20th,  1903).  A  study  of  certain  Coccidse  of 
the  olive  [Rhynchota] . 

15.  A.  DucKE :  "As  especies  paraenses  do  genero  Euglossa, 
Latr."  [Hymen.],  Bol.  Museu  Paraense,  iii.  561-79,  plates; 
Dec.  1902.  The  bulletin  of  this  museum  contains  periodical 
bibliographical  notices  of  works  relating  to  South  America. 

16.  P.  Chretien:  "  Les  Erebia  de  France"  [Lep.] ,  Le 
NaturaHste,  xxv.  pp.  71-2  (15th  March,  1903).  Twenty-one 
species  credited  to  France. 

17.  H.  M.  Lefroy:  "Scale  Insects  of  the  West  Indies," 
West  India  Bull.  iii.  pp.  240-70  and  295-319  [Rhynch.] .  The 
Coccidae  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Guade- 
lupe,  &c.)  are  discussed  ;  the  region  being  thought  to  represent 
a  "  fairly  definite  zoological  area." 

18.  L.  Reh  :  "  Biologisch-statische  Untersuchungen  an 
amerikanischen  Obst-Schildlause,"  Zool.  Jahrb.  xvii.  pp.  237-84, 
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1903.     Extensive  biologic-statistic  researches  on  the  American 
Coccids  destructive  to  fruit. 

19.  W.  C.  Thro  :  "  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Species 
of  the  Genus  Lecanium,"  Bull.  209,  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Ent.  Div.,  pp.  201-21  (?*),  five  plates;  Jan.  1903.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  "gain  a  knowledge  of  those  external  features 
that  are  available  for  distinguishing  the  [American]  species  "  of 
the  genus  Lecanium  [recta  Coccus],  and  is  based  largely  upon 
the  setae,  &c. 

20.  J.  C.  H.  DB  Meijere  :  **  Ueber  die  Prothoracalstigmen 
der  Dipteren-puppen,"  Zool.  Jahrb.  xv.,  Anat.  Abt.,  pp.  623-92, 
four  plates,  1902. 

21.  C.  Schroder  :  "  Die  Zeichnungs-Variabilitat  von  Abraxas 
qrossulariata,  L.  (Lep.),  gleichzeitig  ein  Beitrag  zur  Descendenz- 
Theorie,"  AUg.  Zeit.  fur  Ent.  viii.  (Apl.  1st,  1903),  pp.  105-19, 
thirty-five  text  figs.  The  first  part  of  a  paper  on  temperature 
experiments  on  the  pattern-variability  of  ^&ra,ras  _(7rossiiZarwto. 
One  hundred  figures  are  promised,  of  which  thirty-five  appear  in 
this  first  instalment. 

22.  A.  D.  Imms  :  "  Clunio  hicolor,  Kieff.,  marine  Chironomid 
new  to  the  Fauna  of  Great  Britain,"  Trans.  Liverpool  Biol.  Soc. 
xvii.  pp.  81-6,  three  text  figs.,  1903.  Supplemental  to  his 
"Notes  on  the  Genus  Chmio,  Hal."  (Entom.  1902,  pp.  157-8), 
by  an  account  of  C.  hicolor,  which  he  found  "  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  the  rock-pools  on  the  shores  about  Port  Erin,  Isle  of 
Man." 

23.  K.  Nagano  :  "  Charocampa  oldenlandii,  Fab.  (Sesuji- 
suzume),"  Insect  World,  vii.  no.  3,  Mch.  15th,  1903,  English 
suppl.,  one  pi.  with  col.  and  plain  fig.    [Lep.] 

24.  K.  Nagano:  '' Protoparce  orientalis,  Butler  (Ebigara- 
suzume),"  t.  c,  no.  4,  Ap.  15th,  1903,  Engl,  suppl.,  one  pi.  with 
plain  and  col.  fig.    [Lep.] 

25.  K.  Nagano  :  "  Dilndia  increta,  Walker  (Shimofuri- 
suzume),"  t.c,  IMay  15th,  no.  5,  Engl,  suppl.,  one  pi.  with  fig. 

Protoparce  orientalis,  which  ]VIr.  Nagano  thinks  identical  with 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  is  recorded  from  several  Japanese  localities, 
July  to  September.  The  larva  is  described  and  noted  as  occurring 
on  Ipomoca  batatas,  Calystegia  sepiwm,  Pharbitis  hederacea,  and 
Tetragonia  expansa.  The  Chcerocampa  is  recorded  from  the  same 
localities  during  May  to  June.  The  larva  is  described  and  re- 
corded from  Colocasia  antiquarum  and  PinelUa  tuherifera,  July 
to  September.  In  this  number  of  the  magazine  figures  appear 
of  sexes  and  varieties  of  the  Coleoptera  Lucanus  macidifemoratas 
and  Cladognathns  inclinatus.  Diludia  increta  is  recorded  from 
Kiusiu,  Shikoku,  and  Housiu  during  July  and  August ;  the  larva 
is  noted  on  a  number  of  plants,  July  to  September. 

■''  I  have  only  the  separate  bulletin  before  me,  and  am  not  certain  of  the 
exact  pagination. 
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'IQ.  A.  Berlbse  :  "  Importanza  nella  economia  agraria  degli 
insefcti  eudofagi  distruttori  degli  Insetti  nocivi,"  Boll.  Scuola 
Agric.  Porfcici  (2)4,  pp.  1-27,  1902.  Berlese  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  such  predatory  insects  as  the  Coccinella,  Cochylis, 
Pteromalus,  &c.,  in  checking  the  ravages  of  insects  injurious  to 
crops,  &c. 

27.  N.  Gholodkovsky  :  "  Ueber  den  Hermaphroditismus  bei 
Chermes-Arten,"  Zool.  Anz.,  1902,  pp.  521-2,  three  text  figs. 
[Rhynch.]      Hermaphroditism  discussed  in  certain  Aphidse. 

28.  A.  Porta  :  "  Ricerche  sull'  apparato  di  secrezione  e  sul 
secreto  della  Coccinella  7-punctata,  L."      [Col.] 

29.  0.  ScHULTZ  :  "  Varietaten  und  Aberrationen  von  Papilio 
podalirius,  L.,  uebersicht  liber  die  Variabilitat  dieser  species  " 
[Lep.] ,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  47,  pp.  117-33,  1902. 

30.  J.  B.  Smith:  ''Report  of  the  Ent.  Dept.  of  N.  Jersey 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  for  1902  " ;  1903,  pp.  i-iv  and  423-593,  16  figs, 
(many  full  or  double  page).  This  is  of  the  usual  type  of  Dr. 
Smith's  well-known  Reports,  being  largely  occupied  by  a  detailed 
account  of  his  mosquito  experiments. 

31.  S.  A.  Forbes  :  "  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  State 
Entom.,  Illinois";  1903,  pp.  i-viii,  1-149  and  i-xx,  33  figs, 
(many  full  page).  This  valuable  Report  is  largely  taken  up 
with  discussion  of  field  work  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  and 
notices  of  the  "  Corn  Bill-bugs"  {Sphenoplwrus  spp.),  a  genus  of 
Rhynchophorous  Coleoptera. 

32.  K.  EscHERicH :  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Thysa- 
nuren,"  Zool.  Anzeiger,  14th  Apl.,  1903,  pp.  345-66,  twelve 
text  figs.  A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  certain 
Thysanura. 

NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Abundance  of  Pyrameis  cardui. — The  occurrence  in  England  of 
large  swarms  of  P.  cardui  may  be  due,  as  Mr.  Mathew  suggests,  to  a 
prevalence  of  easterly  gales  which  drive  them  across  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  France.  But  it  will  generally  be  found,  I  think,  that 
when  this  species  is  exceptionally  abundant  in  England,  it  is  equally 
so  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  same  mysterious  pro- 
creative  agencies  may  be  at  work  in  both  cases.  This  is,  I  suppose, 
what  may  be  called  a  cardui  year,  for  my  garden  here  is  alive  with 
them  all  day  long,  and  on  the  heliotrope,  covering  a  piece  of  wall  ten 
yards  long  by  eight  feet  high,  I  saw  at  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  6th,  at  a  moderate  computation,  between  seventy  and  eighty  at 
one  time,  the  majority  rather  worn,  but  many  quite  fresh.  The 
appearance  of  vast  multitudes  of  certain  species  at  irregular  intervals 
is  a  problem  still  awaiting  solution.  I  remember  a  year — '81  I  think 
— when  Plusia  gamma  lay  so  thick  for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  beach 
at  Cromer  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  stepping  on  them. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  many  pupse  lie  over  and  accumulate  from 
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year  to  year  until  some  fortuitous  conjunction  of  wind  and  weather 
starts  them  into  life.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  solution,  but  the 
whole  subject,  I  think,  is  still  shrouded  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery. — 
R.  S.  Standen;  Villa  Gaia,  Bordighera,  Nov.  11th. 

Coincidence  of  Pyrameis  cardui  and  Plusia  gamma.  —  The  abun- 
dance of  P.  cardui  in  most  of  our  south-eastern  counties  this  year  has 
been  sufficiently  established  by  the  many  published  notices  which  have 
appeared  iu  this  magazine  and  other  newspapers  or  periodicals.  Inci- 
dentally I  may  mention  that  from  Sept.  23rd  onward  to  about  Oct.  16th 
or  17th,  Michaelmas  daisies  in  the  garden  here  proved  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  species,  which  occurred  in  some  numbers  ;  while  at  South- 
end-on-Sea  the  ivy-blossom  and  other  flowers  in  "The  Shrubbery" 
were  equally  well  patronized.  This  year,  as  on  former  occasions,  how- 
ever, I  have  observed  that  P.  cardui  has  come  attended  by  a  profusion 
of  P.  gamma ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  last  great  flight  I  can  recall, 
viz.  in  August,  1879,  was  remarkable,  as  I  find  by  my  notes,  at  Hun- 
stanton in  Norfolk,  for  a  similar  coincidence  there.  The  summer 
of  the  last  year  of  the  seventies  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
rainiest  known  ;  1903  has  broken  the  record  in  this  respect.  The  in- 
teresting question  therefore  presents  itself,  how  far  the  weather  may 
be  accountable  for  the  visitation  of  P.  cardui,  and  to  what  extent 
climatic  conditions  influence  an  abnormal  and  concurrent  abundance 
of  P.  gamma.  I  have  no  note  in  this  connection  on  1888,  another  year 
marked  as  rainy  beyond  endurance.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents can  furnish  dates  with  regard  to  the  then  abundance,  or 
otherwise,  of  both  or  either  species.  At  present,  again,  we  are  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  swarm  of  P.  cardui  which 
descended  on  the  British  coast  in  September,  while  the  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  P.  gamma  observed  certainly  discredits  foreign  origin  alto- 
gether, though  Pli(sia  as  a  genus  has  a  well-known  tendency  to 
wander.  In  certain  parts  of  Holland,  I  understand,  P.  cardui  occurred 
commonly  enough  this  year,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  suggest 
overcrowding,  one  of  the  supposed,  but  by  no  means  established  causes 
of  emigration. — H.  Eowland-Bkown  ;  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow  Weald, 
Nov.  10th. 

Extended  Emergence  of  Notodonta  dict^a. — On  Aug.  6th,  1902, 
I  bred  a  large  female  of  this  species  from  a  dug  pupa.  She  emerged 
during  the  night,  and  had  considerably  damaged  herself  in  the 
breeding-cage;  so  the  following  evening  I  tied  her  to  the  trunk  of  a 
poplar-tree  in  my  garden,  and  next  morning  found  her  paired  with  a 
tine  male,  and  in  the  course  of  a  night  or  two  a  large  number  of  eggs 
were  deposited  in  the  chip  box  iu  which  she  was  confined.  These 
were  divided  into  four  or  five  different  lots,  and  sleeved  out  on  poplar 
branches,  and  duly  fed  up  and  went  to  earth.  The  first  moths,  two  in 
number,  emerged  on  May  16th,  1903,  and  they  continued  to  appear, 
by  twos  and  threes,  nearly  every  day  until  August  26th,  by  which 
time  I  had  bred  over  two  hundred.  Rubbed  females,  placed  out  on 
May  25th  and  June  2nd,  paired  with  wild  males,  and  some  of  their 
progeny  began  to  appear  before  all  the  1902  brood  had  ceased  to 
emerge.  This  species  generally  leaves  the  pupa  between  10.80  p.m. 
and  1  a.m.,  and  directly  their  wings  are  dry  they  become  restless  and 
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fly  about,  and  soon  injure  themselves  ;  but  there  were  exceptions,  for 
some  emerged  in  the  forenoon,  some  in  the  afternoon,  and  others  early 
in  the  evening. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  Dovercourt,  Essex,  Nov.  14th. 

Vagaries  of  the  Season. — Yesterday  afternoon,  Oct.  26th,  a  very 
fine  female  of  Arctia  caia  emerged  in  my  breeding-box.  This  w^as 
from  the  larva  found  on  Sept.  21st  {ante,  p.  289). — ^Hugo  Harpur 
Ckewe  ;  Stanleys,  near  Brockenhurst,  R.S.O.,  Hants. 


CAPTURES   AND   FIELD   REPORTS. 

CoLiAs  edusa,  &c.,  in  CORNWALL. — On  Sept.  14th  last  I  saw  a  fresh 
specimen  of  C.  edusa  flying  over  the  West  Cornwall  golf-links  (Lelant), 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  mouth  two  more  on  the  Hayle  towans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  beach,  and  a  fourth  the 
next  day  in  the  same  place. 

Pyrameis  cardui  was  common  in  those  parts  about  this  time.  A 
larva  of  Chmrocauqm  porcellus  was  found  on  the  towans  near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  It  has  since  become  a  pupa. — Harold  Hodge  ;  9,  High- 
bury Place,  London,  N. 

Laphygma  exigua  in  Yorkshire. — In  'The  Naturalist'  for  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Thomas  Fieldhouse  records  the  capture  of  eight  specimens  of 
L.  eaigua  near  Keighley.  They  were  attracted  by  his  lamp  when 
searching  for  the  females  of  Scotosia  duhitata  on  Sept.  22nd  last.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Porritt,  who  saw  three  of  the  specimens  whilst  on  the  setting- 
board,  confirms  the  identification,  and  remarks  that  only  three  speci- 
mens of  the  species  had  previously  been  recorded  as  occurring  north  of 
London. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Northampton. — On  July  29th  a  fine  specimen  of 
P.  moneta  came  into  my  house.  This  capture  seems  interesting,  as 
showing  that  the  insect  is  gradually  being  distributed  over  the  country. 
— H.  Turner  ;  Earl's  Barton,  Northants. 

Plusia  chrysitis  in  South  London. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's note  on  Plusia  chrysitis,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
species  sparingly  here  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  of  late  specimens  seem 
to  have  become  fewer  and  farther  between. — Stanley  A.  Blenkarn  ; 
Chfton  House,  East  Dulwich  Road,  S.E.,  October  4th,  1903. 

Plusia  chrysitis  in  South  London. — I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Dannatt's  note  {ante,  p.  242)  that  it  is  the  first  time 
he  has  captured  Plusia  chrysitis  so  near  London.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  both  this  species  and 
Triphana  ianthina  in  the  garden  and  in  Kidbrooke  Lane. — Stanley 
Edwards  ;  15,  St.  Germans  Place,  Blackheath,  Sept.  26th,  1903. 

AciDALIA     STRAMINATA    VAR.     CIRCELLATA    IN     DeLAMERE     FoREST. I 

netted  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  species  in  Delamere  Forest  on  July 
11th  last.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Barrett  for  kindly  identi- 
fying this  little  geometer. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 
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Abraxas  grossulaeiata  :  Second  Brood. — As  a  sequel  to  my  para- 
graph of  last  month  {(mte,  p.  289)  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  bred 
in  all  about  thirty  imagines  of  this  moth,  only  two  or  three  of  which 
exhibit  any  striking  variation.  Two  specimens  also  I  captured  out- 
doors, and  this  is  most  interesting  to  me,  one  on  November  4th,  on 
the  outside  of  the  kitchen  window,  where  it  was  fluttering  towards  the 
light  of  a  lamp  inside.  The  second  specimen  I  took  ofi'  the  garden 
fence  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  Nov.  14th,  the  empty  pupa-case  being 
just  below  it.  The  first  was  taken  on  a  cold  night,  inclined  to  frost 
and  fog.  The  second  was  captured  on  an  unusually  sunny  and  mild 
November  day.  I  have  tried  to  get  eggs  from  some  of  the  moths  to 
continue  breeding  it,  but  have  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  infertile 
ones.  Four  parasitic  Diptera  have  appeared,  kindly  identified  for  me 
by  Mr.  C.  Morley,  of  Ipswich,  as  Blepharidea  (Exorista)  vulgaris.  This 
second  brood  of  parasites  also  seems  to  me  an  interesting  fact. — E.  G. 
J.  Sparke  ;  Tooting,  S.W.,  Nov.  19th. 

Abraxas  geossulariata  :  Second  Brood. — I  was  very  much  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Sparke's  note  on  J.  (jrossulariala  {ante,  p.  289).  As  I  have 
lately  taken  a  number  of  pup^e  here,  I  should  like  to  record  my  expe- 
rience of  this  somewhat  unusual  occurrence.  I  took  the  first  lot  of 
autumn  pupae  of  the  species  on  Oct.  28th,  about  eighty  odd.  These 
were  left  in  the  pill-box,  and  on  looking  at  them  on  Oct.  28th  I  found 
that  one  imago  had  emerged.  From  the  above  date,  and  up  to  Nov. 
16th,  I  collected  over  five  hundred  and  eighty  larvae  and  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pupas,  total  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  may 
mention  that  at  the  time  of  writing  most  of  the  larvas  have  pupated. 
One  hundred  of  the  pupte  have  been  placed  in  a  perforated  box  outside, 
so  as  to  see  if  the  imagines  will  emerge  naturally.  All  the  larvae  and 
pupae  were  taken  ofl'  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  ;  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  seven  pupae  were  found  side  by  side.  I  may  add 
that  the  first  autumn  brood  of  A.  (jrossulariata  that  I  had  ever  seen 
was  in  1898,  when  I  took  over  three  hundred  pupae,  and  the  old  collec- 
tors here  said  that  they  had  never  seen  the  like  before. — 0.  Tippins  ; 
The  Lodge,  Dingle  Bank,  Liverpool,  Nov.  11th,  1903. 

[Mr.  Sich  (Entom.  xxx.  176)  records  the  finding  of  a  larva  of 
A.  (jrossulariata  on  Oct.  15th,  1896.  This  pupated  on  Nov.  19th,  and 
attained  the  perfect  state  on  Dec.  24th. — Ed.] 

Aquatic  Hemiptera  in  South  Lancashire. — During  the  summers 
of  1902  and  1903  I  have  taken  the  following  water-bugs  about 
Bolton: — Velia  rivulotum,  Fab.  =  currens,  Fab.,  and  Gerris  lacustris, 
Linn,  were  both  very  plentiful,  the  former  on  streams  and  the  latter 
on  ponds.  G.  costcB,  H.  Schf.,  three  specimens  in  1902.  Nejia  cinerea, 
Linn.,  not  common,  Notonecta  glauca,  Linn.,  and  var.  fnrcata,  both 
forms  common  and  equally  plentiful  in  1902,  but  somewhat  scarce  in 
1903.  Corixa  geojf'royi,  Leach,  scarce  in  1902,  but  exceedingly 
abundant  last  summer  (August).  The  following  species  of  Corixa 
were  all  common: — sahlbergi,  Fieb.,  vi ccsta,  Fieh.,  nigroli^ieata,  Fieh., 
fossaruin,  Leach,  and  prmista,  Fieb.  ;  but  the  last  mentioned  was 
restricted  to  one  pond,  in  an  elevated  situation.  Occurring  in  fewer 
numbers  were  striata,  Fieb.,  and  distincta,  Fieb. ;  while  hieroglyphica, 
Duf.,  linnai,  Fieb.,  falUnii,  Fieb.,  limitata,  Fieb.,  venusta,  D.  &  S.,  and 
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semistriata,  Fieb.  were  rare.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  semistriata 
is  usually  a  pale  species,  but  last  summer  I  took  a  specimen  which  was 
as  dark  as  the  average  fossarum.  I  also  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  two  specimens  of  scotti,  Fieb. — Oscar  Whittaker  ;  39,  Claren- 
don Road,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester,  Nov.  12th,  1903. 

Notes  on  Captures,  1903. — The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the 
most  disappointing,  and  one  of  the  most  unfruitful  in  interesting 
captures,  that  has  occurred  for  many  years,  and  although  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  worked  rather  more  assiduously  than  usual,  the 
result  has  been  almost  nil.  Sugar,  although  persisted  in  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  has  been  nearly  a  blank,  both  in  the  variety  of 
species  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  week  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  in  the  number  of  insects  seen.  The  only  noteworthy  captures 
were  two  specimens  of  Tethea  subtnsa,  which  is  rare  in  this  district. 
A  rather  curious  occurrence  was  that  of  two  Folia  Jiavichwta,  taken  at 
rest  on  two  different  days  on  the  brick  pillar  of  a  gateway  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  This  species,  which  we  have  never  met  with 
before  in  this  neighbourhood  during  an  experience  of  some  fifty  years, 
may  perhaps  have  been  recently  introduced  among  garden  plants  from 
another  district.  Neither  this  nor  T.  stibtma  is  recorded  in  the  only 
Chatteris  list  extant — that  given  in  '  The  Fenland,'  published  in  1878, 
a  list  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  good  many  additions 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Two  days  were  spent  on  Chippenham  Common,  where  the  only 
species  in  any  number  were  Fdvula  sericealis  and  Catoptria  scopoliana. 
One  specimen  each  of  Toxocampa  pastinum  and  Bunkia  aryentula  and  a 
pair  of  Stigmonota  orobana  were  taken ;  unfortunately  the  latter  were 
hastily  set  down  for  Dicrorampha  petiverella,  a  species  it  somewhat 
resembles  ;  had  its  food-plant,  Vicia  sylvatica,  been  searched,  more 
might  have  been  taken.  Phytometra  (Bnea  was  fairly  plentiful  and  in 
fine  condition,  the  insects  appearing  a  fine  rich  red  as  they  flew  in  the 
sunshine. 

A  rough  windy  day  at  Wicken  Fen  was  entirely  unproductive,  with 
the  exception  of  four  larvae  of  Papilio  machaon,  the  lovely  colouring  of 
which  rendered  irresistible  the  desire  to  bring  them  away. 

A  day  or  two's  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunstanton 
produced  only  two  species  we  had  not  taken  before,  Crambus  fusce- 
linellus  and  Aydistes  bennetii :  two  examples  of  the  former  were  taken 
at  dusk  among  C.  inquinatellus,  and  although  the  sand-hills  and 
salt-marshes  were  subsequently  hunted  indefatigably,  both  in  the  day- 
time and  at  dusk,  no  more  specimens  were  met  with. 

Agdistes  bennetii  appeared  on  two  evenings  only,  and  seem  to  fly 
for  some  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  just  before  dark,  when  they  are 
most  difficult  to  see.  They  are  apparently  non-existent  in  the  day- 
time, and  were  not  to  be  found  after  the  moon  had  risen.  This  species 
also,  though  appearing  in  some  numbers  on  these  two  evenings,  dis- 
appeared absolutely,  and,  notwithstanding  some  hours  speut  in  looking 
for  them  afterwards,  not  another  one  was  seen. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  how  far  the  cold  and  wet  of  the 
past  summer  will  affect  the  prospects  of  next  season ;  the  scarcity  of 
the  past  season  was  to  a  certain  extent  one  both  of  species  and  of 
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individuals,  for,  as  far  as  our  experience  went,  many  species  "wliich 
generally  occur  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  all,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  such  common  ones  as  Xylophasia  polyodon,  Agrotis  nigri- 
cans and  Noctua  .vanthographa,  those  which  were  observed  were  present 
in  much  smaller  numbers  than  usual. 

Thus  the  question  arises,  has  the  bad  weather  proved  fatal  to  many 
insects  ?  or  are  they  lying  over  in  the  pupal  state  ?  This,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  sublunary  affairs,  "time  will  show." — J.  C.  F.  and 
H.  F.  Feyer;    The  Priory,  Chatteris,  6th  Oct.,  1903. 

Collecting  at  Chexbres  in  July,  1903.  —  Lepidoptera.  —  Colias 
edusa,  fairly  common  along  line  of  rail  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
C.  hyale,  only  a  few  seen,  one  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bex  railway 
station,  July  7th ;  another  captured  in  meadow  at  Brigue,  July  13th ; 
and  a  third  (a  female)  at  Berisal,  on  the  Simplon,  July  14th.  Pieris 
cratcegi,  fairly  common,  captured  at  Gryon,  July  7th  ;  at  Chexbres, 
July  11th  ;  Brigue,  July  13th  ;  Berisal,  July  14th.  P.  najd,  captured 
one  of  Alpine  var.  bryonicE  of  this  species  at  Berisal,  July  14th. 
Leiicophasia  sinapis,  common  along  line  of  rail  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone;  also  at  Chexbres,  July  11th,  20th,  24th;  at  St.  Nicholas,  July 
22nd,  23rd.  Parnassius  apullo,  two  or  three  seen  between  St.  Nicholas 
and  Viege,  along  the  mountain  railway,  July  23rd.  P.  mnemosyne, 
abundant  in  hay  meadow  close  to  the  hotel  at  Berisal,  July  14th. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  ever  seen  this  butterfly 
alive,  and  with  the  kind  aid  of  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
who  was  also  staying  in  the  hotel  and  happened  to  be  an  entomologist, 
I  was  enabled  to  capture  a  good  series  of  the  species,  including  five  or 
six  of  its  dusky  var,  nebulosus.  It  is  decidedly  feebler  and  slower  in 
flight  than  its  congener  P.  apollo,  and  some  of  the  specimens  proved 
rather  worn  and  tattered,  which  circumstance  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  recorded  time  of  its  flight  is  during  May  and  June.  It 
frequently  dives  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grass  if  simply  covered  by 
the  net  without  getting  enclosed  in  the  bag,  a  habit  which  I  do  not 
recall  in  P.  apollo,  and  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  this  butterfly.  I  soon  learned  to  distinguish  it  even 
at  a  distance  from  P.  cratcegi,  which  also  occurred  in  the  same  field,  as 
the  latter  insect  is  noticeably  whiter,  swifter  in  flight,  and  occasionally 
larger  than  P.  mnemosyne.  Several  of  the  specimens  of  P.  mnemosyne 
which  I  captured  had  a  portion  of  the  pupa-case  still  adhering  to  the 
lower  end  of  their  bodies.  Gonepjteryx  rhanmi,  one  seen  at  St.  Nicholas, 
July  22nd.  Satyrns  ianira,  common  at  Chexbres  and  St.  Nicholas, 
S.  mcera,  fairly  common  at  Chexbres  and  St.  Nicholas  and  Gryon. 
S.  semele,  fairly  common  at  Chexbres  and  St.  Nicholas.  Melanargia 
galatea,  very  common  at  Chexbres  and  St.  Nicholas;  does  not  appa- 
rently disappear  so  universally  as  other  Swiss  species  when  the  grass 
is  mown.  Argynnis  aglaia,  very  common,  Chexbres,  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  &c.  A.  pales,  a  few  in  direction  of  Simplon  Hospice,  July  15th. 
A.  lathonia,  three  specimens  captured,  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chexbres,  and  one  in  the  direction  of  Simplon  Hospice,  July  15th. 
MelitiEa  didyma,  four  specimens  captured  at  St.  Nicholas,  July  22nd. 
M.  amathusia,  one  captured  at  St.  Nicholas,  July  22nd.  Chrysophanus 
chryseis,  one  captured  at  Berisal  and  another  at  Gryon.     C.  virgaxirea. 
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one  captured  at  Berisal.  Ccenonympha  arcanms,  one  captured  in  direc- 
tion of  Simplon  Hospice.  C.  pampJiilus,  at  Chexbres,  not  plentiful. 
Erebia  gorr/e,  Chexbres,  not  common.  Polyommatus  agon,  common 
along  winding  road  on  ascent  to  Berisal,  July  14th.  P.  corydon, 
common  at  St.  Nicholas,  July  22nd.  P.  adonis,  noticed  at  Chexbres, 
July  9th.  P.  alexis,  common  at  Chexbres.  Vanessa  urticce  a  few 
seen.  V.  antiopa,  one  line  specimen  noticed  flying  across  the  road 
high  over  head  in  ascent  to  Berisal,  July  14th,  V.  c-album,  one 
noticed  in  neighbourhood  of  Chexbres.  PamphiJus  sylvanus  and  P. 
thaiimas  (linea),  neighbourhood  of  Chexbres;  neither  of  these  two 
species  abundant.  Mimois  hermione,  one  or  two  of  this  species  noticed 
along  mountain  railway  between  Zermatt  and  Viege.  Zygcena  Jili- 
imuhda  and  Tanagra  cJunropJiyllata  were  both  common  at  Chexbres. 
Odonestis  potatoria,  Lasiocampa  quercus,  Smerintlius  tilia,  given  me  by 
the  son  of  my  landlord,  Hotel  Victoria,  Chexbres. 

Neuroptera. — Calepteryx  virgo,  quite  the  commonest  neuropterous 
insect  noticed,  along  water-courses  on  either  side  of  Chexbres  railway- 
station,  frequently  settling  on  the  hazel-bushes.  Libellula  quadrimacu- 
lata,  two  captured  and  a  few  more  seen  by  shore  of  Lac  de  Bret,  about 
two  miles  from  Chexbres  and  along  the  road  thither.  Orthetrum  can- 
cellatum,  one  or  two  females  taken  in  direction  of  Lac  de  Bret. 

CoLEOPTERA. — Cetoniu  aurata,  very  common  at  Chexbres  and  St. 
Nicholas,  especially  on  the  angelica ;  some  also  on  roses,  and  others 
on  thistles.  Melolontha  vulgaris  and  M.  solstitialis,  both  very  common 
at  Chexbres.  Trichodis,  fairly  common,  Chexbres,  St.  Nicholas  and 
Bex.     Carabus  sptendens,  five  captured  at  Chexbres. 

Hymenoptera. —  Vespa  sylvestris,  becoming  commoner  at  Chexbres 
as  July  advanced,  on  angelica.  I  may  add  that  this  year  butterflies 
were  far  less  plentiful  at  Chexbres,  both  in  number  and  species,  than 
in  July,  1893.— (Rev.)  F.  A.  Walker  ;  Dun  Mallard,  Cricklewood. 
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Entomological  SociEiy  of  London. — October  7th,  1903. — Professor 
E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  F.  M. 
Littler,  Althome,  High  Street,  Launceston,  Tasmania ;  Mr.  H.  Swale, 
M.B.,  Arawa  House,  Rotorua,  New  Zealand.;  Colonel  Jesse  Griggs 
Pilcher,  I.M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  133,  Gloucester  Road,  Kensington,  S.W. ; 
Mr.  S.  A.  Neave,  B.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Wiggins,  Kisuma,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  British  East  African  Pro- 
tectorate, were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  G.  C.  Champion 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Professor  Hudson  Beare,  some  specimens  of  a 
Ptinus  new  to  the  British  list,  captured  in  a  granary  at  Strood,  on 
May  11th,  1901.— Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pool,  specimens  of  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Niphus  closely 
resembling  ^V.  crenatus,  but  with  distinct  shoulders,  and  more  parallel 
and  less  strongly  striated  elytra.  They  were  found  in  large  numbers 
in  a  corn-chandler's  at  Edmonton.  —  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Donisthorpe 
exhibited  specimens  of  Aphanisticus  emarginatus  from  Parkhurst  Forest, 
a  beetle   new   to   the  British   list,   and   a  Scymnus  new  to  science, 
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from  Yarmouth,  I,  W. — Mr.  M.  Burr  exhibited  a  living  adult  male 
earwig,  Lahidnra  riparia,  Pall.,  captured  near  Boscombe  at  the  end  of 
August,  1903.  He  said  that  the  very  noticeable  pale  coloration 
becomes  darker  after  death,  sometimes  nearly  black,  which  might 
account  for  some  of  the  numerous  "colour-varieties." — Dr.  Norman 
Joy  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Air/ijunis  selene,  taken  last  year  in  Berk- 
shire, showing  a  remarkable  tendency  to  melanism.  He  also  exhibited 
rare  Coleoptera  taken  in  the  same  county  during  1903. — Sir  George 
Hampson  exhibited  a  collection  of  Norwegian  butterflies  made  by  him 
on  the  Dovrefjeld,  on  the  Alten  fiord,  at  Bossekop  and  other  localities 
this  year.  The  specimens  included  fine  series  of  Colias  heda,  Lef., 
Chri/sophanus  hippothoe  \a.r.  stieberi,  Gerh.,  Qilneis  noma,  Thnb.,  Melitcca 
var.  norveffica,  Auriv.,  the  Norwegian  form  of  M.  aurelia,  Argynnis 
freija,  and  A.  frvpja,  a  Labrador,  arctic,  and  North  American  species, 
now  found  further  south  at  Kongsvold  for  the  first  time. — Mr.  A.  H. 
Jones  exhibited  examples  of  Erehia  christi,  taken  this  summer  in  the 
Laquinthal,  and  of  the  species  of  Erebia  to  which  it  is  allied  ;  a  local 
form  of  Satyrus  actcea,  var.  cordula,  captured  last  July  at  Sierre  ;  and 
a  short  series  of  Chrysnphanua  dorilis  (type)  and  C.  var.  subalpina  from 
the  Laquinthal,  with  P.  hippotho'e  var.  eurybia,  showing  the  strong 
resemblance  on  the  upper  surface  which  the  female  of  this  latter 
species  bears  to  the  female  subalpina. — Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  Proctotrupid  which  he  said  approached  Poncra  constricta, 
Latr.,  in  appearance,  and  might  be  an  Isobrachium.  If  so  it  was  new 
to  the  British  list. — Mr.  H.  Willoughby  Ellis  exhibited  Cnocephalus 
poloniciis,  Motsch,  a  Longicorn  beetle  new  to  Great  Britain,  from  the 
New  Forest,  and  also  specimens  of  all  stages  from  the  egg  to  the 
imago,  to  illustrate  the  life-history  of  the  species  which  he  explained. 
He  also  exhibited  Asemnvi  striatum,  L.,  with  larva  and  pupa,  accounted 
heretofore  rare  in  the  New  Forest,  but  this  year  occurring  in  abun- 
dance.— Mr.  Ambrose  Quail  exhibited  cases  showing  the  life-history 
of  some  Australian  Hepialida3. — Dr.  D.  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  exhibited 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  egg-cases  and  life-history  of  eight 
species  of  South  African  Cassididfe,  as  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F. 
Muir  and  himself. — Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  also  showed  the  pupa  cases 
of  some  African  species  of  Aspidomorpha  with  the  cast  heads  of  the 
larvfe. — Mr.  Roland  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  some  cases  of  mimicry 
between  butterflies  inhabiting  the  Kavirondo-Nandi  district  of  the 
Uganda  British  Protectorate,  particularly  that  in  which  Planema  poggei, 
Dewitz,  is  imitated  by  an  apparent  variety  of  Pseudacraa  kunoivii, 
Dewitz,  and  also  by  a  hitherto  undescribed  form  of  the  polymorphic 
female  Papilio  merope,  Cram.  This  makes  the  fourth  pronounced 
known  form  of  the  female  Papilio  merope.  The  usual  and  generally 
distributed  form  of  this  sex  throughout  Tropical  Africa  is  that  named 
hippocoon  by  Fabricius — an  excellent  mimic  of  Amauris  niavius,  L. ; 
all  the  other  forms  appear  to  be  very  rare,  and  two  of  them — dionysos, 
Doubl.,  and  the  form  from  Zanzibar  described  in  the  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Society  on  January  19th,  1898 — are  not  direct  mimics 
of  any  other  butterflies,  but  are  least  divergent  from  the  non-mimetic 
coloration  and  pattern  of  the  male.  —  The  President  congratulated 
Mr.  Trimen  on  the  exhibit,  and  the  special  interest  attaching  to  an 
interpretation  of  this  remarkable  form  of  the  female  merope.     At  the 
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same  time  he  pointed  out  that  the  interpretation  so  convincingly  illus- 
trated that  evening  had  been  made  out  last  spring  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Neave, 
who  exhibited  this  form  of  the  female  vierope  together  with  Plnnema 
pofigei  as  its  model  at  both  soirees  of  the  Royal  Society  in  May  and 
June,  a  time  when  Mr.  Trimen's  absence  from  England  unfortunately 
prevented  him  from  seeing  them. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited 
C(Bnonymplm  adipus,  Satijrus  dnjas,  and  Heteropterus  morpJteiis,  taken 
last  summer  near  Biarritz  ;  and  Erebia  evias  and  E.  styr/ne  from  the 
Logroho  Sierra,  Spain.  These  respectively  he  suggested  were  probably 
examples  of  homoeochromatism.  Little  attention  has  been  directed 
to  homoeochromatism  in  European  butterflies,  and  these  were  certainly 
not  examples  of  the  detailed  mimetism  we  are  now  familiar  with 
in  Miillerian  groups  from  the  African  and  neotropical  regions. — Dr. 
Chapman  also  exhibited  living  imagines  of  Ciinopteryx  familiella. 
These  had  just  emerged  at  Reigate,  where  they  and  their  parents, 
descended  from  pupje  brought  from  Cannes  in  March,  1901,  had  lived 
out  of  doors  during  their  active  existence,  being  brought  into  the  house 
only  during  their  pupal  aestivation.  This  seemed  noteworthy  in  so 
southern  (Mediterranean)  a  species.  The  experiment  seemed  quite 
likely  to  continue  successful  for  the  next  generation. — Mr.  Ambrose 
Quail  read  papers  "  On  the  Antennse  of  the  Hepialidae,"  and  "  On 
Epalxiphora  axenana,  Theyr." — Mr,  Gilbert  J.  Arrow  read  a  paper 
"On  the  Laparostict  Lamelicorn  Coleoptera  of  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies." — Mr.  Thomas  Harold  Taylor,  M.A.,  commu- 
nicated "Notes  on  the  Habits  of  Chiruiiomus  {orthocladhis)  sordidelhis." 
Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  communicated  '■  Descrip- 
tions of  some  New  Species  of  ErycinidaB." — Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  com- 
municated "  Additions  to  the  Rhynchotal  Fauna  of  Central  America." 
— Dr.  D.  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.j  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Egg-Cases  and 
Early  Stages  of  some  Cassididte." 

October  21si. — The  President  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Montague  Austin 
Phillips,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  of  22,  Petherton  Road,  Canonbury,  N.,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — Mr.  J.  H.  Keys  sent  for  exhibition 
a  black  variety  of  Carabus  nemoralis,  Miill.,  from  Dartmoor. — Mr.  G. 
C.  Champion  exhibited  a  series  of  Rosalia  alpina,  Linn.,  found  by  him- 
self on  old  beech  trees  at  Moncayo,  North  Spain,  in  July  last. — Mr. 
A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited  the  larva  of  Di/tiscus  Jiavescens,  taken  at  East- 
ling,  Kent. — Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury  exhibited  Gastroiihilus  nasalis,  Linn., 
taken  at  Torcross,  Devonshire,  from  the  19th  to  the  31st  of  August 
last.  He  said  that  as  this  rare  species  differed  in  a  marked  degree  in 
its  mode  of  flight,  &c.,  from  the  common  horse  bot-fly  [Gastruphilus 
equi),  it  would  be  as  well  to  draw  attention  to  these  differences. 
G.  equi  when  flying  round  a  horse  visits,  as  a  rule,  the  belly  and  the  fore 
legs.  The  female  carries  her  ovipositor  almost  horizontal,  and  she 
looks  when  on  the  wing  like  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  letter  Z  (Z.). 
G.  nasalis,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  the  ovipositor  tucked  under  the 
belly  and  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body ;  this  gives  her  when 
on  the  wing  a  peculiar  ball-like  appearance  ;  G.  vasalis,  too,  always 
flies  to  the  horse's  head.  As  a  rule,  the  cart-horse  under  observation 
paid  no  attention  to  G.  equi,  but  G.  nasalis  caused  it  great  alarm. 
The  eggs  of  G.  equi  were  in  hundreds  on  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs ; 
but  although  the  face  and  nostrils  were  searched  carefully,  no  eggs  or 
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larvae  were  found  thereon.  Exhibiting  also  Chersodromia  hirta,  Walk., 
he  said  they  were  common  on  the  shore  near  Prawle  Point;  some 
were  obtained  by  sweeping  over  seaweed,  while  others  were  running 
about  over  the  sand.  Col.  Yerbury  also  exhibited  Paniponerns  fjer- 
manicus,  Linn.,  from  Barmouth  and  Porthcawl,  taken  in  June.  This 
insect  appears  to  frequent  the  marram  grass  on  the  sandhills,  and 
a  female  taken  at  Barmouth  27th  June  was  preying  on  a  beetle. — Mr. 
A.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  Kowland-Brown,  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
R.  "W.  Lloyd,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  genus  Melitcea  from  various 
European  localities,  and  a  discussion  on  the  probable  affinities  of  the 
several  named  species  took  place.  —  The  President  also  exhibited 
some  forms  oiMelitmi  aurlnia  taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm  at  Basingstoke 
and  elsewhere,  and  M.  athalia,  M.  didi/)na,  and  M.  phcebe  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.— The  President  read,  and  commented  upon,  a  paper 
received  by  him  on  "  Protective  Coloration  in  its  relation  to  Mimicry, 
Common  Warning  Colour,  and  Sexual  Selection,"  by  Mr.  Abbot  H. 
Thayer. 

November  Ath. — The  President  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  W.  A.  Bogue, 
Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Shepton  Mallet ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Baldock,  71,  Hert- 
ford Road,  Lower  Edmonton  ;  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Junior,  Curator 
of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  ;  Mr.  Charles 
French,  F.L.S.,  Government  Entomologist,  Victoria,  Australia;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Houghton,  Worksop,  Notts;  Mr.  G.  Lyell,  Junior,  Gisborne, 
Victoria,  Australia  ;  and  Mr.  William  Herrod,  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  Kent,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  North  Norwegian  butterflies 
made  in  July  last  in  one  day  at  Saltdalen,  including  a  fine  series  of 
Erehia  disa,  Pararge  mcera,  and  CarterocephaJus  sylvius. — Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty 
exhibited  living  specimens  of  Anthnbus  albinns,  showing  the  way  in 
which  this  beetle  mimics  its  surroundings. — Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited 
a  number  of  series  of  the  genus  Melitaa  to  illustrate  his  remarks  made 
at  the  last  meeting.  The  discussion  on  the  affinities  of  the  several 
named  species  was  continued. — Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  mentioned  that  he  was 
at  present  engaged  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  Melitfeas 
and  Argynnids  in  the  British  Museum,  and  appealed  to  collectors  to 
bring  their  series  there  to  be  looked  over,  and  to  present  such  specimens 
as  might  be  useful  for  the  completion  of  the  group.  —  The  President 
exhibited  a  set  of  323  butterflies  from  British  Guiana,  all  captured  on 
one  day,  August  28th,  1903,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  mile  from 
the  Potaro  River  to  the  gold-mines.  The  dominance  of  the  black- 
hind-winged  group  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  included  no  less  than 
295  specimens.  The  Ithominse  numbered  389  ;  Danainte,  4 ;  and 
Heliconinte,  2 ;  a  single  species,  M.  meme,  entirely  dominating  the 
group. — Mr.  J.  C.  Kershaw  communicated  a  note  on  the  larva  and 
pupa  of  Chrome  ewneus,  Drury. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  contributed  "A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Lepidoptera-Rhopalocera  of  Trinidad,  with  an  appendix 
by  G.  L.  Guppy." — Mr.  P.  I.  Lathy,  F.Z.S.,  communicated  a  paper 
"  On  some  Aberrations  of  Lepidoptera."  —  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A., 
Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
October  8th.  —  The   President   in    the   chair.  —  Mr.   F.    A.   Oldaker 
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exhibited  a  series  of  Apatura  iris,  bred  from  New  Forest  larvfe ;  a 
series  of  Entricha  [Gastropacha)  quercifolia,  bred,  from  Leatherhead ; 
a  series  of  Plusia  moneta,  bred,  from  Tilgate  Forest ;  specimens  of 
Lophopteryx  carmelita  aud  Agrotis  cinerea,  from  lamps  at  Dorkiug;  aud 
a  specimen  of  Sesia  myopiformis,  from  Dorking. — Mr.  Bishop,  a  bred 
series  of  Plusia  moneta,  from  Chinnor,  and  read  notes  on  their  life- 
history  aud  on  the  colouring  of  the  cocoons. — Mr.  South,  (1),  a  series 
of  Aglais  (Vanessa)  urtic(B  he  had  bred  from  very  young  larvae  found  on 
nettle,  but  which  he  had  afterwards  fed  on  hop ;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  aberrational  result,  but  in  three  of  the  specimens  the  space 
on  the  costal  area  between  the  first  and  second  black  spots  were  of  the 
ground  colour  ;  (2),  several  specimens  of  Cleora  glahraria,  bred  from 
New  Forest  larvae  ;  one  example  was  very  considerably  suffused  and 
clouded  with  blackish;  (3),  a  series  of  Acidalia  trigeminata,  bred  from 
ova  obained  from  a  female  specimen  captured  at  Wisley  ;  a  few  of  the 
larvas  fed  up  in  1902,  aud  produced  moths  in  September ;  the  majority 
hybernated,  but  from  these  only  two  moths  resulted  in  June,  1903. — 
Mr.  Touge,  series  of  Conchylis  dipoltella  from  Brighton,  Crambtis 
alpinellus  from  Arundel,  five  examples  of  Senta  uIvcb  from  near 
Lowestoft,  one  Leucania  stramiyiea,  bred  from  a  larva  found  near 
Lowestoft  on  sedge,  and  a  specimen  of  L.  obsoUta  from  the  same 
place. — Mr.  Goulton,  photographs  of  the  larvse  of  Odontopjera  bidentata, 
Jocheana  {Acronycta)  alni,  Hentaiis  fuciformis,  Halias  piasina,  and 
Phorodesma  smaragdaria. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  a  series  of  the  local 
Hemipteron,  Aradns  depiessus,  from  Darenth,  under  bark. — Mr.  Carr, 
living  specimens  of  Acanthosoma  tristriata,  beaten  from  juniper  at 
Salisbury. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hun.  Rep.  Sec. 

LANCASmRE    AND    CHESHIRE    ENTOMOLOGICAL    SoCIETY. The    Exhibi- 

tional  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  19th,  1903.— Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  M.R.S.A.I.  (St.  Helens),  in  the 
chair. — The  minutes  having  been  confirmed,  (Mrs.)  F.  Eveline  Lister, 
of  Bootle,  and  (Mrs.)  Winifred  M.  Sopp,  of  Birkdale,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. — Certain  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society  having  been  discussed  and  adopted,  the  following 
amongst  other  interesting  exhibits  were  examined  by  the  large  gather- 
ing of  members  present. — Aplecta  nebulosa  var.  robsoni  from  Delamere, 
by  Messrs.  E.  Tait,  Junr.  (Manchester),  B.  H.  Crabtree,  F.E.S. 
(Levenshulme),  C.  F.  Johnson  (Stockport),  and  J.  Collins  (Warring- 
ton).—Mr.  Tait  further  exhibited  Agrotis  ripa,  A.  ashworthii,  A.  valli- 
(jera,  A.  agathina,  Plusia  festucm,  Zigana  mines,  Heliothis  marginata, 
and  some  remarkably  large  dark  forms  of  Acidalia  cotitigiiaria  from 
North  Wales,  as  well  as  living  specimens  of  Agrotis  ashworthii,  Aplecta 
occulta,  and  Acidalia  contiguaria. — Mr.  Crabtree's  fine  series  of  Lepi- 
doptera  bred  during  1903  included  Epunda  lichenea  and  Eupithecia 
pulchelli(ta  from  North  Wales,  E.  venosata  var.  hebridium  from  Shetland 
pupae,  Tceniocampa  opima  from  Wallasey  ova,  and  Odotitoptera  bidentata 
ab.  7iigra  aud  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  from  wild  Manchester 
larvae.— Mr.  Johnson's  valuable  collection  included  an  exceptionally 
fine  variety  of  A.  grossulariata,  the  ground  colour  of  which,  instead  of 
being  white,  is  a  dark  leaden  colour.  This  insect  was  bred  from  a 
Warrington  larva.  —  Mr.   Joseph  Collins   showed  series  of   Cucullia 
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chamomillcB  and  Hydrcecia  petasiUs  bred  from  wild  Warrington  larvae ; 
Macaria  litarata,  including  a  fair  number  of  the  var.  nirp-ofalvata,  and 
a  collection  of  Crambidae  embracing  most  of  the  local  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  species.  —  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S.  (Liverpool),  brought  a 
specimen  of  Sji/unx  convulvuH,  captured  by  Mr.  G.  Caunt  at  Wallasey 
in  August  last,  and  Mr.  A.  Tippins  (Liverpool)  exhibited  Abraxas 
grossidariata,  including  one  magnificent  specimen  with  bright  yellow 
ground  colour,  bred  from  a  Dingle  larva. — Mr.  H.  B.  Prince's  (Birken- 
head) extensive  exhibit  included  a  fine  series  of  NemeopJdla  plantaginu 
var.  hospita  from  the  Lake  District ;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Wallington  (War- 
rington) showed  Mamestra  ahjecta  from  Warrington,  a  species  of  great 
rarity  in  the  district. — A  collection  of  some  four  hundred  species  of 
Coleoptera  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Southport  was  shown 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Chaster,  M.R.C.S.  (Southport),  and  Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Sopp, 
F.R.Met.S.,  F.E.S.  (Birkdale),  which  included  amongst  its  many 
rarities  : — Thinobius  hrevlpennis ;  the  very  rare  Anisotoma  picea,  A. 
riKjosa,  and  A.  furva;  Heterocerus  fiisculus,  hitherto  recorded  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  only ;  Heptaulacus  villostis ;  Ammcecius  hrevis,  an  insect 
entirely  confined  to  the  Southport  district ;  JEgialia  rufa ;  the  very 
rare  Anthicus  bimaculatus  and  Gymnetron  collinus,  &c. — Mr.  Fred  Birch 
(Waver tree)  exhibited  living  specimens  of  Chrysomela  cerealis  in  all  its 
stages,  and  gave  some  interesting  details  of  its  life-history. — Mr.  H.  B. 
Prince  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  Phyllodromia  yermamca  from 
Birkenhead,  which  is  considerably  darker  than  the  type  ;  Mr.  Sopp 
remarking  that  he  had  also  lately  received  for  identification  the  same 
species  from  the  Borough  hospital  there. — ^Mr.  Oulton  Harrison 
(Wavertree)  showed  the  Coccus  (?  sp.)  commercially  known  as  the 
*'  rosy  black " ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Jennings  (Hoylake),  samples  of 
liquorice  root  and  coriander  seed  exhibiting  the  enormous  damage 
wrought  by  Anohium  paniceum,  a  species  of  beetle  closely  allied  to  the 
famiUar    "death  watch"   of  our  habitations.  —  E.  J.  B.   Sopp  and 

F.  Birch,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Manchester  Entomological  Society. —  The  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  October  7th,  1903,  in  the  Manchester  Museum, 
Owens  College. — In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hoyle, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Crabtree,  F.E.S. — There  was  a  very  good  gathering  of  members. — - 
Mr.  J.  Leslie  H.  Atkinson,  of  Mobberley,  was  nominated  for  member- 
ship.— Mr,  C.  F.  Johnson  gave  a  few  notes  on  that  very  interesting 
family,  the  AgrotidaB  ;  these  were  overlooked  by  some  beginners  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  naming  the  species,  and  their  dullness  of 
colour.  Mr.  Johnson  briefly  remarked  on  the  British  species  comprised 
in  the  genus  Agrotis  (twenty-two  according  to  South's  list).  Mr. 
Johnson's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Geo.  0.  Day,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  R.  Tait,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Crabtree.— 
Various  other  insects  were  also  exhibited. —  Robt.  J.  Wigelsworth, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological   Society. — September  21st,  1903. — Mr. 

G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  T.  Fountain 
showed  a  series  of  Adopcca  actaon,  Rott.,  taken  this  year  on  the  south 
coast;   also  Dianthcecia  albimaciila ,  Bkh.,  D.  czicubali  {^.  V.),  Puessl, 
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and  D.  carpophaga,  Bldi.,  all  from  the  same  locality. — Mr.  A.  D.  Imras, 
a  specimen  of  a  Trlchiosoma,  whicli  he  said  he  thought  was  different 
from  the  common  cratm/i,  taken  in  Montgomeryshire. — Mr.  Bethune- 
Baker,  a  boxful  of  Lycsenidse  from  Queensland,  chiefly  species  which 
were  associated  with  ants,  and  including  larvae,  pup?e,  and  specimens 
of  associated  ants  in  a  few  cases.  He  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
of  their  life-histories.  He  also  showed  a  beautiful  lot  of  Lycfenidae 
from  Sierra  Leone,  which  he  had  just  received,  and  which  included 
some  new  species. 

Correction. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on 
Feb.  16th  (Entom.  xxxvi.  151),  the  species  of  Ogyrls  are  spoken  of  as 
ant-feeding  Lycsenids.  It  was  not  meant  to  imply  that  they  fed  upon 
ants,  only  that  they  lived  in  association  with  ants ;  the  loose  expression 
"ant  feeding,"  however,  carries  a  wrong  impression.  —  Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,   Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Butterflies  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alpi^  of  Central  Europe.  By 
George  Wheeler,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  i-vi,  1-162.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.  1903. 
English  collectors  of  Alpine  Rhopalocera  have  long  been  feeling 
acutely  the  want  of  a  new  handbook  which  should  bring  together  the 
vast  amount  of  additional  knowledge  of  species,  varieties,  and  localities 
gathered  since  the  publication  of  Kane's  '  Manual.'  Such  informa- 
tion, scattered  through  various  periodicals,  was  difficult  of  access  even 
in  the  study,  and,  of  course,  never  at  hand  in  the  field.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  given  us  a  handy  volume,  the  product  of  very  considerable  labour 
and  large  practical  experience,  which  will  be  welcomed  as  almost  en- 
tirely supplying  the  want.  We  may  safely  predict  that  every  one  of 
the  annually  increasing  number  of  English  lepidopterists  who  collect 
in  Central  Europe  will  carry  this  new  work  in  pocket  or  valise.  For 
though  Switzerland  receives  the  largest  share  of  attention,  the  whole 
of  Alpine  Central  Europe  is  included  in  the  scope  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
excellent  work,  i.e.  from  the  Jura  on  the  north  to  the  Alpes-Maritimes 
and  Basses-Alpes  in  the  south ;  and  from  Savoy  on  the  west  to  Carin- 
thia  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps  on  the  east  of  Switzerland.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  some  that  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Bavarian  Alps 
are  not  included,  which  geographically  and  in  fauna  seem  more  akin 
to  Switzerland  than,  say,  the  Alps  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  complain  at  the  author's  right  of  choice. 

The  special  features  of  the  work  and  Mr.  Wheeler's  aims  are 
clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  method  adopted  does  not  include  a  description  of  each  species,  so 
that,  at  least  for  beginners,  some  other  guide,  such  as  Kane's,  is  still  a 
necessity.  But  the  prevailing  colours  of  each  tribe  or  genus  are  given, 
and  often  a  distinguishing  character  of  the  latter ;  then,  under  each 
species,  the  synonyms,  size,  food-plant,  and  the  superficial  differences 
between  male  and  female  are  noted,  and  one  or  more  characteristics 
given  by  which  each  may  be  distinguished  from  its  neighbours.    These 
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"  distinguishing  characteristics  "  are  presented  in  a  novel  manner,  and 
form  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  ready  identification  of  specimens, 
which  will  be  much  appreciated.  They  have  been  carefully  worked 
out,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  original  study  (in  most  cases)  of  a 
long  series  of  specimens,  and  of  a  habit  of  minute  and  accurate  obser- 
vation. Sometimes  these  "  Dist.  Char."  might  perhaps  have  been 
made  more  clear  and  convincing,  if  a  fuller  general  description  of  the 
species  had  preceded  them.  Next  follows  a  list  of  "  localities,"  which 
in  nearly  all  instances  is  very  full,  precise,  and  up  to  date.  Under 
the  head  "Directions  of  Variation  "  we  have  another  excellently  per- 
formed piece  of  work,  which  indirectly,  to  some  extent,  makes  up  for 
the  omission  of  a  full  description  of  the  types.  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
partly  avoided  the  modern  craze  to  exaggerate  trifles,  and  to  exalt  the 
inevitable  differences  between  almost  every  individual  of  many  species 
to  the  dignity  of  named  varieties. 

His  method  is  to  mention  the  "  directions  of  variation  "  in  colours, 
markings,  &c.,  and  to  tell  us  how  each  of  these  culminates  in  such  and 
such  named  varieties.  Many  new  and  most  interesting  varieties  are 
described  by  him  for  the  first  time,  and  many  more  for  the  first  time 
in  English.  Yet  among  the  "  blues  "  we  notice  at  least  two  omissions 
which  surprise  us.  Is  it  possible  that  the  beautiful  blue  form  of 
female  Rusticus  [Lycaina)  arrjus,  Jj.  {(cgon,  Schiff. ),  known  to  us  as  ab. 
Corsica,  does  not  occur  in  the  Central  Alps  ?  Again,  under  PoUjommatus 
[Lycana)  corydon  there  is  no  mention  of  corydonim,  unless  he  has 
included  such  forms  under  ab.  pallida,  Tutt.  Mr.  F.  Eosa  mentions 
corydonius  from  Pfyn,  July,  1900  (Entom.  xxxv.  96),  and  other  captures 
have  been  recorded.  The  author  has  always  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  runs  a  tilt  against  one  or  two  notable  lepidopterists  in  the  matter 
of  classification  and  nomenclature.  He  has  abandoned  the  claim  of 
berisidi,  Riihl  [berisalensis,  Fav.),  to  rank  as  a  species,  in  favour  of  making 
it  a  variety  of  M.  deione,  and  merged  alcyone,  tichiff.  as  a  var.  of  Satynis 
hermione ;  separated  S.  cordula  from  actaa  and  Anthocharis  simplonia 
from  A.  belia.  He  also  refuses  var.  ausonia  a  place  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Valais.  Probably  it  will  be  proved  that  he  is  justified 
in  all  these  points,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  his 
reasons  for  the  position  he  assigns  to  Lihylhea  celtis.  We  should  not 
have  regarded  hedges  and  copses  as  the  haunt  of  Neptis  lucilla,  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  true  as  the  old  superstition  of  "chestnut  forests  "  being 
the  peculiar  habitat  of  this  species.  Mr.  Wheeler  has,  however,  given  us 
a  trustworthy  and  original  book,  for  the  making  of  which  he  has  had 
the  special  qualification  afforded  by  long  residence  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  both  English  and 
Swiss  entomologists  of  repute,  whose  help  he  most  handsomely 
acknowledges.  All  collectors  will  appreciate  the  "  Geographical  Index 
of  Localities  "  with  which  the  book  concludes. 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  hear  that  Dr.  Philip  Brookes  Mason,  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  died  on  Nov.  5th  last. 
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